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THE  .CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY   MRS.    E.    WILLIAMS. 


NO.     III. 

There  were  not  as  yet,  it  is  true,  either  the  overflowing  granaries, 
the  luxuriant  harvests,  the  mellow  fruits,  the  elegant  hospitalities  of 
the  Franciscans,  but  there  was  at  least  a  sufficiency  and  some  to 
spare  for  the  stranger,  the  shipwrecked  and  the  wanderer.  A  noble 
man  was  Juan  Maria  Ugarte.  The  inspiration  of  his  memory  will 
not  depart  as  long  as  the  velvet  hills  of  California  sleep  in  the  sun, 
or  the  great  stream  of  the  Colorado  flows  into  the  gulf  whose 
boundaries  he  surveyed.  He  was  the  most  energetic  and  practical, 
if  not  the  most  inspired  of  the  glorious  triumvirate  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  conquest  of  California,  and 
through  whom  it  was  mainly  accomplished — Kino,  Salva  Tierra  and 
Juan  Maria  Ugarte.  The  loss  of  his  powerful  arm  and  his  magnetic 
influence  was  shortly  felt,  for  we  begin  in  these  days  to  appreciate 
the  truth  that  it  is  the  magnet  of  the  will  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
controls  circumstances. 

In  1733,  the  southern  tribes  began  to  grow  turbulent.  This 
was  to  some  extent  suppressed.  That  year  a  galleon  in  a  very  sick- 
ly condition  touched  at  one  of  the  missions.  The  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  cared  for  and  ministered  unto,  and  three  sick  men  left 
behind.  In  the  meantime,  the  signs  of  revolt  began  to  thicken 
and  a  general  rising  of  the  tribes  seemed  near  at  hand.  Two  mis- 
sionaries were  murdered,  and  an  order  was  issued  that  the  fathers 
should  leave  their  several  missions  and  repair  to  Loreto.  Word 
was  sent  of  their  precarious  condition  to  Mexico.  It  was  treated 
with  the  usual  indifference.     The  Viceroy,  however,  communicated 
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with  Spain  on  the  subject,  but  they  might  all  have  been  exterminated 
before  succor  could  arrive,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Indians  themselves. 
Those  not  concerned  in  the  revolt  appeared  to  be  seized  with  grief 
and  regret — like  children  left  to  themselves — and  the  head  men  of 
each  friendly  tribe,  taking  from  the  different  missions  the  cruci- 
fixes and  ornaments  which  the  fathers  had  left  behind  them, 
came  in  procession  to  Loreto  and  stood  weeping  outside  the  gate  of 
the  garrison.  "You  have  baptised  us,"  they  said;  "you  have 
taught  us  the  name  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  you  have  gath- 
ered us  from  the  dry  mountains  to  the  watered  val'es ;  you  have 
made  us  believe  that  good  acts  bring  happiness ;  you  have  made  us 
your  children;  will  you  now  forsake  us?  it  is  not  just  that  a  whole 
nation  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a  few."  The  fathers  were  af- 
fected even  to  tears,  but  they  thought  it  wise  to  delay  a  few  days 
to  test  their  sincerity.  They  then  returned  to  their  several  missions. 
The  conspirators  from  the  revolted  tribes  were  given  up ;  some  of 
them  were  slightly  flogged,  and  others  banished  from  the  missions. 
One  tribe — the  Yaquis — assembled  five  hundred  men  for  the  relief 
of  the  fathers. 

During  this  period  of  interregnum,  a  galleon  put  in  for  fresh 
provisions,  and  having  the  scurvy  on  board  very  badly,  the  pin- 
nace went  on  shore  with  a  whole  boat's  crew,  who  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  they  were  torn  to  pieces  and  killed  by  a  host  of  furi- 
ous savages ;  the  pinnace  was  quickly  demolished  also,  for  the 
sake  of  the  nails  and  iron;  and  these  were  the  men  who,  tamed  by 
the  powerful  gentleness  and  inspiration  of  the  fathers,  could 
stand  weeping,  with  the  cross  on  their  shoulders,  outside  the  gates 
of  Loreto.  Whose  was  the  strong  hand  then?  The  Jesuits  were 
a  power  in  California.  They  had  achieved  that  which  the  govern- 
ment could  not  achieve,  and  thence  a  dull  jealousy,  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion, a  petty  spite  in  many  quarters.  Still  this  circumstance  of 
the  loss  of  the  boat's  crew  made  it  politic  to  send  out  more  succor 
to  the  missions.  The  order  also  sent  out  some  new  laborers.  In 
1745,  there  were  sixteen  mission  stations  and  25,000  converts. 

From  1745  to  1767  they  progressed  steadily,  depending  mainly 
on  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  with  but  small  aid  from  Spain. 
Almost  every  year  brought  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
crews  rotting  with  the  scurvy,  to  feed  and  succor.  Commodore 
Anson  says:  "Setting  aside  the  diving  for  pearls,  which  the  fathers 
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have  nothing  to  do  with,  there  is  no  other  commodity  but  a  little 
wine  there  ;  neither  is  there  any  hopes  of  there  ever  being  any." 
The  old  commodore  would  feel  rather  surprised  to  take  a  turn  down 
the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  or  San  Pedro  in  1863.  These  men 
labored  then  in  the  footsteps  of  Ugarte  till  1766 — unsuspicious,  al- 
most undisturbed,  increasing  in  wealth  and  influence.  The  govern- 
ment, in  the  meantime,  knowing  that  this  powerful  and  compact 
order  were  more  masters  in  the  California s  than  they  were,  and  that 
in  a  single  day  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Government  would  be 
destroyed  in  that  province,  if  they  so  willed  it,  sent  ships  with 
secret  and  sealed  orders,  and  so  well  did  they  accomplish  their 
design,  or  rather  so  great  was  the  self-denial  and  self-abnegation  of 
the  fathers,  that,  in  one  night,  every  Jesuit  was  seized  and  made 
ready  to  leave  the  country.  These  men,  so  valiant  for  their  work, 
were  not  valiant  for  themselves.  Self  was  not  what  they  came  to 
seek,  but  the  souls  of  men.  The  expulsion  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  resistance.  Their  work  was  done  in  California.  The  time 
was  come  for  them  to  leave.  They  had  no  further  responsibility. 
To  labor  in  California,  to  labor  in  Europe  or  Paraguay — what  was 
the  difference  to  them  personally?  As  quietly  as  they  came  they 
went  away,  leaving  their  works  behind,  and  tender,  sad  and  loving 
recollections  in  the  hearts  of  their  children  of  the  missions. 

In  1767  came  the  Franciscans,  with  Father  Junipero  Lerra,  a 
scholar,  an  earnest  and  sincere  man,  who  was  actuated  by  the  spirit 
and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ugarte  and  Salva  Tierra.  Most  of  the 
missions  in  Upper  California  were  founded  by  the  Franciscans.  The 
year  1770  found  Father  Lerra  at  San  Diego,  which  was  the  mother 
mission  of  Upper  California,  as  Loreto  bad  been  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia. Being  a  new  settlement,  they  were  still  dependent  for  their 
supplies  on  San  Bias,  and,  as  they  ran  very  short  of  provisions  and 
the  Governor  had  given  notice  that,  if  the  supplies  did  not  arrive,  they 
must  quit  San  Diego  and  return  to  Lower  California,  Father  Lerra, 
says  his  biographer,  "finding  no  other  resource  but  in  Clod,  had  re- 
course to  prayer ;  "  at  the  same  time  lie  decided  in  any  case  not  to 
accompany  the  expedition  back,  but  to  remain  with  some  of  his 
company  and  sacrifice  himself  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  But  the  San  Antonio  arrived  and  the  good 
father,  cheered  and  encouraged,  sailed  in  her  for  Monterey,  being 
forty-six  days  on  the  passage,  which  is  accomplished  now  in  almost 
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as  many  hours.  He  writes  to  a  friend  from  thence :  "On  the  3d 
of  June, '1773,  being  Pentecost,  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  sea  and 
land  assembled  under  the  shade  of  a  large  oak,  where  we  had  caused 
an  altar  to  be  erected,  the  Veni  Creator  was  sung  and  mass  was 
said.  The  royal  standard  was  then  hoisted,  after  which  we  all  dined 
together  in  a  shady  place  by  the  beach."  Long  years  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Jesuits  had  taught  him  how  little  there  was  to  be 
depended  upon  from  the  temporal  arm  in  these  wild  regions.  No 
man  had  ever  more  cause  to  say :  "  My  help  is  in  the  Lord."  After 
many  kind  enquiries  after  absent  friends,  he  adds  :  "  I  have  not  had 
any  letter  from  a  Christian  country  for  more  than  a  year."  This 
year  was  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel.  Father  Lena  writes 
in  1772  :  "  The  people  here  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  Indians, 
and  they  live  God  knows  how.  The  milk  of  the  cows  and  the 
vegetables  of  the  garden  have  been  two  great  sources  of  subsis- 
tence for  us,  but  even  these  begin  to  get  scarce ;  but  it  is  not  for 
this  I  feel  mortified,  but  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  on 
with  other  missions."  After  asking  that  more  missionaries  may  be 
sent,  he  adds  :  "  But  let  those  who  come  here,  come  well  provided 
with  patience  and  charity,  and  let  them  pass  on  in  good  humor  and 
they  may  become  rich — I  mean  in  troubles."  In  1772  San  Luis 
Obispo  was  founded.  San  Diego  was  attacked  and  one  of  the  fathers 
killed.  In  1776  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  was  founded,  and  the 
harbor  surveyed ;  also  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara,  and  five  other 
missions.  In  1835,  the  time  of  the  secularization,  forty  leagues  of 
land  were  attached  to  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco.  There  was 
$25,000  in  specie  in  its  treasury,  and  $35,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Its  hills  were  covered  with  cattle,  its  barns  bursting  with  plenty. 
The  good  Father  Lena  did  not  live  to  see  the  time  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  the  missions,  which  dated  from  1793  to  1820.  He 
died  full  of  years  and  honor,  at  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco,  on 
St.  Augustus  Day,  a  little  before  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years,  thirty-five  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
mission.  He  was  a  man  of  various  and  extensive  learning,  had 
known  the  life  of  courts  and  all  the  amenities  of  polished  society, 
but  he  kept  before  him  the  same  undeviating  purpose  and  unswerv- 
ing aim  which  had  marked  his  great  predecessors  and  blessed  their 
labors. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  period  when  the  seed  sown  in 
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faith  a  hundred  years  ago,  upon  an  apparently  sterile  soil,  was  be- 
ginning to  produce  its  natural  result  in  a  harvest  of  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  prosperity.  The  funds  contributed  by  the  faithful 
were  invested  by  trustees  in  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pious  Fund.  The  interest  of  this  was  remitted  to  California, 
and  also  the  salaries  of  the  priests — 8400  per  annum  for  each  father. 
Such  was  the  capital,  so  to  speak,  with  which  these  large  and  costly 
establishments  were  started,  and  from  which  they  grew  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  so  as  to  make  them  too  tempting  a  prey  to  a  needy 
and  unscrupulous  government,  to  be  left  untouched.  During  the 
time  of  the  prosperity  of  these  great  self-supporting  communities, 
they  each  possessed  from  80,000  to  100,000  head  of  cattle.  They 
exported  large  quantities  of  hides,  tallow,  grain  and  wine.  So 
much  confidence  did  they  inspire,  that  the  word  of  a  Padre  was 
good  to  the  American  and  English  houses  with  whom  they  had 
dealings.  They  only  were  capable  of  throwing  all  this  produce  into 
the  market.  The  Indians  had  all  their  wants  supplied  and  lived  in 
peace  and  plenty.  Their  orchards  were  filled  with  fruit,  their 
cattle  covered  the  plains. 

I  will  insert  one  more  sketch  from  life  of  the  now  ruined  Mission 
of  Santa  Barbara,  as  it  appeared  in  1836.  The  church  was  of  stone, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  sixty  wide  ;  the  walls  were  eight 
feet  in  thickness ;  the  hight  of  the  nave  was  forty  feet ;  it  was 
flanked  with  two  towers  with  rich  toned  bells  brought  from  Spain  ; 
the  altar  was  adorned  with  the  images  of  saints,  and  before  the 
altar  was  a  trap-door  leading  to  vaults  where  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  mission  fathers  who  died  at  the  station.  The  fathers' 
house  adjoined  the  church  and  looked  towards  the  sea.  Rows  of 
Indian  huts  (in  adobe)  were  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house.  A 
pleasant  garden  was  laid  out  near  the  church,  in  which  flourished 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  the 
orange  grew  beside  the  apple  ;  the  pear  mingled  its  white  blossoms 
with  the  almond.  But  the  expense  and  taste  with  which  the  water 
had  been  brought  to  the  mission  is  what  most  attracts  the  eye  and 
shows  the  love  of  beauty  which,  in  the  wilderness,  still  clung  to 
the  men  who  had  passed  their  youth  and  manhood  in  courts,  camps 
or  cities.  Water  was  brought  from  beyond  the  church  around  the 
brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill  to  a  square  reservoir  of  beautiful  ma- 
sonry.    Near  this  are  the  ruins  of  a  grist  mill,  and,  not  far  from  the 
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mill,  a  small  stone  edifice  surmounted  with  a  cross,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  hath.  Outside  the  door  of  the  bath  is  a 
lion's  head,  from  which  pours  a  beautiful  jet  of  water.  In  front  of 
the  church  is  a  fountain  with  a  series  of  circular  basins  of  simple 
yet  elegant  shape,  from  the  top  of  which  the  water  bursts  and  falls 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  it  reaches  a  larger  basin  below  ;  from  this 
it  is  led  off  a  short  distance  to  the  statue  of  a  grizzly  bear,  from 
whose  mouth  it  is  ejected  into  a  reservoir  of  solid  masonry  six  feet 
wide  and  seventy  long.  Around  these  fountains  are  solid  cemented 
stone  pavements  and  ducts  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  In  a 
climate  where  fertility  as  well  as  comfort  depends  upon  irrigation, 
nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  in  better  taste.  There  was 
also  a  tanyard,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  vineyard  still  cover  the 
hills.  The  fathers  appear  to  have  united  with  their  missionary  zeal 
a  strong  sense  of  comfort  and  much  taste.  They  were  the  head — 
the  Indians  the  hands.  Too  many  heads  are  apt  to  spoil  the  best 
concerted  plans,  as  we  have  ascertained  often  to  our  great  loss  and 
sorrow.  They  were  a  united  and  therefore  a  powerful  community. 
The  question  was  the  interest  of  the  church,  of  the  souls  of  men, 
of  the  world  as  they  understood  it,  not  of  self,  so  that  instructions 
were  received  without  murmurings,  plans  carried  out  successfully, 
and  satisfactory  results  achieved.  They  were  but  men  ;  no  doubt 
they  had,  even  the  best  of  them,  their  days  of  gloom  and  despond- 
ency ;  their  petty  squabbles  ;  even  as  Murat,  the  bright  sans  reproche, 
had  his  "  moment  de  peur  ;  "  but  the  peaceful  convent  walls  cast  a 
friendly  and  kindly  shade  over  its  little  family  interior.  They  must 
be  judged,  as  we  all  shall  be,  by  their  lives  and  works  and  motives. 
Kindly  and  hospitable  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  brave  and 
unflinching  in  adversity,  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  they 
were  good  financiers  as  well  as  good  apostles,  good  farmers  as  well 
as  good  teachers. 

After  the  period  of  prosperity  we  have  indicated,  the  time  drew 
nigh  when  the  Franciscans,  too,  must  quit  the  soil  where  their  unre- 
mittino-  labors  had  not  been  able  to  secure  them  either  a  home  or  a 
country.  To  them,  as  individuals,  nothing  belonged  of  all  this 
prosperity,  neither  the  trees  they  had  planted  nor  the  houses^hey 
had  reared.  Father  Antonio  Peyra  came  to  San  Luis  Rey  in  179S. 
He  built  a  small  thatched  cottage  and  asked  for  some  Indians  and 
soldiers  from  the  mission.     After  a  residence  of  thirty-four  years  in 
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this  place,  he  left  it  stocked  with  60,000  head  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals of  all  sorts,  yielding  13,000  bushels  of  grain  per  year,  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  Indians,  a  complete  set  of  buildings,  church,  &c. 
Yet,  after  all  those  years  of  successful  labor,  he  left  with  only  suffi- 
cient funds  to  join  his  convent  in  Mexico,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  charity  of  his  order.  It  almost  reminds  us  of  Columbus,  who 
gave  a  new  world  to  Spain,  begging  his  bread. 

In  1825,  Mexico  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown 
and  became  an  independent  nation.  The  Mexican  General  Echua- 
dra  arrived  in  Monterey,  Upper  California,  that  year,  with  full 
power  to  receive  the  submission  of  California  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. The  Franciscans  were  requested  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  new  administration.  This  they  could  not  do  without 
the  consent  of  the  Prefecto,  as  the  head  of  the  order  was  styled. 
The  Prefecto  declared  himself  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  until  his 
king  had  abandoned  the  sovereignty  of  the  California^.  Upon  this, 
Echuedra  had  him  arrested  and  banished  to  Manilla,  He  also  told 
the  Padres  that  their  yearly  stipend  of  $400  was  withheld,  and  that 
they  were  subject  to  his  orders.  The  California  Pious  Fund,  which 
had  been  invested  in  Mexico,  formed  but  a  small  morsel  for  the 
hungry  office-seekers  and  politicians  who  beset  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  Mexican  authorities  in  California  assigned  lands  to  the 
Indians  employed  on  the  missions,  and  told  the  fathers  that  they 
would  relieve  them  of  the  burthen  of  their  temporal  affairs  so  that 
they  might  the  better  attend  to  their  spiritual  functions.  The 
fathers  thus  lost  their  influence  upon  the  community  and  every- 
thing went  to  decay.  The  small  stipend  which  supplied  their 
wants  had  placed  them  in  a  position  to  command  respect  and  to 
labor  for  the  world,  which  was  all  they  required.  They  saw  now 
that  their  work  was  ended ;  that  their  pleasant  fields  must  soon  be 
desolate ;  their  gardens  deserted ;  their  hearths  solitary.  Fearing 
the  starvation  of  their  faithful  Indians,  and  seeing  how  they  were 
likely  to  be  defrauded,  they  even  encouraged  them,  in  the  yearly 
branding  of  the  cattle,  when  the  animals  were  corralled  and  each 
proprietor  had  his  private  mark  branded  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  let  some  go  wild  in  the  woods  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need. 
In  1827,  some  of  the  fathers  left  in  American  ships  for  Boston  and 
thence  to  Spain.  In  1835,  others  left  for  Mexico.  Some  died  in 
the  country  and  were  buried  under  the  churches  of  their  missions. 
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This  year  also  the  whole  power  of  the  priests  was  transferred  to 
government  officers  called  Administradores,  one  at  each  mission. 

In  1836,  California  was  declared  an  independent  sovereignty. 
This  placed  the  final  seal  on  the  prosperity  of  the  mission  commu- 
nities. From  this  time  they  went  rapidly  to  decay,  as  they  became 
then  simply  a  resource  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  government 
during  1836-7-8.  As  the  labor  and  skill  which  had  made  those 
possessions  valuable  was  no  longer  there,  the  supply  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. It  was  a  lesson  in  two  parts — part  first  was  the  Jesuits, 
part  second  the  Franciscans — in  the  great  school  in  which  the 
world  is  being  educated.  The  great  schoolmaster,  who  is  always 
abroad,  knew  when  it  was  best  that  the  lesson  should  be  ended  and 
what  other  classes  he  designed  to  call  up.  The  best  and  most  en- 
during part  of  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  is  what  they  them- 
selves suspected  least.  It  has  left  its  lessons  on  every  stone  of 
their  deserted  dwellings,  every  tree  which  their  hands  planted,  and 
consists  in  the  expample  they  have  left  to  the  world  of  the  practical 
success  and  self-supporting  nature  of  great  industrial  organizations, 
even  when  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
disadvantages  and  with  comparatively  small  means.  The  problem 
of  industrial  organization  and  social  reform  will  be  that  in  which 
the  generations  that  are  to  follow  us,  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children,  will  be  the  most  deeply  interested  and  in  which 
they  are  to  be  the  actors  and  the  workers.  These  men  have  given 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  hints  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  For 
this,  as  pioneers  of  the  new  social  system,  will  these  names  live 
long  on  the  lips  of  generations  when  conquerors  and  kings  are  for- 
gotten. Our  State,  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  assume  the  position 
which  she  will  one  day  command,  will  make  her  proudest  boast  of 
her  peaceful  conquest — a  nobler  era  than  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror  with  his  proud  Norman  barons,  whose 
blood  flows  to-day  in  the  veins  of  England's  aristocracy.  The  silent 
influence  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  conquerors  will  inaugurate  new 
industrial  organizations  on  a  soil  that  has  already  been  consecrated 
to  successful  effort  in  that  direction.  The  multiplication  of  gold 
coin  is  one  of  the  elements  of  this  new  era.  An  admirable  writer 
says :  "  To  command  the  gold  and  silver  productions  of  the  world, 
and  to  combine  this  with  intelligent  policy,  is  to  rule  the  world." 

Not  in  vain  then  to  our  State,  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  command- 
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Ing,  in  an  almost  unexampled  manner,  the  elements  of  success,  has 
the  grand  lesson  of  the  great  industrial  and  self-supporting  commu- 
nities known  as  the  Missions  of  California,  been  given.  The  re- 
ligious element  has  been  most  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  man  in 
the  seasons  of  darkness  and  danger  through  which  he  has  passed. 
Not  in  vain,  in  the  tempest  and  the  storm,  do  men  involuntarily 
look  upward.  In  prosperity,  this  same  religious  element  is  the 
great  regulating  element.  The  spiritual  or  coronal  region  is  at  the 
summit ;  like  heaven's  overarching  dome  it  presides  over  intellect, 
affection  and  passion.  And  yet  all  these  must  have  their  places ;  none 
of  them  can  be  denied ;  in  denying  any  one  of  these,  even  the  lowest 
so  called,  we  deny  God.  Our  noble  and  venerable  friends  were  not 
to  blame  in  the  denial  they  inflicted  on  the  two  latter.  The  time 
was  not  yet  come  when  the  suffering  and  rejected  Jesus,  the  God 
man  crucified  in  those  two  attributes  of  passion  and  affection,  was 
to  be  re-enthroned.  They  were  not  guilty  in  this:  they  were  only 
sublime  martyrs.  They  saw  and  knew  that  the  God-man,  that  is 
Humanity  represented  in  Christ,  was  still  suffering,  still  in  a  state 
of  crucifixion ;  but  they  did  not  perceive  that  a  complete  renewal 
and  consecration  of  all  his  attributes  must  follow  upon  his  resurrec- 
tion and  glorification.  The  mistake  has  been  that  the  church  has 
hitherto  worshipped  only  the  crucified  Christ — the  crucified,  torn 
and  lacerated  humanity  representing  the  present  state  through 
which  she  herself  is  passing.  When  she  worships  the  risen,  as- 
cended and  spiritual  Christ,  the  ideal  God-man — that  is  Humanity 
represented  by  him — renewed,  completed  and  youthful,  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world  will  have  begun.  The  time  is  not  distant. 
Tempests  and  storms  will  usher  in  a  brighter  and  a  fresher  day. 
Nowhere  so  strikingly  as  in  our  own  State  are  the  workings  of  the 
great  volcanic  forces  manifested.  Nowhere  is  earth  adorned  with  a 
fresher  garland  of  beauty.  Mighty  canons  are,  as  it  were,  split 
through  huge  mountains,  revealing  all  their  hidden  secrets.  These 
metalliferous  rocks  are  permeated  with  precious  metals,  marble, 
coal,  and  health-giving  mineral  springs.  Nature  has  prepared 
the  place  for  a  laboratory  of  new  ideas  and  a  new  social  order. 
Providence  has  "given  it  a  history  to  match  with  its  strange 
and  singular  beauty,  with  its  magnificent  opulence,  with  its  won- 
derful fertility.  Who  were  its  conquerors?  Ask  Cortez.  No,  the 
proud  Spaniard  turns  away  disgusted  and  humiliated.     In  the  serene 
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and  heavenly  mansions  of  the  just  made  perfect  shall  we  invoke 
the  benignant  presence  of  Salva  Tierra  and  Ugarte.  They  smile 
with  an  ineffable  smile — those  men  of  gentle  and  heroic  endurance, 
on  whose  hearths  and  in  whose  homes  no  woman  ever  smiled — as 
they  point  to  the  saintly  and  beautiful  form  of  her  whom  they  call 
the  conqueror  of  California,  the  only  land  of  all  lands  beneath  the 
sun  where  recompense  for  woman's  labor  is  equal  to  that  of  man, 
and  consequently  where  her  social  position  is  correspondingly 
independent. 

In  1697  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  by  the  priests  for 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  year  1835  was  the  date  of  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  their  influence — a  period  of  138  years.  Add  138  years 
to  1835  and  you  get  the  date  of  1973.  Time  and  events  rush  on 
us  now ;  before  they  only  used  to  march.  Since  then  we  have  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  a  stately  city  thronged  with  shipping  and  already 
one  of  the  world's  best  known  and  most  famous  marts.  Twenty- 
eight  years  have  only  yet  been  spanned.  What  was  fifteen  years  in 
the  life-time  of  Rome  or  London?  What  has  it  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? All  that  we  have  to  fear  is  a  too  sudden  prosperity.  Next 
the  great  Pacific  Railroad,  which  will  make  this  State  the  highway 
of  travel  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Last  and  not  least,  the  right 
which  every  man  can  now  claim  of  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and 
his  own  fig  tree.  Still  we  are  crude  as  individuals.  We  lack  the 
mellowed  ripeness,  the  Christian  dignity  of  our  great  Spanish  pre- 
decessors. They  had  always  perfect  control  over  themselves,  which 
we,  the  hasty  and  petulant  children  of  an  exciting  and  transitional 
period,  do  not  always  attain  unto.  May  the  faith  in  our  great  future, 
in  the  glory  and  beauty  of  God  manifested  in  humanity,  animate 
and  sustain  us  and  fit  us  and  our  children  for  the  great  events  and 
yet  unknown  combinations  of  the  future. 


There  may  be  audible  music  in  heaven,  but  its  chief  delight  will 
be  in  the  music  of  well  poised  affections,  and  of  principles  in  full 
and  consenting  harmony  with  the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude. 

— Chalmers. 
To  forget  and  forgive  is  the  good  man's  revenge.- — Schiller. 


LOVE'S    MASTEK    KEY 


BY  HERBERT    C.  DORR. 

A  temple  stands ;  within  its  walls, 

Are  corridors  and  silent  halls, 

And  through  its  wondrous  arches  meet 

Low  murmurs,  where  Life's  tide-waves  beat ; 

Its  mystic  portals  closed  they  be, 

Well  guarded  by  Love's  master  key. 

It  hath  within  a  secret  shrine, 
Whose  altar-fires  are  love  divine, 
No  wand'ring  footsteps  pass  it  by  ; 
Where  veiled  from  gaze  of  mortal  eye, 
Unknown  its  myst'ries  still  shall  be, 
Save  opened  by  that  master  key. 

She  who  within  its  threshold  pass'd, 
Had  entered  first,  and  entered  last, 
She  carried  sunlight  to  its  gloom, 
But  left  it  barred  a  living  tomb, 
Where  on  its  ruined  altar  lies, 
The  ashes  of  her  loves  and  sighs. 

Dark  memories  haunt  its  echoes  there, 
Of  vows  unpaid  and  grim  despair ; 
And  oft  it  seems  her  footsteps  fall, 
Like  ghosts  who  walk  its  silent  hall, 
Whose  fleeting  shadows  ever  wear, 
Her  very  features,  form  and  air. 

Ah  !  life  was  joyous  in  those  days, 

All  radiant  'neath  Love's  burning  rays, 

His  offerings  were  meeting  lips 

Like  ruby  cups,  whose  wine  he  sips  ; 

Her  parting  kisses  on  my  brow, 

Like  rose  leaves,  seem  to  cling  there  now. 

That  temple  closed,  its  portals  fast, 
Is  haunted  only  by  the  past, 
And  naught  is  heard  within  its  wall 
Save  hidden  tear-drops  as  they  fall ; 
Its  doors  are  closed  forevermore, 
And  hopes  in  dust  bestrew  the  floor. 


THE     GOLD     BLOSSOM 
(Aplopappics  Nevadeusis.     [Kellogg] , 


)• 

BY  DE.  A.  KELLOGG. 


The  marvelous  discoveries  of  Washoe  wealth,  and  untold  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand  elsewhere,  outstrip  Kidd's  ship,  Cocos  Island,  or 
the  magic  imagination  of  the  old  Arabian  tales.  Everybody  seems 
to  stand  an  even  chance  of  becoming  as  wealthy  as  Croesus  and 
about  as  foolish  too.  But  every  step  of  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the 
mines  brings  some  little  contribution  to  science  ;  here  and  there  a 
new  plant  blooms  along  his  path.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood  that  they  are  in  search  of  the  Gold  Blossom  down  there, 
and  here  we  have  it  above  ground,  smiling  as  the  morn. 

Our  plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Golden-rods  ;  but  has  a 
solitary  terminal  and  rather  large  flower,  for  a  stem  of  only  three 
or  four  inches  in  bight.  Rough  throughout  and  rigid,  the  oblan- 
ceolate  leaves  are  three-nerved,  with  two  other  rudimentary  lateral 
nerves ;  the  small  upper  leaf  has  also  three  distinct  nerves.  The 
involucral  cup  scales  are  of  similar  shape,  with  three  to  five  nerves ; 
ray  petals  eight,  color  similar  to  the  disk  florets;  about  twenty 
seeded,  including  rays.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  further  ex- 
plain itself. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Dorr,  for  this  con- 
tribution to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  It  is  found  in  Nevada  Terri- 
tory, on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras. 


THE     EDEN    BEAUTY. 

(Eucharidium  concinnum.     [Fisch  &  Meyer]  ). 


BY    DE.    A.    KELLOGG. 


This  little  brilliant  beauty  belongs  to  the  Evening  Primrose  Family 
— the  Onagrads.  It  resembles  the  Chirkia  elegans  ;  but  the  scarlet 
flowers  are  not  "  smaller"  as  usually  described,  but,'in  this  vicinity, 
much  larger — indeed  larger  than  the  sketch,  which  we  copied  from 
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the  Botanical  Magazine,  to  facilitate  our  illustration.  Some  species 
of  this  natural  familyapproach  the  Fuschias:  e.g.,  the  Tree  Primrose 
of  Cerros  Island  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  casual  observer 
for  a  dwarfish  fuschia,  both  from  the  similarity  of  form  and  the 
color.  Botanists  might  mistake  it  for  a  Zauschneria  or  the  Hum- 
ming-bird's Trumpet.  We  often  wonder  if  such  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  plant  as  the  one  before  us,  excites  the  warm  glow  of  ad- 
miration in  other  bosoms  as  in  our  own ! — or  are  we,  Almighty 
Father  !  alone  in  Thy  glorious  Temple,  a  singular  admirer? 

.  We  love  dearly  the  companionship  of  childhood — artless  and 
enthusiastic  childhood — ere  insane  pleasure  lures  from  Eden,  and 
they  go  down  to  wallow  in  the  ways  of  swinish  lucre. 


EAETE 


BY    REV.     J.     D.     STEONG. 


I  sit  within  the  bowers, 

Encircled  by  the  vine, 
And  feel,  at  midnight  hours, 

Its  tendrils  round  me  twine. 

The  soft  wind  from  the  west 

Low  whispers  with  the  leaves, 
While  o'er  a  world  at  rest 

Deep  sleep  a  new  life  weaves. 

The  mellow  moon-beam  lends 
Dreams  to  the  silvery  sod, 

And  dew  on  flowers  descends 
Still  as  the  will  of  God. 

And  music  from  the  brooks 

Is  borne  along  the  air, 
While  stars,  with  timid  looks, 

Watch  earth  with  sleepless  care. 

But  though  rest  earth  and  sky, 
No  spirit-rest  is  found — 

Where  heart's  young  trust  may  die, 
We  tread  but  burial  ground. 


THE     WIFE 


A    STORY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY    MRS.    M.    n.    STRONG. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

It  was  February;  word  suggestive  of  bleak  winds,  cold  grey  skies 
and  fast  falling  snow,  to  the  dwellers  by  Atlantic  shores,  but  grate- 
ful as  the  voice  of  spring,  bringing  thoughts  of  bird  and  flower,  of 
full  rivulets,  and  fresh  springing  herbage,  to  us  who  look  out  upon 
the  broad  Pacific.  Kuth  sat  at  the  window,  as  she  had  sat  one  year 
ago  by  the  great  window  of  the  old  brown  house  at  Pownal.  It 
seemed  a  long  year — so  much  of  her  life  had  been  crowded  into  it. 
Her  baby  was  asleep;  yet  still  she  held  him,  his  fair,  round  cheek 
nestled  on  her  shoulder,  his  soft,  sweet  breath  coming  and  going 
warm  upon  her  neck,  while  she  watched  and  waited  for  her  hus- 
band's coming.  Below  her,  walls  and  roofs  and  crowded  streets 
seemed  mingling  with  masts  and  hulls  of  ships,  and  steamers  at 
anchor,  and  away  beyond,  the  golden  glow  of  the  sunset  on  the 
bay,  made  the  green  shore  opposite  seem  like  some  enchanted 
island;  but  she  beheld  all  as  one  who  saw  it  not,  watching  only  for 
one  form,  listening  only  for  one  step.  Arthur  had  been  very  late 
the  last  evening — he  was  often  late  now ;  and  when  he  came,  she 
knew  by  his  disturbed  and  anxious  face,  that  things  were  not  going 
smoothly  with  him.  Several  times  she  had  essayed,  very  cautiously 
and  gently,  to  question  him,  and  draw  him  on  to  confide  to  her  his 
cares  and  perplexities,  but  he  invariably  seemed  annoyed,  sometimes 
repelling  her  advances  almost  harshly,  till  she  feared  to  venture 
farther. 

It  had  been  a  winter  of  new  and  strange  experiences,  of  exciting 
alternations  between  hope  and  foreboding,  between  love's  sweet 
content  and  harassing  anxiety.  At  first  and  for  many  weeks  her 
husband  had  been  much  with  her,  spending  his  evenings  always  in 
their  room,  the  same  Arthur  he  used  to  be  in  their  few  brief  happy 
days  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But,  though  she  could  not 
tell  how  or  when,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  he  had  grown  different 
of  late.     What  could  be  the  reason?     Had  she,  in  her  eagerness  to 
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check,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  reckless  speculation,  that  she  saw  so 
clearly  must  bring  ruin  in  the  end,  except  some  fortunate,  improba- 
ble contingency  intervened,  spoken  any  indiscreet,  unwifely  word 
— any  word,  which  he,  jealous  of  his  man's  prerogative,  might  con- 
strue into  an  unwomanly  desire  to  rule  him?  She  could  not  re- 
member any:  she  felt  sure  that  she  had  always  approached  the  sub- 
ject too  timidly  to  admit  of  that.  And  then  she  remembered  that 
Arthur  had  several  times  received  letters  that  she  knew  both  by 
post-mark  and  address  must  be  from  his  mother,  yet  he  never  spoke 
of  them  ;  never  read  them  in  her  presence,  and  seemed  to  consider 
their  contents  as  something  in  which  she  could  have  no  possible  in- 
terest. It  had  never  entered  her  heart  to  harbor  any  jealousy  or 
suspicion  on  account  of  this,  but  she  wondered  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  he  still  blamed  her  for  leaving  his  father's  roof — if  he 
thought  she  had  been  wanting  in  that  filial  duty  and  respect  she 
should  have  shown  his  parents  for  his  sake,  and  so  had  less  confidence 
in  her.  She  sat  and  questioned  with  herself  in  the  fast  gathering 
darkness.  She  scanned  again  and  again  the  record  of  her  memory, 
to  find  something  in  her  own  acts  which  might  account  for  the 
change  in  him,  and  when  she  failed,  she  said  to  herself:  "It  is 
nothing.  This  terrible  fever  of  money-making — this  mad  haste  to 
be  rich  has  caused  it  all.  He  is  so  harassed  that  he  cannot  be  him- 
self, and  I  fancy  it  is  towards  me  that  he  is  changed."  And  so  she 
put  aside  the  thought,  and  rising,  laid  her  baby  softly  on  his  pillow. 
As  she  did  so,  there  was  a  quick  knock  at  the  door  and  the  thin 
face  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  landlady,  looked  in. 

"  Has  your  husband  come  yet  ?  " 

"Not  yet,  but  1  think  he  will  soon." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  short,  hard  tone,  stepping  in  and 
leaning  her  tall  person  against  the  wall,  "  I've  heard  to-night  that 
you're  going  to  leave — going  over  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  I 
think  it's  pretty  well.  Here  I've  been  waiting  on  your  husband 
these  two  months,  because  he  wasn't  ready  to  pay  his  board-bill, 
and  now  he's  going  away  without  giving  me  a  day's  warning,  when 
only  yesterday  I  refused  to  take  a  gentleman  and  lady  that  wanted 
these  very  rooms  for  six  months." 

"  You  are  entirely  mistaken,  madam,"  said  Ruth,  with  quiet 
dignity ;  "  my  husband  has  no  idea  of  leaving  the  city." 

"I  know  better,  though.  Mr.  Smith  heard  him  talking  to  a 
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gentleman  about  it  this  very  afternoon,  and  I  guess  Smith  has  got 
as  good  ears  as  anybody.  There's  plenty  of  men  in  San  Francisco 
that  don't  let  on  everything  to  their  wives,  and  I  guess,  by  all  ac- 
counts, your  husband's  no  exception.  There's  his  bill,  though,  and 
you  can  tell  him  that  he  don't  leave  my  house  without  paying  it ; " 
and  Mrs.  Smith  shut  the  door  and  went  away,  with  the  evident  con- 
viction that  it  would  not  pay  to  waste  any  courtesy  there. 

Euth  stood  irresolutely  holding  the  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand, 
too  much  startled  and  mystified  to  feel  as  indignant  as  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  at  the  coarse  rudeness  of  the  woman.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Something  must  have  happened — but  hark  ! — that 
was  Arthur's  footstep  in  the  hall.     She  sprang  to  open  the  door. 

"  Oh !  Arthur,  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?    How  pale  and  tired  you  look  !  " 

He  did  not  answer — he  did  not  even  notice  her,  but  strode 
into  the  room  and  sat  down. 

She  went  timidly  up  to  him  ;  she  smoothed  the  damp  curls  ten- 
derly from  his  forehead. 

"  Has  anything  happened,  Arthur  ?  "  she  asked  at  length,  her 
words  almost  choking  her  in  the  effort  she  made  to  keep  her  voice 
steady. 

"Happened?  yes.  I've  lost  my  situation.  Wells  &  Harrison 
have  turned  me  off — kicked  me  out,  or  all  the  same — and  done  what 
they  could  to  blacken  my  good  name  besides — the  villains !  "  Ar- 
thur hissed  those  two  words  between  clenched  teeth,  and  his  dark 
eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Lost  your  situation  !  "  she  repeated,  as  if  she  had  not  compre- 
hended the  words.  She  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  as  she  stood 
beside  him.     ."  Oh  !  Arthur — it  is  too  bad,  too  bad !  " 

He  shook  off  her  touch  rudely  and  rose  up, 

"  It  costs  you  nothing  to  say  that  now,"  said  he,  striding  hastily 
across  the  room.  "  If  you  had  cared  enough  about  my  wishes  and 
plans  to  have  staid  where  I  left  you — in  a  good  home,  with  every- 
thing that  heart  could  wish — till  I  had  any  means  to  send  for  you, 
or  to  support  you  after  you  came,  you  might  have  saved  all  this. 
If  I  had  used  that  money  I  sent  to  you,  as  I  had  planned  to  do,  I'd 
have  been  in  a  way  to  make  a  fortune  by  this  time.  If  I  hadn't 
been  a  fool,  I  shouldn't  have  sent  it,"  and  he  took  his  hat  and  went 
out. 
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This  from  her  husband  !  The  man  who  had  promised  to  love, 
to  honor  and  protect  her — the  man  to  whom  her  every  wish  and 
thought  an$  feeling  had  been  so  true  ! 

Ruth  sat  down  quiet,  passive,  as  if  a  blow  had  stunned  her- 
The  tears  she  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  restrain  a  moment  before 
dried  up  and  burned  in  their  fountain.  She  never  knew  how  she 
passed  that  long,  long  evening.  She  had  an  indistinct  recollection, 
afterward,  of  going  down  mechanically  when  the  bell  rang,  with 
the  impression  on  her  mind  that  it  might  look  strangely  if  she  did 
not ;  of  going  through  the  form  of  dinner  and  excusing  her  hus- 
band's absence  ;  of  replying,  when  addressed,  a*nd  hearing  not  one 
even  of  her  own  words,  but  the  table  and  its  paraphernalia,  the 
boarders  and  their  conversation,  all  mingled  and  whirled  in  strange, 
promiscuous  confusion  in  her  memory.  Then  afterward,  sitting  by 
the  bedside,  her  face  on  the  pillow  close  to  her  baby,  to  get  near  in 
her  loneliness  and  helplessness  to  something  that  loved  her,  she  re- 
membered more  distinctly  thinking  of  Hattie  and  that  stormy  night 
at  sea,  and  the  childlike  words  she  had  never  forgotten. 

"  Why,  doesn't  God  love  you  just  the  same  as  He  loves  me  ? 
Of  course  He  does." 

And  her  heart  went  out  in  strong  agonizing  desire  for  the  faith 
that  could  appropriate  that  Love  that  fills  infinity.  The  clock  in 
the  hall  below  struck  ten — eleven — yes,  that  was  Arthur  coming 
up  the  stairs ! 

Ruth  lifted  up  her  face.  He  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  She 
did  not  move  from  her  seat.  He  came  around  to  her  and,  bending 
down,  put  his  arm  around  her  in  his  old  familiar,  caressing  way. 
He  had  not  done  it  for  weeks  and  little  he  knew  how  her  heart 
leaped  up — how  the  touch  of  his  arm  thrilled  her  through  every 
nerve. 

"  I  suppose  I  was  wrong  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did,  Ruth,  but  the 
fact  is  I  believe  I  am  about  half  crazy  to-night." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  the  tears  came  now — 
happy,  relieving  tears — she  did  not  try  to  keep  them  back. 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it.  It  was  nothing  at  all. 
Don't  ever  think  of  it  again.  I  was  very  foolish  to  mind  it  so 
much." 

"Well,  then,  don't  cry,  Ruth.  I'm  willing  to  take  it  all  back, 
I'm  sure." 
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Those  few  kind  words — that  one  caress — precious  as  the  morsel 
that  falls  in  the  way  of  the  famishing,  had  power  to  wipe  out  all 
the  suffering  of  that  evening,  all  the  heart-sinking  of  the  weeks 
that  had  preceded  it.  It  was  all  forgiven — forgotten.  She  re- 
proached herself  that  she  had  been  thinking  so  much  of  her  own 
trouble  and  so  little  of  his.  How  disappointed  and  heart-sore  he 
must  be  !  It  was  not  strange  that  he  knew  not  what  he  said.  She 
wrondered  she  had  not  seen  it  in  that  light  before.  She  lifted  up  her 
face,  smiling  brightly  through  her  tears. 

"I  am  only  crying  because  I  am  so  happy,  now  I  am  certain 
that  you  love  me,  that  you  want  me  with  you  after  all." 

"  How  absurd  of  you,  Ruth,  ever  to  have  had  a  doubt  of  that ! 
A  man  can't  be  expected  to  square  all  his  words  and  say  always 
just  what  he  means  to  his  own  wife."  He  kissed  her  and  rising 
lap,  added  :  "  But  we've  no  time  for  sentiment  to-night,  Ruth.  I'm 
going  to  leave  the  city  immediately.  I've  made  arrangements  to 
go  over  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  We  must  go  to  Oakland  on  the 
ten  o'clock  boat  to-morrow  morning,  and  you'd  better  pack  every- 
thing to-night." 

Ruth  went  about  the  room  mechanically,  opening  trunks  and 
drawers,  with  a  face  and  manner  that  showed  she  was  not  thinking 
what  she  did. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  over  the  bay — and  how  did  all 
this  happen'?  You  know  you  haven't  told  me  anything  about  it 
yet." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell,  if  you  won't  bore 
me  with  questions,  for  I  am  heartily  sick  of  thinking  about  it.  I've 
had  the  worst  luck  lately  that  a  man  could  have ;  stock  that  I 
thought  I  could  raise  money  on  any  day  has  gone  down  to  nothing, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I've  been  very  hard  up.  I  suppose  some  of  the 
parties  I  am  indebted  to  have  been  talking  to  Wells  &  Harrison,  and 
they've  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I'm  not  all  right ;  and  so  this 
morning  they  coolly  informed  me  that  my  services  would  no  longer 
be  required.  I  wouldn't  have  cared  for  that  so  much,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain they  have  been  saying  things  to  injure  me  among  my  friends. 
I  went  directly  to  another  house,  where  I've  been  offered  a  good 
position  several  times,  and  I  was  treated  quite  cavalierly  and  given 
to  understand  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  made.     I'll  make  him  repent  it  yet." 
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"  But  there  are  many  other  houses  in  the  city,"  said  Ruth,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  and  business  skill  and  capacity  like  yours  ought  to  be  in 
demand.  You  have  friends  here  too — you  are  not  quite  a  stranger. 
Wouldn't  it  better  to  wait  a  little  and  try  to  get  another  place  ?  " 

"  How  can  we  wait  ?  We've  got  nothing  to  meet  the  expense 
of  waiting.  We  can't  stay  here,  that's  certain.  I  havn't  paid  our 
board-bill  these  two  months,  and  Mrs.  Smith  has  looked  daggers  at 
me  every  time  I've  met  her  lately." 

"  Oh,  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  she  handed  me  the  bill  to-night." 

Ruth  gave  him  the  slip  of  paper,  but  she  did  not  tell  him  the 
words  that  had  accompanied  it.  She  was  careful  not'to  share  with 
him  that  annoyance. 

He  looked  at  it  and  threw  it  on  the  carpet.  "I  have  the  money 
all  ready  to  pay  her  in  the  morning,"  said  he,  "so  she  needn't 
trouble  herself.  But  as  to  trying  to  get  something  else  to  do  in  the 
city,  Ruth,  it's  hopeless.  I  couldn't  go  around  place-hunting ;  it's 
too  humiliating;  and  I  might  stop  here  a  month,  and  then  be 
obliged  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  some  insignificant  retail  establish- 
ment. No  ;  I've  concluded  to  try  ranching  for  awhile.  There's  a 
fellow  from  over  beyond  Oakland,  who's  been  importuning  me  this 
long  time  to  buy  him  out,  and  to-day  I've  agreed  to  do  it." 

"What!  agreed  to  buy  a  ranch?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  I'm  going  to  buy  the  squatter's  title  to  it,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  proved  to  be  as  good  as  any  title  in  the 
end.  You  see,  I  shall  put  in  a  crop  and  then,  if  I  can't  hold  the 
land,  they  would  have  to  go  through  a  legal  process  to  get  me  off, 
and  that  would  give  me  time  to  secure  the  crop." 

"  But  how  much  land  is  there — and  where  will  you  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  it?" 

"  There's  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  I  get  it  for  almost 
nothing,  because  the  man  is  obliged  to  sell.  I've  managed  to  bor- 
row money  enough  to  pay  for  it.  If  I  can  hold  the  land — and  I've 
no  doubt  I  can — it  will  be  a  nice  thing.  All  that  land  will  be  very 
valuable  in  a  few  years.  Or,  if  there  should  be  any  trouble,  I  shall 
clear  enough  from  the  crop  the  first  year  to  buy  the  other  titles.  So 
you  see  it's  a  perfectly  safe  thing  any  way.  It  will  not  be  expensive 
living  there,  for  none  of  our  friends  will  be  likely  to  find  us  so  far 
away,  and  it  won't  matter  how  we  live.  There's  a  small  house  on 
the  place — a  mere  cabin,  I  confess — but  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
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to  keep  house  in  a  small  way,  as  you've  been  wanting  to  do  ever 
since  you've  been  here." 

There  was  a  covert  unpleasantness  in  Arthur's  tone,  but  Kuth 
was  too  much  pre-occupied  to  notice  it,  so  she  answered,  cheerful- 
ly :  "  And  you'll  see  if  I  don't  make  the  best  and  happiest  of  house- 
keepers. But,  Arthur,  you  don't  understand  farming,  do  you  ?  I 
thought  you  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  Pray,  what  is  there  to  understand  ?  I  know  that  land  must 
be  ploughed,  grain  sowed  and  potatoes  planted,  in  order  to  have 
them  grow,  and  that  is  all  that's  necessary.  You  don't  suppose  I'm 
going  to  do  the  ploughing  and  sowing  with  my  own  hands,  do  you  ? 
Of  course  I  expect  to  employ  men  to  do  all  that." 

"  But  I  thought  labor  cost  a  great  deal  in  this  countiy,  and  how 
can  we  meet  the  expense  of  cultivating  this  land  ?  There  can  be 
no  income  from  it  for  some  time." 

"Now,  Ruth,  I  thought  you  promised  not  to  bore  me  with  ques- 
tions. Don't  you  worry  yourself  anything  about  this  matter,  I 
rather  think  I  shall  know  how  to  manage  it." 

Ruth  was  silent.  She  feared  she  had  said  a  little  too  much,  and 
glanced  uneasily  into  her  husband's  face  to  see  if  she  had  vexed 
him.  She  had  many  doubts  regarding  the  expediency  of  this  new 
undertaking  Arthur  had  so  hastily  decided  upon.  She  could  under- 
stand, only  too  well,  why  it  was  that  Arthur  had  lost  the  confidence 
and  employ  of  Messrs.  Wells  &  Harrison ;  she  had  feared  that,  or 
something  worse,  for  months  past.  Nevertheless,  when  she  laid 
her  head  upon  the  pillow,  after  everything  was  arranged,  she  carried 
more  courage  and  cheerfulness  in  her  heart  than  it  had  known  for  a 
long  time.  She  almost  rejoiced,  after  all,  that  Arthur  was  to  be 
removed  for  a  time  from  the  influences  that  surrounded  him  in  the 
city.  There  would  be  less  excitement — he  would  come  to  have 
more  sober,  truthful  views  of  life ;  and,  above  all,  he  would  be 
more  with  her,  and  that  would  make  life  so  bright  anywhere.  She 
was  more  than  satisfied. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  one  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  saunter- 
ing down  the  street  the  next  morning,  looking  as  he  spoke  after  a 
carriage  that  was  just  turning  the  corner  in  the  direction  of  the 
Contra  Costa  ferry,  "  seems  to  me  this  is  a  queer  move  for  Edwards 
to  make,  this  leaving  the  city  so  suddenly.     I  don't  understand  it." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do,"  rejjlied  the 
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other,  knocking  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar.  "  He's  been 
speculating  so  recklessly  these  six  months  past,  investing  in  every- 
thing he  could  hear  of,  I  wonder  he's  managed  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  so  long." 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  he  get  money  to  speculate  with  ?  He 
was  only  a  clerk,  and  he  has  a  family  to  provide  for." 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed.  I  suppose  he  must  have  had  money 
when  he  came  here.  Then  Wells  &  Harrison  thought  a  great  deal 
of  him,  for  he's  a  number  one  business  man,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  I  presume  they  gave  him  chances  to  make  something 
outside  of  his  salary.  Wells  told  me  himself  that  they  never  would 
have  parted  with  him,  if  they  had  not  been  so  annoyed  by  constant 
applications  from  his  creditors  for  his  salary.  Then,  too,  I  think 
when  they  found  he  was  so  involved,  they  grew  a  little  suspicious 
of  him." 

"  What  a  fool  a  man  must  be  to  begin  life  in  that  way  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  it's  a  great  pity.  Edwards  lias  ability — he  might  do 
well  if  he  would  ;  I  wonder  he  should  be  so  infatuated.  They've 
been  stopping  at  the  same  place  where  I  do  ;  he's  got  a  beautiful 
child,  and  his  wife's  a  rare  woman." 

"  Indeed  !  pretty,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Now,  that's  just  like  you — that's  always  your  first  question 
about  a  woman.  I'm  sure  I  never  noticed  whether  she's  pretty  or 
not.  I  only  know  she's  a  true  woman,  with  more  mind  and  heart 
than  I've  found  before  in  all  the  women  I've  met  in  the  State  shaken 
up  together.  Edwards  hasn't  got  it  in  him  even  to  comprehend 
what  that  woman  is  worth — that's  my  opinion." 

"  Hurrah  !  Is  it  possible  that  you're  captivated  at  last — incor- 
rigible woman-hater  that  you  are !  " 

"  I'm  not  a  woman-hater.  I  only  hate  shams.  And  I  can't  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  such  women  almost  always  waste  the  wealth 
of  their  natures  on  men  who  havn't  an  idea  of  their  value,  while 
those  that  could  appreciate  them  and  would  almost  worship  them, 
must  remain  celibates  all  their  days  or  marry  women  with  whom 
they  havn't  a  thought  or  feeling  in  common." 

"If  Edwards'  wife  is  really  a  fine  woman,  I  wonder  he  never 
brought  her  out  more  while  she  was  here.  I  never  saw  her  with 
him  anywhere,  though  I've  often  met  him  in  company  with  other 
ladies — with  Miss  Morville,  particularly." 
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"  Have  you — where  ?  " 

"  Oh,  at  the  opera  and  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  on  the  street." 

"  I  suppose  her  brother  was  along,  though." 

"  Yes,  generally  ;  but  he  didn't  like  it,  I'm  sure.  I've  seen  him 
look  at  Edwards  as  if  he'd  like  to  knock  him  down." 

"But  he  lent  Edwards  money  to  leave  the  city  with,  that  I 
know." 

"  Very  likely.  He  may  have  thought  it  advisable  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  Morville's  terribly  sensitive  about  everything 
connected  with  his  sister.  Though  I  don't  wonder  at  any  man's 
getting  a  word  and  a  smile  from  Isabel  Morville  whenever  he  can. 
She's  as  beautiful  as  a  dream." 

"And  that's  all  you  can  say  about  her." 
"  What  a  bear  you  are  !     I'll  wager  anything  you'll  be  trying 
your  best  at  the  soiree  this  evening  to  get  a  chance  to  dance  with 
her." 

'•  I  shan't  be  there." 

"No!  why  not?" 

"  Oh,  it's  too  much  of  a  bore.  I  can't  afford  the  time.  Besides, 
it's  so  stupid  puzzling  your  head  to  say  agreeable  things  to  women 
that  had  better  be  at  home  taking  care  of  their  babies,  or  half- 
grown  girls  with  more  crinoline  than  brains.     It  don't  pay." 

"  You  sour,  cross-grained,  miserable  old  bach. !  "  I'll  warn  all 
the  girls  of  my  acquaintance  against  you." 

"  Good  for  you.     I'm  going  in  here  for  a  moment.     Good  bye." 


LINES 
Written   on  meeting  imt7i  a  gentleman  in  a  distant  city,  after  a  lapse  of 

ten  years. 


BV  MRS.  A.    A.    MCM0NAGLE. 


Dost  thou  remember,  years  gone  by, 

An  evening  visit  paid  ; 
A  serenade  one  summer  eve 

Thou  gavest  a  country  maid  ? 
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Thou  wert  not  alone,  a  joyous  band 
Of  minstrels  came  with  thee ; 

And  sweetly  'neath  the  arching  skies 
Poured  floods  of  melody. 

Dost  thou  remember  yet  the  scene — 

The  parsonage  on  the  hill, 
The  village  church  upon  the  green, 

The  meadows  and  the  rill  ] 

Dost  not  the  Pastor  now  recall 

Who  gave  a  welcome  true, 
Who  brought  the  berries,  cake  and  milk, 

And  spread  them  out  for  you  1 


Ah  !  many  changes  since  have  come 
To  cast  their  shade  and  gloom, 

The  Pastor,  he  who  welcomed  you, 
Now  rests  within  the  tomb. 

The  parsonage  on  the  hill  no  more 
Resounds  with  mirth  and  songs, 

The  happy  home  so  dearly  loved 
To  others  now  belongs. 

The  merry  maiden  for  whose  ear 
Your  dulcet  notes  were  given, 

Has  shed  full  many  a  silent  tear 
O'er  ties  that  death  has  riven. 

In  distant  lands,  on  foreign  shores, 

It  has  been  her's  to  roam,- 
Far  from  the  loved  of  other  days, 

Far  from  the  light  of  home. 

Chastened  by  early  sorrows 

She's  not  so  merry  now, 
But  wears  a  deeper  shade  of  care 

Upon  her  cheek  and  brow. 

Yet  still  she  fondly  recollects 
Those  happy  days  of  yore, 

And  would  with  pleasure  hear  you  sing 
Those  glees  and  songs  once  more. 


MRS.    AMELIA    B.    WELBY    AS    A    POET 


BY  REV.  J.  D.    STRONG. 


We  recently  procured  of  Roman  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  this  lady's 
poems  :  and  in  our  boyish  years  having  read  them  with  avidity  and 
delight,  and  now  finding  those  crude  impressions  ratified  and  deep- 
ened by  more  matured  convictions,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  give  our  readers  a  few  illustrations  of  her  rare  and  beautiful 
genius.  We  do  this  with  intense  pleasure,  yet  with  heartfelt  sor- 
row— pleasure  that  so  beautiful  a  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  move 
anions;  us  and  minsle  her  life  with  the  life  of  the  race,  and  sorrow 
that  so  splendid  a  genius,  almost  at  the  dawning  of  womanhood, 
should  be  called  to  lay  aside  her  harp  among  us  and  take  her  place 
among  the  angels.  Had  she  lived  to  perfect  her  powers,  she  would 
have  ranked  with  the  first  poets  of  the  world.  She  is  by  nature 
adapted  to  fill  as  lofty  a  place  as  any  of  her  sex  who  have  gone  up 
from  among  us  to  that  beautiful  world  before  her,  and  is  a  fit  com- 
panion for  such  spirits  as  Sappho,  Hemans  and  Browning. 

The  fragments  she  has  left  us  are  not,  indeed,  perfect,  yet  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  depth  and  quality  of  her  inspiration.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  in  her  writings  an  imperfect  rhyme  or  a  bad  versi- 
fication, yet  these  faults  are  exceedingly  rare.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  an  unusually  delicate  sense  of  harmony ;  and  her  verses 
are  characterized  by  a  smoothness,  mellowness  and  rythm  seldom 
excelled.  In  this  respect  she  is  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Browning  or 
even  Mrs.  Hemans. 

There  is  something  in  her  style  which  gives  special  satisfaction 
to  the  more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  classes  of  readers.  Her  writings 
are  entirely  free  from  the  affectation,  grotesque  conceptions  and 
fantastic  forms  of  expression  which  mar  the  gems  of  so  many  of 
our  modern  poets.  They  are  always  serious,  earnest  and  cheerful, 
jTet  innocent  of  the  least  shade  of  cant  or  pietism.  The  misan- 
thropic melancholy  so  congenial  to  our  third-rate  writers  never  casts 
its  baleful  shadows  over  her  bright  buds  of  feeling.  She  goes 
down  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  heart  and  comes  within  the  infec- 
tion of  our  great  human  sorrow,  not  to  gloat  over  suffering,  or  offer 
a  libation  of  grief  to  her  own  vanity,  but  to  weave  a  fabric  of  sun- 
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beams  to  enlighten  and  to  cheer.     Even  her  most  pathetic  pieces 
are  redolent  of  trust  and  hope.     She  has  well  said  : 

"  And  my  young  heart  is  like  a  harp  of  heaven, 
Forever  strung  unto  some  pleasant  tune." 

In  her  modes  of  thought  and  in  her  forms  of  expression,  there 
is  no  affectation,  no  aping  after  the  sensational,  no  straining  after 
figures  or  effect,  but  quiet  simplicity,  originality  and  beauty.  As 
an  illustration,  we  select  the  following  from  a  piece  entitled  "  The 
Rainbow :" 

"  As  I  threw  hack  my  tresses  to  cateh  the  cool  breeze, 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas, 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
'Twas  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth, 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free, 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean  !  how  gentle  its  swell ! 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell ; 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o'er, 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 

Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there, 

And  bent  my  young  head,  in  devotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel,  that  floated  above." 

The  idea  of  the  waves  kneeling  down  on  the  shore  in  adoration 
of  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  is  a  conception,  the  poetic  beauty  of  which, 
is  very  rarely  equalled.  The  following,  taken  from  "  The  Sisters," 
is  another  good  illustration  of  the  aptness  and  beauty  of  her  figures : 

"  Like  flowers  that  softly  bloom  together 

Upon  one  fair  and  fragile  stem, 
Mingling  their  sweets  in  sunny  weather 

Ere  strange  rude  hands  have  parted  them, 
So  were  we  linked  unto  each  other, 

Sweet  Sisters,  in  our  childish  hours, 
For  then  one  fond  and  gentle  mother 

To  us  was  like  the  stem  to  flowers." 
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From  the  same  poem  we  take  another : 

"  My  heart  is  like  the  wind,  that  beareth 

Sweet  scents  upon  its  unseen  wing — 
The  wind  !  that  for  no  creature  careth, 

Yet  stealeth  sweets  from  everything  ; 
It  hath  rich  thoughts  forever  leaping 

Up,  like  the  waves  of  flashing  seas, 
That  with  their  music  still  are  keeping 

Soft  time  with  every  fitful  breeze  ; 
Each  leaf  that  in  the  bright  air  quivers, 

The  sounds  from  hidden  solitudes. 
And  the  deep  flow  of  far-off  rivers, 

And  the  loud  rush  of  many  floods ; 
All  these,  and  more,  stir  in  my  bosom 

Feelings  that  make  my  spirit  glad, 
Like  dew-drops  shaken  in  a  blossom ; 

And,  yet  there  is  a  something  sad 
Mixed  with  those  thoughts,  like  clouds,  that  hover 

Above  us  in  the  quiet  air, 
Veiling  the  moon's  pale  beauty  over, 

Like  a  dark  spirit  brooding  there." 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Welby  as  a  poet  is  her 
love  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  she  and  Bryant  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous poets  of  the  world.  In  a  nice  and  critical  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  she  sometimes  excels  even  him.  What  could 
be  more  accurately  observed  or  more  beautifully  described  than 
this : 

"  The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free  ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea ; 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leaped  into  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace, 
And  held  it  trembling  there." 

The  illustration  we  next  give  evinces  a  minute  and  critical  ob- 
servation of  nature  seldom  if  ever  surpassed.  In  describing  the 
humming-bird  she  names 

"  Wings  that  flash  sparkles  out  where'er  they  quiver, 
Like  sudden  sunlight  rushing  o'er  a  river." 
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What  finer  illustration  of  this  excellency  can  be  found  in  any 
poetry  than  the  following  : 

"  Ah  !  many  a  bright  and  airy  dream 

Hath  over  my  spirit  passed, 
Like  sunshine  o'er  a  laughing  stream, 

Too  beautiful  to  last." 

Mrs.  Welby's  descriptions  of  nature  are  not  so  lofty,  majestic 
and  grand  as  Bryant's,  yet  they  are  characterised  by  more  heart- 
sensibility  and  enthusiastic  feeling.  His  are  very  beautiful  and 
often  unsurpassed  by  any  descriptive  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, yet  they  are  a  little  too  stately  and  cold  to  move  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  Hers  have  all  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  a 
June  morning  in  New  England.  Take  this  from  "The  Summer 
Birds : " 

"  Amid  the  morning's  fragrant  dew, 

Amid  the  mists  of  even, 
They  warble  on  as  if  they  drew 

Their  music  down  from  heaven." 

She  is,  likewise,  often  more  delicate  and  nicely  poetic  than 
Bryant,  as  these  passages  will  testify  : 

"  Soft  as  a  bride,  the  rosy  dawn 

From  dewy  sleep  doth  rise, 
And,  bathed  in  blushes,  hath  withdrawn 

The  mantle  from  her  eyes  ; 
And  with  her  orbs  dissolved  in  dew 
Bends  like  an  angel  softly  through 

The  blue-pavilioned  skies." 

Again : 

"  The  winds  are  soft,  the  clouds  are  few, 

And  tenderest  thoughts  my  heart  beguiles, 
As,  floating  up  through  mist  and  dew, 

The  pale  young  moon  comes  out  and  smiles  ; 
And  to  the  green  resounding  shore, 

In  silvery  troops  the  ripples  crowd, 
Till  all  the  ocean,  dimpled  o'er, 

Lifts  up  its  voice  and  laughs  aloud." 

Mrs.  Welby  evinces  a  delicate  perception  of  those  analogies  be- 
tween the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  which  extend  throughout 
the  universe,  in  all  its  departments,  and  are  the  basis  of  all  figures 
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of  speech  and  perhaps  of  all  language.  Insight  into  these  is  a  rare 
gift,  and  only  the  most  recondite  poetical  genius  can  seize  the  idea 
of  them  and  enchain  it  in  language ;  and  yet  every  heart  endowed 
with  sensibility,  instinctively  feels  their  truth  and  admires  their 
beauty  the  moment  they  are  clothed  in  speech.  Every  reader  will 
admire  the  following : 

"  I  could  be  happy  now, 

Had  memory  fled  with  thee, 
But  still  I  bear  a  whisper  low, 

And  memory  will  not  flee  ; 
A  whisper  that  doth  tell 

Of  tbee,  and  thee  alone, 
A  memory,  like  the  ocean-shell, 
Forever  making  moan." 

She  also  evinces  equal  insight  into  heart-phenomena  and  heart- 
experiences,  as  this  will  show : 

For  e'en  in  life's  delicious  spring, 

We  oft  have  memories 
That  throw  around  our  sunny  hearts 

A  transient  cloud  of  sighs  ; 
For  a  wondrous  change  within  the  heart 

At  that  sweet  time  is  wrought, 
When  on  the  heart  is  softly  laid 

A  spell  of  deeper  thought." 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  loud  and  public  de- 
monstrations of  grief  for  the  dead  will  find  in  the  next  extract 
given  a  remarkable  expression  of  this  insight,  together  with  the 
nicest  perception  of  the  analogy  that  often  exists  between  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  heart  by  the  voices  of  nature  and  by  human 
experiences.  Wailing  for  the  dead  is  a  custom  common  among  all 
the  Polynesian  races,  and  to  some  extent  among  the  Indians  of 
America  and  the  negroes  of  our  Southern  States.  As  their  mourn- 
ful dirges  come  floating  in  on  the  balmy  air  from  the  groves  of  the 
orange  and  the  cocoanut,  the  impression  they  make  on  the  feelings 
of  the  listener  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  made  by  the 
distant  roar  of  the  ocean  as  it  breaks  on  the  coral  reef.     But  the 

extract : 

"  And  yet  there  is  no  sound 
Upon  the  waters,  whispered  by  the  waves, 
But  seemeth  like  a  wail  from  many  graves, 

Thrilling  the  air  around." 
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Another  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Welby's  writings  is  delicate  pas- 
sion. Her  love-poems  are  as  full  of  pathos  as  those  of  Miss  Lan- 
don,  but  far  more  elevated,  simple  and  apparently  sincere.  The 
latter  often  "piles  up  the  agony"  in  a  manner  that  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  the  whole  is  forced  and  overdone ;  but  this  can 
never  be  said  of  the  former.  From  her  address  "  To  the  Stars," 
we  take  the  following : 

"  Ye  bring  the  time  when  happy  lovers  meet 
In  some  lone  spot,  when  not  a  sound  is  heard 

Save  their  own  sighs,  or  the  unequal  beat 

Of  their  young  hearts  to  tender  wishes  stirred, 

As  hand  seeks  hand,  and  meeting  glances  tell 

The  unuttered  tale  of  love,  too  sweetly  and  too  well." 

From  "  He  Came  Too  Late,"  we  select  another  illustration : 

"  Strange  that  the  love-lorn  heart  will  beat 

With  rapture  wild  amid  its  folly — 
No  grief  so  soft,  no  pain  so  sweet 

As  love's  delicious  melancholy." 

From  "  The  Broken  Hearted,"  we  take  still  another : 

"  But  when  far,  far  away  o'er  dell  and  mountain, 

He  left  her  side  to  seek  a  distant  land, 
Love  still  hung  weeping  over  Memory's  fountain, 

And  her  young  brow  drooped  on  her  pale  thin  hand ; 
And  when  the  peeping  flowers  of  spring  were  wreathing, 

And  the  soft  air  was  burdened  with  perfume, 
Life's  last  sad  music  on  her  lip  was  breathing, 

And  she  was  lightly  gathered  to  the  tomb." 

"Love's  Last  Interview"  is  so  much  to  our  purpose  in  illus- 
trating this  part  of  our  subject  that  we  had  intended  to  give  it  en- 
tire, but  our  limited  space  forbids.  We  refer  our  readers  to  it  as 
the  best  poem  of  that  class  that  has  been  produced,  since  Burns 
wrote  to  his  "Mary  in  Heaven." 

Mrs.  Welby's  descriptive  powers,  as  our  readers  have  seen  in  the 
extracts  already  given,  are  rarely  excelled ;  yet  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  one  or  two  more  veiy  brief  ones.  Of  a  friend, 
she  says : 

"  For  every  tear  that  gems  her  eye, 

From  her  young  bosom  flows 
Like  dew-drops  from  a  golden  star, 
Or  perfume  from  a  rose." 
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And  of  "  Melodia  : " 

"  While  her  forehead  lay,  like  a  snow-white  dove, 
In  a  nest  of  nut-brown  carls." 

In  all  her  writings  there  is  a  womanly  delicacy  and  a  simplicity, 
sometimes  bordering  on  girlishness,  which  blends  with  her  other 
more  conspicuous  qualities  as  beautifully  as  violet  blends  with  the 
other  colors  of  the  rainbow;  yet  she  is  not  all  softness  and  gentle- 
ness, but  is  capable  of  sterner  feelings,  and  can  wield  the  resolute 
and  the  masculine  as  skillfully  as  the  beautiful  and  the  feminine. 
Of  this,  "  The  American  Sword  "  is  a  fine  illustration  and  is  so  pa- 
triotic and  appropriate  to  the  times,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  it  in  full : 

"  Sword  of  our  gallant  fathers,  defender  of  the  brave 
Of  Washington  upon  the  field  and  Perry  on  the  wave  ! 
Well  might  Columbia's  foemen  beneath  thy  death-stroke  reel, 
For  each  hand  was  firm  that  drew  thee,  and  each  heart  as  true  as  steel; 
There's  not  a  tarnish  on  thy  sheen,  a  rust  upon  thy  blade, 
Though  the  noble  hands  that  drew  thee  are  in  dust  and  ashes  laid  ; 
Thou'rt  still  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  the  safeguard  of  the  free, 
And  may  God  desert  our  banner  when  we  surrender  thee ! 

Sword  of  a  thousand  victories  !  thy  splendors  led  the  way, 
When  our  warriors  trod  the  battle-field  in  terrible  array ; 
Thou  wert  seen  amid  the  carnage,  like  an   angel  in  thy  wrath, 
The  vanquished  and  the  vanquisher  bestrewed  thy  gory  path  ; 
The  life-blood  of  the  haughty  foe  made  red  the  slippery  sod 
When  thy  crimson  blade  descended  like  the  lightning  glance  of  God  ! 
They  poured  their  ranks  like  autumn  leaves,  their  life-blood  as  the  sea, 
But  they  battled  for  a  tyrant — we  battled  to  be  free  ! 

Sword  of  a  thousand  heroes,  how  holy  is  thy  blade, 

So  often  drawn  by  Valor's  arm,  by  gentle  Pity  stayed  ! 

The  warrior  breathes  his  vow  by  thee,  and  seals  it  with  a  kiss, 

He  never  gives  a  holier  pledge,  he  asks  no  more  than  this  ; 

And,  when  he  girds  thee  on  his  side  with  battle  in  his  face, 

He  feels  within  his  single  arm  the  strength  of  all  his  race ; 

He  shrines  thee  in  his  noble  breast,  with  all  things  bright  and  free, 

And  may  God  desert  his  standard,  when  he  surrenders  thee. 

Sword  of  our  country's  battles  !  forever  mayst  thou  prove, 
Amid  Columbia's  freemen,  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove ; 
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Where  like  a  youthful  victress,  with  her  holy  flag  unfurled, 
She  sits  amid  the  nations,  the  empress  of  the  world. 
Behold  the  heaven-horn  goddess,  in  her  glory  and  increase, 
Extending  in  her  lovely  hands  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
Thy  glittering  steel  is  girded  on,  the  safeguard  of  the  free, 
And  may  God  desert  her  standard,  when  she  surrenders  thee  !  " 

We  had  intended  to  give  several  illustrations  of  the  majesty  and 
sublimity  of  her  verse,  in  which  she  seems  to  stoop  as  condescend- 
ingly as  Byron  to  touch  the  loftiest  and  grandest  thoughts,  but  our 
limited  space  excludes  all  but  this  one,  taken  from  her  address  to 
"  Time  !  " 

"  Even  every  heart-beat  in  the  bosom's  cell 
Steals  o'er  the  spirit  like  a  funeral  toll ; 

Each  solemn  stroke  is  like  a  passing  bell, 
Heard  'mid  the  hushes  of  the  startled  soul. 

The  waves  of  feeling,  tossing  to  and  fro 
Like  ocean-billows  restless  and  sublime, 

The  crimson  life-drops  as  they  ebb  and  flow, 
And  the  quick  pulse  with  its  unequal  chime, 
All  beat  with  unruffled  strokes  the  march  of  Time." 

Thus  we  have  given  our  readers  a  few  brief  and  imperfect  hints 
of  the  gems  that  sparkle  so  beautifully  in  the  works  of  one  whom 
we  may  appropriately  style  Our  American  Female  Poet.  Had  she 
lived  to  mature  life,  she  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious poets  of  any  age.  True,  she  has  not  yet  been  properly 
appreciated  by  American  readers ;  and  even  those  who  assume  to 
be  directors  of  the  public  taste  seem  strangely  to  ignore  her  merits, 
while  they  crown  with  the  laurel  wreath  any  foreign  writer  who 
can  produce  a  few  tolerable  pieces  amid  a  flood  of  doggerel.  True 
genius,  however,  can  afford  to  trust  its  reputation  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  time,  which  Mathew  Hale  called  "  the  wisest  thing  under 
heaven,"  for  in  the  long  run  true  merit  is  sure  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  predict  that  Mrs.  Amelia 
B.  Welby's  name  will  live  long  after  the  names  of  many  whom 
noisy  fame  now  delights  to  honor,  have  perished. 


The  mind  of  man,  when  it  indulges  its  curiosity,  enters  into  a 
labyrinth.  — Calvin. 
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CHARACTER,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


BY   JAMES    A.    DALY. 


This  whole  world,  with  all  its  forces,  its  appearances  and  its  dis- 
cipline, was  evidently  intended  for  the  development  of  character. 
The  material  is  everywhere  colored  with  the  effulgence  and  stamped 
with  the  features  of  the  spiritual.  Beyond  the  happy  adaptation  of 
nature  to  the  physical  condition  and  energies  of  man,  it  has  also  infi- 
nite resources  for  leading  out  and  training  up  to  strength  and  beauty 
and  productiveness,  all  the  activities  of  the  spiritual  nature,  and  thus 
producing  that  harmonious,  law-ruled  unity  of  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  we  call  character.  In- 
tegrity, love  of  truth,  purity  of  motive,  reverence  for  God  and  man, 
valor,  virtue — all  these  are  taught  in  the  varied  sceues  of  the  na- 
tural world — as  truly  taught  through  the  artistic  medium  of  color 
and  form,  and  the  suggestions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  as  in  the 
more  direct  revelation  of  the  Deity  to  man  in  written  language. 

As  this  world  is  constituted,  character,  lofty  and  stable,  is  the 
choicest  product  of  discipline  and  endeavor.  It  is  all  of  the  man 
that  possesses  a  real  efficiency  in  life,  and  all  that  will  bear  the 
shocks  and  dissolutions  of  a  change  from  the  earthly  to  the  eternal 
state.  And  so  closely  blended  are  the  interests  of  the  whole  human 
family,  as  regards  the  working  out  of  character,  that  in  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  a  part  in  finding  or  losing  the  priceless  possession,  all 
must  share.  We  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  that  it 
makes  an  immense  difference  with  each  of  us,  as  to  our  characters,  what 
kind  of  associates  we  have,  and  what  general  spirit  pervades  our 
community,  our  country,  our  age.  In  the  munificence  of  Divine 
wisdom,  it  is  ordained  that  every  generous  sentiment,  every  noble 
thought  which  fills  any  mind,  shall  be  communicated  by  subtle  sym- 
pathies to  others — so  that  whatever  of  good  one  individual  can 
gain,  may  be  imparted  indefinitely,  to  the  enriching  of  multitudes. 
But  the  opposite  is  also  true.  Associations,  social  ties,  interlacing 
sympathies,  sensitively  responsive,  may  become  the  means  of  un- 
limited ill.     An  impure  thought,  an   ungenerous  sentiment,  will 
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surely  be  communicated,  and  winged  upon  a  mission  of  destruction 
to  all  characters  into  which  it  may  gain  admission. 

Thus  it  seems,  we  are  called  upon  to  compare  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  two  great  classes  of  influence  by  which  character  is  af- 
fected, the  Divine  and  the  human.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
we  may  very  well  regard  these  leading  agencies  in  the  formation  of 
character,  as  having  their  greatest  sway  and  freest  scope  respectively 
in  the  city  and  the  country.  In  the  city,  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
mere  human  agencies  are  dominant.  The  instructive  teachings  of 
nature  find  little  opportunity  for  an  audience  with  the  busy  multi- 
tudes of  the  city.  By  the  dust  and  smoke  of  human  enterprises, 
men  shut  out  from  their  sight  the  calm  blue  heavens  and  the  mys- 
terious stars.  In  the  country,  life  is  more  rational.  Freed  from  the 
commotion  of  cities,  at  liberty  to  observe  and  reflect,  the  very 
tranquility  of  nature  calms  the  mind,  and  makes  it  susceptible  of 
all  holy  impulses  and  elevated  aims.  In  the  city,  the  works  of 
men  meet  the  eye,  the  words  of  men  fill  the  ear,  the  standards  of 
men  are  accepted  by  the  mind.  The  blind  lead  the  blind.  En- 
deavors, at  best  inadequate,  are  regulated  by  conventional  standards. 
The  erring  judgments,  the  low  aims,  the  feverish  passions  of  men 
are  more  or  less  prevalent  through  the  whole  seething  mass  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  country,  the  majestic  works  of  God  are  every- 
where most  prominent,  with  their  inspiring  symbols  of  purity  and 
infinity;  the  musics  of  nature  charm  the  ear  and  soothe  the  soul. 
There  is  a  perceptible,  pervading  divinity  in  the  broad  sunshine 
and  green  landscapes  of  the  country.  It  possesses  more  of  the  ele- 
ments which  are  essential  to  develop  strength  and  perfection  of  char- 
acter, than  the  city  can  possibly  afford. 

While  contrasting  these  two  agencies  in  their  effects  upon  char- 
acter, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  must  disparage  the  one  in 
order  to  enhance  the  other.  Both  the  human  and  the  divine  in- 
fluences have  their  proper  offices  in  the  completion  of  character. 
The  question  before  us  is,  which  exercises  the  more  favorable 
influence  ?  Surely,  we  must  answer,  the  divine,  ever-pure  ministry 
of  nature.  I  do  not  forget  that  cities  present  admirable  advantages 
to  those  capaple  of  using  them  for  the  development  of  character. 
The  choicest  productions  of  art,  the  best  libraries,  the  most  excel- 
lent orators,  the  highest  talent  in  all  departments  of  learning — 
these  advantages  are  all  aggregated  in  populous  centres.     There  is 
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in  cities,  a  certain  throb  of  life,  intense,  invigorating  to  those  who 
can  feel  it.  There  are  opportunities  of  culture  and  refinement  of 
taste  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  But  all  these  presuppose  for  their 
proper  enjoyment  and  use,  a  character  already  somewhat  formed 
upon  a  stable  basis  of  principle,  and  with  an  upward  and  progress- 
ive attitude.  Strength  is  the  essential  quality  of  all  truly  noble 
character,  and  this,  while  it  is  possible  anywhere,  is  rather  indige- 
nous to  the  country.  Our  great  men  generally  grow  up  from  sturdy 
country  boys.  The  city  furnishes  grace  and  elegance  of  manner, 
shrewdness,  tact — all  artificial  finish — but  of  what  avail  are  these, 
if  the  robust  quality  of  truthful  manliness  be  wanting  ? 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  much  mingling  of  men  with  each 
other  in  all  the  relations  of  society,  beyond  certain  narrow  and 
sacred  limits,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
highest  type  of  character.  Even  under  the  happiest  circumstances, 
and  with  those  of  the  most  congenial  tastes,  we  must  all  be  sensible 
of  a  considerable  toning  down  of  our  purposes,  sentiments  and  as- 
pirations. Our  higher  natures  generally  wear  a  mask,  in  all  earth- 
ly gatherings.  Much  association  with  others  leads  inevitably  to  a 
formal,  artificial,  and  measurably  false  style  of  feeling  and  conduct. 
The  little  deceptions  and  insincerities  deemed  necessary  to  polite- 
ness in  every  day  life,  react  with  great  force  upon  the  truthfulness, 
and  consequently  upon  the  vigor  of  the  character.  More  reflection, 
more  solitude  in  the  solemn  hush  of  which  the  soul  holds  converse 
with  unclouded  truth,  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  high 
character,  than  the  drudgeries  and  excitements  of  city  life  afford  to 
the  majority  of  men. 

I  have  been,  of  course,  speaking  of  what  is — not  what  ought  to 
be.  It  is  a  fact  that  city  life  makes  sad  havoc  with  character.  It 
is  equally  true  that  much  of  the  goodness  which  we  attribute  to 
the  agency  of  a  simple  country  life,  is  of  a  negative  kind.  Indeed, 
neither  time  nor  place,  nor  scenery,  nor  outward  influences  of  any 
sort,  can  of  themselves,  give  strength  and  amplitude  of  character. 
Circumstances,  be  they  ever  so  favorable,  are  helpful,  only  when 
employed  by  a  royal  soul,  full  of  inherent  vitality,  and  earnestly 
striving,  through  conflict  and  through  calm,  to  win  back  its  precious 
birthright — a  noble  character. 


®tu    QiiHttu'i    ®#x\xtx. 


THE     GOPHERS'     BALL 


BY   MRS.    M.   D.    STRONG. 


Early  one  warm  morning,  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  the  leaves,  a 
gopher  put  his  head  up  from  his  hole  in  a  certain  garden  in  Oak- 
land. Everything  looked  very  pleasant ;  so  he  threw  the  dirt  out 
of  the  pouches  on  each  side  of  his  mouth,  and  crawled  out  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine.  The  plum  trees  and  pear  trees  were  all  covered  with 
white  blossoms,  and  the  roses  were  opening,  and  the  sky  was  so 
blue  and  the  air  so  soft  and  sweet  that  it  made  the  gopher  feel 
very  glad.  He  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  a  beautiful  world  to 
live  in,  and  that  it  was  wonderful  how  everything  was  arranged  to 
make  the  gophers  happy.  And  presently  he  called  to  his  wife, 
who  had  been  digging  another  hole,  and  had  just  put  her  head  out 
of  it. 

"  My  dear,1'  said  he,  "  you  know  that  to-morrow  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  wedding.  Suppose  we  give  a  grand  ball  to-morrow 
night;  there  is  a  full  moon  and  the  nights  are  charming." 

And  she  said:  "With  all  my  heart;"  and  all  the  young  gophers 
danced  around  for  joy. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  gopher  ;  "  do  you  go  and  see  what  you 
can  do  about  providing  things  for  a  very  nice  supper,  and  I  will  go 
and  see  if  I  can  get  my  friend  Mr.  Cricket  to  come  with  his  band, 
and  make  the  music  for  us." 

Now  you  know  the  crickets  are  great  singers.  Some  seasons  of 
the  year  they  get  together  and  rehearse  every  warm  night.  Have 
not  you  heard  them  ?  I  have,  and  I  think  they  are  very  fine  mu- 
sicians. 

So  the  old  gopher  went  to  talk  with  his  friend  the  cricket,  and 
his  wife,  she  went  all  around  the  garden  to  see  what  she  could 
gather  together  for  a  feast,  and  the  young  gophers,  they  went 
around  with  the  cards  of  invitation.  And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you 
all  the  places  they  went  to,  and  everything  they  did  that  day  and 
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the  next,  because  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  tired.  I  will  pass  that 
all  over  and  tell  you  about  the  ball. 

Their  ball-room  was  the  ground  between  a  plum  tree  and  a  pear 
tree  that  stood  near  together,  with  their  branches  meeting  over- 
head, and  they  were  all  covered  with  white  flowers  that  shone  in 
the  moonlight  like  silver  lamps  among  the  green  leaves.  And  close 
around  the  stem  of  one  of  these  trees  grew  three  large  mushrooms, 
and  these  were  their  tables.  Before  the  moon  was  well  up,  Mr. 
Gopher,  and  Madam  Gopher,  and  the  }7oung  gophers  were  all  ready, 
and  sitting,  dressed  in  their  best,  with  their  hair  brushed  sleek  and 
smooth.  And  pretty  soon  the  guests  began  to  come  in.  First 
came  the  cricket  and  his  band  of  musicians,  all  dressed  in  plain 
black  and  looking  very  genteel.  And  Mr.  Gopher  had  arranged  a 
kind  of  gallery  for  them  to  sit  in,  on  the  broad  leaves  of  a  mustard 
stalk  that  was  growing  close  by.  Next  came  an  old,  aristocratic, 
gray-haired  rat,  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  garden, 
and  he  brought  with  him  his  pretty  little  neice  Miss  Mouse,  who 
had  such  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  she  wore  a  dress  of  a  delicate  grayish 
color,  trimmed  with  the  softest,  silkiest  fur  you  ever  saw,  and  every- 
body said  how  neat  and  becoming  it  was.  And  after  that  the 
guests  poured  in  thick  and  fast. 

There  was  Mr.  Frog,  with  his  brothers  and  cousins,  all  dressed 
in  green  uniform  and  looking  as  smart  as  you  please.  There  were 
the  grasshoppers,  who  were  considered  the  best  dancers  in  the  gar- 
den— and  well  they  might  be,  for  they  had  such  long  legs — and 
some  of  them  had  bright  green  coats  and  pants,  and  some  of  them 
were  dressed  in  sober  brown.  And  there  was  Mr.  Spider,  smiling 
and  bowing  to  everybody,  the  politest  fellow  in  the  whole  crowd. 
The  lizards,  too,  were  there,  splendidly  dressed,  but  they  were  very 
shy  and  sat  away  by  themselves,  half  hidden  among  some  weeds. 
And  there  were  the  Bugs,  old  and  young,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins, 
nephews  and  neices,  more  than  I  could  name,  and  dressed  in  eveiy 
color  you  can  think  of,  from  the  bright  scarlet  trimmed  with  black 
that  the  handsome  little  lady  bug  wore,  to  the  black  coat  of  the 
beetle,  who  was  rather  clumsy  and  stupid,  and  couldn't  dance  much. 

But  the  belles  of  the  evening  were  the  Misses  Butterfly.  They 
were  sisters  and  very  beautiful,  too,  and  elegantly  dressed.  One  of 
them  wore  a  dress  of  brilliant  orange  color,  trimmed  with  delicate 
feather  work  of  crimson,  and  another  wore  rich  black  all  embroid- 
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ered  with  gold.  Oh  !  they  were  very  lovely  and  everybody  was  so 
captivated  by  them,  that  before  the  evening  was  over,  they  were 
quite  worn  out  with  dancing.  Everybody  except  Mr.  Frog,  and  he 
had  fallen  so  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Mouse,  that  he  could 
not  notice  anybody  else.  He  talked  with  her  and  waltzed  with 
her,  and  begged  her  not  to  waltz  with  any  one  else,  for  he  felt  sure 
it  would  break  his  heart  to  see  any  other  gentleman's  arm  around 
her — he  should  go  immediately  and  throw  himself  into  the  water, 
he  knew.  And  when  her  uncle,  the  gray-haired  rat,  excused  him- 
self on  the  plea  of  not  feeling  well  (though,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  chance  to  make  off  with  some 
chickens  that  an  old  hen  had  just  hatched  out  under  a  briar  rose  in 
the  corner,  for  he  was  a  rat  that  had  a  great  regard  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  never  did  a  mean  thing  openly),  Mr.  Frog  offered  to  take 
charge  of  the  neice,  and  see  her  safely  home.  Everybody  said  it 
was  clearly  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  wedding  before  long. 

But  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Frog's  enjoyment,  he  espied  the  lizards 
skulking  around  among  the  weeds,  and  he  became  very  indignant. 
He  said  he  was  astonished  that  Madam  Gopher  should  have  invited 
them.  To  be  sure  they  lived  in  the  same  puddle  with  himself,  but 
he  had  never  thought  of  noticing  them,  and  they  did  not  belong  to 
his  set  at  all.  He  had  understood  it  was  to  be  a  very  select  com- 
pany or  he  should  not  have  come.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  take 
his  lady,  the  mouse,  and  leave  immediately.  And  so  he  sat  down 
very  glum,  under  a  mustard  leaf  and  would  not  dance  any  more, 
though  Miss  Mouse  tried  to  coax  him  with  the  tears  in  her  pretty 
eyes.  But  when  Mr.  Gopher  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet  and  blew  a 
honeysuckle  trumpet  to  call  the  company  to  the  table,  Mr.  Frog  re- 
covered his  good  humor,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  supper. 

And  indeed  it  was  a  very  sumptuous  affair,  and  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  all  the  company.  There  were  green  peas  and  young  po- 
tatoes and  all  the  nicest  young  vegetables  for  the  Gophers'  own  re- 
lations ;  and  Madam  Gopher  had  dug  down  with  her  own  paws, 
and  cut  off  the  sweet  juicy  roots  of  several  fine  young  trees  for  the 
occasion,  much  to  the  gardener's  vexation,  for  he  stormed  and 
scolded,  and  declared  that  he  would  poison  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
gophers,  but  Madam  Gopher  didn't  trouble  herself  about  that,  for 
she  was  used  to  it.     Then  there  were  ripe,  luscious  strawberries,  of 
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which  the  whole  family  of  the  Bugs  were  very  fond,  and  many 
kinds  of  honey  and  rich  flower  juices  for  the  grasshoppers  and  but- 
terflies, and  dew  sparkling  in  rose-leaf  cups,  and  dried  flies  and 
worms,  and  Oh !  I  can  not  tell  you  the  half.  Everybody  ate  till 
they  could  eat  no  more  and  then  they  went  to  dancing  again. 

But  they  had  eaten  too  much  to  feel  like  dancing  quite  so  mer- 
rily as  they  had  done  before.  Then  Mr.  Grasshopper,  in  dancing 
with  one  of  the  Misses  Butterfly,  threw  his  long  legs  a  little  too 
high  and  caught  his  foot  in  the  rich,  delicate  trimming  of  her  dress 
and  tore  off  the  feathers  sadly,  at  which  Mr.  Spider,  who  admired 
her  very  much,  was  so  incensed,  that  he  declared  he  would  chal- 
lenge the  grasshopper  on  the  spot  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  his  friends 
had  much  ado  to  prevent  it.  And  afterward,  when  one  of  the  bash- 
ful lizards  summoned  courage  to  ask  Miss  Butterfly  to  dance  with 
him,  she  scornfully  told  him  she  would  as  soon  think  of  dancing 
with  a  caterpillar.  And  Mr.  Frog  ill  naturedly  remarked  that  she 
had  better  not  say  much  about  the  caterpillars,  as  he  knew  her  to 
be  a  near  relation  of  theirs. 

So  when  the  moon  was  almost  down  and  the  blossoms  in  the 
trees  grew  a  little  dim,  they  all  made  their  adieus  to  Madam 
Gopher,  declaring  that  they  had  never  spent  so  pleasant  an  evening 
in  their  lives,  and  then  they  went  home. 

But  the  next  day  they  slept  late  and  were  terribly  out  of  sorts 
all  day.  Mr.  Frog  had  a  headache  and  a  fit  of  the  dumps,  and  the 
crickets  were  very  hoarse,  and  the  grasshoppers  were  stiff  and  sore 
with  dancing,  and  the  Misses  Butterfly  had  taken  cold  and  were 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  and  cover  up  inside  the  rose  leaves,  and  they 
began  to  doubt  whether  a  ball  were  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world  after  all. 


But  if  we  and  our  posterity  reject  religious  instruction  and  au- 
thority, violate  the  rules  of  eternal  justice,  trifle  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  morality  and  recklessly  destroy  the  political  constitution 
which  holds  us  together,  no  man  can  tell  how  suddenly  a  cata- 
strophe may  overwhelm  us,  that  shall  bury  all  our  glory  in  profound 
obscurity. —  — Webster. 

Within  thine  own  bosom  are  the  stars  of  thy  destiny. — Schiller. 


G&itst'*    ®abU. 


If  any  of  our  city  readers  are  afflicted  with  sore  eyes  and  have  exhausted  all 
other  remedies  without  relief,  we  advise  them  to  go  and  take  a  look  at  the 
beautiful  little  park  around  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office,  and  if  that 
does  not  effect  a  cure  their  case  must  be  desperate  indeed  ;  for  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  charming  little  nook  since  our  arrival  in  this  State.  We 
remember  what  an  unsightly  looking  and  odoriferous  spot  it  used  to  be  three 
or^four  years  ago,  when  the  common  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  city  garbage, 
and  can  scarcely  credit  our  senses.  We  never  go  through  it  now  without 
dreaming  of  Aladdin,  the  good  Genie,  the  Enchanted  Garden  and  the  Won- 
derful Lamp.  That  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Yucca  Gloriosa,  at  present 
in  full  bloom,  looks  fit  to  adorn  Mahomet's  Paradise.  That  young  Wash- 
ingtonia  gigantea,  or  "  Big  Tree  "  of  California,  whose  ancestors  were 
battling  with  the  storms  of  the  Sierras  long  before  Solomon  built  the 
Temple,  or  Cheops  reared  an  Egyptian  Pyramid,  or  Greece  had  a  mythol- 
ogy, looks  as  if  it  were  designed  to  watch  over  and  guard  the  destiny  of  a 
city  that  is  yet  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  That  Cupressus  Lawso- 
niana,  the  progenitors  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray  in 
Shasta  and  Scott's  valleys  in  northern  California  and,  with  their  graceful 
branches  curving  at  first  upward  like  those  of  the  common  spruce  and  then 
near  their  tips  bending  down  like  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  seems  specially  adapted  to  adorn  a 
land, 

"  Whose  hills  are  of  gold  and  whose  valleys  teem 
With  an  untold  fruitfulness." 

Those  two  specimens  of  the  Araucaria,  as  they  stand  smiling  in  the 
sun,  appear  to  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  having  exchanged  their  home 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  Chili,  where  they  bloom  with  a  symmetry 
almost  incredible,  for  one  under  milder  skies  in  a  State  reserved  for  such  a 
future  as  human  seers  have  never  imagined  even  in  the  wild  dreams  of  a 
"  Golden  Age."  And  that  Cedrus  Deodora,  with  its  glossy  ever  verdant 
foliage  and  pendant  shoots,  drooping  elegantly,  like  wat«r-jets  from  a  foun- 
tain, looks  happy  for  having  forsaken  the  dull  stagnant  society  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  for  a  companionship  whose  life  throbs  with  a  pulse 
and  is  nerved  with  a  will  that  is  destined  to  conquer  all  obstacles  and  lead 
all  races  and  ages  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  credit  of  this  delightful  ornament  of  our  city,  however,  is  not  due 
to  Wonderful  Lamps,  Magic  Rings,  or  Good  Genies,  but  to  the  fine  taste 
and  public  spirit  of  a  fellow  citizen.     The  one  hundred  and   sixty-four 
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evergreen  trees  of  fifty-seven  rare  and  costly  varieties,  that  have  trans- 
formed the  Custom  House  grounds  from  what  was  little  better  than  a  cess- 
pool into  a  park  that  is  the  pride  of  San  Francisco,  were  planted  and  have 
been  reared  up  to  the  present  time,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $3,500,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Sanford.  Of  this  sum  that  gentleman  has  received  from  individual 
subscriptions  about  Si, 200,  and  the  balance  has  come  from  his  own  pocket. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  citizens.  We  should  remember, 
that  while  the  loud-mouthed  "  friends  of  the  dear  people "  have  been 
scheming  for  office  and  wrangling  over  the  spoils  of  our  city,  State  and 
national  treasuries,  one  good  man  among  us,  of  more  patriotism  than  am- 
bition, has  been  depleting  his  own  purse  for  the  general  good.  While  so 
many  have  been  fattening  on  the  public  interests,  he  has  been  impoverish- 
ing himself  to  promote  the  people's  welfare.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Sanford 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  citizens  and  that  such  deeds  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  "  die  tongueless  "  or  lose  their  reward. 

By  the  way,  we  would  suggest  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been 
made  for  public  parks  in  a  city  of  such  a  prospective  future  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Many  fine 
places,  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  still  remain  and  can  now  be  secured 
by  a  moderate  outlay.  One  of  them  is  in  Spring  Valley  around  the  fresh 
water  lake,  formerly  christened  "  Washerwoman's  Bay,"  which,  in  natural 
facilities,  excels  every  other  spot  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  read  of  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  a  street  has  been  laid 
out  through  it,  and  that  it  is  to  be  filled  in.  For  the  honor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  hope  not.  A  Board  of  City  Fathers  that  could  allow  such  a 
desecration  ought  to  be  doomed  to  a  notoriety,  in  comparison  with  which 
oblivion  would  be  mercy.  We  would  suggest  that  the  surplus  funds  now 
in  the  city  treasury,  which  so  perplex  our  Supervisors,  could  not  be  more 
wisely  expended  than  in  securing  and  preserving  that  delightful  spot  as  an 
ornament  and  a  blessing  to  all  future  dwellers  in  this  queen  city  of  the 
Golden  State. 

The  Pacific  Monthly. — Our  readers  no  doubt  are  surprised  to  see  a 
literary  visitor  with  a  new  name.  Our  explanation  is  this  :  On  buying  the 
Hesperian  of  its  former  owners,  we  intended  to  continue  its  publication 
under  the  same  title,  but  with  its  scope  and  aim  enlarged  and  elevated. 
We  never  liked  the  idea  of  separating  the  sexes  in  literature  any  more  than 
in  schools,  churches,  families  or  social  life.  Indeed  we  have  never  thought 
that  either  could  secure  the  deepest  happiness  and  the  highest  attainment 
without  the  other.  They  were  made  for  each  other,  and  the  more  they 
have  in  common,  the  better  it  must  be  for  both.  Hence  we  intended  our 
labors  for  all  classes  of  readers — male  as  well  as  female.  To  suggest  this 
change  of  purpose  we  changed  the  general  style  and  ajjpearance  of  the 
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Hesperian  ill  our  last  issue ;  but,  although  our  friends  generally  are  de- 
lighted with  these  improvements,  they  still  persist  in  calliug  our  work  a 
Ladies'  Magazine.  To  remove  that  impression  entirely  from  the  public 
mind  and  to  convince  our  bachelor  and  Benedict  friends  that  our  labors  are 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  ladies,  we  have  decided  on  a  change  of  name, 
and  shall  henceforth  publish  under  the  title  of  The  Pacific  Monthly.  Of 
course  we  shall  send  to  all  who  have  subscribed  for  the  Hesperian ;  and  all 
debts  due  that  publication  will  be  collected  by  us.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
approve  the  change  which  we  have  deemed  expedient,  and  still  continue  to 
give  us  their  sympathy  and  support.  We  are  grateful  for  past  encourage- 
ment, of  which  our  present  prosperous  condition  is  evidence,  and  shall 
spare  no  pains  or  labor  to  render  our  magazine  worthy  of  a  State  for  which 
is  reserved  a  future  unexampled  in  history. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  Nos.  417  and  419  Montgomery  street,  have  laid  on 
our  table  the  following  new  works,  which  they  have  just  received  from 
publishing  houses  in  the  East : 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity,  translated  from  the  German 
by  Frederica  Rowan.  The  German  original  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Zschokke.  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  Prince  Albert  for  some  years 
before  his  death.  After  that  sad  event,  Queen  Victoria,  feeling  an  unusual 
interest  in  these  meditations  from  this  circumstance,  caused  them  to  be 
translated  into  English.  We  have  never  seen  the  original,  but,  from  the 
style,  we  judge  the  translating  to  have  been  beautifully  done.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable book,  full  of  fine  thoughts  adapted  to  afford  satisfaction  to  serious 
minds  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing.  It  is  religious  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term,  entirely  free  from  cant  and  bigotry,  and  destined  to  be 
extensively  read  and  dearly  loved.  The  fact  that  Victoria  and  Albert  loved 
such  a  work,  speaks  more  for  their  real  character  than  volumes  of  biography; 
and  a  book  worthy  of  their  attention  is  certainly  worthy  to  be  considered 
attentively  by  all  lesser  personages.  None  who  read  it  carefully,  we  think, 
will  fail  to  be  interested. 

Speaking  to  the  Heart,  or  Sermons  for  the  People,  by  Thomas 
Guthrie,  D.  D.  This  author  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Scotland's 
pulpit  orators  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He  writes  in  a  compact  and  lucid 
style  and  illustrates  his  great  thoughts  by  historic  allusions,  familiar  anec- 
dotes and  experiences  common  to  all- his  readers.  The  book  before  us  is 
one  of  his  best — equal  at  least  to  those  others  which  have  given  him  such 
a  reputation  on  two  continents.     Persons  who  love  the  class  of  literature  to 
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which  this  hook  belongs  will  find  in  it  precious  food  hoth  for  the  mind  and 
heart. 

Grandmamma's  Sunshine,  by  the  Author  of  Kitty's  Victories.  A 
charming  hook  of  stories  for  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  ; 
neatly  printed  on  fine  paper ;  beautifully  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  ;  and 
adapted  to  please  and  benefit  the  little  folks.  We  advise  every  father,  who 
loves  to  see  little  tongues  play  and  little  eyes  sparkle,  to  put  it  in  his  pocket 
the  next  time  he  goes  home  from  his  workshop  or  office. 

Around  the  Pyramids,  being  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land,  and,  incident- 
ally, through  several  European  countries  and  portions  of  Africa,  by  Aaron 
Ward.  The  author  has  given  us  in  a  very  compact  form  a  sketch  of  his 
observations,  together  with  a  full  collection  of  historical  facts  relating  to 
the  places  described.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  all  travels  in 
those  regions  are  ;  and  is  evidently  wrought  up  with  pains-taking  and  care. 
The  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject  and  cannot  fail  to  please  those 
who  are  fond  of  that  class  of  books.  In  the  Appendix,  the  items  of  ex- 
pense incidental  to  travels  in  those  countries  are  given — a  fine  feature,  but 
for  some  reason  very  rare  in  books  of  travels. 

Sylvia's  Lovers,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  This  is  a  novel  with  the  scene 
laid  among  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  in  a  little  fishing  village  in  the 
northeast  of  England.  The  writer  has  evidently  seen  that  phase  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  studied  it  with  great  care.  Her  book  shows  an  unusually 
keen  and  searching  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  ;  and  its 
chief  excellence  consists  in  describing  vividly  and  faithfully  those  passions, 
motives  and  impulses  which  are  common  to  all  human  hearts  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  author  excels  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  her 
descriptions  of  character.  Her  wit  is  often  of  the  finest  order.  Her  sub- 
ject, of  course,  involves  a  great  amount  of  low  language — far  more,  we  con- 
fess, than  we  relish  in  a  book.  Still,  Sylvia's  Lovers  is  no  more  objection- 
able, in  this  respect,  than  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Yet  it  is  a  vitiated  taste 
that  demands  such  literature.  With  this  exception,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  book  is 
very  fine  indeed. 

The  above  works  can  be  found  at  Roman  &  Co.'s,  together  with  all  the 
latest  and  best  publications  that  issue  from  the  American  press.  They 
have  greater  facilities  for  procuring  books  from  the  East,  and  keep  on  hand 
a  larger  and  better  assortment  than  any  other  dealers  on  this  coast.  Our 
readers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  own  advantage  to  do  their  trading  with 
them. 

Thanks. — We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  James  A.  McDougal,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  California,  a  copy  of  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
for  which  he  has  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 
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Copper. — During  the  last  month,  as  we  learn  from  our  exchanges,  a  large 
number  of  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  of  California — 
some  of  them  prospecting  very  rich  and  showing  that,  ere  long,  copper  will 
be  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  State.  The  Editor  of  the  Los  An- 
geles News,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Soledad  mines,  reports  them  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Several  companies  had  got  under  way  and 
were  prospecting  their  claims  vigorously.  The  Soledad  Hill  Copper 
Mining  Company  were  running  a  tunnel  into  the  hill  so  as  to  strike  several 
of  the  leads.  They  were  working  three  sets  of  hands  and  were  progress- 
ing three  or  four  feet  per  day.  New  comers  were  rushing  in  and  the  whole 
region  round  was  being  thoroughly  prospected. 

The  Shasta  Courier  reports  the  Pittsburg  mines,  recently  discovered 
to  be  in  a  very  flattering  condition.  Cuts  and  tunnels  were  being  run  into 
them  in  all  directions,  with  fine  prospects.  Copper  City  presented  a  lively 
appearance,  buildings  were  rapidly  going  up,  and  scores  of  people  were 
coming  and  going  daily.  Families  had  begun  to  make  it  their  home.  A 
new  district  called  the  Sugar  Pine  District  had  been  discovered  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Crow  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  Copper  City,  and 
furnished  some  of  the  finest  appearing  rock  the  Editor  had  seen. 

The  Bulletin  says  the  Alta  Mine  in  Del  Norte  County  is  being  worked 
very  successfully,  and  the  ore  taken  out,  chiefly  rich  carbonates,  assaying 
very  well.  This  company,  we  believe,  is  not  incorporated,  and  none  of  the 
claims  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  Stockton  Independent  reports  the  arrival  of  large  quantities  of  cop- 
per ore  from  the  Union  Company's  mines.  Only  the  richest  specimens  are 
shipped  away.  Many  claims  around  Copperopolis  yield  large  quantities  of 
rock,  not  sufficiently  rich  to  justify  shipment  to  the  East,  but  which  will 
yield  a  rich  return,  when  works  for  its  reduction  are  erected  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines. 

According  to  the  Nevada  Democrat,  a  new  lead,  called  the  Dorsey,  had 
been  discovered  on  Bear  river,  the  ore  from  which,  as  shown  by  the  average 
assays,  yields  nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  Well  and 
Distillery  leads  also  furnish  fine  specimens  of  copper  ore. 

Copper  has  also  been  recently  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte  Creek, 
and  the  specimens  taken  are  very  rich,  some  of  them  showing  the  native 
copper. 

New  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  at  Miner's  ranch  in  the  foot- 
hills about  six  miles  from  Oroville.     Copper  is  found  only  three  or  four 
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feet  below  the  surface,  and  at  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  it  is  believed, 
good  paying  ore  will  be  reached.  According  to  the  Oroville  Record,  copper 
has  also  just  been  discovered  near  "White  Rock,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Feather  River. 

A  rich  copper  lead  has  been  discovered  near  Indian  Springs  in  Nevada 
County.  Sufficient  quantities  of  ore,  says  the  Transcript,  have  been  taken 
out  to  prove  it  to  be  the  richest  lead  ever  struck  in  the  county.  A  company 
had  been  formed,  with  one  hundred  feet  constituting  a  share,  and  $1,200  a 
share  had  been  refused  for  its  stock. 

Several  rich  discoveries  of  copper  have  been  made  in  Calaveras  County, 
yet  the  mines  there  have  been  very  little  prospected.  No  doubt  millions  of 
wealth  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  range  of  the  Union  and  Keystone 
lodes,  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Cosumnes  rivers. 

The  Placerville  News  reports  a  copper  lead  on  Cold  Spring  Flat,  three 
miles  below  the  city  of  Placerville. 

Several  well  defined  and  extensive  copper  leads  have  just  been  discov- 
ered near  Gilroy  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  have  caused  great  excitement 
in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Editor  of  the  Placerville  News  says  :  We  were  shown  a  piece  of 
ore  yesterday,  taken  from  the  Lafayette  lead  in  Amador  County,  which 
looks  very  rich.  Col.  Swadly  informs  us  that  the  lead  assays  sixty  per 
cent,  of  copper  at  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  Napoleon  Copper  Co.,  located  about  four  miles  south  of  Copner- 
opolis,  has  two  distinct  veins,  and  the  ore  is  assorted  to  a  grade  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  American  Copper  Mining  Co.,  near  Grass  Valley,  have  struck  rich 
ore  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Napa  Reporter  learns  that  a  rich  lode  of  copper  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  gulch  running  down  from  the  mountains  which  separate  Napa 
County  from  Santa  Rosa,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Ore 
has  been  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  which  assayed  as  high 
as  fifty-eight  per  cent.  The  vein  is  definitely  established  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  as  to  the  richness  and  certainty  of  the  mine. 

Copper  has  just  been  discovered  in  Amador  Valley,  Alameda  County  ; 
also  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Diablo.  The  Call  says  that  Mount  Diablo  is 
being  prospected  to  its  summit  and  apparently  with  excellent  success.  Its 
Editor  has  seen  specimens  of  copper  ore  from  the  John  Bell  lead,  which 
are  almost  equal  to  the  Peacock  ore  from  the  Union  lead  at  Copperopolis. 
Parties  recently  from  that  locality  think  the  leads  both  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  likely  to  prove  equal  in  richness  to  any  yet  discovered. 

The  Amador  Weekly  Times  reports  the  discovery  of  two  more  copper 
leads  near  Angel's  Ranch  in  Amador  County.     One  is  said  to  be  seven 
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inches  wide  and  nearly  pure,  while  the  other  is  thirteen  inches  in  width 
and  assays  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  same  paper  says  that  Col.  Swadly  returned  to  Jackson  last  week, 
and  gives  the  most  encouraging  accounts  relative  to  the  copper  lodes  re- 
cently discovered  by  him  in  Cold  Springs  Valley. 

Dr.  Wells  of  Oakland  has  just  sbown  us  specimens  of  ore  from  a  lead 
discovered  by  him  on  Dry  Creek,  Napa  County,  which  he  thinks  overlies 
a  rich  lead  of  copper.  These  and  other  discoveries  now  being  made  almost 
daily  show  that  copper,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  an  important  interest  on 
this  coast,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  this  wonderful  State. 

Silver. — Rich  silver  leads  have  just  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Red  Dog,  Shasta  County,  but  as  yet  their  exact  locality  is  kept  a  secret. 

The  Nevada  Democrat  reports  the  discovery  of  several  rich  silver  leads, 
the  ore  from  which  prospects  from  S210  to  $780  per  ton. 

Coal  Oil  has  been  discovered  near  Marysville.  A  shaft  twelve  feet 
deep  has  been  sunk  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Colusa  County,  and 
oil  found  in  large  quantities. 

Resin,  of  excellent  quality,  has  been  made  from  trees  near  Forbstown, 
Butte  County.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  State  can 
easily  be  produced. 

The  Daily  Morning  Star  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  just  established 
in  this  city  by  a  company  of  practical  printers.  It  is  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers at  ten  cents  per  week.     We  wish  it  success  with  all  our  heart. 

The  Steamer  Constitution  brought,  on  the  28th  of  April  last,  3,000 
packages  of  ordnance  stores  and  20,000  muskets  of  approved  pattern,  with 
accoutrements,  for  the  use  of  this  State. 

The  Papers  in  Southern  California  complain  that  portions  of  that 
country  are  roamed  over  by  lawless  bands  of  armed  men,  who  steal  horses 
and  commit  other  depredations.  They  predict  that,  unless  these  bands  are 
suppressed,  there  will  be  trouble  in  that  neighborhood. 

Professor  Whitney,  State  Geologist,  makes  Mount  Shasta  14,440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Surveyor-General  F.  M.  Case,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  lately  made  a  triangulation,  to  obtain  the  elevation  of  Long's 
Peak,  in  Colorado  Territory.     He  finds  its  hight  to  be  14,470  feet. 

Pacific  City. — We  understand  that  the  owners  of  this  enterprise  are 
making  arrangements  to  send  up  a  colony  without  delay  to  erect  wharves, 
mills  and  stores.  The  Oregonians  are  getting  quite  excited  over  the  matter, 
and  generally  predict  for  it  a  splendid  success  in  the  end.  It  is  so  situated 
that  it  must  be  an  important  place  at  no  distant  day.  It  will  not,  indeed, 
grow  as  San  Francisco  has  grown,  yet  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  vast  in- 
land country  that  will  yet  number  its  population  by  millions,  and  must  be 
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the  second  city  in  importance  on  this  coast.  We  would  rather  have  stock 
in  it  than  in  nine-tenths  of  the  mining  claims  that  have  so  bewitched  San 
Franciscans  for  many  months. 

m    »    i  
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SUMMARY  OF  FASHION. 


Bonnets  continue  to  be  worn  high  in  front  with  flowers  and  feathers  at 
the  top.  Straw  will  be  most  in  vogue  this  season,  also  leghorn.  For  full 
dress,  white  crape  bonnets,  variously  trimmed  and  ornamented,  are  worn. 
A  pretty  style  of  bonnet,  very  suitable  for  the  season  is,  front  of  green 
crape,  crown  of  white  crape,  the  curtain  of  two  bias  folds  of  crape,  one 
green,  the  other  white. ;  at  the  top  green  leaves  with  white  flowers  inter- 
spersed ;  and  green  strings.     Gray  straws  will  be  fashionable ;  also,   silk 

bonnets  shirred  and  puffed Dresses  are  genei-ally  worn  with  bodies 

high  and  slightly  pointed.  Gray  and  pearl  colored  silks  and  alpacas  will 
be  very  fashionable  summer  goods.  Fawn  color  is  also  much  sought  for. 
Skirts  are  long  and  very  full,  and  much  trimmed,  the  trimmings  in  every 
possible  style,  so  that  every  lady  can  have  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
her  own  taste.  For  full  toilet  :  dress  of  gray  silk,  skirt  to  be  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  between  rows  of  Chantilly  lace.  Evening  dress  of  Swiss 
muslin  trimmed  with  flounces  put  on  in  plaits.  Walking  dress  of  padesoy ; 
skirt  flounced  bordered  by  a  fluting  same  material  as  dress.  Sleeves  are 
worn  rather  narrow ;  half  tight  or  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  arm  and  trimmed 
at  the  side.     Some  styles  of  dress  have  the  sleeves  open  to  the  elbow  and 

trimmed  with  a  narrow  ruche Petticoats  are  usually  trimmed  at  the 

bottom  with  fluted  ruffles.  A  new  style  of  hoop  called  the  Quaker  shirt  is 
well  suited  for  summer  or  light  evening  dresses.     It  is  much  smaller  than 

those  usually  worn The  most  fashionable  out  of  door  costume  for  the 

present  season  is  the  short  Paletot  and  the  close  fitting  Casague,  same  ma- 
terial as  dress.     Circular  mantillas  are  also  worn Plaid  Marseilles 

trimmed  with  black  velvet  is  much  used  for  little  boys'  dresses.  Check 
silk  trimmed  with  velvet,  for  little  girls,  with  Swiss  bodice,  chemisette  and 
sleeves  of  figured  muslin. 

The  Full  Sized  Pattern  we  give  this  month,  is  of  a  sack  suitable 
for  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  old,  to  be  worn  with  a  skirt  of  the  same 
material  and  trimmed  to  match.  It  is  a  most  suitable  dress  for  spring  wear 
and  much  admired.  We  have  been  unable  to  procure  an  illustration  of  it 
in  season  for  this  issue.  If  our  readers  will  take  our  word  for  it  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  beauty,  the  pattern  will  be  just  as  useful  without  the  illus- 
tration as  with.  However,  we  hope  not  to  disappoint  our  lady  readers 
a^ain.  If  any  wish  further  information,  call  on  S.  0.  Brigham  &  Co.,  No. 
Ill  Montgomery  street,  who  furnished  us  with  this,  and  can  furnish  others 
with  any  number  of  the  latest  fashions. 


JVEIIl.ITjaJFLY    GOODS. 

PULL  ASSORTMENT   OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

REGALIA,  FOR  ALL  ORDERS, 

FLAGS,  ALL  SIZES, 

BANNERS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

SCAEFS,  BADGES,  EOSETTES,  STAES,  BATONS,  FEINGES, 

Together  with  every  article  required  for  Military,  Secret  Orders  or  Civic  Processions. 


No.  6  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street, 


D.    NORCROSS, 


SAN    FBANCISCO. 


LADIES'  DEESS  TEIMMINGS,  HOSIEEY, 

WOESTED,  AND  FUENISHING  EMPOEIUM. 

MRS.  D.  NORCROSS, 

No.  5  Masonic  Temple,  Montgomery  Street, 


(i) 


SAN  FBANCISCO. 


RASCHE  &  SONS, 

131  MOMTgOMEET  STmEET9 

Between  Bush  and  Sutter,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANOS,  SHEET  MUSIC,  ITALIAN  STRINGS,  INSTRUMENTS, 

OF    ALL    KINDS,    ETC.,    ETC. 


Agents  for  A.   H.  GALE,  New  York  ;  T.  GILBERT,  Boston ;  C.  MEYER,  Phila. 

PIANOS    FOR    IfcEIVT. 

CALIFORNIA  DRY  GOODS  STOB 


i,  FRIEDLANDER, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

French,  English  and  German  Dry  Goods, 

NO.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Second  Door  from  Market  Street,  Mf 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

NO.  408  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  HARRISON  AND  PERRY, 
Instructions  given  in  Cutting  and  Fitting,  by  Chart, 

LITTLE  BOYS'  PANTS,  COATS,  ETC. 
I^9  A  Great  Variety  of  PATTERNS  of  the  Latest  Styles.  ^ 

DRESS   MAKING,   PINKING,    STAMPING,  AND    MARKING. 

Sewing  of  all  kinds  done  to  Order.     All  orders  from  the 
country  promptly  attended  to. 


3F"Or  Tx^en-tyn-vo  IDollars! 

WITH      

HEMMER,   GAUGE,   OILER,   SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 

NEEDLES,    AND   DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing 
Machines  in  the  market,  some  are  worthless  ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
"NEW  ENGLAND  "is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold 
in  this  city  and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Fami- 
ly, not  only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH  A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE, 

consequently  will  do  HEAVIER  WORK  than  those  using  a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be 
had  for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY    MACHINE   IS   fcT  WARRANTED, 

AND  KEPT  IN  ORDER  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


STEWART  &  SHEAR,  General  Agents, 

No.  8  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple, 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


No.  621  MISSION  STREET, 


Devotes  herself  exclusively  to 


1H' 


II 


-A.KT3D    nHflnSJSXTG-, 


And  she  does  more  work  than  any  other  person  in  her  line.     She  has  hy  far  the 
best  collection  and  the 


Largest   Assortment   of  Stamps   in   the  City. 

Her  patterns  are  the  most  carefully  drawn,  and  her  marking  is  the  evenest  and 
the  easiest  to  work,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  very  skilful. 


iouiiii  §p  nt  itiiis  ins  out, 


and  the  figures,  if  not  traced  around  with  thread,  are  effaced  before  the  work  is 
done  ;  but  Mrs.  Hendricks'  coloring  on  all  kinds  of  stuff,  IS  WARRANTED  TO 
DEFY  RUBBING,  though  it  can  be  easily  washed  out.     She  is  an  engraver,  and 


ENGRAVES  HER  OAVTV  STAMPS, 

and  thus  is  enabled  to  supply  herself  with  all  the  latest  patterns  fashionable  in 
Eastern  and  European  cities. 

Any  customer  can  get  a'Jnew  pattern  cut,  without  charge,  if  Mrs.  Hendricks 
can  use  it  afterwards.  Although  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  business  in 
San  Francisco,  ALL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MRS.  HEND- 
RICKS, and  send  the  most  difficult  work  to  her. 

LADIES  AREIINVITED  TO  CALL  and  EXAMINE  HER  PATTERNS 

BUSINESS  HOURS  from  9  A.  M.  TO  5  :  30  P.  M.,  and  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 
Remember  the  number, 

621  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BeddingManufactory 


J.  &    C.    SCHREIBER, 

No.  406  Sansome  street,  near  Sacramento  street, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PIONEER    IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

nw  mum  mm 


PARTIES     IN    WANT     OF 

Will  always  find  a  full  and  complete  assortment  at  this  Establishment. 

Also, 

N.  0.  MOSS,  TOW,  BED  SPRINGS,  BED  LACE,  TWINE,  &c. 


AGENTS        FOR        THE 


PACIFIC  CURLED  HAIR  MANUFACTORY. 

CURLED  HAIR  OF  EVERY  GRADE,  which  we  will  sell 
at  prices  defying  competition. 


I.  M.  SING-EE  &  COS 


The  No.  2,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  §110,  reduced  to  $90. 

The  No.  1,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $100  reduced  to  $75 ' 

The  Favorite  "  Letter  A"  Transverse  Shuttle,  Family  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $75, 
reduced  to  $60. 


SINGER  &  CO'S  MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  IN  THE  GREAT  MANU- 
factories  of  the  East,  for  the  manufacture  of  Clothing,  Boots,  Shoes  and 
Gaiters,  Upholstery,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Trimming,  Gloves,  Hat  Binding,  &c. 
are  justly  celebrated  and  acknowledged  Superior  To  All  Others  in  consequence 
of  their  speed,  correctness  of  action,  durability,  economy  in  use,  and  general 
adaptability  to  every  fabric  requiring  to  be  sewed. 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 


with  all  the  new  improvements,  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  will  sew  anything — from  the  running  of  a  tuck 
in  Tarltan,  to  the  making  of  an  Overcoat.  It  can  fell,  hem,  bind,  braid,  gather, 
tuck,  quilt,  and  has  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  work. 

Singer  &  Go's  Sewing*  Machines 

Will  be  WARRANTED  to  do,  in  the  best  manner,  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
can  be  done  on  the  most  popular  Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  of  our  Machines,  can  rely  upon 
courteous  attention  at  the  Exhibition  and  Salesroom. 

Circulars,  containing  interesting  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

i.  :m:_  SI3STGEPI  Ss  CO., 
131  Montgomery  Street, 
WM.  BRODERICK, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


pin  iinui  neiiin  11  ose3 


The  AUTOCRAT  of  the  KITCHEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  P.  P.  STEWART'S 

FUEL -SAVINGS    -A-NID    C O M F OBT-PRODUCING 

STTMMEIR.    ^^3ST3D   WINTEE 


FOR  WOOD  AND  ANTHRACITE  OR  RITUMINOUS  COAL, 

IMPROVED    IN    1859, 

With  New  and  Extra  JLarge  Flues,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet  Rottem  Fine. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years.  Stoves 
are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  leave  our  works  unless  com- 
plately  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other   culinary 
operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OP  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the  front  doors 
open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  securing  a  direct  draft 
through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and  back 
flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated  air  always  rises,  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any  value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the  Stove  may 
be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  compressing  and 
Inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently 
heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility  of  smoke 
entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET.— Both  useful 
ond  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  orrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for  the  bath 
room  equal  to  any  range. 

Beware  of  Numerous  Imitations  in  the  Market,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any 
of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  Manufacturers, 
are  on  each  Stove.     No  other  genuine. 


For  sale  by 


CALEB  M.  SIOKLER, 

422  Kearny  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 


THE 
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By  JOHN   S.   HITTELL. 


Published  by  A.  ROMAN  &  CO.,  417  Montgomery  St. 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  State. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  work  by  the 
Press : — 

This  is  the  best  statistical  and  descriptive  work  on  California  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared— we  mean,  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes. — Boston  Transcript. 

Everything  that  a  person  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the  Pacific  can  wish 
to  know,  he  will  find  clearly  set  forth.  *  *  Nor  is  the  book  a  mass  of  dull  facts 
and  figures.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  generalizations  and  lively  gossip,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  reading. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  will  become  the  hand-book  of  reference  for  all  travelers,  and  all  those  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  State,  and  desire  specific  knowledge  of  its  resources. — Boston 
Post. 

Mr.  Hittell  evidently  aimed  to  make  a  reliable  and  useful,  not  an  ornamental 
book.  Its  attractions  consist  in  its  straightforward,  well  authenticated  and  systemat- 
ic narration  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  ever  recorded  of  any  country.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  facts,  told  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  exag- 
geration or  boastfulness. — Marysville  Appeal. 

The  latest  work  on  California,  if  written  from  authentic  sources  and  by  a  com- 
petent hand,  may  safely  be  presumed  to  be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  With 
such  a  marvelous  development  of  physical  and  social  resources  as  has  been  experi- 
enced in  our  new  El  Dorado,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  historian  or  statician  to  keep 
pace  with  the  magnificent  reality.  Mr.  Hittell,  however,  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  being  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  but,  in  many  respects  possesses  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia during  a  veiy  considerable  portion  of  her  brief  existence ;  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  some  of  her  most  important  concerns ;  is  fully  identified  with  her  interests, 
and  cherishes  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  although  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  local  prejudices.  With  the  habit  of  shrewd  observation  and 
extensive  research,  he  combines  no  ordinary  skill  in  literary  composition,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  clear,  lively  and  impressive  narrative  of  facts,  he  has  few  superiors.  His  book, 
accordingly,  shows  great  affluence  of  detail;  its  statements  are  carefully  put  together  ; 
it  is  overflowing  with  valuable  information ;  and  in  point  of  style,  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  qualities  that  are  always  attractive  to  the  popular  taste.  The  matter  is  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  sections,  according  to  a  very  convenient  method,  presenting 
the  various  topics  in  a  clear  light  and  without  confusion,  and  enabling  the  reader  to 
find  the  speciality  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit  with  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  there  is  a  variety  of 
curious  and  interesting  information,  while  the  more  practical  topics  of  Agriculture, 
Mining  and  Commerce  are  treated  with  great  tidiness  and  exactness. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

0  mu\  §?nMMt£V$, 

MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


HAVE  FOR  SALE 


ALL  THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  S.  HITTELL 


INCLUDING 


THE   RESOURCES   OF   CALIFORNIA.     By  John 

S.    HlTTELL. 

MINING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.     By  John  S.  Hittell. 

SOMNAMBULISM  AND  CRAMP.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Baron  Reichenbach.  By  John  S. 
Hittell. 

ODIC-MAGNETIC  LETTERS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Reichenbach.    By  John  S.  Hittell. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM   OF   PHRENOLOGY.     By  John 

S.  Hittell. 


S.  O.  BRIG-HAM  &  CO. 

CALIFORNIA  BRANCH  OF 
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111  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patterns  of  the  Latest  Fashions! 


c 


LOAKS  AND  MANTLES  OF  THE  LATEST  STYLES  MADE 
to  order  at  short  notice. 


1^  Patterns  of  Waists  and  Gored  Dresses  cut  to  fit  the  form  with  ac- 
curacy and  elegance. 

m:m:e.  debiorest's 
FIRST    PREMIUM    SYSTEM    OF   DRESS   CUTTING   TAUGHT. 

Patterns  of  Children's  Garments  in  Endless  Variety. 

B@^  Dressmakers,   and  those  in  the  trade  spsplied   with  Patterns  of  the  Latest 
Styles,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


AND  ANNUAL  RECORD  FOR  1863 : 

Furnishing  more  full,  accurate  and  interesting  information  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  our  Country,  than  has  ever  been  issued  in  any  single 
volume.     780  pages:  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

AGEXTS  FOE  THIS  COAST, 

417  and  419  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Room  NO.  26  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  Corner  Washington  and  Sansome  Sts., 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

CHARLES  F.  ROBBIXS  &  CO.,  PRINTERS,  NO.  417  CLAY  STREET. 


S7S    MISSION     ST.    575 


Flillifli  liCIi, 

CHEAPEST    -AulsTID    BEST  I 


CALIFORNIA     UNFERMENTED      BREAD       COMPANY. 


UNFERMENTED  BREAD  is  made  entirely  by  Machinery,  is  perfectly  Cleanly  and 
never  becomes  Sour. 

UNFERMENTED  BREAD  is  lighter,   -whiter,   sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than 

any  other  kind. 

For  Invalids,  Infants  and  Dyspeptics 

THIS  BREAD  IS  THE  BEST  DIET  KNOWN. 

Ill  Physicians  recommend  its  free  use.  Children  cry  for  it,  and  grow  healthy 
and  fat  when  fed  on  it.  UNFERMENTED  BREAD  IS  CHEAPER  than  any  other 
Bread  ever  introduced  into  this  market. 

Having  completed  our  new  machinery,  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  50,000 
loaves  per  day,  or  more,  to  customers  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  will  guarantee 
a  constant  supply  without  interruption. 

Unfermented  Wheal  and  Graham  Bread 

Supplied  regularly  to  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Grocers,  Shipping,  and  Families.     Fresh 
morning  and  afternoon — every  day. 

TICKETS  furnished  for  convenience  of  customers,  and  taken  in  exchange  for 
Bread  at  all  the  Groceries. 

Special  Contracts  made Balls,  Parties,  Excursions,  &c, 

supplied  at  short  notice. 

Ladies  especially,  and  the  public  generally,  are  invited  to  call  and  see  this  novel 
and  cleanly  process  of  treadmaking. 

W.  F.  NORCROSS,  Superintendent, 

575  Mission  St.,  near  Second, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE    VELVETY    FOUR    O'CLOCK 
l 


THE    VELVETY    FOUR    O'CLOCK. 

(Mirabilis  Californica — Gray   var.    villosa.     [Kellogg].) 


BY  DR.  A.  KELLOGG. 


The  name  mirabilis  signifies  wonderful,  from  the  very  wonderful 
variety  of  tinted  marks  to  the  flowers  found  growing  from  the  same 
root.  The  French  name  Four  (J Clock  suggests  the  fact  of  their 
always  blooming  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  most  other 
flowers  fold  up  their  petals  betimes  to  sleep. 

The  owl  butterflies  hold  their  evening  soirees  around  these  gay 
bloomers,  keeping  very  late  hours,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  dissi- 
pating from  noxious  nectared  cups,  till  "that  patroness  of  rogues, 
the  moon,"  retires  shamefaced  behind  the  dark   curtains   of  night. 

The  Marvel  of  Peru,  so  common  in  our  gardens,  is  the  true  type 
of  these  night  bloomers,  to  which  the  California  plants  belong. 
They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
considered  as  entirely  confined  to  the  tropics. 

In  consequence  of  the  purgative  quality  of  the  roots,  one  species 
(Mirabilis  Jalapa)  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  true 
drastic  Jalap  of  the  druggists ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  a 
mistake.* 

The  variety  villosa,  here  figured,  is  from  the  far  interior  vicinity 
of  Virginia  City ;  the  fruiting  specimens  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Dorr, 
and  the  flowering  ones  from  Mr.  G-.  W.  Dunn.  It  differs  from  the 
plant  found  on  the  sea-coast  in  several  important  particulars,  e.  g., 
the  plant  is  not  smooth,  but  velvety  villous,  as  its  name  signifies  > 
the  stem  is  spreadingly  branched  with  remote  pairs  of  leaves,  the 
internodes  being  curved  and  zigzag — the  leaves  somewhat  rounded- 
heart-shaped,  or  sometimes  egg-shaped  rounded,  sub-acute  and 
fleshy;  the  pale  pink  flowers  falling  off,  on  long  stems,  and 
hairs  on  the  outside — the  fruit  ob-egg-shaped  and  smooth.  The 
general  appearance  is  quite  at  variance  with  M.  Californica,  as  fig- 
ured in  the  Mexican  Boundary  Report,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader 
for  comparison. 

*  See  Hesperian,  Vol.  VIII,  page  215. 
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ART     IN     SAN     FRANCISCO. 


BY  JOHN  S.  HITTELL. 


Art  in  its  comprehensive  sense  includes  every  branch  of  human 
employment  in  which  skill  may  be  employed,  but  I  use  the  term 
here  in  its  unrestricted  signification,  applied  specially  to  the  arts  of 
design,  such  as  drawing,  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving. 

California  furnishes  abundant  and  peculiar  material  for  the  land- 
scape painter,  but  most  of  our  artists  have  avoided  everything  that 
is  peculiar,  and  preferred  such  sceneiy  as  might  be  found  else- 
where. There  is  no  picture  of  a  Californian  rancho.  None  of  the 
remarkable  trees  of  California  have  had  their  portraits  taken.  The 
white  oak  of  the  coast,  the  brilliant  madrona  with  its  red  bark  and 
bright  green  leaves,  the  manzanita,  the  nut  pine  with  its  round  top 
and  light,  graceful,  willow-like  foliage,  and  the  buckeye  which  sits 
like  a  hemisphere  of  flowers  upon  the  ground,  are  all  peculiar  to 
this  State,  striking  in  their  appearance,  and  well  fitted  to  adorn  a 
landscape,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  accurately  represent- 
ed. In  addition  to  these,  half  a  dozen  species  of  conifers,  which 
grow  to  a  bight  of  three  hundred  feet  and  a  thickness  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  the  trunk,  are  found  in  California,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  very  strongly  marked  as  compared  with  others,  and  their 
great  size  would  prevent  their  introduction  into  a  picture  unless  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  portraiture  would  be  difficult  to  the  artist, 
and  not  valuable  to  the  picture.  The  scenery  in  the  coast  valleys 
is  in  general  character,  unlike  that  of  nearly  every  other  country 
inhabited  by  civilized  men.  The  barrenness  of  the  hills,  the  steep- 
ness of  their  ascent  from  the  valleys,  the  general  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, the  line  of  trees  along  the  water  courses,  the  plain,  yellow 
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with  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  brown  with  dry  grass  in  the  fall, 
the  adobe  houses,  the  corrals,  the  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  features  which  contribute  to  the  singu- 
larity of  the  landscapes  along  the  coast.  Turning  from  the  land- 
scape to  the  people,  we  find  much  material  for  genre  pictures.  The 
ranch ero,  the  miner,  the  prospecter,  the  Indian,  the  Spanish  ran- 
chero,  the  Chinaman,  and  the  immigrant,  all  furnish  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  all  remarkable,  picturesque  and  peculiar  to  the  State. 
The  only  attempts  known  to  us,  at  depicting  genre  pictures  of  Cali- 
fornian  life,  are  some  by  Charles  Nahl,  very  good  pictures  too. 

Art  can  exist  only  in  proportion  to  patronage.  The  country 
which  has  few  patrons  of  art  has  few  artists.  The  main  element 
of  an  artist's  life  is  his  art,  which  he  will  cherish  at  all  cost.  Art 
first ;  love  and  patriotism  afterwards.  If  he  cannot  learn  or  obtain 
patronage  in  his  native  land,  he  goes  elsewhere.  Where  he  finds 
the  best  appreciation  and  encouragement,  there  is  his  home  and  his 
country.     This  is  a  general  rule  everywhere. 

Art  does  not  flourish  usually  in  new  countries.  The  pro- 
portion of  rich  families  is  small ;  and  most  of  the  rich,  hav- 
ing become  suddenly  wealthy,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  frequent 
contemplation  of  fine  pictures,  have  no  taste,  and  perhaps  cover  their 
walls  with  miserable  daubs.  We  could  not  expect  therefore  that 
art  would  more  than  exist  in  California,  a  State  which  is  barely  en- 
tering her  teens.  But  it  does  exist,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to 
me,  I  propose  to  notice  it  briefly. 

San  Francisco,  the  centre  of  wealth  and  population,  is  of  course, 
the  centre  also  of  art  upon  the  coast.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing beyond  its  limits  worthy  of  special  mention.  To  speak 
therefore  of  art  in  San  Francisco  is  to  speak  of  art  for  California, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

The  most  notable  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  State  is  a  life-size 
bust  of  California  by  Hiram  Powers,  a  copy  from  his  statue  of  a 
female  figure  intended  to  represent  our  State.  This  bust  is  a  mag- 
nificent work,  finished  to  the  utmost,  in  the  finest  white  marble, 
unsurpassable  as  a  representation  of  a  woman's  head,  neck  and 
breast,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  California  save  the 
name  which  the  sculptor  has  given  to  it.  The  face  is  not  American 
in  type,  but  the  features  are  rather  those  of  Southern  Europe  ;  and 
the  expression  is  simply  that  of  repose,  without  any  indication  of 
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intelligence,  passion,  excitement  or  conscious  worth.  The  full 
length  statue  holds  in  her  hand  a  stick  intended  to  represent  a  di- 
vining rod,  and  has  some  thorns  at  her  feet ;  these,  however,  do  not 
appear  in  this  bust,  nor  are  they  sufficient  in  this  statue  to  indicate 
its  character.  Powers,  in  the  faultless  drawing  and  perfect  finish 
of  his  bodies,  equals  the  ancients,  but  in  the  expression  of  his  faces 
— the  highest  point  of  merit — he  is  inferior  to  many  modern  sculp- 
tors. The  face  of  the  Greek  Slave  is  homely  and  stupid,  whereas 
the  countenance  of  the  White  Captive  is  full  of  beauty,  intellec- 
tuality, and  anguish.  In  the  expression  of  his  faces,  Palmer  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  of  all  sculptors.  The  bust  of  California 
above  mentioned  is  in  the  possession  of  R.  B.  Woodward,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  Esq.,  has  a  good  bronze  copy  of  Milo's  Venus,  a 
beautiful  relic  of  antiquity. 

Dr.  I.  Rowell  has  a  good  marble  bust  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth. 

The  best  picture  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  taking  of  Samson  by  the  Philistines, 
painted  by  Jacobs  of  Dresden.  It  is  in  oil,  about  six  feet  high  by 
eight  long,  with  half  a  dozen  figures  the  size  of  life.  The  design 
is  spirited  and  natural,  the  drawing,  accurate,  the  relief  excellent, 
the  coloring  harmonious,  the  flesh  tints  of  rare  merit,  the  expression 
of  the  faces  admirable,  and  the  handling  most  careful.  Some  of 
the  drapery  is  rarely  surpassed  except  in  pictures  painted  mainly  to 
show  drapery.  This  magnificent  picture,  which  would  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  any  of  the  great  general  galleries  in  Europe,  is  here 
condemned  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  liquor  saloon  known  as 
the  Bank  Exchange.  Perhaps  it  would  have  found  some  better 
place,  were  it  not  that  the  squeamishness  of  American  society 
makes  ladies  afraid  to  look  at  human  figures  partly  nude,  even 
though  the  general  idea  be  chaste. 

Another  magnificent  picture  is  Diana  Starting  for  the  Chase, 
painted  in  Holland,  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Maes.  This  painting, 
about  six  by  seven  feet  in  size,  represents  three  figures  as  large  as 
life.  The  chief  merit  is  in  the  faces,  which  show  most  delicate  flesh 
tints  and  beautiful  expression.  The  picture  is  in  the  possession  of 
Thompson  Campbell,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  Esq.,  has  a  picture  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  by  an 
artist  named  Menz.  One  of  the  faces  is  good  enough  to  make  the 
reputation  of  an  artist,  and  the  figures,  landscape  and  general  effect 
are  very  good. 
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R.  B.  Woodward,  Esq.,  has  imported  a  number  of  pictures, 
some  of  which  have  been  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  What  Cheer 
House.  Several  of  them  are  good,  especially  one  by  Schweinfurth, 
representing  A  Scene  in  the  Garden  of  a  Convent. 

Wm.  Hooper,  Esq.,  has  two  good  Dutch  genre  pictures  of  land- 
scapes with  domestic  animals.  One  by  Verbocken  represents  a 
donkey  and  some  sheep  ;  the  other  by  Woutermuirtens  represents  a 
party  going  to  market.  The  former  is  about  three  by  four  feet ; 
the  other  two  by  three  feet. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Esq.,  has  a  fine  picture  of  Prometheus,  attributed 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time,  and  shall 
not  venture  to  speak  of  its  merits  at  present. 

The  best  picture  that  has  ever  been  painted  of  the  scenery  of 
the  coast  valleys  of  this  State  is  a  view  of  Diablo  Valley  with 
Mount  Diablo  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  very  plain,  quiet,  truthful 
representation  of  a  valley  yellow  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  and 
the  dull  brown  mountain  beyond.  The  painter  is  Norton  Bush,  an 
amateur ;  the  owner  is  W.  B.  Farwell,  Esq. 

Erwin  Davis,  Esq.,  has  a  couple  of  original  landscapes  by 
Calame,  entitled  Morning  and  Evening.     They  are  in  his  best  style. 

Dr.  Frick  has  a  portrait  of  himself  by  Ary  SchefFer,  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  great  artist,  though  his  forte  did  not  lie  in  portraiture. 

A.  Edouart,  Esq.,  has  a  picture  by  Jan  Steen,  representing  a 
young  man  waiting  for  a  note  which  a  lady  is  about  to  write. 

Among  resident  painters*,  the  first  place  belongs  to  Charles 
Nahl,  who  in  addition  to  a  thorough  education  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  his  profession,  has  a  wonderfully  close  observation,  and 
much  of  that  peculiar  fire  and  invention  which  are  necessary  to  the 
highest  success.  Many  others  excel  him  in  various  branches,  but 
no  artist  in  California,  probably  none  in  America,  is  so  much  at 
home  in  all.  As  a  designer  for  certain  classes  of  engravings  he  has 
no  superior.  -His  compositions  are  always  easy,  natural,  animated, 
and  full  of  suggestion  and  expression.  I  know  of  no  allegorical 
drawings  of  greater  merit  than  those  upon  the  certificates  of  the 
Pioneer  Society,  and  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department.  In  de- 
signs for  wood  cuts,  representing  human  figures,  he  rivals  Darley. 
As  a  painter  of  animals  he  also  excels.  That  he  could  paint  large 
historical  pictures  is  plain  from  his  smaller  works,  but  the  higher 
the  branch  of  art  the  less  profitable  it  is.     He  has  painted  some 
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very  good  genre  pictures.  One,  representing  two  vaqueros  throw- 
ing the  lasso,  is  in  the  possession  of  R.  B.  Swain,  Esq.  A  large 
panorama  picture  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
riding  on  the  beach,  is  in  the  room  of  the  Olympic  Club.  Another 
large  panorama  picture  of  An  Emigrant  Wagon  on  the  Desert  with 
the  cattle  dying  of  thirst,  is  in  some  liquor  or  billiard  saloon  in  Sac- 
ramento. He  is  not  only  a  painter  but  also  an  engraver  on  steel, 
copper,  wood  and  stone.  He  discovered  a  valuable  method  of 
making  negatives  by  hand,  but  he  keeps  it  a  secret.  He  covers 
glass  with  a  thin  opaque  covering,  and  then,  with  a  sharp  pointed 
graver,  cuts  lines  through  the  covering.  The  negative  thus  made 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  photographic  negative, 
for  making  photographic  pictures.  The  idea  of  making  negatives 
by  hand  in  this  manner  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Nahl,  but  he  has 
discovered  a  material  for  the  opaque  coating,  which  can  be  cut  with 
fine  lines  near  together  and  in  every  direction  without  breaking 
away,  except  directly  under  the  point  of  the  graver.  Arthur  Nahl 
is  a  brother  of  Charles,  and  works  with  him. 

Virgil  M.  Williams,  an  artist  who  arrived  from  Italy  last  year, 
devotes  himself  chiefly  to  landscapes  and  genre  pictures,  which  last 
are  scenes  part  landscape  and  part  human  figures.  He  spent  many 
years  in  Rome,  and  has  brought  with  him  a  number  of  views  taken 
in  the  Campagna,  many  very  similar  in  general  tone,  and  the  form 
of  the  plaiu  and  distant  mountains,  to  the  scenes  in  the  coast  valleys 
of  this  State.  He  occupied  a  very  respectable  position  among  the 
artists  in  Rome,  but  has  done  very  little  here,  and  has  by  no  means 
come  up  to  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  him.  His  ability 
is  unquestionable,  but  he  appears  to  be  very  lazy  unless  driven  by 
orders.  These  he  has  not  received,  and  he  has  not  had  the  energy 
to  go  to  work  and  paint  in  anticipation  of  them.  The  best  picture 
which  he  has  painted  in  San  Francisco,  is  a  portrait  of  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  painted  in  Page's  style — that  is,  without 
mixing  the  colors,  but  putting  on  each  one  in  a  separate  coat.  It 
is  a  remarkable  picture,  but  so  low  in  tone  and  plain  in  style,  that 
eyes  unaccustomed  to  pictures  would  scarcely  take  a  second  look 
at  it.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  son-in-law  of  Page,  and  has  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  that  style  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  admiration  of  artists  throughout  Europe. 
All  of  Mr.  Williams'  pictures  are  free  from  any  meritricious  orna- 
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rnent  or  any  attempt  to  please  the  taste  of  the  ignorant  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  high  principles  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Williams  has  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  has  a  singular 
history.  Peter  the  Great,  while  attending  church  in  a  village,  no- 
ticed a  peasant  boy  who,  instead  of  listening  to  the  service,  busied 
himself  with  some  work  which  he  had  in  his  cap  on  his  knee,  fre- 
quently interrupting  himself  to  look  at  the  Czar.  Peter  suspected 
that  the  boy  was  drawing  his  likeness,  and  when  the  service  had 
come  to  an  end,  ordered  one  of  his  guards  to  bring  the  boy  to  him. 
The  little  fellow  went  down  on  his  knees  in  terror  and,  in  reply  to 
the  monarch's  question,  showed  a  rude  drawing  intended  for  a 
likeness.  Peter  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  be  educated 
to  be  an  artist ;  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  boy  be- 
came a  great  artist.  This  story  was  known  to  a  young  serf  who 
wished,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to  become  an  artist.  He  heard 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  pass  through  his  village,  and  he  de- 
termined to  solicit  his  patronage.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
monarch's  attention,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Peasant  Boy  on 
his  knees  before  Peter  the  Great ;  and  when  the  Emperor  arrived, 
he  broke  through  the  guard,  went  down  on  his  knees,  held  up  his 
picture,  and,  when  requested  to  speak,  said  he  wanted  to  be  edu- 
cated to  be  an  artist,  as  the  other  peasant  boy  had  been.  Nicholas 
granted  his  petition,  sent  him  to  the  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  furnished  him  money  to  study  for  six  years  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
After  his  pension  had  been  exhausted,  Williams  employed  him  to 
paint  this  picture,  and  an  excellent  thing  it  is.  Subsequently  the 
Eussian  artist  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Art  at 
Moscow. 

E.  W.  Perry  is  another  American  artist  who  has  studied  in 
Rome  with  much  profit,  but  whose  pictures  are  better  fitted  to 
please  the  connoisseur  than  the  miscellaneous  public.  His  forte 
lies  in  quiet  genre  pictures.  Some  of  his  portraits  show  excellent 
flesh  tints.  All  his  works  are  full  of  substantial  merit,  without  any 
attempts  to  deceive  the  ignorant  by  glare  or  sham  work. 

The  landscapes  of  Thomas  Hill  show  much  promise.  He 
studies  nature  carefully,  and  makes  pictures  full  of  meritorious 
points,  and  free  from  all  meretricious  striving  after  effect.  His  style 
of  coloring  appears  to  be  suited  to  only  a  limited  class  of  subjects, 
which,  however,  are  of  a  kind  that  frequently  occur  in  the  scenery 
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of  the  plains  and  foot  hills  of  California.  Mr.  Hill  has  of  late 
turned  his  attention  to  portraits,  in  which  he  is  rapidly  improving. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Butman  is  an  artist  of  much  ability,  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  landscape,  and  has  painted  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  views  of  California,  such  as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Mount 
Shasta,  and  Lake  Bigler.  He  delights  in  large  distances,  high 
mountains,  bright  sunlight  and  brilliant  coloring.  His  enterprise 
in  going  to  copy  the  remarkable  scenery  in  remote  parts  of  the 
State  has  been  rewarded  by  a  patronage  which,  according  to  report, 
has  far  exceeded  that  granted  to  any  other  of  our  artists.  Some  of 
his  late  pictures  are  full  of  gaudy  colors,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  painted  to  sell ;  they  have  not  the  finish  or  the  fidelity  to 
nature  which  alone  can  gain  the  approval  of  judges. 

S.  M.  Brookes,  who  studied  in  Rome,  and  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  a  year,  is  pur  best  painter  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  dead 
game,  in  which  line  he  deserves  to  take  a  very  high  rank.  Some 
pictures  of  fish  from  his  brush  are  almost  unsurpassable.  In  por- 
traits, he  is  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  city. 

Messrs.  Jewett  and  Wise  are  portrait  painters  who  have  received 
-liberal  patronage  during  a  long  residence  in  San  Francisco. 

In  crayon  drawing,  Miss  Swain  has  few  superiors.  Her  por- 
traits are  drawn  so  faithfully  that  photographs  from  them  would 
pass  for  photographs  from  life  with  all  save  practised  eyes. 

Mrs.  Mathieu  has  exhibited  some  water  color  pictures  of  very 
high  merit,  including  paintings  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  State. 

Among  our  wood  engravers,  Pascal  Loomis  is  the  first,  and  he 
would  stand  high  in  any  city.  Mr.  Keith  is  also  an  excellent  en- 
graver, and  has  executed  some  very  fine  cuts.  Messrs.  Van  Vleck 
and  Eastman  are  good.  Eastman  paints  well  in  water  colors  j  and 
Keith  has  made  some  India  ink  landscapes  that  have  a  very  Rem- 
brandtish  look.  In  lithographic  drawing,  Mr.  Kuchel  has  made 
many  good  pictures ;  and  the  series  which  he  published  of  all  the 
large  towns  of  the  State  is  a  valuable  collection. 

Gr.  J.  Denny,  who  has  deserted  the  brush  for  the  more  profitable 
business  of  dealing  in  mining  stocks,  painted  some  landscapes  of 
much  promise.  His  marine  pieces  are  the  best  hitherto  produced 
in  the  State,  and  show  much  spirit,  and  excellent  effects  of  atmos- 
phere and  distance.  He  made  some  excellent  copies  of  the  Calames, 
mentioned  already  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Erwin  Davis.     Mr.  L.  F. 
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Ireland,  an  amateur  who  made  some  very  good  copies  of  landscapes, 
has  also  gone  into  the  silver  mining  business.  Mr.  Fehnderich,  a 
Swiss,  formerly  took  crayon  portraits  of  great  excellence,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  late  works  from  him.  Mr.  D.  D.  Neal,  who  first 
turned  his  attention  to  art  as  a  profession  in  San  Francisco,  and 
made  some  very  good  pictures  in  India  ink,  is  now  studying  in 
Munich.  Mile.  Petetin,  a  French  historical  painter  of  much  ability 
and  thorough  artistic  education,  spent  about  six  months  in  the  State 
in  the  early  part  of  1862,  but  not  finding  any  patronage  for  such 
wTorks  as  she  was  accustomed  to  paint,  she  returned  to  her  native 
land. 

Mr.  Pietro  Mezzara  has  made  a  variety  of  wrorks  of  art,  such  as 
cameos,  alto  relievo  heads,  and  metallic  parlor  and  table  ornaments, 
many  of  them  very  meritorious  in  their  kind.  Mr.  Norton  Bush,  a 
meritorious  amateur,  is  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Company.  A.  Edouart,  who  was  formerty  a  portrait  and  landscape 
painter  here,  has  turned  photographer.  He  has  a  very  fine  portrait 
(which  he  painted)  of  his  father. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  list  of  the  artists  and  paintings  of 
San  Francisco,  as  known  to  me,  endeavoring  to  give  information  to 
those  who  have  never  looked  after  such  matters,  and  to  do  justice 
to  the  persons  and  works  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  opinion  upon  questions 
of  taste  ;  and  where  personal  interests  and  personal  vanity  are 
touched,  as  in  a  consideration  of  the  merit  of  pictures,  the  critic 
exposes  himself  to  unfriendly  criticism,  not  only  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment,  but  also  as  to  the  fairness  of  his  motives. 
The  person  who  devotes  himself  to  any  branch  of  art  too  frequent- 
ly imagines  that  he  is  the  greatest  man  living  in  his  department, 
and  to  give  less  praise  to  him  than  to  another,  is  almost  as  serious 
an  offense  as  to  abuse  him  outright.  And  yet  it  is  the  interest 
of  art  and  of  artists  that  they  should  be  made  topics  of  discussion. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor,  like  the  musician  and  the  poet,  depend 
for  success  upon  fame,  and  that  is  usually  preceded  by  notoriety  ; 
and  it  is  far  better  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  him  by  abuse, 
than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  live  without  notice.  Since  no- 
body else  has  done  justice  to  our  artists,  I  venture  to  express  my 
opinion,  claiming  no  infallibility  for  it,  but  inviting  all  to  examine 
for  themselves.     Artists  are  always  glad  to  see  visitors,  and  the 
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owners  of  good  pictures  are  usually  pleased  to  know  that  their 
treasures  of  art  are  appreciated. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  enough  good  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  in  San  Francisco  to  make  up  a  very  respectable  exhibition;  and 
probably  all  might  be  collected  together,  if  the  receipts  were  to  be 
given  to  some  charitable  institution.  An  exhibition  would  serve 
the  good  purposes  of  affording  a  treat  to  lovers  of  art,  assisting  to 
improve  the  public  taste,  and  benefiting  the  artists.  The  merits  or 
faults  of  -a  painting  are  more  readily  perceived  in  a  collection  of 
pictures,  than  if  it  be  alone.  The  interests  of  art  demand  that  the 
public  should  bestow  the  most  patronage  upon  the  most  meritori- 
ous, and  neglect  those  who  have  the  least.  The  community  which 
patronizes  a  daub,  and  refuses  to  employ  able  artists,  drives  merit 
away.  In  painting  as  in  poetry,  there  is  no  credit  for  mediocrity. 
He  who  aspires  to  be  an  artist  challenges  comparison  with  the 
great  works  of  all  countries  and  all  times,  and  unless  he  show 
decided  ability  he  is  unworthy  of  notice.  Unfortunately,  many 
persons,  knowing  nothing  of  art,  seem  to  imagine  that  every  paint- 
ing must  be  a  work  of  art,  and  they  cover  their  walls  with  spoiled 
canvas  which  only  serves  to  advertise  their  own  bad  taste.  The 
principle  which  prevails  among  all  connoisseurs — and  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  art  is  as  authoritative  as  that  of  experts  in  me- 
chanics— is,  that  no  painting  should  be  hung  up  as  an  ornament 
unless  valuable  as  a  respectable  work  of  art ;  and  no  lenient  standard 
is  chosen  as  the  standard  of  respectability.  Justice  cannot  be  done 
to  the  good  artist,  without  severity  to  the  bad  one.  Wealth  is  ac- 
cumulating so  rapidly  in  San  Francisco  that  much  money  will  be 
expended  here  at  no  distant  period  for  works  of  art ;  and,  if  the 
money  be  well  spent,  our  city  may  become  the  chief  centre  of  art 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  world. 


Do  Mejst  Love  Truth  ? — Some  probably  do,  but  the  great  majority 
love  it  only  as  it  tends  to  increase  their  own  sensual  enjoyments,  or 
minister  to  their  own  aggrandizement.  If  it  upholds  our  sect,  our 
creed,  our  party,  it  is  an  excellent  thing ;  if  not,  kick  it  out,  howl  it 
down,  crush  it,  crucify  it ! 


THE     OLD     S  OLDIEE. 

(From  the  German  of  Alexander,    Count  of  Wurtemberg.) 


BY   J.    D.   STRONG. 


Alone  amid  the  world — alone, 

As  a  rock  where  waves  are  breaking — 
With  neither  goods  nor  gold  my  own, 

All  mine  my  life  forsaking. 

As  storm-birds  'round  the  beetling  cliff 

In  breezy  circles  hover, 
So  stormy  thoughts  of  deadly  strife 

My  aged  vision  cover. 

I've  heard  the  bugle  sound  the  charge, 
When  fear  the  weak  heart  plunders ; 

I've  stood  amid  the  battle's  smoke, 
Unmoved  by  a  thousand  thunders. 

As  when  the  lightning  smites  the  crag, 
And  the  rock  remains  unshaken, 

So,  when  bullets  pierced  my  frame, 
No  fear  my  heart  hath  taken. 

Alas  !  I've  neither  wife  nor  child  ; 

My  comrades,  too,  are  sleeping ; 
The  only  friends  I've  in  the  world 

Are  the  scars  I  still  am  keeping. 

But  when  the  burning  of  my  wounds 
Drives  midnight  slumbers  from  me, 

With  pride  I  think  of  the  bloody  strife 
And  the  victor's  crown  it  won  me. 

And   did  no  dream  of  those  days  return, 
Their  glorious  deeds  unfolding, 

No  joy  for  me  would  then  remain, 
My  burdened  life  upholding. 


POWER    OF    THE    PRESS. 


BY   PRANCES   G.    MCDOUGAL. 


In  order  to  explain  disease,  we  must  define  health ;  so  if  we  would 
exhibit  the  abuses  of  any  organ,  or  any  system  of  organs,  we  must 
describe  its  true  character  and  functions ;  or,  in  other  words,  its 
legitimate  working  power. 

The  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Press,  in  any  given  case,  will  be 
the  exact  measure  of  the  civilization.  It  has  been,  in  all  ages,  re- 
garded as  the  very  corner  stone  of  civil  liberty,  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  guarded  from  infringement  by  the  strongest  bar- 
riers of  influence  and  protection.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  hold  up 
this  ideal  and  show  what  should  be  expected  from  it ;  and  then  see 
what  it  actually  meets,  and  redeems.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is 
the  organ  through  which  the  accumulated  intelligence  is  all  poured 
out  and  diffused,  it  becomes  a  care  of  the  first  importance  that  no 
contaminating  influence  should  be  carried  along  with  it,  with  an 
equally  watchful  regard,  on  the  other  hand,  always  to  attract  and 
draw  into  it  the  highest  and  and  truest  power.  Thus  the  channel, 
itself,  should  not  only  be  preserved  pure,  but  be  consecrated  to 
the  noblest  uses. 

The  Press,  taken  as  a  unit,  not  only  represents,  but  embodies, 
the  literature  of  any  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  total  of 
its  intelligence,  refinement  and  civilization.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  in  the  persons  and  labors  of  public  speakers ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  if  their  work  has  power,  it  will  be  drawn  to  the 
grand  reservoir  and  centre  of  power,  to  be  again  thrown  out  in 
multiplied  forms,  through  a  wider  circumference. 

Thus  the  guardians  of  the  Press  are,  by  their  very  position, 
constituted  teachers  of  the  public  at  large.  What,  then,  is  the 
true  power  which  they  wield,  or  are  supposed  to  wield? 

The  first  duty  is  that  of  all  other  instructors,  to  discover,  de- 
velope,  and  foster  by  all  possible  means  and  encouragement,  the 
talent,  intellect,  taste,  or  genius  of  a  people.  It  should  be  sa- 
gacious. 

The  second  is  to  maintain  this  spirit,  and  carry  out  this  principle 
in  an  equal  distribution  of  its  honors  and  emoluments,  without  any 
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regard  to  the  meretricious  assumption  of  name  and  fame.  It  should 
be  just. 

The  third  is  always  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  truth  in  the 
spirit  of  personal  and  private  character,  and  by  all  its  power  reject 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  editorial  chair  may  absolve  a  man 
from  wilful  and  malicious  falsehood.     It  should  be  honest. 

The  fourth  is  it  should  lay  no  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  per- 
sonal opinion  or  sincere  faith,  especially  on  matters  of  religion.  It 
should  be  liberal. 

Again,  as  the  Press  occupies  the  highest  watch-tower,  it  should 
keep  its  mind  awake  and  its  eyes  open,  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen; 
and,  if  a  new  thing  comes  up,  according  to  its  claims  investigate  it 
carefully  and  candidly;  and,  if  found  true,  adopt  and  defend  it 
frankly  and  fearlessly.     It  should  be  brave. 

And  lastly,  it  should  always  be  able  to  strike  the  key-note  of 
great  movements  in  the  world,  whether  artistic,  literary  or  scien- 
tific.    It  should  be  enlightened. 

Thus  endowed,  it  would  be  prepared  to  mould  the  public  char- 
acter, to  inspire  the  public  taste,  to  form  the  public  mind,  and  to 
lead  the  public  sentiment.  To  nothing  less  than  this  is  a  true,  hon- 
orable, free  Press  pledged.     And  how  is  the  pledge  redeemed  ? 

Look  at  the  great  publishing  houses.  They  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  venal — worshippers  of  Mammon — mere  money  makers. 
They  have  no  regard  for  science,  no  veneration  for  art,  no  aim  to 
establish  an  honorable  national  literature.  They  are  sold  to  the 
trade ;  and,  with  the  purchase  money,  they  buy  anything  and 
everything  which  a  depraved  public  taste  may  demand  and  devour. 
When  any  work  is  presented  for  consideration,  they  ask  not  what 
it  is,  but  "whose  is  it?"  Should  a  Solon,  a  Plato,  or  a  Homer  ap- 
pear in  the  person  of  some  unfriended  genius,  though  he  may  have 
the  sublimity  of  Isaiah,  or  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  it  would  go  for 
naught,  if  he  had  not  popularity.  Thus,  day  after  day,  genuine 
genius  is  sent  back  disheartened,  while  the  press  overflows  with  ro- 
mantic small-talk,  and  demoralizing  sentiment,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  mushroom  reputation. 

And  to  this  spirit  the  periodical  Press  is,  with  few  honorable 
exceptions,  completely  subservient,  superadding  to  the  homage  of 
popular  favorites,  the  worship  of  great  houses.  The  political 
papers,  especially  during  the  grand  elective  campaigns,  make  all 
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kinds  of  foul  play  honorable,  and  sanction  slanders  which  no  man, 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  would  dare  to  vouch  for. 

The  literary  papers  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  houses. 
The  richer  and  bolder  buy  up  all  the  floating  talent  that  is  worth 
buying,  and  seal  it  up  for  their  own  use,  without  any  regard  to  the 
God-gift,  which  they  so  coolly  appropriate.  They  pay  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  some  brilliant  Senator  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  while  he, 
with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  their  deserts,  performs  a  miracle  in 
the  way  of  doing  his  worst,  and  with  his  solemn  twaddle  desecrates 
a  noble  subject,  and  disgusts  everybody,  the  admiring  editors  in- 
cluded. 

And  thus,  instead  of  claiming  and  maintaining  its  high  preroga- 
tive to  lead  the  public  sentiment,  the  Press  itself,  like  some  poor 
pig,  with  a  yoke  on  its  neck,  and  a  thong  in  its  nose,  is  led  about, 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  the  vulgar  and  stupid 
masses. 

Are  these  things  so  ?     Examine,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

Must  they  always  be  so  ?     Let  us  see. 


SONG    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    PINE 


BY  HERBERT    C.  DORR. 

Deep  tones  I  breath  from  my  branches  high 
On  the  mountain's  snowy  peak, 

As  the  wintry  storms  in  their  wrath  go  by, 
With  wail  and  moan  and  shriek  ; 

Within  my  woody  heart  Time  writes, 

In  mystic  signs  his  yearly  flights. 

Down,  far  beneath  my  waving  boughs, 
Where  rocks  are  rent  and  riven, 

A  deep  blue  lake  in  silence  glows, 
Like  an  eye  that  looks  to  heaven  ; 

Reflected  there  it  shows  to  me, 

God's  firmament  an  azure  sea. 

Three  thousand  years  like  birds  have  fled, 
Since  here  I  first  had  birth. 
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Since  springing  from  my  rocky  bed, 

I've  looked  o'er  things  of  earth  ; 
But  once  man  in  his  pigmy  might, 
Has  reached  in  fear  my  dizzy  height. 

Ten  centuries  since  when  gazing  down, 
Against  the  rocks  there  clung, 

A  hairless  creature  slim  and  brown, 
Whose  breast  with  fear  was  wrung; 

The  fool  would  seek  within  my  crest, 

An  old  grey  eagle's  secret  nest. 

In  one  fell  swoop  the  eagle  flew, 
His  sharp  beak  wide  apart, 

And  struck  his  quarry  hard  and  true, 
Where  throbs  the  trembling  heart ; 

Then  up  there  came  a  piercing  cry, 

In  shrieking  echoes  leaping  by. 

A  mile  below  beneath  the  wave, 
There  glimmer  ghostly  white, 

The  bones  that  mark  that  creature's  grave; 
I  view  them  with  delight ; 

For  never  since  my  race  began, 

Was  I  profaned  by  touch  of  man. 

My  life  is  where  the  hurtling  storm 
Comes  sweeping  from  the  main, 

That  madly  bursting  on  my  form, 
Like  sea  waves  beats  in  vain ; 

Then  waving  out  my  giant  arms, 

I  laugh  amid  its  shrill  alarms. 

The  rays  that  come  from  starry  worlds, 
Fall  glitt'ring  on  my  crest, 

And  mystic  lore  to  me  unfolds, 
How  other  worlds  are  blest ; 

Then  from  my  throne  of  crystal  snow, 

I  pity  earth-born  men  below. 


If,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  the  hairs  on  a  man's  head  are  num- 
bered, so  will  each  day.  nay,  each  hour,  each  pulsation  of  human 
existence,  be  counted ;  yea,  every  heart-felt  tear  the  eye  of  sorrow 
shall  shed,  will  be  reckoned  by  the  guardian  spirit  of  eternal  love. 


THE    WIFE 


A    STORY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY    MRS.    M.    D.    STRONG. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Ruth  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  of  the  young  State  that  held  her 
future,  save  a  few  of  the  busiest  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and,  as 
she  emerged  from  the  narrow,  cramped  cabin  of  the  Contra  Costa 
— not  the  wide,  luxurious  saloon  of  the  present  day,  but  as  it  was 
seven  years  ago — and  rode  slowly  through  the  quiet  street  under 
the  evergreen  oaks,  her  beaming  face  and  frequent  expressions  of 
delight,  made  Arthur  smile  in  spite  of  his  moodiness. 

"  What  a  soft,  mild  air,  and  how  blue  the  sky  is  !  And  only  see, 
there  are  wild  flowers  !  One  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  February 
and  not  June." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  little  ahead  of  old  Vermont,  in  the  winter, 
at  least.  But  it  isn't  like  this  all  the  year.  There  is  no  turf  here, 
and  by  and  by  everything  will  dry  up  and  wither,  and  then  the 
sand  is  execrable." 

"  Oh,  well  we  shall  enjoy  this,  while  it  lasts,  all  the  more  then. 
See  Allie !  " 

Ruth  had  called  her  boy  Allan,  for  Arthur's  father.  The  little 
fellow  was  jumping  and  crowing  in  her  lap,  and  reaching  out  his 
small  dimpled  hands  towards  the  green  waving  boughs.  Arthur 
was  fond  of  his  baby  ;  the  clouds  lifted  unconsciously  from  his  face, 
as  he  looked  at  him.  What  a  soother  of  all  sorrows,  what  a  light 
in  all  darkness,  is  a  little  child ! 

Presently  the  dwellings  grew  less  frequent  and  the  overshadow- 
ing oaks  fewer,  and  broad  green  fields  stretched  away  on  either 
hand,  with  here  and  there  a  team  at  work  turning  up  the  rich  black 
soil.  Arthur  called  his  wife's  attention  to  these  newly  turned 
furrows. 

"  This  land  is  wonderfully  fertile,"  said  he,  "  you  never  saw 

anything  like  that  in  New  England.     It  is  just  so  up  where  my  place 

is,  only  finer,  if  possible ;  "  and  he  went  on  to  rehearse  tales  of 

productiveness  almost  too  marvellous  to  be  credited,  and  to  calcu- 
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late  the  probabilities  respecting  the  proceeds  of  his  own  acres ; 
while  Ruth,  inexpressibly  cheered  by  her  husband's  clearing  brow 
and  genial  demeanor,  and  elated  by  this  unusual  disposition  to 
confide  to  her  his  plans  and  purposes  for  the  future,  listened  with 
an  interest  so  absorbing  that  she  forgot  to  note  the  distance  they 
had  come  or  the  surrounding  landscape.  But  when  the  road,  rising 
gradually,  turned  toward  the  hills,  a  casual  glance  around  the  side 
of  the  carriage  dispelled  her  pre-occupation. 

"Oh,  Arthur,"  she  entreated,  "please  stop  a  moment — -just 
turn  the  carriage  a  little,  won't  you?     Oh,  isn't  that  magnificent!  " 

There,  in  full  view,  was  the  bay,  lying  smooth  and  glassy 
around  its  islands,  stretching  away  to  the  south  between  the 
rich,  green,  tree-sprinkled  valley  of  San  Jose,  and  the  blue 
mountains  of  San  Mateo,  and  to  the  north,  within  the  protect- 
ing walls  of  the  Coast  Range,  meeting  and  mingling  lovingly 
with  its  sister  waters  of  San  Pablo.  Beautiful  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ! — blue  bosomed,  island  dotted — rivaling  in  thy  loveliness 
even  that  other  bay  in  the  far  East,  upon  whose  placid  waters  sleep 
the  shadows  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius.  Poet  and  orator  and 
historian  who  made  those  waters  classic  have  gone  away  into  the 
dim,  mysterious  past,  and  the  glory  that  gilds  them  is  all  of  the 
things  that  were  :  but  our  bards — our  men  mighty  with  tongue  and 
pen,  who  shall  yet  make  thy  name  immortal,  shall  come  up  out  of 
the  great  glorious  future ;  and  cities  richer  in  civilization,  and  art, 
and  magnificence  than  any  Italy  could  boast  in  the  hey-day  of  her 
grandeur,  shall  yet  sit  down  upon  thy  green  shores  and  overlook- 
ing hills ! 

Ruth  grew  silent  as  she  gazed.  She  did  not  reply  to,  she  scarce- 
ly heard  her  husband's  occasional  remarks ;  she  almost  felt  as  if  a 
word  would  break  the  spell  of  intense  delight  that  entranced  her 
expanding,  uplifted  spirit.  Arthur  looked  at  her  half  wondering, 
half  amused.  To  him  it  was  all  very  fine,  very  beautiful,  but  he 
could  not  understand  the  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  every  feature 
of  her  face. 

"  We  must  be  going,  Ruth,"  said  he,  at  length,  turning  his 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  road  before  them  ;  "  you  know 
I  have  to  take  the  carriage  back  to  the  stable  and  ride  my  own 
horse  up  yet  to-night.  Besides  our  furniture  will  be  along  very 
soon,  and  we  must  arrange  to  have  something  to  eat  and  a  place  to 
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sleep  in  at  least  before  dark.  There  is  quite  as  fine  a  view  from 
our  own  place — you  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it  as  much  as  you 
like." 

Ruth  glanced  up  at  him,  her  animated  face  softening  to  a  tender, 
grateful  smile. 

"  I  never  thought  when  you  talked  of  coming  over  here,  that 
you  were  going  to  bring  me  to  such  a  beautiful  home." 

Arthur  laughed.  "  Don't  go  into  raptures  yet,  Ruth — wait  till 
you've  seen  the  house." 

"  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  house.  With  such  a  land- 
scape as  this  always  before  me,  I  shall  scarcely  know  whether  I 
have  a  house  or  not." 

"  We  are  almost  there,"  said  Arthur,  as  the  carriage  passed 
down  a  little  declivity  into  a  canon,  fragrant  with  the  young  leaves 
of  the  bay  tree  and  the  light  green  feathery  shoots  of  the  willow, 
and  vocal  with  song  of  bird  and  brook,  and  then  emerging,  wound 
around  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  the  overhanging  trees  and 
shrubbery  which  betokened  another  ravine. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  Arthur,  stopping  before  a  small  house 
or  rather  cabin,  built  of  rough  redwood  boards,  the  natural  com- 
plexion of  which  had  never  been  spoiled  by  paint  or  whitewash. 
There  was  a  front  door  rather  inconveniently  high,  considering  the 
absence  of  steps ;  two  overgrown  front  windows,  in  one  of  which 
a  tin  pane  with  a  small  hole  for  a  stove-pipe,  was  expected  to  do 
duty  in  place  of  a  chimney.  Around  it  there  was  neither  enclosure, 
garden,  plant,  shrub  or  tree,  either  useful  or  ornamental,  save  those 
which  nature  herself  had  sown  and  tended ;  but  beside  it  was  the 
canon  and  the  singing  stream,  and  in  front,  sparsely  dotted  with 
scattered  dwellings,  lay  the  wide  valley  sloping  to  the  water's  edge, 
here  brown  with  the  scarce  finished  labors  of  the  plough,  and  there 
green  with  broad  fields  of  young  grain  ;  while  to  the  east,  from 
among  the  green  foot-hills,  rose  the  broad,  bare,  irregular  tops  of 
the  Coast  Range. 

Ruth  lost  not  a  feature  of  the  landscape  that  smiled  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun,  as  she  alighted  from  the  carriage,  but  the  house  she 
scarcely  heeded  till  Arthur's  desponding  "It's  a  comfortless  looking 
place  for  a  family  to  think  of  living  in,"  recalled  her  attention. 

"  Oh,  not  so  very — a  little  shrubbery,  a  rose  or  two  in  front, 
and  some  flowering  climber-:  over  these  rough  boards,  would  change 
its  appearance  wonderfully." 
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The  door  was  not  locked  and  they  went  in.  To  those 
familiar  with  the  domesticities  of  rancheros  in  California  who  are 
"  keeping  house  "  with  no  female  adjutants,  I  need  not  describe  the 
interior.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  late  occupant  had  evidently  not 
excelled  the  average  of  his  class,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  house-cleaning  at  least.  Arthur  recalled  with  a  realizing  sense 
of  its  truth,  a  remark  he  had  once  heard  in  a  miner's  cabin  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  "  Where  men  live  together  without  any  wo- 
men, they  live  like  the  swine." 

There  were  only  two  rooms  in  the  house,  in  one  of  which  stout 
cotton  drilling  served  for  a  ceiling  overhead,  but  in  the  other,  there 
was  nothing  to  hide  the  bare  rafters,  and  the  walls  of  both  rooms 
were  of  unplaned  redwood  boards. 

"  Rather  a  discouraging  prospect,  I  think,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
look  so  doleful  that  Ruth  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Oh,  don't  look  so  blue  over  it.  Fortunately,  dirt  is  not  a  ne- 
cessity, and  as  for  the  rest,  why 

'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,' 

if  he'd  only  think  so.  Now  let  us  go  out  under  the  trees,  and  when 
the  furniture  comes,  and  I  can  get  at  a  broom  and  a  breadth  or  two 
of  matting,  and  make  a  place  clean  enough  to  stand  upon,  why 
then  I  can  '  take  my  bearings,'  as  the  sailors  say." 

In  her  heart  Ruth  was  not  quite  so  cheerful  and  brave  as  she. 
seemed.  She  had  some  misgivings — not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
husband.  What  would  he  do  without  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  ?  Should  she  ever  be  able 
to  make  those  two  rooms  at  all  attractive  or  homelike  to  him  ?  Her 
courage  almost  failed  her  when  the  furniture  came,  and  she  noticed 
her  husband's  clouding  face  as  he  assisted  her  to  make  their  tem- 
porary arrangements  for  this  first  night  under  their  own  roof — 
Ruth  would  have  gloried  in  the  thought,  had  Arthur  shared  her 
feeling. 

"  Well,  Ruth,"  said  Arthur,  the  next  morning,  taking  his  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth,  as  he  sat  in  the  warm  sunshine  with  his  feet  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  "  What's  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
toward  getting  settled  ?  " 

Ruth  was  gently  placing  the  baby  in  the  bed  she  had  improvised 
for  his  morning  nap. 
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"  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  give  the  place  a  thorough 
cleansing." 

Arthur  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
he  said  :  "I  don't  know  of  any  one  you  can  get  to  do  it,  without 
going  away  down  to  Oakland." 

"Oh,"  said  Euth,  cheerfully,  "  I  am  going  to  do  it  myself.  I 
think  I  can,  if  you  won't  mind  being  unsettled  a  day  or  two  longer. 
I  am  going  to  be  maid  of  all  work,  you  know,  so  I  may  as  well 
begin." 

Arthur  made  no  objection.  Euth  would  not  have  acknowledged 
it,  but  in  her  heart  she  was  a  little  disappointed  that  he  did  not. 
Not  that  she  was  only  half  in  earnest  in  her  purpose,  but  she  did 
so  long  for  some  little  evidence  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful  care  of 
her.  Had  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  her  strength  were 
equal  to  the  task,  or  the  least  unwillingness  to  have  her  perform  it, 
she  would  have  felt  doubly  strong  to  undertake  it.  But  he  seemed 
utterly  indifferent,  and,  after  a  little,  she  resumed. 

"  I  wish  we  had  some  pretty  wall  paper.  A  few  rolls  to  cover 
up  those  rough  boards  would  make  this  south  room  quite  respec- 
table." 

"  Thet*e  is  a  bundle  somewhere  among  those  traps,"  said  Arthur. 
"  I  remember  I  bought  some." 

Euth  turned  over  the  heterogeneous  pile  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  at  length  the  article  in  question  was  found. 

"  Oh  yes,  here  it  is — -just  the  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  pattern 
too.     I  admire  your  taste." 

"But  how  are  we  going  to  get  it  put  on?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it,"  said  Euth.  "I  remember  I  used  to  help 
Aunt  Mary  paper  walls.     She  could  do  it  very  nicely." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Arthur. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Euth  look  up.  The  words  were 
nothing,  but  she  wondered  why  he  had  said  them.  She  pondered 
them  some  minutes  ere  she  dismissed  them  from  her  thought. 

Euth  went  to  work  energetically,  for  her  whole  heart  was  in  it, 
but  she  found  more  difficulty  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  had 
over-estimated  her  own  physical  strength,  or  rather  she  had  under- 
estimated that  required  to  perform  the  task.  Then,  too,  the  baby 
put  in  his  resistless  claim  for  no  small  portion  of  her  time,  so  that 
two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  her  work  was  accomplished.    But 
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the  weather  was  fine,  and  Arthur  was  not  much  in  the  house,  and 
that  was  a  comfort  just  now,  for  whenever  he  did  enter  it,  his  face 
and  manner  showed  so  plainly  his  annoyance  at  the  confusion  she 
could  not  avoid,  that  the  sound  of  his  footstep  made  her  feel  like  a 
guilty  creature.  But  at  length  all  was  completed  ;  the  house  thor- 
oughly renovated,  the  neat  furniture — which,  whether  from  defer- 
ence to  Ruth's  entreaties,  or  from  motives  of  economy,  it  were  hard 
to  tell,  Arthur  had  consented  should  be  as  plain  and  inexpensive  as 
possible — all  arranged,  and  Ruth,  happy  as  weary,  took  a  satisfied 
survey  of  the  premises.  There  was  the  south  room,  that  was  to 
serve  as  bed-room,  parlor  and  library,  with  the  afternoon  sunshine 
streaming  in  through  its  clear,  polished  window-panes,  illumining 
the  green  leaf  pattern  on  its  freshly  papered  walls,  and  brightening 
the  colors  of  the  new  carpet  of  green  and  brown  which  covered  the 
floor.  What,  with  the  pretty  bed-room  set  of  painted  wood,  the  small 
open  bookcase  containing  Ruth's  scanty  but  choice  stock  of  books, 
the  snowy  curtains  aud  white  bed,  every  stitch  in  the  drapery  of 
which  Ruth's  own  deft  needle  had  set  with  many  a  happy  thought, 
it  looked  very  inviting,  and  she  felt  sure  Arthur  could  not  help 
thinking  so.  He  had  gone  to  Oakland  on  business  of  which  he  had 
not  told  her,  but  she  judged  it  was  something  that  annoyed  him, 
and  she  thought  with  a  glow  of  joy  how  pleasant  home  would  seem 
to  him  when  he  came  back,  cold,  tired  and  dispirited.  So  she  pre- 
pared dinner,  taxing  her  small  stock  of  culinary  skill  to  make  it  as 
appetizing  as  possible  with  the  limited  variety  of  viands  at  her 
disposal,  and  then,  re-smoothing  her  glossy  brown  hair  and  re-ar- 
ranging her  dress,  she  sat  down  by  the  window  with  Allie  in  her 
lap  to  wait  for  her  husband.  The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  to  be 
kitchen,  dining-room,  store-room  and  nursery ;  but  the  clean  mat- 
ting on  the  floor,  the  polished  cooking-stove  with  its  singing,  shining 
tea-kettle,  the  neatly  laid  dinner  table,  and  the  little  stand  that  held 
Ruth's  workbox  drawn  up  beside  the  baby's  cradle,  all  gave  it  an 
air  of  neatness  and  comfort  notwithstanding  its  manifold  uses. 

"  Who  w^ould  have  thought  it  could  have  been  made  to  look  so 
different,"  said  Ruth  to  herself.  She  even  forgot,  in  the  fullness  of 
her.  content,  to  look  up  at  the  bare  rafters.  Just  then  she  heard 
the  tramp  of  Arthur's  horse.  He  had  come.  She  put  Allie  down 
on  the  floor  and  went  for  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  She  lit 
the  freshly  trimmed  lamp  on  the  table  and  opened  the  door.     He 
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came  in  looking  cold  and  weary,  and  she  felt  sure  the  light  and 
warmth  must  seem  pleasant  to  him,  though  he  did  not  say  so.  He 
stooped  to  caress  the  baby,  and  she,  full  of  her  completed  work, 
could  not  wait  till  after  dinner  before  exhibiting  it. 

"Just  come  and  look  into  the  bed-room,  Arthur — you  wrould 
not  know  the  place,  it  looks  so  nice." 

He  followed  her  with  a  half  reluctant,  absent  air.  She  held 
the  light  and  looked  exultingly  into  his  face.  But,  after  a  hasty 
glance,  he  turned  away  and  only  said  indifferently :  "  "Well,  I  hope 
you've  got  it  arranged  to  your  mind  at  last.  It's  time,  I  should 
think — we've  been  at  sixes  and  sevens  ever  since  we've  been  here." 

Poor  Euth !  Her  lips  quivered,  and  the  bitter,  scalding  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes.  Not  a  word  of  all  her  toil,  not  a  recognition  of 
all  her  painstaking  efforts  to  minister  to  his  comfort,  when  she  had 
thought  to  please  him  so  much  !  All  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
the  last  few  hours  fled:  her  heart  was  like  lead  in  her  bosom,  and 
she  felt  weary  and  sore  in  every  limb.  But  the  devoted,  self-for- 
getting woman's  nature  was  strong  within  her  and  she  said  to  her- 
self, "He  is  tired  and  blue  :  he  will  feel  differently  to-morrow.  He 
cannot  help  enjoying  this,  I  know,  whether  he  is  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge it  or  not."  So  she  forced  back  her  tears  and  answered  gently, 
"  Everything  is  clean  and  in  order  now,  and  I  think  we're  going  to 
be  very  comfortable." 

She  went  back  to  the  dinner  table  too  sad  and  weary  to  feel 
hungry.  But  Arthur,  though  he  was  very  silent,  did  full  justice  to 
her  nicely  prepared  meal. 

Several  fine  days  passed,  and,  though  Arthur  was  much  out  of 
doors,  he  made  no  arrangements  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ranch. 
Ruth  ventured  to  ask  once  or  twice,  "  Is  it  not  getting  rather  late 
to  plough  and  sow  grain  land?"  but  he  either  evaded  or  did  not 
notice  her  question.  One  afternoon  she  sat  at  her  sewing  near  the 
open  window  of  her  bed-room,  with  the  baby  sitting  among  a  pile 
of  pillows,  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  As  she  plied  her  needle,  foot- 
steps came  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  she  heard  Arthur's 
voice  saying : 

"  I've  been  in  the  city  most  of  the  time  since  I  came  out." 

She  looked  out  from  behind  the  window  curtain.  A  man  whom 
she  had  seen  about  the  place  once  or  twice  before,  stood  near  her 
husband,  leaning  against  the  well  curb.     He  was  a  tall,  lean,  angu- 
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lar  man,  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and  a  bushy,  un- 
trimmed  beard  left  little  of  his  face  visible,  save  the  small,  deep-set 
grey  eyes  and  long,  sharp  nose. 

"  Mebbe  ranchin's  new  to  ye,"  she  heard  him  say.  "  S'pose 
ye're  goin'  to  buy  a  team  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  returned  Arthur.  "  There  is  neither  barn 
nor  shed  on  the  place,  and  I  think  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
hire  the  team  work  done." 

"  What  was  ye  calculatin'  on  puttin'  in  this  year  ?  " 

"  Barley  for  one  thing ;  wheat,  perhaps.  I  was  intending  to 
put  in  early  potatoes ;  they  tell  me  the  soil  is  excellent  for  them, 
and  seed  is  cheap  this  winter,  but  if  there  are  as  many  planted  as 
there  were  last  year,  they  won't  be  worth  harvesting." 

"  Wuth  harvestin' !  they'll  be  wuth  ten  cents  a  pound  next  fall, 
as  sure  as  you're  born.  Ye  see  folks  got  so  bit  last  year,  they're 
afeared  to  plant  any.  There  aint  been  half  a  dozen  acres  planted 
in  Oakland.  You  go  into  'em  by  all  means,  that's  my  advice. 
I've  got  some  seed  ones  I'll  sell  ye  cheaper' n  you  can  get  'em  any- 
whar  else." 

"  They  will  have  to  be  pretty  cheap  then,  for  I  can  almost  get 
them  for  the  carting  away." 

"  I  know  ye  can,  some  kinds,  but  they  wouldn't  be  wuth  cartin' 
away.  Mine's  prime.  I'll  bet  ye'll  clear  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
from  yer  'tater  land  slick  and  clean.     But  it's  time  'twas  ploughed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  know  it  is.  Do  you  know  of  any  man 
with  a  good  team,  that  I  could  get  to  plough  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.     I  dunno  but  I  could  do  it  for  ye." 

"  And  what  is  your  price  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I've  alius  had  six  dollars  a  day,  but  bein'  it's  you,  I 
dunno  but  I'd  plough  your'n  for  five." 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  Arthur,  "  that's  a  pretty  stiff  price." 

"  Oh,  I  know  ye  can  git  men  cheaper,  but  ye'll  be  sorry  if  ye 
do.  They'll  come  about  nine  o'clock,  and  yer  work  won't  be  half 
done  at  that.  I'm  alius  on  hand  in  the  mornin',  and  my  team'll  do 
twice  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  any  other  man's,  and  do  it  up 
brown  too.  But,  if  ye  plant  potatoes,  ye'll  need  three  or  four  men 
some  o'  the  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "I  suppose  there  are  plenty  to  be  had." 

"  Wal,  I  dunno.     S'pose  yer  calculatin'  on  boardin'  'em." 
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"  That  would  hardly  be  convenient  for  me.  I  shall  be  from 
home  a  part  of  the  time." 

"  Jes'  so,  jes'  so,"  said  the  man.  "  A  gentleman  like  you'll 
have  other  things  to  see  to  besides  ranchin'.  Most  likely,  too,  yer 
lady  ain't  used  to  cookin'  for  a  great  family.  Now  I'll  jist  make 
ye  an  offer.  I'll  take  care  of  yer  land  here  for  ye.  I've  got  to 
hire  men  for  myself,  and  I  kin  do  yer  work  right  along  with  mine. 
I  kin  sell  ye  all  the  seed  ye'll  want  right  here  and  save  the  cartin', 
and  if  ye'll  advance  me  money  to  pay  the  men's  wages,  I'll  wait 
for  the  rest  till  yer  crop's  off.  Ye  can  think  on  it  over  night.  I 
wouldn't  do  it  for  anybody  else  ;  but  I'm  'mazin'  glad  to  have  a 
gentleman  come  to  settle  here." 

"  I  don't  know  about  settling,  Mr.  Jones.  I've  only  bought  the 
squatter's  title  yet." 

"  That's  all  the  title  I've  got,  but  I  don't  worry  myself  about 
it.  If  ye  should  be  sued,  ye  can  buy  all  the  titles  for  half  what 
ye'll  get  for  yer  first  crop.  Old  Peralta's  son — ye  know  Peralta 
claims  all  this  tract — he  came  'round  pokin'  his  nose  into  my  house 
t'other  day  and  says  he,  'What  title  have  ye  got  to  yer  ranch?  ' 
I  jest  pinted  to  my  rifle  over  the  door  and  says  I,  '  That's  my  title.' 
I  tell  ye  he  shet  up  quick." 

The  two  men  moved  off  toward  the  canon  and  Ruth  could  hear 
no  more.  She  felt  anxious  and  uneasy.  "Would  Arthur  be  induced 
to  give  the  charge  of  the  place  into  that  man's  hands  on  any  such 
terms  as  he  had  proposed?  The  man's  face  showed  his  character 
too  plainly  to  allow  her  to  think  that  such  a  course  would  be  any- 
thing but  ruinous  to  her  husband's  interests.  At  dinner  she  tried, 
by  sundry  remarks  and  cautious  questions,  to  lead  Arthur  to  speak 
of  his  plans,  but  he  seemed  tired  and  indisposed  to  talk,  and  she 
thought  it  unwise  to  persist.  But  the  next  morning  when,  on  look- 
ing up  from  the  breakfast  table,  she  saw  the  same  man  approach- 
ing the  house,  she  ventured  the  question — "Is  Mr.  Jones  going  to 
work  for  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  he's  going  to  plough  some  to-day." 

She  did  not  think  it  best  to  tell  him  that  she  had  heard  the  con- 
versation of  the  preceding  day,  but  she  looked  into  his  face  and 
hazarded  a  little  more. 

"  Is  he  going  to  do  all  the  ploughing  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes.     I've  about  concluded  to  let  him  do  all  the  work 
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on  the  place.  He's  got  all  kinds  of  seed  that  I  want,  and  I  sup- 
pose he'll  do  as  well  as  anybody.  I  can't  be  bothered  with  over- 
seeing it,  I  shan't  be  here  all  the  time ;  and  we  can't  board  half  a 
dozen  working  men." 

"  He  hasn't  got  an  honest  face,  Arthur.  If  I  were  you  I  would 
not  trust  him  out  of  my  sight.  I  should  expect  he'd  neglect  the 
work  and  bring  in  exorbitant  charges." 

"  You've  no  reason  to  expect  it.  He's  an  active,  stirring  fellow, 
and  understands  his  business.  As  for  a  dollar  or  two  a  day  more 
or  less  on  a  man's  wages,  we  don't  mind  that  in  this  country,  where 
an  acre  of  ground  pays  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  those  stories.  There  may  be  some  such 
exceptional  cases,  but  that  is  not  the  average,  by  a  great  deal,  I  am 
certain." 

"  Always  croaking  !  I'll  manage  the  ranch,  Ruth.  I  wonder 
if  you  think  I'm  capable  of  managing  anything !  "  and  Arthur 
turned  abruptly  and  left  the  house. 

The  sun  clouded  in  that  morning,  and  the  south  wind  blew 
damp  and  chilly.  Arthur  was  away,  Ruth  knew  not  where,  and 
she  was  alone  with  her  baby  through  the  dark,  gusty  day.  She 
wished  she  had  not  spoken  to  her  husband  about  Mr.  Jones.  "  It 
is  of  no  use,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  only  vexed  him.  It  is 
plain  I  cannot  influence  him.  I  must  take  things  as  they  come, 
make  the  best  of  them,  and  try  not  to  feel  anxious."  So  she  pre- 
pared the  evening  meal,  brightened  the  clean  loom,  and,  with 
thought  ever  jealously  watchful  of  his  comfort,  drew  up  their  one 
easy  chair,  and  placed  even  his  cigars  and  the  paper  he  had  been 
reading  in  readiness. 

It  began  to  rain.  Arthur  did  not  come  in  till  dark,  and  then  he 
threw  off  his  wet  overcoat  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"  I  expect  we're  going  to  have  a  regular  soaker.  There'll  be  no 
getting  out  for  a  fortnight ;  they  say  the  mud  is  horrible  up  here. 
If  the  house  should  leak,  we'll  be  in  a  fix." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  leak,"  said  Ruth,  cheerily  ;  "it 
is  new  and  it  seems  tight." 

"  The  rain  is  driving  in  under  the  door  already,"  said  Arthur. 

"  So  it  is.  I  wonder  I  didn't  notice  that  before.  But  I  can 
stop  it  very  easily ;  I  know  where  there  is  a  piece  of  board." 

She  put  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  went  out  into  the  rain,  com- 
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ing  back  presently,  damp  and  cheerful,  to  the  fireside.     "  There," 
said  she,  "  that  makes  it  perfectly  tight." 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over,  the  rain  poured  down  continuous- 
ly upon  the  roof  that  seemed  so  close  over  their  heads.  Arthur 
threw  the  paper  he  was  trying  to  read  on  the  table,  and  walked  to 
the  window. 

"  How  am  I  ever  going  to  exist  here  in  such  weather  as  this  ? 
No  evening  paper ;  no  possibility  of  getting  out — nowhere  to  go,  if 
I  could;  nothing  to  amuse  one — not  even  a  back-gammon  board." 

Euth  laid  down  her  work. 

"  Let  me  read  to  you." 

"  What  is  there  to  read  ? " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  I  have  quite  a  respectable  little  library  ? 
Suppose  I  read  '  Hiawatha.'  That's  something  new  and  you  haven't 
looked  into  it  yet." 

"No,  indeed;  you  don't  bore  me  with  poetry.  I  had  to  submit 
to  a  little  now  and  then  before  we  were  married,  but  I  never  will 
again." 

Ruth  laughed.  "  Well,  then,  what  will  you  have — one  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  novels  ? " 

"  Oh,  they  are  too  long  and  prosy." 

"  Let  me  read  '  Macbeth '  to  you.  I  have  heard  you  say  you 
like  to  read  Shakspeare." 

Arthur  sat  down  again  and  took  up  a  cigar.  Ruth  looked  at 
him  a  moment  and  then  she  went  for  the  book. 

Ruth  possessed  one  gift  of  rare  excellence.  She  had  a  voice 
full,  sweet,  sonorous,  yet  capable  of  a  depth  and  intensity  of  pas- 
sionate expression  which,  in  other  circumstances  and  with  other 
culture,  might  have  made  her  famous.  Her  appreciative  reading 
brought  out  every  subtle  shade  of  meaning ;  and  the  words  of  the 
weird  drama — with  no  accompaniment  save  the  sound  of  the  wild 
rain  without,  and  of  the  brook,  swollen  and  noisy  in  the  canon — 
aroused  and  riveted  Arthur's  attention  as  they  had  never  done 
before.  When  she  had  finished,  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ten  o'clock — is  it  possible !  Really,  Ruth,  I  believe  you 
made  a  narrow  escape  from  being  an  actress." 

That  was  all.  She  did  so  long  for  one  of  the  words  he  used  to 
speak  when  she  read  to  him  in  the  happy  days  of  the  past.     Pres- 
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ently  he  rose  and,  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  little  room,  he 
said : 

"  I  believe  I'll  go  to  the  city  in  the  morning." 

"Go  to  the  city !  and  leave  me  here  alone  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  I  thought  you  were 
never  timid." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  slowly,  swallowing  hard  to  keep 
back  her  tears,  "but  it  will  be  so  lonely.  And  what  if  Allie  should 
be  sick?  " 

"  He  won't  be  sick — he's  as  hearty  as  a  bear.  You  women  are 
always  worrying  about  your  babies.  Besides,  if  anything  happens, 
you  can  call  on  Mr.  Jones." 

"  And  how  long  will  you  be  away?  " 

"  Oh,  not  more  than  three  or  four  days.  I  can't  stand  it  here 
through  this  storm,  and  I'd  better  go  before  the  mud  gets  any 
deeper." 

And  he  went.  Ruth  stood  in  the  door  in  the  dull,  murky  morn- 
ing, with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and 
then  she  sat  down  and  wept. 


MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA 


BY    REV.    CHARLES    F.    FOSTER. 


Maine  sendeth  greeting  to  the  distant  West ; 
Across  the  continent  our  hands  are  pressed  ; 
We  hail  the  skill  which  on  fair  Science  waits, 
To  crown  anew  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  mountain  harrier  lifts  in  vain  its  head, 

The  awe  which  wrapped  its  stern  old  front  is  fled, 

Through  prairie  bloom,  or  o'er  the  rocky  waste, 

A  highway  spreads,  and  fleet- winged  couriers  haste. 

A  closer  union  marks  this  glorious  day, 
Though  South  and  North  are  ranged  in  hostile  fray, 
Loyal  New  England,  with  her  sons  of  steel, 
Still  holds  thee,  California,  true  and  leal. 
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As  from  thy  vine-clad  vales  and  golden  streams 
The  emigrant  looks  back  and  fondly  dreams, 
What  messages  the  heating  wires  shall  tell, 
And  make  the  lands  contiguous  where  we  dwell ! 

O'er  the  gigantic  forest-tops  of  thine 
Shall  float  the  music  of  our  harps  of  pine; 
And  freshening  gales  on  thy  Pacific  shore 
Leap  to  the  echo  of  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

The  sunset  hour  on  old  Katahdin's  crest, 
With  tardier  beam  on  thy  Sierras  rest, 
And  so,  with  message  swifter  than  the  light, 
At  eve,  we  bid  thy  toiling  world,  good  night. 

God  save  thee,  on  thy  peaceful  western  shore, 
Amidst  the  war-storm's  desecrating  roar ; 
God  save  the  country  ;  may  the  flag  float  free 
O'er  one  united  land  from  sea  to  sea. 


WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


BY  H.  B.  EDDY. 


NO.   I. 


What  vast,  populous,  and  magnificently  tropical  countries  are  the 
islands  of  Malaysia !  Yet,  how  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
that  archipelago  of  six  thousand  islands,  with  their  area  of  over 
twelve  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Travelers  and  tourists  have 
told  us  charming  stories  of  their  adventures  in  Central  and  South 
America,  India,  China,  Africa — in  fact,  the  whole  world  has  been 
industriously  ransacked,  with  the  exception  of  the  East  India  Islands, 
which  still  lie  buried  in  the  accumulated  mist  of  ages.  It  was  once 
the  hope  of  my  life  that  I  might  behold  those  fairy  lands  of  the 
Malays — 

"  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea ;  " 
and  the  dream  of  my  life  is  now  that  I  may  once  more  look  and 
explore  those  tropics,  with  all  their  glory  of  eternal  vegetation. 
How  well  I  remember  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  longing 
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expectation  I  endured  the  first  time  I  embarked  and  sailed  away 
from  New  York,  bound  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  up  through 
the  great  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  Pulo  Penange,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
and  China,  before  the  longing  of  those  years  was  realized.  I  think 
I  shall  never  again  see  such  a  scene  as  I  witnessed  the  evening  we 
made  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  For  weeks  we  had  been  boom- 
ing grandly  on  toward  our  destination,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas 
we  could  bear  set  to  the  favoring  breeze :  topmast  and  lower, 
topgallant  and  royal  studdingsails,  with  skysails,  were  flapping 
their  snowy  wings  to  waft  us  onward.  At  length,  it  began  to  be 
rumored  that,  on  a  certain  day  not  far  distant,  we  might  expect  to 
make  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  From  that  time  forward,  I  began 
to  watch  with  eager  eyes  for  the  long  wished  for  shores  ;  and,  when 
the  cry  of  "  land  ho !  "  was  uttered,  I  was  perfectly  electrified.  I  was 
below  at  the  time,  but,  no  sooner  did  I  hear  those  magic  words, 
than  I  sprang  on  deck  to  feast  my  eyes  on  a  blue  outline  that  was 
distinctly  visible  about  two  points  off  the  lee  bow.  The  fine  breeze 
continued  during  the  day  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  died  away  to  almost  a  dead  calm.  At  the  time  the  wind 
left  us,  we  had  approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore, 
and  were  sliding  up  the  coast  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  By 
sundown  we  had  run  so  close  in  shore  that  we  could  see  the  houses 
of  the  natives  scattered  up  and  down  the  coast.  The  recollection 
of  that  first  night  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra  will  remain  with  me 
even  as  a  happy  memory  of  the  purple  and  golden  colors  in  some 
wondrous  picture  of  sunset  in  Arcadia.  The  sun  went  down  behind 
an  immense  cloud-bank,  that  presently  became  illuminated  with  all 
the  gorgeous  glow  of  colors  that  even  a  Titian  could  dream  of.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  some  fairy  drop-curtain,  painted  by  the  angels  to 
screen  the  glitter  of  the  Holy  City  from  eyes  of  wondering  mortals. 
All  the  glory  of  all  the  sunsets  I  had  ever  seen  seemed  to  be  blended 
in  the  "  long  glories  "  of  those  purple  shadows  as  they  cast  themselves, 
and  were  softly  reflected  back  by  the  great  garment  of  green  that 
covered  the  hills  and  mountains  from  their  tops  down  to  the  spark- 
ling waves  which  broke  with  a  boom  against  the  shores  of  a  land  that 
appeared  a  paradise.  As  the  sun's  last  rays  were  flashing  from  out 
his  cloud-world  of  the  west,  a  gentle  breeze  commenced  blowing 
from  the  shore.  The  yards  were  trimmed  to  meet  it,  and  soon  we 
were  gliding  along  the  coast  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an 
hour — 
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"  A  silver  sail  all  out  of  the  west, 
Under  the  silver  moon." 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  something  about  the  aromatic  breezes 
that  blow  from  most  of  the  Malaysian  Isles,  All  travelers 
who  have  sailed  among  them  have  noticed  this  delightful  pecu- 
liarity. I  was  astonished  to  find  the  land  breeze  laden  with  such  a 
powerful  perfume  of  spices  and  flowers.  To  highten  the  beauty 
and  romantic  nature  of  the  scene  that  surrounded  us,  the  full  moon 
presently  came  up  behind  the  blue  mountains  that  towered  to  the 
clouds  from  away  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  moonlight 
threw  an  air  of  deep  mystery  over  the  hills,  mountains  and  valleys; 
and  this  was  hightened  by  the  long  ranges  of  fires,  which  the  na- 
tives kindle  in  the  evenings  to  frighten  away  the  hordes  of  wild 
animals  with  which  those  primeval  forests  abound.  The  principal 
and  fiercest  among  them  is  the  tiger.  These  animals  have  even 
been  known  to  depopulate  entire  towns  and  districts  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  island.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  those  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  sleeping  in 
solemn  stillness  away  off  in  the  interior,  which  perhaps  never 
echoed  the  tread  of  the  white  man  ?  So  they  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  gazed  at  them  from  my  perch  on  the  starboard  cat-head ;  for  I 
knew  that  the  moon  was  flooding  an  island-continent  about  which 
the  world  knows  scarcely  anything — an  island-continent  one  thousand 
miles  long,  and  averaging  in  its  northern  part  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  in  its  southern  portion  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles — an  island-world  filled  with  mountains  (one  of  which  is 
16,000  feet  high),  beautiful  lakes  and  navigable  rivers,  forests  of 
gigantic  trees,  the  least  of  which  are  seldom  found  to  be  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  hight,  while  the  greater  portion  are  said  to  be 
over  two  hundred  feet  high.  There  was,  and  is,  to  my  mind,  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  strange  mystery  that  has  hung  like  a  dream  for 
so  many  hundreds  of  years  around  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  old 
Arabs  and  Phoenicians  used  to  get  frankincense  from  this  island  ages 
ago  ;  and,  just  as  the  Dutch  do  now,  told  strange,  fabulous  tales  of 
horrid  monsters,  in  order  to  guard  their  valuable  monopolies.  They 
said  that  huge  winged  dragons  and  serpents  guarded  the  frankin- 
cense trees  ;  and  cassia,  they  declared,  was  even  harder  to  procure 
than  the  incense.  They  told  the  Eomans  and  Egyptians,  who  were 
their  principal  customers,  that  cassia  was  woven,  or  deposited,  in  the 
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nests  of  a  monstrous  species  of  bird,  away  up  in  the  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  trees.  The  birds  were  of  such  an  immense  size, 
and  so  fierce,  that  they  could  not  be  subdued,  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice.  They  killed  horses  and  cattle, 
and  scattered  their  carcasses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valuable  nests. 
The  birds  carried  away  the  meat  to  them  ;  but  the  combined  weight 
of  the  bird  and  its  prey  proved  too  heavy  for  the  nest,  and  down  it 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  cassia  and  all.  Cassia  and  frankincense 
were  considered  the  most  acceptable  gifts  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  gods,  as  they  were  worth  far  more  than  gold  or  silver. 
Perhaps  those  rascally  Phoenicians  could  drive  about  as  "cute"  a 
bargain  as  some  of  our  modern  clock-pedlers. 

All  along  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  are  numerous  exquisite 
little  isles,  all  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers.  We  were  about  a 
week  sailing  along  the  coast,  but  I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at 
the  varied  scenery  of  the  islands  and  islets.  I  was  almost  wild,  or, 
as  the  sailors  said,  "  cracked,"  about  what  I  saw.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  talk  of  nothing  else,  look  at  nothing  else,  but  the 
beautiful  and  witching  shores  ofF  our  starboard  beam.  Several 
times  I  seriously  thought  of  letting  myself  down  into  the  water  on  some 
calm,  bright  night,  and  swimming  ashore,  to  live  and  die  in  the 
Eden  of  my  youthful  imagination.  I  made  all  sorts  of  plans  about 
presenting  myself  at  some  one  of  the  bright  fires  that  gleamed  up 
and  down  the  coast  in  the  night,  and  asking  the  natives  for  hospi- 
tality and  protection.     In  short,  I  wished  to  become  a  savage,  and 

"  Take  some  savage  woman  ;  she  should  rear  my  dusky  race. 

"  Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  should  dive  and  they  should  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun  ; 
Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books." 

But  then  would  come  the  fact  that  Davy  Jones'  body-snatchers 
were  on  the  lookout  for  any  fool  who  wished  to  take  a  romantic 
swim  of  four  or  five  miles  in  the  night  to  meet  a  horde  of  savages. 
On  the  whole,  seeing  that  my  chances  for  becoming  food  for  either 
them  or  the  sharks  were  about  equal,  I  concluded  to  await  a  more 
favorable  opportunity. 

Diamond  Point  is  one  of  the  most  northerly  extremities  of  Su- 
matra.    The  morning  we  doubled  it  we  had  a  terrific  squall  of 
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wind,  which  came  roaring  clown  from  the  mountains  just  as  we  had 
got  a  press  of  canvas  on  the  ship.  It  gave  us  hardly  a  moment's 
warning.  Had  the  wind  struck  us  when  we  were  braced  sharp  up, 
we  should  probably  have  been  capsized.  As  it  was,  tacks,  sheets, 
halyards,  etc.,  were  let  fly,  and  a  scene  of  greater  confusion  and 
dismay  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  The  blinding  rain,  and  the  awful 
shrieking  and  roaring  of  the  wind  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see 
or  hear  anything  but  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  rain.  The  old 
captain  stood  at  the  break  of  the  poop,  calm  and  collected,  his  hat 
off,  and  his  long  gray  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  Passengers  and 
crew  were  frantically  endeavoring  to  secure  the  studdingsails. 
After  a  time,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  on  board,  we  managed  to 
tie  up  the  "  flying  kites,"  and  then  we  let  her  drive.  The  wind 
was  fair,  and  kept  on  blowing  with  terrible  fury  for  about  an  hour, 
when  it  died  away  about  as  suddenly  as  it  came  up.  In  a  day  or 
two  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful  island  of  Pulo  Penange,  or  Prince 
of  Wales  Island.  The  former  name  signifies  "  Betel-Nut  Island  " 
in  the  Malay  tongue. 

The  approach  to  the  harbor  and  view  of  George  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  from  its  northern  extremity,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  imaginable.  Sweeping  around  the  green- 
clad  point  of  the  crescent  that  forms  the  harbor,  a  panorama  of 
the  rarest  loveliness  burst  upon  our  bewildered  vision.  Along 
our  starboard  hand  for  several  miles  the  land  gently  sloped 
down  from  a  mountain  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high  that 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island  from  north  to  south.  Every 
part  of  it  was  covered  with  dense  masses  of  green ;  while 
from  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  burst  from  the  rocks 
a  broad  cascade  that  looked  as  though  it  poured  and  dashed  over 
the  tree  tops.  The  mansions  of  the  Europeans  gleamed  white  and 
beautiful  from  out  the  tropical  trees  and  gardens  which  surrounded 
them  on  every  side.  Two  miles  off  our  port  or  left  hand  lay  the 
great  peninsula  of  Malacca,  stretching  away  north  and  south  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  a  succession  of  hills  and  mountains 
fading  and  sloping  away  inland  into  impenetrable  mystery.  We 
anchored  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  landing.  A  soft 
tropical  night  stole  slowly  over  sea  and  land ;  a  long  succession  of 
bright  fires  began  to  blaze  up  and  down  the  Malacca  coast,  and 
dancing  lights  gleamed  through  the  trees  and  gardens  of  George 
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Town.  With  all  these  scenes  I  was  greeted  the  first  night  of  my 
arrival  at  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Eastern  Seas." 

Before  I  go  on  with  my  story,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  I  am 
not  going  to  write  by  rule.  I  started  off  into  my  subject  without 
asking — in  a  preface  or  introduction — your  permission.  I  wish  to 
mingle  with  my  narrative  a  relation  of  things  and  incidents  as  they 
appeared  to  me,  a  sailor  boy  before  the  mast.  I  intend  to  be  as 
eloquent  as  I  can  over  the  wrongs  of  that  vast  body  of  men  de- 
nominated "  common  sailors."  I  have  endured  wrongs  myself, 
while  a  youth,  in  a  loathsome  forecastle  of  an  American  clipper 
ship.  There  is  a  terrible,  an  "  eternal  landscape  of  the  past,"  which 
I  cannot,  will  not  forget.  Since  I  became  a  man,  I  have  been 
forced  to  observe  that  great  numbers  of  men,  pursuing  the  calling 
of  mariner,  are  suffering  in  chains  and  slavery  more  degrading  and 
cruel  than  that  system  of  despotism  which  grinds  under  its  iron 
heel  so  many  millions  of  negroes  at  the  South.  You  shall  hear  of 
slavery  on  the  ocean.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  in  regard  to  the 
abuses  which  exist  in  the  American  merchant  marine.  In  order 
that  dry  details  may  be  avoided,  I  shall  relate  to  you  something 
about  adventures  in  those  far-distant  isles  among  which  I  sailed; 
and  of  the  sea,  a  most  prolific  theme  in  all  ages. 

Hard  work  kept  me,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  on  board  the 
vessel  for  several  days  before  we  had  liberty  to  go  ashore  at  George 
Town.  The  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  permission  was  given  a 
portion  of  the  crew  to  take  a  day's  liberty,  and  the  boys,  by  order 
of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  first  officer,  "  drew  cuts  "  to  see  who  should  go. 
A  young  man  Allyn,  and  myself,  drew  the  lucky  straws.  I  believe 
I  actually  danced  with  delight  at  the  pleasing  prospect  of  escaping 
from  the  loathsome  slavery  of  the  ship,  and  of  walking,  unchained, 
God's  blessed,  green-clad,  free  earth  once  more.  Oh,  what  a  change 
was  I  to  enjoy !  Why  did  God  make  everything  so  beautiful  on 
the  earth  and  sea  ?  Why  has  he  made  fairy  isles,  trees,  flowers, 
and  the  sweet  heavens,  if  only  a  favored  few  are  to  enjoy  them  ? 
"  W^hat  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?  "  Aristocracy  and 
impudence  of  the  most  terrible  kind  is  strangely  assumed  by  cer- 
tain people  of  this  world,  who  have  the  audacity  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  mock  the  Maker  of  all  these  things.  God  did  not  make 
nature  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  some  particular  ones.  The  sailor  ought 
to  have  a  few  pure  gleams  of  pleasure  shining  down  into  his  dark, 
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stormy  life — something  that  he  can  love — something  or  somebody 
to  love  him.  But  everything  to  him  is  dark,  cold,  and  utterly 
cheerless,  like  the  dreary  gales  he  so  often  buffets  for  others. 

Allyn  and  I  put  on  our  "  shore  duds,"  and  got  all  ready  to  step 
over  the  side  into  the  sampan  we  had  engaged  to  carry  us  ashore. 
As  we  were  passing  over  the  ship's  side,  the  third  mate,  Mr.  Crow- 
foot, came  to  the  gangway  and  called  out:  "Here!  you  E , 

you  A ,  come  back  here !  "     Sorrowfully  we  ascended  to  the 

deck  again,  well  knowing  that  trouble  awaited  us.  We  gained  the 
deck,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Crowfoot  confronting  us  with  a  counte- 
uance  of  mixed  thunder  and  lightning.  For  a  moment  he  scowled 
at  us  in  silence,  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  scare  us  considerably.  Pres- 
ently he  broke  out  with  a  roar  like  an  angry  demon  :  "  Where  was 
you  two  boys  goin'  to  ?  " 

"  The  mate  told  us  to  draw  cuts  to  see  who  should  go  ashore," 
we  replied,  "and  we  drew  the  long  straws,  and  thought  it  was  all 
right." 

"You  did,  did  you?  Well,  you — can't — go.  I'll  see  who 
amongst  you  boys  is  to  go  ashore  without  saying  something  to  me. 
Get  for'ard,  where  you  belong.     I'll  learn  you  a  thing  or  two." 

There  was  no  help  for  us,  and  forward  we  accordingly  went, 
smothering  our  grief  and  disappointment  as  best  we  could ;  for  we 
had  learned  by  hard  and  biiter  experience,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
captain  or  mate  would  only  get  us  still  deeper  into  trouble. 

During  all  that  week  we  stopped  on  board  of  the  vessel,  working 
like  slaves  on  a  southern  plantation — a  good  deal  worse,  I  think, 
too.  I  have  seen  the  slaves  at  work  in  Virginia  and  in  Louisiana, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  sailors  are  forced 
to  work  harder,  fare  worse,  and  receive  more  cruel  treatment  than, 
from  my  knowledge  of  slavery,  I  believe  exists  at  the  sunny  South. 

The  next  Sunday  Allyn  and  I  went  on  shore. 

My  shipmate,  Allyn,  was  a  tall,  six-foot,  Yankee  schoolmaster, 
possessing  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Down-Easter,  and  some 
of  the  bad  ones.  He  had  a  tolerably  good  education ;  and  could 
say  and  write,  moreover,  some  smart  things.  He  was  the  captain's 
nephew. 

We  landed  at  a  large  market-place,  built  of  coral,  which  ex- 
tended out  into  the  harbor,  so  that  it  opened  on  all  sides  but  one  to 
the  water,  and  that  was  towards  the  shore.     Seated  around  this  de- 
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lightfully  cool  place  were  a  numerous  throng  of  natives,  who  had 
fruits,  etc.,  for  sale.  Just  outside  of  this  building  were  drawn  up 
a  line  of  diminutive  horses  and  carriages.  The  native  drivers,  like 
all  drivers  the  world  over,  were  not  over  modest  in  declaiming  the 
merits  of  their  respective  establishments — but  more  of  them  pres- 
ently. 

Almost  the  first  place  we  stumbled  into  was  the  Mahometan 
Mosque.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of 
tropical  trees.  There  were  several  fountains  and  large  basins  of 
water  near  the  edifice,  which  was  built  of  stone,  and  was  of  an  oc- 
tagonal shape.  We  approached  the  entrance,  and  looked  into  the 
main  apartment ;  it  was  entirely  deserted ;  and,  being  of  a  some- 
what more  rash  disposition  than  my  companion,  I  boldly  entered, 
and  commenced  exploring.  The  floor,  sides,  and  roof  of  the  build- 
ing seemed  to  be  constructed  of  a  sort  of  variegated  Italian  marble, 
as  the  whole  room  shone  and  glistened  like  polished  glass.  There 
were  lamps,  resembling  silver  censers,  suspended  from  various  parts 
of  the  roof. 


THE     CIRCLE     OF    THE    TEAR 


BY  PIP  PEPPERPOD. 


Lo  !  budding  spring  is  dead  and  gone  ; 

Weep  your  tears, 

Weep  your  tears ; 
I  never  thought  the  pleasant  lawn, 
So  gaily  plumed  in  spring's  fair  hues, 
Would  on  a  sudden  freshness  lose 
And  all  the  spring  be  fled  and  gone  ; 

I'm  full  of  fears  ; 
Nay,  pause  a  little,  spring  has  flown, 
But  summer's  come,  and  buds  are  blown  ; 

Why  these  tears  1 

Merry  summer's  dead  and  gone  ; 
Weep  your  tears, 
Weep  your  tears  ; 
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I  never  dreamed  the  pleasant  days, 
So  perfect  in  their  wealth  of  flowers, 
Would  last  these  few  warm,  fleeting  hours 
And  vanish  in  the  golden  haze  ; 

I'm  full  of  fears  ; 
Nay,  weep  not,  friend,  for  autumn's  here 
With  crowning  splendors  of  the  year  ; 
Why  these  tears  1 

Hush  !  sad  autumn's  dead  and  gone  ; 

Weep  your  tears, 

Weep  your  tears  ; 
I  thought  when  autumn  wandered  here, 
With  all  its  ripe  and  golden  store, 
That  sure  my  sorrows  then  were  o'er, 
And  it  would  ever  linger  near ; 

Alas  !  for  fears  ; 
True,  autumn's  fled  the  vale  and  hill, 
Yet  doth  the  winter  linger  still ; 

What  need  of  tears  ? 

Now  is  winter  fled  and  gone  ; 

Weep  your  tears, 

Weep  your  tears  ; 
When  winter  came,  I  could  not  smile, 
For  fearful  blasts  were  wailing  loud  ; 
It  shivered  in  its  snowy  shroud 
And  crept  away  ;  I  could  not  smile 

For  all  my  fears — 
Oh  !  weak  and  faint  of  heart,  behold 
Spring  buds  are  ready  to  unfold  ; 

Now  why  these  tears  ? 

When  loving  friends  are  dead  and  gone, 

Then  weep  your  tears, 

Oh  !  weep  your  tears  ; 
But  when  the  spring  or  summer  goes, 
They  wander  hand  in  hand,  and  soon 
The  spring  comes  round  again  in  bloom 
And  every  summer  blossom  blows  ; 

Why  need  of  fears  ] 
Each  in  its  turn  will  reappear, 
The  circle  is  the  perfect  year ; 

Why  need  of  tears  ? 
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THE  ROBINS  THAT  LIVED  IN  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 


BY   MRS.    M.   D.    STRONG. 


"Where  are  you  going  to  build?"  said  the  wren  to  the  robin,  one 
warm,  bright  day,  when  the  birds  were  all  busy  at  work. 

"  I'm  going  to  build  in  the  cherry  tree  over  there  in  the  gar- 
den," said  the  robin  ;  "  I'm  going  to  have  my  fill  of  cherries  this 
summer,  and,  if  my  nest  is  in  the  tree,  I  shall  have  a  better  chance 
at  them  than  the  rest  of  you." 

"I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,"  said  the  wren,  shaking  her 
little  brown  head ;  "  it's  the  worst  place  you  could  choose.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  ripens,  you'll  be  disturbed  all  the  time.  People 
will  be  coming  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  the  gardener  will  shoot  into 
the  tree  at  the  birds  that  come,  and  perhaps  put  a  great  net  over 
the  tree — he  did  last  year.  You'll  get  cherries  enough  without 
building  your  nest  there.     It  isn't  best  to  be  too  greedy." 

And  the  wren  flew  away,  but  the  robin  and  her  handsome,  red- 
breasted  mate  went  on  with  their  building.  They  did  not  believe 
what  the  wren  had  said.  "  She  only  envies  us  because  we've  got 
the  first  chance,"  said  they. 

So  the  nest  was  finished  away  up  in  the  top  of  the  cherry  tree, 
and  all  lined  soft  and  warn ;  and  by  and  by  there  were  four  pretty 
blue  eggs  in  it,  and  in  a  little  time  after  that,  four  tiny  robins  in 
place  of  the  eggs.  They  were  queer  looking  things,  not  soft  and 
downy  like  young  chickens  ;  they  had  scarcely  any  feathers  on  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  only  just  life  enough  to  open  their  yellow 
bills  every  time  anything  came  near  the  nest.  But  the  father  and 
mother  robin  thought  *they  were  the  prettiest  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  they  fed  them  and  took  care  of  them  and  were  as  happy 
as  happy  could  be,  while  the  cherries  were  green. 

But  when  the  cherries  began  to  ripen,  they  found,  to  their  cost, 
that  the  wren's  advice  was  wise  and  prudent.  Somebody  came  to 
trouble  them  every  day,  and  they  had  scarcely  a  chance  to  eat  a 
cherry  in  peace.     And  at  last,  one  morning,  when  they  looked  out 
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from  under  their  roof  of  long,  green  leaves,  there  stood  a  man  under 
the  tree  with  a  long  thing  that  they  knew  must  be  a  gun  pointing 
right  at  them.  Their  little  hearts  beat  fast  with  fear  and  they  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Their  children  were  crying  bitterly  for  food,  and. 
they  dared  not  fly  away  from  the  tree  for  fear  of  being  shot.  So 
there  they  staid  till  it  was  almost  noon,  but  the  man  with  the  gun 
did  not  go  away.  "  He  did  not  move  or  shoot,  but  there  he  stood, 
pointing  straight  towards  them.  At  length  the  mother  robin  could 
bear  the  cries  of  her  little  ones  no  longer.  She  hopped  carefully 
out  of  the  nest,  and  then  darted  suddenly  from  the  tree — -and,  when 
her  mate  saw  that  she  was  not  harmed,  he  followed  her.  They 
satisfied  their  own  hunger  and  then,  with  plenty  of  worms  in  their 
bills,  flew  back  again;  but  the  man  with  the  gun  was  there  still. 
They  flew  around  and  around,  alighting  on  other  trees  here  and 
there,  but  the  man  did  not  stir.  There  he  stood,  with  his  gun 
pointing  up  into  the  tree,  just  as  he  had  stood  all  day.  The  little 
birds  cried  pitifully  in  the  nest,  and  the  papa  bird,  sitting  on  a  tree 
close  by,  cried  too  ;  but  the  mother  made  one  desperate  dart  down- 
ward and  lit  safely  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  man  with  the  gun 
did  not  shoot,  but  this  time  her  mate  did  not  venture  to  follow  her, 
so  she  brooded  her  young  ones  all  night  alone,  and  in  the  morning 
there  stood  the  man  yet !  What  could  it  mean  ?  Would  he  never 
go  away  ?  She  eould  not  move  her  home  away  from  the  tree,  for 
her  little  ones  were  not  old  enough  to  fly,  and  she  was  determined 
never  to  leave  them  to  starve  unless  she  was  shot  and  could  not 
help  it. 

Many  days  passed,  and  the  man  with  the  gun  stood  there  day 
and  night,  and  the  mother  robin  lived  in  the  tree,  coming  and  going 
in  fear  and  trembling  ;  her  mate  never  once  daring  to  come  into  the 
nest.  And  when,  after  along  time,  the  young  ones  were  old  enough 
to  fly.  and  they  all  thankfully  made  their  escape  from  the  tree,  the 
mother  robin  made  up  her  mind  never  to  be  greedy,  and  to  keep  clear 
of  cherry  trees  in  future. 


Every  revolution  is  a  transient  period  of  barbarism,  in  which  a 
man,  while  he  displays  partial  examples  of  the  most  heroic  virtue 
and  generous  self-devotion,  is  often  half  a  savage. 

— SCHLEGEL. 
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What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  us,  that  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  San 
Francisco,  weather  has  not  been  overlooked,  so  that  we,  the  fortunate 
dwellers  on  these  sand  hills,  are  never  in  want  of  a  fit.  subject  on  which  to 
vent  our  spleen.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  be  in  quite  as  miserable  a  fix 
as  many  of  the  Polynesians  who  have  no  word  in  their  language  by  which 
to  express  that  idea.  Of  course  they  are  strangers  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  themes  of  conversation — a  theme  ever  fresh  and  never  old 
— and  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  be  amiable  and  quiet.  Under  such 
circumstances  not  much  manhood  or  enjoyment  or  progress  can  be  expected 
of  them  ;  but  we  who  are  nurtured  by  such  a  generous  diet  of  sand  and 
fog,  and  are  drilled  and  made  brave  by  such  warrior-winds  as  fall  to  the 
happy  lot  of  San  Franciscans,  are  more  happily  circumstanced  than  those 
who  doze  away  an  indolent  life  amid  the  tropics,  and  are  reserved  for  a 
much  more  brilliant  future.  The  worst  situated  of  us  have  abundant  cause 
for  gratitude.  Even  the  "old  bach."  who,  in  his  lonely  life  of  single- 
wretchedness,  with  soul  and  body  "  blasted  with  antiquity,"  has  no  wife  to 
growl  at,  in  our  summer  climate,  has  one  never-failing  theme  on  which  to 
expend  his  ill-humor  and  make  himself  happy.  We  have,  too,  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  within  a  reasonable  time  we  shall  each  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  destiny  appointed  to  all  mortals  by  eating  our  "  peck  of 
dirt."  Better  still,  with  this  mantle  of  drizzling  fog  so  incessantly  wrapped 
around  us  like  a  wet  sheet  night  and  morning,  we  may  feel  certain  that  we 
shall  never  entirely  "  dry  up."  In  comparison  with  us,  how  sadly  off  are 
our  neighbors  across  the  Bay,  where  the  dense  fogs  that  here  may  almost 
be  cut  with  a  knife  seldom  reach,  where  these  cold,  damp,  relentless  winds 
temper  down  into  a  very  gentle,  hum-drum  sort  of  a  breeze,  and  where  the 
air  is  not  choked  with  dust  more  than  one-half  of  the  year.  The  climate 
of  San  Francisco,  from  April  to  November,  is  certainly  an  institution. 
Once,  in  the  extravagance  of  our  admiration  for  its  beauties,  we  declared 
that  this  city  ought  to  be  abolished,  or  at  least  to  be  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  but  now,  after  a  due  space  for  repentance,  we  take  back  all 
our  hard  speeches  and  admit  that  it  is  an  excellent  place — no  better  can  be 
found  on  this  planet  in  which  to  be  disciplined  in  the  art  of  coughing,  shiv- 
ering and  scolding,  not  to  mention  the  more  amiable  virtues  of  patience, 
resignation  and  hope.  In  fine,  San  Francisco  is  the  only  place  in  Califor- 
nia fit  to  live  in  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  whoever  is  willing  to  live 
in  any  other  is  certainly  not  fit  to  live. 
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Mrs.  E.  T.  Schenck. — This  talented  and  accomplished  lady,  who  was 
associated  with  us  in  publishing  the  Hesperian,  seems  to  he  sadly  missed 
by  our  readers.  After  pronouncing  our  magazine  to  he  replete  "  with  liter- 
ary gems,  good  sound  opinions  and  entertaining  displays  of  modern 
science,"  the  Editor  of  the  Washoe  Times  says  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  per- 
ceive that  Mrs.  Schenck,  whose  graceful  pen  threw  so  many  charms  over 
the  Hesperian  of  the  past  few  months,  has  retired  from  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum. May  her  health  he  restored,  and  she  returned  to  her  '  lahor  of  love ' 
with  her  genius  unimpaired  and  a  fresh  stock  of  happiness."  One  of  our 
readers  has  also  sent  us  the  following  poem  : 

TO  MRS.  E.  T.    SCHENCK. 
In  reply  to  her  valedictory  in  the  May  number  of  the  Hesperian. 

With  chance  and  change  earth-life  is  fraught ; 

At  morn  the  hope — ere  eve  we  close 
Within  our  hearts  a  foiled  thought — 

"  La  homme  propose — la  Dieu  dispose  ;  " 
And  that  he  doth,  and  for  the  hest 

All  times  and  periods  truly  tell — 
We  could  not  know  the  joys  of  rest 

Did  we  not  toil  and  labor  well. 
Our  duty  done  in  trusting  faith 

With  tireless  zeal  and  anxious  care  ; 
We  see  no  fruitage — yet  He  saith — 

Well  done  ! — thy  words  and  works  are  fair, 
They  light  a  page  without  a  blot — 

They  are  thy  life  when  thou  art  not.  T.  H.  H. 

Our  Contributors. — We  regard  the  Botanical  articles  as  the  most  in- 
structive feature  of  our  magazine,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  Dr.  Kellogg 
has  been  able  to  furnish  us  but  one  for  this  month.  Our  readers  will  find 
every  article  in  this  number  worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  Eddy  is  a  new  con- 
tributor, who  has  engaged  to  furnish  us  a  series  of  articles  on  Malaysia,  in 
regard  to  which  very  little  has  hitherto  been  published.  He  is  a  very  en- 
tertaining writer,  and  his  sketches  will  be  read  with  unusual  interest. 
"  Art  in  San  Francisco  "  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  It  shows  critical 
observation,  correct  taste  and  accurate  judgment.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Hittell  in  most  of  his  positions — especially  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Nahl's 
genius  ;  yet  we  must  say,  that  we  never  look  on  his  "  Eoyal  Family  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  without  havin°-  our  blood  boil  with  indignation.  It  is 
indeed  a  splendid  specimen  of  art,  and  the  conception  of  the  horses  we 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  equalled,  but  the  human  figures  have  no  more  re- 
semblance to  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  than  a  California  "Greaser" 
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has  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Royal  Family  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
polished  ladies  and  gentlemen — some  of  them  as  much  so  as  any  we  have 
ever  met.  They  live  and  dress  in  European  style  and  make  as  genteel  an 
appearance  as  any  persons  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York ;  and 
to  represent  them  by  a  group  of  Diggers  on  horseback  is  a  little  too  bad. 
Even  the  features  of  Mr.  Nahl's  "  Royal  Family  "  are  not  Hawaiian. 

Delinquents. — We  have  sent  bills  several  times  to  a  considerable 
number  of  our  subscribers  without  receiving  any  response.  We  presume 
the  delay  is  owing  to  some  oversight,  and  therefore  we  remind  these  parties 
that  we  need  our  money  and  need  it  now  in  order  to  meet  our  engagements 
with  the  printer.  Please  do  not  let  the  sun  go  down  again  on  your  unpaid 
bill  for  the  Pacific  Monthly. 

Our  Readers  are  requested  to  examine  carefully  the  advertisements  in 
this  number.     We  believe  every  one  of  them  to  be  reliable. 

Rasche  bo  Son,  we  know,  have  the  finest  assortment  of  music  and  mu- 
sical instruments  in  the  city. 

The  Messrs.  Schreiber's  pulu  beds  are  unrivaled  by  anything  we 
have  ever  known  in  the  sleeping  line.  The  person  who  sleeps  on  anything 
else  has  something  yet  to  learn  in  the  way  of  comfort. 

Stewart's  Stove  is  a  wonder.  We  have  carefully  examined  it,  and 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  as  great  an  improvement  on  all  stoves  as  the  revolver 
is  on  all  pistols.  Nothing  we  have  ever  seen  combines  one  half  so  many 
advantages.  It  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  examining  even  by  those  who 
have  no  occasion  to  purchase. 

Singer's  Sewing  Machines  are  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  public. 
Simple,  easily  worked,  with  a  stitch  that  never  ravels  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  so  rapidly  finding  their  way 
into  families. 

The  New  England  Machine,  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  is  sold  so  cheap  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  people. 

The  Unfermented  Bread  Company  are  doing  a  splendid  business. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  interested  parties  to  preju- 
dice the  public  against  it,  the  people  are  finding  out  that  theirs  is  cheaper, 
healthier  and  pleasanter  than  any  other  kind  of  bread  in  the  market.  For 
our  part,  we  wonder  how  lovers  of  good  food  will  consent  to  use  any  other. 
Their  brown  bread,  especially,  is  "  food  fit  for  the  gods." 

We  mention  these  advertisements,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a 
puff,  but  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  just,  and  that  our  readers  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  the  parties  in  question  their  patronage. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs.  Eoman  &.  Co.,  Nos.  417  and  419  Montgomery  street,  have  laid  on 
our  table  the  following  new  works,  just  received  by  them  from  publish- 
ing houses  at  the  East : 

The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible  by  0.  M.  Mitchel,  L.  L.  D.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  this  volume  reflects  great  credit  on  its  publishers, 
Messrs.  Blakeman  &  Mason  of  New  York.  The  type  is  large  and  fair, 
the  paper  clear  and  thick,  and  the  press  work  very  rarely  equaled.  The 
impression  its  pages  make  on  the  eye  is  akin  to  that  made  by  a  beautiful 
picture.  Even  the  sight  of  it  is  a  continual  delight.  Its  literary  contents 
is  still  more  admirable.  In  it  the  author  shows  that  astronomy  proves  the 
being  of  a  God,  that  the  God  of  the  universe  has  the  same  attributes  and 
is  the  same  being  as  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  that  the  cosmogony  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  as  revealed  by  modern  astronomy,  tallies  exactly  with 
the  account  of  the  creation  given  by  Moses,  and  that  the  astronomical  al- 
lusions contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  when  properly  translated,  are  in  won- 
derful accordance  with  the  true  system  of  the  heavens.  The  book  closes 
with  one  chapter  on  the  "  Astronomical  Miracles "  of  the  Bible,  and 
another  on  its  language.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  written  in  popular 
style,  but  in  chaste  and  beautiful  language,  and  shows  patient  research  and 
profound  and  original  thinking.  The  chapter  on  Job  is  very  fine,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  It  shows  that  the  Seer  of  Uz,  whose 
writings  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  literature,  understood  and  recorded  the 
true  astronomical  system  of  the  universe.  Had  it  come  within  the  author's 
plan,  he  might  also  have  shown  that  Job  taught  the  internal  igneous 
fluidity  of  the  earth  and  other  doctrines  promulgated  by  modern  geology. 
The  magnificent  thoughts  in  this  volume,  and  the  splendid  steel  engraving 
it  contains  of  the  author,  make  us  deeply  regret  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  us  so  early  in  life.  He  was  born  in  1810,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1829,  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  subsequently  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he  resigned  in  1832. 
He  then  practiced  law  for  a  time  in  Cincinnati,  was  the  engineer  of  a  rail- 
road, Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  college  of  Cincinnati,  founded  the 
Mitchel  Observatory,  with  the  largest  telescope  at  that  time  in  America,  of 
which  and  also  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  he  was  the  Director  till  his 
death.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  unhappy  civil  war  that  is  now  deso- 
lating so  large  a  portion  of  our  country,  Mr.  Mitchel  offered  his  services  to 
the  government,  and  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 
For  his  brilliant  military  exploits  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  he  was 
made  a  Major  General  and  appointed  to  command  the  Tenth  Army  Corps 
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then  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever  and  died 
October  26th,  1862.  As  an  astronomer,  he  was  unequaled  by  any  man  in 
America.  As  a  General,  his  brief  but  brilliant  career  proves  him  to  be  of 
the  first  order,  and  had  his  life  been  spared  till  now,  we  think  he  would 
have  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  our  military  commanders. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic,  or  Essays  and  Conversations  of  a  Country  Jus- 
tice on  the  authenticity  and  truthfulness  of  the  Old  Testament  Records. 
This  is  a  book  designed  for  young  num  and  women,  and  is  written  in  a  free 
and  easy  style,  partly  in  dialogues  and  partly  in  essays.  It  goes  over  all 
the  grounds  usually  gone  over  in  works  of  this  class,  including  the  more 
recent  investigations  in  antiquities  and  geology,  and  brings  all  available 
evidence  from  tradition,  history,  science,  and  the  Scriptures  themselves  to 
bear  on  the  points  at  issue.  The  author  is  entirely  at  home  with  his  sub- 
ject. His  work  shows  that  he  has  studied  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  phases 
and  fully  comprehends  its  import.  Those  seeking  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  think,  can  find  no  one  work  that  discusses  the  whole  question  so 
well  and  in  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  a  style. 

The  National  Tax  Law,  with  a  complete  compendium  of  stamp  duties 
and  an  explanatory  preface,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Edward  H.  Hall — 
a  very  useful  book  and  indispensable  to  every  business  man  and  property 
holder  in  the  country. 

The  Crown  of  Success.  A  charming  story,  published  by  the  Carters, 
for  young  lads  and  misses  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  It  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated  with  wood  cuts.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  will 
take  with  young  persons  and  is  full  of  instructive  lessons.  The  headings 
of  some  of  its  chapters  are  "  Mr.  Learning  at  Breakfast,"  "  The  Cottages 
of  Head,"  "Mr.  Alphabet,"  "Mr.  Reading's  fine  Shop,"  "A  Visit  to  Arith- 
metic," "  Miss  Folly,"  "  The  Thief  of  Time,"  etc.  We  think  a  parent 
could  not  select  a  pleasanter  gift  for  a  child. 

The  Rival  Kings,  or  Overhearing.  Published  by  the  Carters  and  de- 
signed for  the  same  class  of  young  people  as  the  last,  or  for  those  a  year  or 
two  younger.  It  is  a  fine  book,  well  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  full 
of  hints  and  moral  lessons,  but  will  not  be  read  with  quite  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, we  think,  as  "  The  Crown  of  Success." 

Fanny  Aikin,  or  The  Village  Home.  Another  of  the  Carter's  books 
for  children  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Our  children  are  reading  it  with 
avidity  and  pronounce  it  "  very  nice." 

Darrell  Markham,  or  the  Captain  of  the  Vulture,  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  had  already  set  up  one  whole 
night  to  read  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  stories,  and,  like  the  old  fox,  were  de- 
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tennined  not  to  be  caught  in  the  same  trap  again  ;  so  we  gave  this  to  a  friend 
of  excellent  judgment  to  read  and  report.  That  friend  had  precisely  the 
same  experience  with  this  volume  that  we  had  with  the  former  one.  The 
story  is  very  much  after  the  same  style — the  plot  unnatural  and  improba- 
ble, but  wrought  up  with  great  ingenuity,  in  a  style  as  bewitching  to  the 
reader,  as  "  feet "  seem  to  be  just  at  this  time  to  San  Franciscans.  We 
regard  this  class  of  novels  as  a  damage  to  most  persons  and  useful  to  none 
but  book-worms  and  sleepy  plodders  who  need  a  shock  of  electricity  now 
and  then  to  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

Annette,  or  The  Lady  of  the  Pearls,  by  Alexander  Dumas  (the 
younger.)  The  story  of  a  liason  between  a  French  Duchess  and  a  young 
artist.  It  is  written  in  good  style  and  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  truth- 
ful illustration  of  French  life  in  aristocratic  circles,  but  it  is  a  book  not  fit 
to  be  in  a  virtuous  family.  We  would  no  sooner  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
son  or  daughter  than  we  would  the  plague.  We  do  hope  the  time  will 
come,  when  our  chaste  and  noble  English  tongue  will  no  longer  be  polluted 
with  translations  from  the  reeking  fen  of  Parisian  literature. 

Poem  by  Charles  A.  Sumner.  Delivered  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Anni- 
versary and  published  at  their  request.  A  very  creditable  production,  much 
better  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  It  contains  many  very  fine  verses. 
We  select  the  following  : 

"  A  thousand  times  the  precious  truth  we  hear, 
Still  from  our  practice  it  remains  concealed ; 
'Till  blessed  sorrow  makes  our  wants  appear, 
And  all  adopted  uses  are  revealed." 

All  the  above  works  can  be  found  singly  or  by  the  dozen  at  Roman  &c 
Co.'s,  who  are  constantly  receiving  all  the  latest  publications  from  the  East. 
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The  Mercury  of  this  city  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  since  our  last 
issue,  and  is  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
best — far  better  than  most  of  the  same  class  of  papers  published  at  the  East. 

Capt.  Crawford,  of  the  armed  escort  provided  by  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  emigrants  to  this  State  across  the  plains,  according  to  the  Washoe 
Times,  reports  fifty  thousand  people  already  moving  in  this  direction,  and 
thinks  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  this  year  will  not  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand. 
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The  Boundary  Survey. — Surveyor  General  Houghton,  says  the  Ap- 
peal, is  making  arrangements  to  run  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 
He,  with  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Nevada  Territory,  will  start  from  Lake 
Bigler  with  ten  men  and  fifteen  mules  and  run  the  line  northward  with  all 
haste ;  then,  with  fifteen  men  and  thirty  mules,  he  will  run  southward,  a 
larger  force  being  required  in  that  direction  on  account  of  the  deserts  and 
other  difficulties. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Elliott  has  just  returned  to  Marysville  from  the  survey  of 
a  route  for  a  railroad  from  that  place  to  Oregon.  He  expects  to  take  the 
field  again  with  his  surveying  party  and  spend  six  weeks  in  laying  out  the 
route. 

The  Indians  in  several  parts  of  the  State  and  on  our  borders  are  be- 
coming troublesome  again.  At  Cox's  Bar,  Trinity  County,  and  vicinity, 
according  to  the  Independent,  they  have  been  burning  all  the  houses  and 
destroying  all  the  property  within  their  reach. 

The  Owen's  Biver  War  is  over,  says  the  Delta,  Capt.  George  with  three 
hundred  of  his  warriors  having  surrendered,  being  starved  out  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  provisions  and  springs. 

One  of  the  Overland  stages  has  been  cut  off  on  the  plains,  and  the 
driver  and  conductor  killed. 

The  Pacific  Bailroad. — The  agent  of  this  company  has  purchased 
seven  thousand  tons  of  iron  and  rolling  stock  sufficient  to  complete  seventy 
miles  of  the  road.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  iron  horse  will  be 
dashing  along  from  Sacramento  to  Dutch  Flat,  on  its  way  to  Washoe. 

The  Insane  Asylum. — The  Stockton  Independent  says  the  whole 
number  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Asylum  on  the  31st  day  of  March  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  number  received  during  the  month  of 
April  was  twenty-eight — males,  twenty-two ;  females,  six.  The  whole 
number  discharged  in  April  was  twelve — mal°s,  eight ;  females,  four.  The 
deaths  for  the  same  time  were  male,  one ;  female,  one.  The  increase  in 
April  was  fourteen ;  making  the  total  of  inmates  in  the  Asylum,  April  30th, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  which  we  believe  is  the  highest  number 
that  the  institution  has  ever  contained  at  one  time. 

Lightning. — The  Shasta  Courier  reports  a  severe  thunder  storm,  ac- 
companied with  hail.  It  says  the  lightning  struck  the  telegraph  wire,  ran 
into  the  office  and  up  the  arm  of  the  conductor,  but  fortunately  did  no 
damage  except  to  lift  him  off  his  feet  and  give  him  a  big  scare. 

Bain. — To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  quite  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
fell  in  San  Francisco,  early  in  the  morning  of  June  19th.  We  are  half 
afraid  the  Ancient  Henry  has  got  hold  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  again  and 
"  twisted  them  askance  twice  ten  degrees  or  more,"  or  is  cutting  up  some 
other  strange  caper  with  our  little  planet. 
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Schools. — Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  attended  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  Dr.  Burrows'  College,  and  Mr.  Clark's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
both  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  showed  those 
institutions  to  he  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  College  at  Oakland  has  also  had  its  annual  examination  and  com- 
mencement. On  June  15th,  the  corner  stone  of  Mrs.  Blake's  Female 
Seminary  was  laid  in  Oakland.  Rev.  S.  S.  Harmon  and  wife  have  also 
opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  that  place. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  College  at  Vacaville,  helonging  to 
the  Methodist  Church  South.  It  contains  the  names  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pupils,  and  shows  that  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

A  Paint  Mine,  says  the  Beacon,  has  been  discovered  near  Santa  Bosa 
by  William  Patterson,  and  the  supply  is  thought  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Lead  and  Silver  mines  have  just  been  discovered  at  Cow  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg. 

A  New  Coal  Mine  has  been  discovered  near  the  Cascades  in  Oregon. 

E.  B.  Crocker,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  place  of  Judge  Field. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Union  party  was  held  in  Sacramento 
on  June  17th,  and  nominated  F.  F.  Low  for  Governor. 

Gold. — The  Solano  Herald  says  a  rich  quartz  ledge  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Butte  Bar  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  river.  The  lead  crops 
out  several  feet  above  the  ground,  has  been  traced  a  number  of  miles,  and 
is  so  rich  that  good  wages  can  be  made  by  picking  out  the  gold  with  a 
knife. 

The  Tuolumne  Courier  reports  a  new  lead  discovered  not  far  from  the 
Center  Saw-mill  seventeen  miles  from  Columbia. 

The  Shasta  Courier  says  the  richest  ledge  of  gold  bearing  quartz  yet 
discovered  in  that  county,  was  found  recently  by  Michael  Shea  on  the 
Trinity  Mountain,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  French  Gulch. 

New  Copper  Leads  have  recently  been  discovered  as  follows : 

On  the  East  Fork  of  Clear  River,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Shasta ; 

At  Cow  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from  Pittsburg ; 

In  several  places  in  Murray  township,  Alameda  County,  on  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Kottinger's  ; 

On  Steven's  Creek,  near  Lexington,  Santa  Clara  County ; 

Near  Indian  Springs,  Nevada  County,  pronounced  by  the  Transcript  to 
be  the  richest  lead  ever  struck  in  that  county. 

The  San  Jose  Tribune  says  the  people  of  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  County, 
are  greatly  excited  by  their  copper  discoveries.  The  Mammoth  Company 
have  struck  a  rich  lead  of  sulphurets,  which  has  effectually  stirred  up  the 
owners  of  other  claims. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FASHION. 


Bonnets  are  still  worn  high  with  the  trimming  very  much  on  the  toj 

Little  girls  wear  hats  invariably  instead  of  bonnets Dresses  are   sti 

worn  with  the  skirts  very  long  behind,  and  are  gored  to  throw  the  fullnes 
to  the  bottom.  The  skirts  are  gathered  behind,  and  are  arranged  in  suu 
plaits  in  front.  Alpaca,  poplins,  silks  (of  some  shade  of  brown,  fawi 
gray,  or  lilac)  are  fashionable  summer  goods.  Sleeves  are  made  to  fit  tl 
arm,  with  epaulettes  at  top  and  cuffs  turned  back  at  the  wrist. . .  .Rouni 
full  mantillas  are  fashionable  :  for  little  girls'  wear,  loose  sacques  or  small 
round  mantillas. 

Ladies  who  desire  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  fashions 
or  wish  patterns  of  any  article  whatever  of  their  own  or  children's  wear 
ing  apparel,  should  call  on  S.  0.  Brigham  &  Co.,  No.  Ill  Montgomer 
street,  as  they  receive  them  by  every  steamer  from  New  York  and  Paris. 


J.    L.    SAJSTFORD, 


No.  312  WASHINGTON   STEEET, 

mm  msm&mmk 


SELLS    FRUIT    AND    ALL    KINDS    OF 

FARMERS'  AND  GARDENERS'  PRODUCE. 

Buys    all    kinds    of   Goods,    and    ships    to    Farmers     and 
Country    Merchants. 


EEFERENCE: 


Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.,  Capitalist  )  gan  ]?rancjsco# 
Messrs.  Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.   / 


3VE  imTAIFS-Y    OOODS. 

PULL  ASSORTMENT  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

REGALIA,  FOR  ALL  ORDERS, 

FLAGS,  ALL  SIZES, 

BANNERS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

SCARFS,  BADGES,  ROSETTES,  STARS,  BATONS,  FRINGES, 

Together  with  every  article  required  for  Military,  Secret  Orders  or  Civic  Processions. 


No,  6  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street, 


D.    NORCROSS, 


SAN    FKANCI8CO. 


LADIES'  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  HOSIERY, 

WORSTED,  AND  FURNISHING  EMPORIUM. 

MRS.  D.  NORCROSS, 

No.  5  Masonic  Temple,  Montgomery  Street, 


(i) 


SAN  FBANCISCO. 


RASCHE  &  SONS, 

Between  Bush  and  Sutter,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANOS,  SHEET  MUSIC,  ITALIAN  STRINGS,  INSTRUMENTS, 

OF   ALL    KINDS,   ETC.,   ETC. 


rents  for  A.  H.  GALE,  New  York  ;  T.  GILBERT,  Boston ;  C.  MEYER,  Phila. 

PIANOS    FOR    RENT. 

J.     L.     S-A^FORD, 

if 
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No.  312  WASHINGTON   STREET, 


ESE3SSMS&&  £ 


SELLS  FRUIT  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
FARMERS'  AND  GARDENERS'  PRODUCE. 

Buys    all    kinds    of    Goods,    and    ships    to    Farmers     and 
Country    Merchants. 

,8lfl93A  l£  — 

EEFERENCE: 

Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.,  Capitalist  1  gan  Francisco. 
Messrs.  JJononoe,  Ralston  <fc  Uo.    J 


Bedding  Manufactory 


J.  &    C.    SCHREIBER, 

No.  406  Sansome  street,  near  Sacramento  street, 


MANUFACTOKEKS  OP 


1I11SII  II  lill!  lllllilfSll 


PIONEER    IMPORTERS 

OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

iiewra  mum  mm 


PARTIES    IN    WANT     OP 

Bedding  of  any  !E5L±xxd, 

* 
Will  always  find  a  full  and  complete  assortment  at  this  Establishment. 

Also, 
N.  0.  MOSS,  TOW,  BED  SPRINGS,  BED  LACE,  TWINE,  &c. 


AGENTS       FOR        THE 


PACIFIC  CURLED  HAIR  MANUFACTORY. 

CURLED  HAIR  OF  EVERY  GRADE,  which  we  will  sell 
at  prices  defying  competition. 


I.  M.  SINGER  &  COS 


The  No.  2,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $110,  reduced  to  $90. 

The  No.  1,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $100  reduced  to  $75' 

The  Favorite  "  Letter  A,"  Transverse  Shuttle,  Family  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $75, 
reduced  to  $60. 


SINGER  &  CO'S  MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  IN  THE  GREAT  MANU- 
factories  of  tbe  East,  for  the  manufacture  of  Clothing,  Boots,  Shoes  and 
Gaiters,  Upholstery,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Trimming,  Gloves,  Hat  Binding,  &c. 
are  justly  celebrated  and  acknowledged  Superior  To  All  Others  in  consequence 
of  their  speed,  correctness  of  action,  durability,  economy  in  use,  and  general 
adaptability  to  every  fabric  requiring  to  be  sewed. 


«<n  t* 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 


with  all  the  new  improvements,  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  will  sew  anything — from  the  running  of  a  tuck 
in  Tarltan,  to  the  making  of  an  Overcoat.  It  can  fell,  hem,  bind,  braid,  gather, 
tuck,  quilt,  and  has  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  work. 

Singer  &  Go's  Sewing*  Machines 

Will  be  WARRANTED  to  do,  in  the  best  manner,  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
can  be  done  on  the  most  popular  Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  of  our  Machines,  caa  rely  upon 
eourteous  attention  at  the  Exhibition  and  Salesroom. 

Circulars,  containing  interesting  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  3UC-  SrETO-EiR,  <3c  CO., 
131  Montgomery  Street, 
WM.  BRODERICK, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J 
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The  AUTOCRAT  of  the  KITCHEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  P.  P.  STEWART'S 

FUEL-SAVING    A.ND    C O M F ORT-PRODUCING 

STTMiMIEIR,    -A.3ST3D   WINTER 


FOR  WOOD  AND  ANTHRACITE  OR  BITUMINOUS  COAL, 

IMPROVED    IN    1859, 

'With  New  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet  Rottem  Flue. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years.  Stoves 
are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
Eaeh  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  leave  our  works  unless  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,   and  all  other    culinary 
operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the  front  doors 
open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  securing  a  direct  draft 
through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and  back 
flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated  air  always  rises,  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any  value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the  Stove  may 
be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  compressing  and 
inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently 
heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility  of  smoke 
entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET.— Both  useful 
ond  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  orrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for  the  bath 
room  equal  to  any  range. 

Beware  of  Numerous  Imitations  in  the  Market,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any 
of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  Manufacturers, 
are  on  each  Stove.     No  other  genuine. 


For  sale  by 


CALEB  M.  SICKLER, 

422  Kearny  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 
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Patterns  of  the  Latest  Fashions! 


CLOAKS  AND  MANTLES  OF  THE  LATEST  STYLES  MADE 
to  order  at  short  notice. 

tdp3  Patterns  of  "Waists  and  Gored  Dresses  cut  to  fit  the  form  with  ac- 
curacy and  elegance. 
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THE  PROMINENT  MEN  OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  1846. 


A    LIST    PREPARED    BY   THOMAS    O.    LARKIN. 


[Introductory  Note. — The  Administration  of  President  Polk  de- 
termined, in  1845,  to  add  California  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  if  possible.  National  ambition,  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Texas,  and  private  letters  from  numerous  Americans  then  resident 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  suggested  the  plan,  and  numerous  na- 
tional and  individual  claims  (which  had  long  remained  unsettled, 
and  would  probably  long  remain  so),  presented  pretexts  for  a  quar- 
rel. Thomas  0.  Larkin,  then  Consul  of  the  United  States,  was 
secretly  informed  of  the  project,  and  instructed  to  do  everything  to 
assist  in  its  consummation.  The  duties  imposed  upon  him  suited 
his  taste,  his  interests,  and  his  ambition,  and  were  fitted  to  his  ca- 
pacity. We  may  write  at  some  other  time  of  the  general  scope  of 
his  services;  but  these  remarks  are  intended  merely  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  following  list  of  the  prominent  men  of  California  in 
1846,  with  observations  upon  their  history  and  character  as  then 
generally  known.  The  list  (which  has  never  been  published 
hitherto)  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Larkin  in  the  winter  of  '45 — '46,  and 
sent  to  James  Buchanan,  then  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  administration  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  California. 
Those  persons  whose  names  are  marked  with  asterisks  have  died 
since  1846.  J.  S.  H.] 

SAN   DIEGO. 

Henry  D.  Fitch,*  formerly  sea  captain,  trader  and  farmer,  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  aged  forty-five  years,  over  twenty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  this  country.     Now  a  citizen,  married  in  one  of  the  principal 
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families  of  California ;  a  man  of  wealth,  some  local  influence,  of 
medium  information,  not  of  a  political  character  in  general.  Has 
held,  for  a  short  time,  a  subordinate  Custom  House  situation. 

Jose  Antonio  Aguirre,*  formerly  merchant  and  ship  owner  ;  born 
in  Spain,  aged  fifty-six  years,  a  man  of  wealth  and  information, 
correct  and  formal.  Has  much  influence  with  the  Spaniards  in  this 
country — the  same  with  the  clergy.  Conversant  but  not  connected 
with  politics. 

John  Warner,  formerly  merchant,  now  farmer  and  trader.  Born 
in  Connecticut,  aged  thirty-five  years,  a  resident  of  this  country 
fifteen  years  ;  now  citizen ;  married  in  California ;  has  much  land 
and  some  cattle.  A  man  of  active  life,  good  information,  some  in- 
fluence— will  have  more.  Addicted  to  politics.  Well  adapted  to 
keep  the  saddle,  and  a  life  of  exertion. 

Abel  Stearns,  formerly  manufacturer,  now  trader  and  farmer. 
Born  in  Massachusetts,  aged  fifty-four  years.  Resident  in  this 
country  sixteen  years.  Married  in  a  principal  family.  A  man  of 
information,  property,  and  influence,  of  good  standing  and  moral 
conduct,  and  fond  of  political  life.  Has  been  engaged  in  expelling 
the  Mexicans  on  two  or  three  different  occasions. 

Juan  Bandini,*  formerly  farmer,  now  trader  and  farmer.  Born 
in  Lima,  aged  fifty-five  years  ;  resident  in  California  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years;  married  in  a  large  family.  A  man  of  wealth,  informa- 
tion and  influence,  of  good  standing,  good,  studious  disposition; 
many  years  secretary  for  government  or  the  legislature  ;  always  in 
government  employ ;  has  belonged  to  the  Mexican  Congress  as 
deputy  from  California. 

PUEBLO    DE    LOS   ANGELES. 

Governor  Pio  Pico,  ranchero,  aged  forty-five  years;  born  in 
California;  married;  a  man  of  wealth,  good  local  information,  of 
good  influence,  standing  and  popularity;  always  engaged  in  the 
politics  of  his  country  ;  many  years  in  office.  From  being  the 
oldest  member  of  the  legislature  became  governor,  now  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  government.  A  well-meaning  person  of  quiet  dis- 
position, not  anxious  for  salary ;  owes  his  influence  more  to  his 
office  than  to  actual  abilities. 

Jose  A.  Carillo,*  army  officer ;  born  in  California ;  aged  fifty- 
five  years ;  a  man  of  small  property ;  of  one  of  the  oldest  Califor- 
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nian  families ;  has  a  great  number  of  relatives  in  the  country  ;  was 
some  years  member  of  Congress  in  Mexico  ;  always  in  public  life  ; 
of  good  information,  particularly  in  law  ;  of  much  influence  ;  of  a 
busy,  restless  and  reckless  disposition  ;  more  feared  for  his  satirical 
disposition  than  otherwise;  rather  loose  in  his  habits  ;  not  choice 
of  his  company,  yet  associates  with  the  highest. 

Manuel  Riquena,  trader  and  farmer  ;  born  in  Yucatan,  aged 
forty-five  years ;  married ;  a  man  of  property,  and  much  general 
information  and  influence ;  much  consulted  on  politics  of  the  country 
by  the  Californians ;  most  of  his  time  in  the  judiciary  department 
of  this  country ;  of  much  correctness  and  morality ;  not  anxious 
to  be  in  public  life,  unless  strongly  urged  ;  not  anxious  for  salary. 

Henry  Dalton,  formerly  merchant  in  Lima,  now  merchant  and 
farmer ;  born  in  England  ;  aged  forty  years  ;  not  married  ;  a  resi- 
dent of  California  two  years;  a  man  of  property,  good  information, 
and  will  have  local  influence. 

Luis  Vignes,*  owner  of  a  large  vineyard ;  born  in  France  ;  aged 
seventy-five  years ;  resident  of  California  fifteen  years ;  not  mar- 
ried ;  a  man  of  standing  and  good  character. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Jose"  de  la  Guerra,*  captain  in  the  army ;  born  in  Spain  ;  aged 
seventy  years ;  has  always  continued  in  office ;  has  brought  up  a 
large  family  ;  a  man  of  much  wealth,  great  respectability,  and 
probably  of  the  greatest  influence  in  Santa  Barbara ;  somewhat 
retired  from  public  life  ;  of  the  strongest  influence  with  the  Catholic 
clergy ;  independent  of  government  pay ;  holds  office  from  the 
hopes  of  benefiting  his  country. 

Carlos  Carillo,*  one  of  four  brothers,  all  of  them  conspicuous 
characters,  and  all  in  public  life ;  has  brought  up  a  large  family ; 
married  five  daughters  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  a  man  of 
wealth,  respectability  and  probity;  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  and  once  was  appointed  Governor  of  California 
by  the  President,  but  was  prevented  from  acting  by  Alvaraclo ;  a 
man  of  influence,  but  not  much  brought  forward. 

Joaquin  Ortega;  born  in  California;  aged  forty-five  years;  mar- 
ried in  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  California  ;  not  wealthy ;  of 
influence  ;  medium  information  and  fair  respectability. 
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EX-MISSION  OF  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Mariano  Bonillo,  farmer;  bora  in  Mexico;  aged  forty  years; 
married  ;  much  in  public  office  of  a  subordinate  class  ;  little  prop- 
erty; respected  for  his  knowledge,  and  his  advice  sought  for ;  sec- 
retary to  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  California. 

Wm.  Dana*,  formerly  sea  captain,  now  farmer ;  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  aged  about  fifty  years ;  over  twenty  years  a  resident  of 
California;  married  in  the  Carillo  family;  a  man  of  some  wealth; 
of  much  respectability  of  character  ;  of  good  and  honest  inten- 
tions ;  often  Alcalde  of  Santa  Barbara  ;  well  versed  in  the  general 
information  of  the  day;  much  looked  up  to  by  the  poorer  people, 
and  of  influence  with  them ;  never  connected  with  the  political 
characters  of  the  day. 

Isaac  Sparks,  Luis  T.  Burton  and  Joseph  Branch ;  farmers;  born 
in  the  United  States;  over  ten  years  residents  of  this  country; 
owners  of  large  ranchos  and  many  cattle;  married;  honest,  active 
and  respectable  ;  no  political  name  of  note. 

MONTEREY. 

Pablo  de  la  Guerra ;  born  in  Santa  Barbara ;  aged  twenty-six 
years  ;  not  married ;  has  been  from  his  sixteenth  year  attached  to 
the  Custom  House;  now  the  Collector;  speaks  English;  has,  for 
his  age,  more  information  than  his  companions ;  never  comes  ac- 
tually into  politics ;  in  no  manner  in  the  field ;  open,  correct,  and 
honorable  in  his  life ;  much  attached  to  a  kingdom  (his  father  from 
Spain) ;  would  rather  belong  to  England  than  the  United  States  ; 
knowing  that  impossible,  would  rather  the  country  should  belong 
to  the  latter  power  than  remain  as  it  is ;  like  many  others,  imbibes 
prejudice  against  the  Americans  from  observing  the  first  immigrants 
who  came  to  California  from  the  mountains  ;  anticipates  always 
continuing  in  public  life ;  his  advice  and  influence  are  not  wanted 
by  the  military  officers. 

W.  E.  P.  Hartnell*;  born  in  England;  aged  forty-six  years;  a 
resident  of  California  twenty-four  years ;  now  a  citizen ;  married  in 
an  influential  family ;  of  little  wealth ;  a  linguist  and  mathematician 
of  much  scholastic  talent ;  timid,  retired,  honorable,  religious,  and 
inanimate  [listless]  in  his  habits ;  not  addicted  to  politics ;  of  but 
little  influence;  having  no  expectation  of  seeing  California  under 
his  own  government,  would  prefer  that  of  the  United  States. 
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Manuel  Diaz,  merchant,  and  alcalde  for  1846;  born  in  San 
Bias ;  aged  about  thirty-five  years ;  a  resident  of  California  six  or 
eight  years;  of  some  property;  good  general  information,  advice, 
note,  and  influence  in  Monterey;  quiet  and  retired;  is  aware  the 
country  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  and  prefers  the  United  States  to  any 
European  nation. 

Jose  Abrego,  merchant ;  born  in  Mexico ;  aged  thirty-four  years ; 
a  resident  of  California  twelve  years  ;  extensively  connected  here 
by  marriage;  eight  years  Treasurer  of  California;  open,  active, 
honest,  upright  and  well-meaning ;  never  taking  part  in  the  revolu- 
tions ;  a  well-wisher  of  his  country,  but  convinced  there  is  no  hope 
of  advancement  in  California  under  the  present  circumstances;  in- 
clined to  Americans ;  wants  only  the  language  to  be  much  with 
them.  . 

Esteban  Munras,*  Salvador  Munras,  and  Jose  Amesti* ;  born  in 
Spain  ;  many  years  residents  of  this  country ;  men  of  family,  prop- 
erty, probity  and  character ;  from  disgust,  retired  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  day;  living  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
end  of  the  present  government,  to  obtain  security  for  their  property 
by  another. 

Antonio  Osio,  of  California,  merchant,  Juan  Malarin,*  of  Lima, 
farmer,  Rafael  Gonzales,  of  Mexico,  third  officer  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  Pedro  Narvaez,  of  Mexico,  captain  of  the  port  of  Mon- 
terey ;  four  men  of  landed  property  and  cattle ;  married ;  have  lived 
over  ten  years  in  Monterey ;  of  some  note  and  influence ;  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  their  opinions ;  inclined  to  politics  or  government 
affairs  only  in  canvassing  their  merits. 

Francisco  Pacheco,*  Juan  Anzar,*  and  Joaquin  Gomez,*  all  of 
Mexico,  where  they  married;  have  lived  in  this  district  from  twelve 
to  twenty  years ;  men  of  large  landed  property  and  cattle  ;  they 
are  of  much  note  and  character ;  have  held  office  under  the  old 
Mexican  government  in  California  ;  not  having  any  hopes  of  protec- 
tion from  the  President,  nor  affection  for  the  native  government  of 
California,  would  have  their  interests  and  views  advanced  by  ad- 
mission into  the  Union. 

Manuel  J.  Castro  ;  born  in  Monterey  ;  aged  twenty-five  years  ; 
single  cousin  to  General  Castro ;  now  prefect  of  Monterey ;  of  little 
property,  some  information,  insidious,  ambitious,  but  shuns  obser- 
vation ;  great  influence  among  the  lesser  farmers  and  youths  of  his 
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age  and  class ;  for  two  years  actively  engaged  in  revolutionizing  the 
country  against  Mexico ;  no  known  affection  for  foreigners ;  has 
hopes  of  his  party  continuing  in  command  of  the  country  by  some 
fortuitous  circumstances. 

Francisco  Pico;  born  in  Monterey;  aged  twenty-five  years; 
single  ,  a  man  of  small  property,  good  standing  ;  has  held  office  in 
the  Custom  House  ;  gave  up  in  disgust ;  assisted  in  a  great  measure 
in  expelling  Micheltorena ;  refused  a  captain's  commission  from 
General  Castro,  preferring  to  be  free  from  restraint ;  would  have 
some  influence  with  those  of  his  age ;  honorable  and  correct  in  his 
deportment. 

James  Watson,*  merchant ;  born  in  London  ;  aged  forty  years ; 
married ;  owns  and  keeps  the  largest  retail  store  in  Monterey ;  a 
resident  of  California  twenty-two  years ;  now  citizen ;  of  little 
education ;  no  ambition ;  honest,  correct,  and  o?  fair  character ; 
nothing  to  do  with  government  in  any  form  or  manner;  of  no  note 
out  of  his  business. 

Jose'  Castro*;  born  in  California;  aged  thirty-six  years;  of  a 
medium  family  ;  from  his  youth  up  been  in  public  life ;  rising  from 
a  subordinate  situation  to  lieutenant-colonel  by  appointment  of  the 
President ;  having  driven  Micheltorena  from  California,  he  became 
acting  commandante  general,  now  tacitly  acknowledged  as  such  by 
Mexico ;  a  partisan  officer,  not  of  much  talent  or  general  informa- 
tion; of  much  influence  among  many,  and  among  all  the  lower 
classes ;  respected  by  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  feared  by  others  ; 
of  quick,  incentive,  intriguing  mind;  able  to  endure  much  fatigue 
in  a  campaign  or  foraging  party ;  could  collect  and  keep  together 
more  of  his  countrymen  in  an  opposing  state  than  any  other  Cali- 
fornian ;  has  a  strong  and  decided  dislike  to  having  Mexican  rulers 
or  soldiers  in  his  country;  of  little  property;  fond  of  fame;  not 
avaricious  nor  particular  in  appropriating  the  public  funds  ;  gener- 
ous and  willing  to  oblige,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  him. 

Juan  B.  Alvarado  ;  born  in  California  ;  aged  thirty-four  years  ; 
when  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  secretary  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, with  some  influence  over  the  members ;  then  clerk  of  the 
Custom  House,  with  full  influence  over  the  Collector;  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  assisted  in  driving  the  Mexican  general 
Victoria  out  of  California,  named  himself  governor,  M.  Gr.  Vallejo 
(his  uncle)  commandante  general,  and  Castro  high  in  office — which* 
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appointments  were  all  confirmed  by  President  Bustamente ;  by- 
Santa  Anna's  order  on  the  military,  lie  was  superseded  by  General 
Micheltorena  as  Governor  of  California,  securing  at  the  time  the 
commission  of  colonel  with  a  salary,  but  no  service.  In  1844,  he, 
with  Castro,  shipped  Micheltorena,  his  staff  and  soldiers  to  San 
Bias,  and  is  now  chief  adviser  and  counsellor  to  General  Castro;  for 
a  Californian,  a  man  of  the  best  general  knowledge,  information 
and  talents ;  mild  in  demeanor,  but  violently  disposed  when  under 
the  effects  of  inebriation ;  himself  and  Castro  are  able  to  influence 
much  of  the  country — with  Carrillo  and  Pico  of  the  Pueblo  of  the 
Angels,  all  of  it. 

David  Spence,  merchant ;  born  in  Scotland ;  aged  forty-eight 
years ;  a  resident  of  California  eighteen  years  ;  married  in  one  of 
the  principal  families  of  Monterey ;  a  man  of  wealth  and  some  in- 
fluence ;  abstemious  and  very  regular  in  his  habits  ;  not  connected 
with  politics  in  its  first  stages ;  of  bold  and  persevering  manner ;  often 
alcalde ;  has  been  in  the  legislature  ;  is  a  man  with  but  few  intimate 
friends,  but  respected  by  all  and  feared  by  some — who  can  influence 
in  a  great  degree  the  political  motives  of  the  day,  but  seldom  exerts 
himself  to  that  effect ;  has  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  United 
States,  in  preference  to  any  other  government ;  of  fair  general  in- 
telligence and  information;  has  always  been  the  most  proper  person 
in  California  for  British  Consul. 

Jose"  Juan  Pico,  partisan  officer  of  General  Castro ;  born  in 
California  ;  aged  forty-two  years ;  of  little  property  or  knowledge ; 
could  assist  or  retard  the  movements  of  Castro  considerably  by  his 
influence  among  the  lower  classes. 

Charles  Wolter*  ;  born  in  Germany;  aged  fifty  years;  many 
years  captain  of  a  Mexican  vessel  on  the  coast ;  married  in  Mon- 
terey; of  some  property;  of  little  note  or  influence ;  of  good  char- 
acter ;  not  engaged  in  any  business  ;  waiting  for  a  change  of  flags 
and  government  to  engage  in  business  again. 

SANTA     CRUZ. 

Jose  Bolcoff;  born  in  Russia  ;  aged  forty-five  years  ;  citizen  of 
California,  a  resident  of  twenty-two  years  ;  married ;  a  man  of 
small  property  and  little  influence ;  most  of  his  time  acting  as  al- 
calde, or  in  some  subordinate  civil  employment ;  would  always 
belong  to  the  government  of  the  day. 
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Eafael,  Juan  Jose",  and  Guadalupe  Castro,  three  brothers,  born 
in  Santa  Cruz,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age ;  owners  of  some 
lands  and  cattle ;  little  information ;  of  some  local  influence ; 
honest,  active,  attentive  to  their  own  interests  ;  refuse  to  interfere 
in  government  affairs,  or  permit  their  sons  to  hold  office ;  have  no 
expectation  of  seeing  their  country  improve  under  Mexican  or  Cali- 
fornian  rulers,  nor  have  they  any  friendly  feelings  towards  them, 
placing  no  reliance  in  their  activity,  perseverance  or  honor. 

PUEBLO    DE    SAN    JOSE. 

Antonio  Sufiol,  merchant  and  farmer ;  born  in  Spain ;  aged  fifty- 
five  years ;  a  resident  of  this  country  over  twenty  years ;  now  citi- 
zen ;  married  here ;  a  man  of  property,  note  and  character ;  a 
counsellor  to  his  neighbors  and  of  influence  ;  often  alcalde  or  sub- 
prefect  ;  not  known  to  what  government  inclined ;  his  interest  in 
land  would  be  advanced  by  the  Union. 

Charles  W.  Flugge*  ;  born  in  Hanover,  Germany ;  aged  thirty- 
three  years  ;  several  years  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  attached 
to  her  form  of  government ;  four  years  a  resident  of  California ;  not 
married  ;  a  citizen  ;  has  a  store  in  the  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  farm  on  the  Sacramento ;  a  man  of  information ;  enthusiastic  dis- 
position ;  somewhat  politically  inclined ;  of  some  property  and  in- 
fluence ;  both  may  increase  with  the  advance  of  the  country. 

Carlos  Castro,  Antonio  M.  Pico,  and  Juan  Bernal,  Californians 
of  medium  property,  class,  and  talents  ;  of  some  importance  among 
their  neighbors ;  honest  and  upright  in  their  way ;  perhaps  are 
biased  towards  a  union  with  the  United  States,  having  no  hopes  of 
California  improving  as  she  now  is. 

John  Marsh,*  farmer  ;  born  in  Massachusetts ;  aged  forty-two 
years ;  a  resident  of  California  twelve  years ;  now  a  citizen ;  a 
man  of  more  knowledge  of  this  country  than  of  almost  any  other, 
and  of  talents  and  general  information ;  inclined  to  politics ;  has 
been  engaged  in  sending  the  Mexicans  to  Mexico  by  apparently  be- 
ing in  their  favor  ;  argumentative,  taciturn  and  parsimonious ;  in- 
fluence contested. 

Wm.  Fisher*  of  the  United  States,  James  Stokes  of  England, 
and  Charles  M.  Weber  of  Germany,  merchants  from  two  to  fourteen 
years  standing  in  California  ;  not  citizens  ;  own  lands ;  some  local 
influence.     Mr.  Stokes  much  inclined  towards  hurrying  events  to  a 
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union  with  the  United  States.     Mr.  Weber  has  lived  in  the  States 
and  is  inclined  towards  them. 

YERBA    BUENA. 

Wm.  A.  Leidesdorff,*  merchant  and  farmer ;  born  in  Denmark ; 
aged  thirty-three  years ;  citizen  of  California;  single;  active;  bold, 
honorable,  passionate,  and  liberal;  a  linguist  of  medium  talents ; 
formerly  a  sea  captain ;  influence  contested ;  decidedly  partial  to 
the  United  States. 

William  Richardson,*  formerly  sea  captain ;  now  pilot  of  San 
Francisco ;  born  in  England ;  over  twenty  years  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia; now  citizen;  married;  of  common  capacity;  of  influence 
in  his  own  circle ;  honest  and  generally  beloved. 

Francisco  Guerrero*  ;  born  in  Mexico  ;  aged  forty  years ;  many 
years  in  California,  continually  holding  office  as  secretary,  alcalde, 
or  sub-prefect;  no  property;  some  respectability  for  talents ;  influ- 
ential among  his  family  connections. 

BAY  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Timothy  Murphy*  ;  farmer ;  born  in  Ireland ;  aged  fifty  years  ; 
fifteen  years  in  this  country ;  now  a  citizen ;  has  been  in  government 
charge  of  ex-mission  of  San  Eafael ;  single  ;  supplies  whale  ships  ; 
a  man  of  property,  probity,  and  some  standing  and  influence ;  in- 
dolent and  unambitious. 

Antonio,  Juan  Jose,  Joaquin,  Victor,  Jesus,  and  Alvino  Castro, 
all  brothers,  of  a  large  family ;  married  men  of  common  intellect, 
rather  above  the  commonality;  depend  much  on  whale  ships  to  sell 
their  produce ;  have  a  dislike  to  Mexico  ;  care  but  little  about  the 
Mexican  authorities,  from  the  excessive  Custom  House  duties ; 
would  influence  their  neighbors. 

SONOMA. 

Mariano  Gr.  Vallejo;  born  in  Monterey;  aged  thirty-six  years; 
named  a  cadet  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ;  holds  the  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-colonel,  which  he  received  from  Bustamente ; 
his  father  a  Spanish  sergeant,  equal  in  power  to  a  captain  of  the 
present  day;  a  man  of  very  large  property  ;  married;  very  studious 
j  for  a  Californian ;  of  much  knowledge  and  general  information ; 
anxious  to  improve  himself  and  country ;  in  1837  assisted  Castro 
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and  Alvarado  in  expelling  the  Mexicans ;  from  that  time  has  grad- 
ually retired  from  active  military  life,  although  he  has  always  some 
command  at  his  place  of  residence  ;  has  been  formal,  stiff,  pompous 
and  exacting  towards  his  countrymen  and  foreigners  of  the  lower 
and  middle  class  ;  within  a  year  has  become  pleasant  and  conde- 
scending;  anxious  for  popularity  and  the  good- will  of  others;  in 
Sonoma,  he  has  immense  tracts  of  land,  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  extensive  houses  ;  is  hospitable  to  those  who  are  highly  re- 
spectable or  recommended  to  him  ;  ostentatious  and,  for  a  Califor- 
nian,  a  close  observer  of  every  passing  event ;  as  a  private  person 
has  but  little  regard  for  Mexico — as  an  officer,  more  ;  is  confident 
that  Mexico  will  not  assist  or  protect  California,  and  that  his  own 
countrymen  have  not  the  capacities ;  has  given  much  work  and 
employment  to  American  immigrants,  always  speaking  in  their 
favor;  he  has  no  wish  for  government  pay  (it  owes  him  $20,000  or 
$30,000) ;  speaks  English  indifferently  ;  would  always  prefer  rank, 
perhaps  office,  after  affairs  are  well  settled ;  has  much  influence 
over  all  the  country ;  has  his  part  of  California  the  most  free  from 
robbery  or  insubordination,  with  more  safety  of  life  and  property, 
than  any  other  town  in  California- 
Salvador  Vallejo,  brother  to  Don  M.  Gr.  Vallejo ;  farmer  ;  born 
in  California  ;  aged  thirty-two  years  ;  married  ;  of  good  property  ; 
some  influence  ;  medium  standing. 

Jacob  P.  Leese,  farmer  and  merchant ;  born  in  Cincinnati,  U. 
S. ;  aged  thirty-six  years  ;  married  a  sister  of  the  Vallejo's;  thirteen 
years  a  resident  of  California;  now  a  citizen;  a  man  of  large  landed 
property;  of  some  information;  fair  standing  and  respectability; 
influential  among  his  countrymen,  and  has  some  influence  among  the 
natives ;  bold,  active  and  enterprising ;  is  at  times  alcalde  for  the 
year ;  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  out  of  his  own  district. 

Victor  Prudon  ;  born  in  France  ;  aged  thirty-eight  years  ;  mar- 
ried ;  ten  years  a  resident  of  California ;  now  a  citizen  ;  has  been 
employed  as  secretary  of  different  officers;  four  years  back  was, by 
Colonel  Vallejo,  sent  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Mexico;  returned 
with  General  Michel torena,  as  captain  in  the  army — since  which 
he  has  lived  in  Sonoma  under  pay ;  as  a  writer  is  somewhat  re- 
spected for  his  talents,  and  his  influence  with  the  Vallejo  family;  is 
inclined  towards  the  United  States ;  can  converse  in  English. 
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SACRAMENTO. 

Eliab  Grimes*;  bora  in  the  United  States;  aged  sixty  years; 
Theodore  Cordua  of  Germany,  aged  thirty-two  years,  and  John 
Sinclair  of  Scotland,  aged  thirty-five  years ;  all  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia ;  some  years  in  the  country ;  of  property  and  respectability  ; 
would  influence  those  around  them. 

John  Bidwell,  and  P.  B.  Beading,  of  the  United  States;  young, 
single  men ;  have  uncultivated  land,  holding  it,  like  many  others, 
in  expectation  of  a  change;  writers  and  traders  for  Captain  Sutter  ; 
men  of  worth  and  respectability ;  have  some  influence  in  their 
settlement. 

J.  A.  Sutter ;  born  in  Switzerland  ;  family  in  Switzerland ;  aged 
forty-four  years ;  many  years  Captain  in  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swiss 
Guard  ;  a  resident  of  California  six  or  eight  years  ;  now  a  citizen  ; 
General  Micheltorena  appointed  him  alcalde  and  commandante  of 
the  Sacramento  settlement ;  continues  to  hold  the  same  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  both  Californians  and  foreigners;  of  good  informa- 
tion and  improving  talents  ;  holds  large  tracts  of  lands  ;  cattle  on 
the  decrease  from  overrating  his  means  of  paying  laborers ;  his  es- 
tablishment consists  of  farmers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  hatters,  tanners,  coopers,  weavers,  and  gunsmith 
shops,  which  is  now  beyond  his  means  of  keeping  up ;  but  he  an- 
ticipates better  times  under  a  new  government;  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  immigrants  on  their  first  arrival  in  California,  and. 
he  is  willing  to  assist  them.  In  1844,  he  mustered  over  one  hun- 
dred armed  men  (foreigners)  to  assist  Micheltorena;  has  influence 
over  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  the  Sacramento ;  active,  enter- 
prising, well-informed,  but  too  sanguine ;  lives  but  in  expectation 
of  this  country's  belonging  to  the  United  States;  a  capable  man 
for  many  different  offices ;  now  much  borne  down  with  debt  from 
the  loss  of  two  or  three  harvests  by  dry  weather,  and.  from  too 
largely  extending  his  business.  Captain  Sutter  has  a  quadrangular 
fort  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  long,  and  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  built  entirely  of  adobes,  and  protected  by  bastions  having 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  cannon  mounted.  This  square  encloses  all 
the  houses  and  workshops  of  himself  and  people  with  large  gates 
which,  when  closed,  render  it  impenetrable  to  Indians,  or  any  com- 
mon force.     He  has  some  armed  Indians,  with  a  large  stock  of  arms 
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and  ammunition.  This  establishment,  the  first  on  the  Sacramento, 
was  begun  in  1839,  and  fortified  against  the  Indians.  It  would 
now  be  used  against  others  who  might  attempt  to  attack  it.  Gen- 
eral Castro  sometimes  talks  of  building  another  fort  on  the  Sacra- 
mento, but  has  no  funds,  and  but  little  energy  to  do  so.  Captain 
Sutter  owes  the  Russian  American  Company  on  the  northwest 
coast  $30,000.  The  Mexican  Government  have  proposed  assuming 
this  and  other  debts,  and  taking  Captain  Sutter's  establishment.  In 
1845,  when  the  U.  S.  Consul  conversed  with  the  Russian  Gover- 
nor, he  was  convinced  that  Captain  Sutter  was  the  best  and  surest 
debtor,  and  objected  to  any  arrangement  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  make ;  and  Sutter  would  not  vacate  the  place  for  any 
sum  that  could  be  obtained. 

BODEGA,  NOW  CALLED  NEW  BALTIMORE. 

Stephen  Smith*  ;  born  in  Baltimore  ;  aged  sixty  years ;  married 
in  South  America ;  four  years  a  resident  of  California ;  now  a  citi- 
zen ;  merchant ;  owner  of  the  first  and  only  steam  saw-mill  built 
in  California ;  a  man  of  property  ;  bold  and  enterprising  in  trade  ; 
of  good  commercial  information ;  of  no  political  note  or  influence 
more  than  wealth  may  produce. 

ON    BOARD    SHIP. 

Henry  Melius,*  of  Boston ;  aged  thirty  years  ;  ten  years  a  resi- 
dent of  California ;  five  years  agent  and  supercargo  for  the  vessels 
of  Wm.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Boston,  trading  on  this  coast ;  single ;  not 
a  citizen ;  of  fair  general  information  ;  fully  informed  of  all  the 
commercial  advantages  of  California  ;  close,  punctual  to  his  business 
generally ;  correct,  moral  and  upright  character ;  guided  solely  by 
his  own  and  employers'  interest  in  trade  and  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life ;  from  his  situation  as  supercargo,  trading  and  visiting 
throughout  the  year  almost  every  person  of  property  on  the  coast, 
he  could  exercise  some  influence  over  the  natives. 

Wm.  D.  M.  Howard,*  of  Boston;  aged  twenty-six  years;  ten 
years  a  resident  of  California ;  five  years  agent  and  supercargo  of 
the  vessels  on  this  coast  of  B.  F.  Reed  and  others,  of  Boston;  mar- 
ried out  of  the  country ;  not  a  citizen ;  of  a  well  known  family  of 
Boston ;  fair  and  general  information ;  well  acquainted  with  the 
different  branches  of  trade  here ;  attentive  and  punctual  in   his 
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business ;  general  habits  and  character  correct ;  obliging  disposi- 
tion, and  generally  esteemed  by  both  natives  and  foreigners  through- 
out the  country ;  from  his  situation  as  supercargo  could  have  some 
influence  with  each  class. 


WHEN    NIGHT'S     SHADOWS 


BY  HERBERT    C.  DORR. 

When  night's  shadows  slowly  creeping, 

Chase  grey  twilight  o'er  the  lea, 
By  thy  vacant  seat  I'm  keeping 

Lonely  watch,  afar  from  thee. 
Half  my  life,  my  soul  and  being, 

With  thine  own  has  fled  and  gone, 
And  the  other  half  remaining, 

Finds  no  pleasure  thus  alone. 

On  my  throbbing  heart  light  grasping, 

Seems  a  loving  hand  pressed  there, 
As  if  gently  guiding,  clasping, 

It  would  seek  thee  everywhere. 
Thou  dost  know,  too,  weary  sadness, 

Such  as  parted  hearts  must  feel, 
Where  swift  time  can  bring  no  gladness, 

And  the  world  no  joys  reveal. 


THE      CROWDED    LUPIN. 

(Lupinus  covfertus.     Kellogg.) 


BY  DR.  A.  KELLOGG. 


(Public  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  this  interesting  class  of 
plants,  which  so  abound  on  this  coast.  Our  botanical  friend  Mr. 
JBolander  promises  soon  to  take  these  plants  thoroughly  in  hand ; 
ihis  known  ability  and  zeal  will  accomplish  much.  In  the  mean- 
time we  offer  no  apology  for  these  repeated  notices,  because  we  in- 
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tend  no  repetition ;  every  new  object  of  scientifie  discovery  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  entitled  to  a  good  record  among  passing  events. 

The  day  draws  nigh — is  indeed  already  upon  us,  when  the  af- 
fections cling  and  cluster  around  our  dear  California  homes  of  the 
west,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  at  the  east,  and  perhaps  oft-times 
with  even  more  fervor.  The  good  citizen,  now  no  longer  indifferent  to 
rural  embellishment,  has  an  active  eye  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  will 
to  beautify  almost  every  hill  and  valley,  nook,  corner,  and  camp  of 
the  country.  Witness  also  the  suburbs  of  this  great  mart ;  there 
is,  however,  abundant  room  for  improvement. 

Let  us  each  strive  to  point  out,  though  in  his  own  humble  way, 
some  of  the  means  which  may  aid  another's  enquiry.  There  are 
many  rocky,  sandy  and  apparently  sterile  spots  of  coast  and  camp, 
where  foreign  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  would  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  the  worthy  cultivator;  yet  Lupins  would  leap  for  joy  and  bloom 
in  beauty  on  the  sightless  ground.  May  your  Pacific  homes  charm 
the  eye,  as  they  should  also  win  and  hold  the  heart ! 

The  Crowded  Lupin,  here  figured,  is  one  of  much  beauty  ;  al- 
though the  plant  is  small,  the  dense  cylindrical  spikes  of  blue 
flowers  are  ralatively  long  and  remarkably  symmetrical,  consisting 
of  twelve  to  fourteen  complete  whorls  of  flowers  packed  as  close 
and  elegant  as  the  most  perfect  plume.  The  pods  are  small  and 
three-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  dried  flowers.  The  little  bract  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  very  short  pedicels  are  persistent.  The  whole 
plant  is  clothed  with  long,  loose,  weak,  white  hairs,  which,  under 
a  strong  glass,  are  curiously  roughened  with  little  diamond-like 
tubercles.     Found  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Dorr,  in  Nevada  Territory. 


THE  LARGE  YELLOW  VIOLET. 

[Viola  chrysantha. — Hook  var.  villosa.     [Kellogg]. ) 


BY    DE.    A.    KELLOGG. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  florists  to  a  variety  of  this  species  of 
native  violet,  on  account  of  the  very  large  size  of  its  flowers  ;  a 
plain  indication  that,  with  ordinary  care  and  culture,  it  might  be 
brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  perhaps  by  hybriding,  would  fur- 
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nish  a  still  finer  contribution  to  the  yard  and  garden.  The  leaf  is 
quite  peculiar  in  its  dissection,  airy  and  very  pretty.  The  numer- 
ous flower  stems  rise  above  the  leaves,  often  in  clusters  from  the 
somewhat  subterranean  crown  of  the  root,  surmounted  by  large 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  dark  lines  at  the  base. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  found  at  Monterey,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  a  mistake ;  further  information  on  this  point 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  us.  Our  specimens  from  the  interior 
differ,  in  some  respects,  from  the  v.  chrysantha  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker ; 
e.  g.,  the  stipules  are  not  "  entire,"  but  when  fully  developed,  sub- 
lobed  and  similar  to  the  leaves;  nor  are  the  calyx  divisions  "  cil- 
liate,"  nor  the  lateral  petals  "glabrous,"  but  papillose-bearded, 
from  a  little  mons  nearer  the  upper  margin ;  the  spur,  although 
short,  we  should  say  was  not  "  wanting,"  nor  "  slightly  saccate  ;  " 
the  scabrous  or  rough-margined  and  glandular  leaves  and  general 
pubescence  are  worthy  of  notice.  To  contribute  our  mite  to  pre- 
vious observations,  we  have  executed  an  outline  figure,  in  its 
simplest  form,  to  which  we  invite  the  careful  attention  of  the 
curious,  in  lieu  of  further  details.  There  are  three  or  four  other 
violets  on  this  coast  which  require  illustrations,  which  in  due  time 
we  may  notice. 


THE     REPUBLIC     OF     CHILE. 


BY   J.    M.     IBANEZ. 


The  Republic  of  Chile  stands  as  the  honorable  and  only  exception 
to  all  the  offsprings  of  old  Spain.  While  her  sister  States,  both  by 
internal  broils  and  wrangles  among  each  other,  paralyze  the  hand 
of  industry,  and  retard  their  enlightenment  and  happiness,  among 
her  people  peace  reigns ;  industry  is  fostered  ;  progress  is  the 
watchword,  and  the  fires  at  the  altar  of  her  civil  liberty  burn  bright. 

Situated  as  she  is  in  the  present  turbulent  and  confused  state  of 
South  American  affairs,  we  may  compare  her  to  a  solitary  star, 
shining  in  all  its  radiant  beauty,  while  the  rest  of  the  heavens  are 
wrapped  in  black  and  angry  clouds. 

In  natural  resources,  Chile  knows  no  superior.  She  enjoys  a 
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most  delightful  climate ;  her  fertile  southern  valleys  watered  by 
more  than  a  hundred  streams  teem  with  agricultural  wealth  ;  her 
northern  regions  rich  in  minerals,  pour  millions  into  her  coffers.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  her  lofty 
mountains,  the  beauty  of  her  vales  clothed  in  perennial  green,  nor 
on  the  loveliness  of  her  clear  sky ;  the  poet's  inspired  lyre,  or 
the  artist's  skilful  pencil  are  more  worthy  of  these. 

Her  first  inhabitants  were  a  warlike  race  of  Indians  called  Arau- 
canians.  No  Indian  nation  has  distinguished  itself  as  they,  in  de- 
fending their  firesides.  Their  valorous  deeds  seem  almost  incredi- 
ble. Unlike  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas,  who  forever  lost  nationality, 
country  and  all  on  the  first  encounter  with  the  white  man,  they,  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  have  been  in  a  ceaseless  and  deadly 
struggle  with  him,  and  still  preserve  their  nationality,  and  are  as 
intrepid  and  valiant  as  ever.  The  daring  conquerors,  who  three 
centuries  ago  invaded  their  land,  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 
pluck  and  cast  into  the  sea  the  towering  Ancles,  as  to  overcome 
those  heroic  sons  of  America.  They  fought  like  giants,  and  in  them 
did  the  Spaniards  find  a  match.  But  at  length,  these  brave  heroes, 
who  deserve  to  have  their  names  written  in  glowing  characters  in 
the  annals  of  warfare,  overpowered  by  numbers,  though  never  con- 
quered, retired  to  the  southern  extremity  of  their  territory,  where 
they  still  enjoy  that  liberty  for  which  they  have  so  nobly  and  freely 
bled. 

The  present  population  of  Chile  consists  of  Creoles  or  whites, 
and  Mestizoes. 

Endowed  with  all  the  warm  and  generous  feelings  of  the  South, 
they  are  free  from  that  indolence  which  generally  characterizes  it. 
Most  of  them  are  imbued  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  rapid  advancement  they  have  made  in  civiliza- 
tion, though  surrounded  by  peculiar  and  innumerable  obstacles, 
finds  but  few  parallels  in  histoiy.  Very  much  unlike  you  at  the 
time  of  your  revolution,  they  .were,  fifty  years  ago,  under  a  crush- 
ing and  loathsome  despotism  ;  suffering  burdens,  at  the  sight  of 
which  yours  seem  trifles.  You  were  under  the  mild  rule  of  enlight- 
ened England ;  they  under  benighted,  cruel,  superstitious  Spain. 
They  were  destitute  of  colleges,  schools,  and  all  those  institutions 
of  a  civilized  people ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  blessed  and  mighty 
influences  of  the  Press;  the  thick  gloom  of  intellectual  night 
brooded  over  the  land. 
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On  the  memorable  ISth  of  September,  1610,  no  longer  able  to 
endure  the  oppressive  yoke,  and  burning  with  a  desire  for  freedom, 
they  declared  their  independence.  This,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
gained,  crowned  with  many  a  green  laurel.  But  more  blood  was 
to  be  shed ;  the  civil  war  came  on.  The  young  republic,  like  a 
frail  vessel  without  a  helm,  was  tossed  and  pitched  by  the  mad 
waves  of  civil  contention,  till  these  abated  by  the  good  hand  of 
providence,  peace  was  restored  in  1833,  and  the  glorious  constitu- 
tion promulgated. 

What  a  change  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  years  has  there  been 
wrought!  Now  they  stand  forth  as  a  free  people,  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  government ;  with  a  powerful  and  influential 
press,  which  zealously  protects  their  rights,  and  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  nation's  progress. 

The  gross  ignorance  once  reigning  there  has  been  swept 
away  ;  perhaps  remains  of  it  may  yet  linger  among  her  mountains 
or  convents.  Her  religion  is  the  Papal,  but  the  genial  rays  of 
the  light  of  civilization  and  of  the  age  have  gradually  dispelled  the 
mists  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  liberalized  the  views  of  the 
people  on  religion  as  well  as  other  subjects.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Protestantism,  too,  shall  make  its  appearance  therein  all 
the  beauty  of  its  mingled  simplicity  and  grandeur. 

Academies  and  schools  are  numerous,  and  a  university  graces 
her  capital.  Instead  of  the  slow  ox  team,  the  "  iron  horse  "  dashes 
over  her  plains;  steamers  ply  over  her  waters;  words  are  conveyed 
on  the  wings  of  lightning ;  indeed  every  modern  improvement  or 
invention  may  there  be  found ;  on  every  hand  may  the  fruits  of 
energetic  perseverance  be  seen.  And  now  that  young  republic  but 
in  its  infancy,  is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  half  a  continent,  and 
as  a  proof  that  a  Hispano-American  people  can  govern  themselves, 
and  can  sustain  a  republican  government,  if  they  allow  themselves 
not  to  be  guided  by  a  corrupted  priesthood. 

Through  her  influence,  too,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  a 
new  and  happy  era  will  soon  dawn  on  South  America.  Foremost 
do  we  find  her  solely  advocating  that  great  idea,  the  realization  of 
which  is  the  only  salvation  of  our  republics,  the  only  thing  that 
can  arouse  the  Hispano-American  race  from  their  lethargy,  and  open 
to  them  a  glorious  future.  I  mean  the  union  of  all  the  Hispano- 
American  republics,  Mexico  included.     Not  the  consolidation  of 
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these  republics  into  one  government,  but  a  union  in  which  they 
shall  all  retain  their  individuality  and  sovereignty,  and  whose  bonds 
shall  be  fraternal  love  and  the  common  interests  of  the  race.  Thus 
united,  with  the  Andes  for  their  bulwark,  and  the  banner  of  true 
freedom  over  them,  they  need  no  longer  fear  the  attacks  of  mo- 
narchical Europe. 

Union  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  is  the  formidable  shield  we 
can  raise  to  protect  our  republican  institutions.  Liberty,  with  a 
terrified  voice,  calls  upon  her  sons  of  the  North  to  unite,  to  crush 
the  infernal  serpent,  which,  while  it  hisses  secession,  would  strangle 
her  in  its  slimy  folds.  "  Unite  or  perish  !  "  she  cries  to  her  sons  of 
the  South ;  they  are  aroused  by  her  prophetic  words — they  will 
unite ;  and,  in  her  name,  will  yet  triumph  over  the  traitorous,  per- 
jured tyrant,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  civilization,  would  spread  the 
black  shroud  of  monarchy  and  despotism  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  American  Republicanism. 

Methinks  I  see,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  bright  destinies  which 
await  this  continent,  that  while  your  banner  with  all  its  stars 
shining  with  a  ten-fold  brilliancy,  shall  float  triumphant  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  your  domains,  our  flag,  with  a  circle  of  radiant  stars  upon 
it,  shall  be  unfurled  from  Texas  to  Magellan,  thus  forming  two  ma- 
jestic sisterhoods  of  States,  holy  temples  reared  and  sacred  to  human 
liberty ;  mighty,  eternal  monuments  of  truth. 

Press  on,  then,  my  beloved  country,  in  thy  noble  mission.  May 
thy  sons  be  ever  found  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  humanity ;  and 
may  that  star  on  thy  flag  be  truly  the  "  star  of  hope  "  to  our  race, 
till,  refulgent  with  honor  and  glory,  it  shall  take  its  place  in  the 
southern  constellation,  which  shall  represent  the  union  of  Hispano- 
American  nationalities. 


Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too 
often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth, 
and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul  side  by  side  with 
the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.  — Coleridge. 

The  similitude  of  those  who  lay  out  their  substance  for  ad- 
vancing the  religion  of  God,  is  as  a  grain  of  corn  which  produceth 
seven  ears  and  in  every  ear  a  hundred  grains.         — The  Koran. 


FROST    FANCIES. 


BY   ANNA    MARY    FREEMAN. 


The  frost  is  at  work  on  the  pane  to-night 
Tracing  his  fancies — the  Artist-Sprite — 
His  fancies,  so  exquisite,  dainty  and  rare, 
They  might  he  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping  Air; 
Crystalized,  showing  what  summer-things 
She  loves  to  fan  with  her  faithful  wings ; 
There  are  leaves  and  mosses  and  vines  and  flowers, 
Tangled  in  wild-wood  or  trained  in  bowers ; 
With  drifts  of  sea-weed  and  dashes  of  spray, 
All  mixed  in  a  dream's  fantastical  way 
With  the  plumes  of  feathery  ferns,  and  be/Is 
That  chime  in  odors  through  forest  dells  ; 
And  hunting  horns,  from  whose  silvery  throats 
In  flower-like  forms  wind  the  frozen  notes; 
And  see  !  up  there,  how  like  angel-wings  ! 
All  these  and  more  are  the  wonderful  things 
Which  the  frolicsome  frost — the  Artist-Sprite — 
On  my  window  traces  this  wintry  night. 


THE  STORY  OF  HAROUN  BEN  KEERIM. 


BY    HERBERT   C.   DORR. 


This  great,  rich  and  wise  Prince  of  Damascus  arose  one  morning, 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  dark  before  him  ;  there  was  nothing 
good.  It  would  not  appear  that  there  were  any  reasonable  causes 
for  this.  He  had  slept  well,  no  evil  dreams  had  troubled  him,  and 
he  had  taken  his  morning  bath  of  rose  water,  with  his  pipe  of 
golden  leafed  tobacco,  and  fragrant  coffee,  as  usual,  before  his 
counsellors  and  courtiers  met  at  the  divan — nevertheless  his  high- 
ness was  grave  and  silent,  and  his  courtiers,  quick  to  reflect  back 
the  same  mood,  also,  deferentially,  were  silent.     There  are  times 
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when  the  prince  or  peasant  who  passes  through  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, will  find  that,  irrespective  of  earthly  position  and  circumstances, 
they  are  both  subject  to  gloom  and  darkness  of  spirit.  It  may  be 
that  the  soul,  in  these  intervals,  unknown  to  us,  takes  a  glance  at 
better  worlds,  thus  leaving  our  minds  under  a  mysterious  shadow 
which  we  cannot  understand. 

Haroun  Ben  Keerim  at  length  aroused  himself  and  gazed  around, 
then  spoke  thus  unto  those  present :  "  Wise  men  and  courtiers,  the 
wings  of  the  dark  angel  of  despair  are  folded  o'er  me.  To-day  I 
shall  seek  wisdom  in  the  solitudes  of  my  gardens,  in  the  perfect 
silence  of  their  retreats.  No  one  shall  come  near  to  interrupt  my 
thought.  For  you,  I  command  each  shall  go  out  into  the  city  and 
search  for  anything  that  shall  be  good  or  useful,  to  promote  our 
happiness,  or  that  of  our  subjects.  He  among  you  who  shall  suc- 
ceed best  in  this,  who  will  bring  me  that  thing  or  information,  by 
which  I  can  gain  most  happiness  for  myself  or  others,  to  him  I  will 
give  this  jewel  on  my  finger,  which  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  also 
my  especial  favor."  Saying  this,  he  waved  his  hand  slowly  above 
them,  and  they  departed  to  obey  him,  according  to  their  various 
characters  and  inclinations. 

On  the  next  day  they  all  came  to  council.  In  the  antechambers 
were  slaves  in  attendance,  many  of  whom  had  in  charge  the  result 
of  their  master's  searching  the  day  before. 

Each  by  his  age  and  rank  stepped  before  the  prince  and  related 
what  he  had  learned,  or  obtained,  by  which  good  and  happiness 
could  be  possessed.  Strange  and  curious  indeed,  were  some  of  the 
things  brought  before  him. 

One  had  found  a  beautiful  female  slave  of  exceeding  great  love- 
liness, and  equally  great  wit  and  wisdom.  Another  had  brought  a 
man  that  knew  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  would  vastly 
enrich  the  State.  And  one  had  met  a  celebrated  alchemist  who 
had  discovered  a  wonderful  potion,  of  which  any  one  drinking, 
could  sleep  for  days,  blessed  with  dreams  of  indescribable  bliss  and 
felicity,  thereby  resting  the  soul  and  body,  and  then  awake  refreshed 
and  invigorated  with  new  life.  Each  had  found,  or  been  told  of  some- 
thing, however  trifling  it  might  be,  conducive  as  he  thought  to 
human  happiness.  There  was  a  horse  of  astonishing  swiftness,  yet 
great  docility  and  beauty  of  form.  A  dwarf  of  remarkable  ugli- 
ness, but  of  such  grotesque  wit  and  sense,  that  to  look  at  him  and 
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listen,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  being  amused  even  against  one's 
will.  A  woman  of  some  beauty  and  profound  understanding,  who 
never  spoke  except  wisely,  and  had  never  been  known  to  do  a 
foolish  thing.  She,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  astonishment,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  heard  of 
before. 

Many  other  things  were  brought  before  Haroun  Ben  Keerim, — 
even  down  to  a  cook  of  such  great  skill  andmerit,  that  he  could  prepare 
the  most  delicate  dishes  from  the  shin-bone  of  an  ass,  and  others  of 
equal  flavor  from  the  most  common  and  even  offensive  substances. 

All  had  come  forward  and  spoken  exeept  the  youngest  counsel- 
lor of  the  whole  court,  and  that  was  Kafir,  a  young  man  prepos- 
sessing in  his  appearance,  but  of  an  exceedingly  diffident  and  un- 
obtrusive character.  The  prince  called  to  him  with  some  impatience 
and  asked  why  he,  too,  had  not  come  and  shown  the  result  of  his 
day's  search,  or  if  it  was  possible  he  had  not  obeyed  his  commands. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Kafir  with  much  modesty  came  and  bowed  his 
head,  and  then  said,  it  was  only  that  his  day's  adventures  had  been 
of  such  a  common  nature  he  feared  to  relate  them. 

"However  that  may  be,"  said  the  prince,  "I  bid  you  speak 
them  all,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves." 

The  young  man  hastened  to  obey,  and  thus  replied : 

"  Most  wise  and  powerful  ruler  ;  yesterday  morning,  before  go- 
ing abroad,  I  prayed  to  Allah  that  he  would  grant  me  the  blessing  of 
finding  that  which  was  truly  good  to  promote  our  happiness,  and 
then  went  forth.  I  had  not  gone  far,  before  cries  of  distress  made 
me  turn  from  the  path,  and  I  found  a  blind  beggar  who  had  fallen  into 
a  well  and  broken  his  leg.  I  had  him  removed,  his  misfortunes 
cared  for,  and  left  him  in  comfort  and  ease,  so  that  he  wished  bless- 
ings upon  me  for  the  little  I  had  done.  I  then  went  on,  still  con- 
sidering how  I  might  best  obey  your  highness'  commands,  but  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  found  a  woman  in  tears  before  the  office  of  a 
Cadi,  and  heard  a  child's  voice  screaming  in  agony,  who,  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  was  being  cruelly  beaten.  On  seeing 
my  rank  they  stopped,  and  I  asked  the  Cadi  what  this  punishment 
was  for.  He,  in  much  confusion,  replied,  the  child  (who  was  but 
six  years  old)  had  laughed  at  his  beard,  which  being  red,  had  at- 
tracted his  childish  fancy. 

"  This  man,  I  assure  you,  most  noble  prince,  had,  besides  the 
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red  beard,  a  forbidding  and  bad  face,  which  gave  sure  sign  of  a  bad 
heart. 

"  I  told  the  Cadi  that  the  law  which  he  represented,  could  well 
pass  by  the  mere  laughter  of  a  child  without  punishment  like  this, 
which  indicated  cruelty  and  not  justice.  I  ordered  the  officers  to 
bind  this  evil  judge  in  front  of  his  own  door,  and  bestow  on  him 
thirty  lashes,  which  was  three  times  the  number  given  the  child. 
The  mother  I  comforted  with  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  bade  my 
slaves  bathe  the  little  one's  bruised  body  with  new  milk,  which 
quickly  removed  the  pain,  and  thus  I  sent  them  on  their  way  in 
peace  and  content. 

"Was  my  judgment  wise,  0  great  ruler  of  the  faithful?" 
asked  Kafir. 

"Most  wise,"  replied  Haroun  Ben  Keerimj  "and  mercy  should 
always  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  justice." 

"  I  now  found,"  continued  Kafir,  "  that  much  of  the  day  was 
gone,  and  I  hurried  on  to  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  where  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  live.  This  would  seem  but  a  barren  field  in 
which  to  seek  happiness  or  its  causes,  but  destiny  oft  guides  our 
steps  even  without  our  will. 

"  While  passing  through  the  gate,  I  saw  in  a  corner,  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  a  bundle  of  ragged  cotton  cloth, 
which  seemed  to  shelter  something  human.  I  went  up  to  it  and 
found  that  it  was  the  feeble  and  emaciated  form  of  a  female  child 
of  about  seven  years,  with  a  face  of  much  intelligence,  showing 
-that  she  came  of  pure  blood.  I  asked  the  little  one,  who  was  weep- 
ing, why  she  was  there,  and  what  troubled  her  ? 

"•I  am  very  weak  and  hungry,'  she  said,  looking  in  my  face 
with  a  trembling  and  beseeching  voice ;  '  my  mother  lies  on  the 
ground  in  yonder  hut,  aud  she  is  dying  of  a  fever.  My  father  was 
murdered  by  robbers,  who  took  away  all  we  had.  I  have  come  here 
to  this  gate,  where  many  strangers  pass,  to  beg  for  a  little  milk  for 
my  mother,  but  I  am  afraid  to  ask — they  may  perhaps  beat  me.' 

"  Pardon  me,  prince,  that  so  much  misfortune  made  me  forget 
your  commands. 

"  I  had  this  poor  woman  and  tender  child  borne  with  care  to 
my  palace,  and  everything  there  provided  for  their  needs.  Already, 
though  they  were  relieved  but  yesterday,  the  mother  is  better,  aud 
the  child  smiles  in  my  face  in  gratitude.     She,  at  least,  I  will  save 
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from  the  ills  and  crime  which  prove  the  inheritance  of  poverty. 

"  And  now,  0  prince,  if  I  have  broken  your  law,  and  wearied 
your  ears  with  these  common  things,  forgive  my  offense.  I  have 
done  nothing  to  merit  reward  from  you,  and  only  yielded  to  the 
weakness  of  my  heart,  in  thus  forgetting  thy  service  to  serve  others." 

For  some  moments,  Haroun  Ben  Keerim  paused  in  deep  thought, 
then  rising  and  walking  to  Kafir,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  head 
and  blessed  him,  saying  : 

"  Wise  men  and  counsellors,  the  youngest  and  least  regarded 
among  you  has  brought  to  us  the  most  profound  lesson  of  true  wis- 
dom. You  all  brought  many  good,  beautiful,  curious  and  valuable 
things ;  from  each  of  them,  according  to  its  use  or  place,  much 
benefit  may  doubtless  be  had.  But  Kafir  has  taught  even  his  prince 
a  secret  of  true  happiness.  It  is,  that  happiness  comes  to  us,  by 
our  conferring  it  on  others.  That  our  own  personal  selfish  pleasures 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  we  may  enjoy  by  blessing  and 
alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  creatures,  by  administering 
strict  justice  when  we  are  in  power,  and  crushing  the  wrong  that 
merit  often  endures  from  vice.  Kafir  has  deserved  from  us  more 
than  gold  or  gems  of  great  value,  in  his  story  of  one  day's  kind 
deeds,  by  which  he  has  given  peace  and  happiness  to  at  least  five 
hearts." 

Let  us  also  by  bestowing  kindness  and  happiness  upon  our  fel- 
low creatures,  each  day  of  our  passing  life,  thus  obtain  for  ourselves 
happiness. 


SNOW-FLAKES 


BY    CHARLES    W.    STODDARD. 


Pale  creatures  peeping  from  the  sky, 
Down  falling,  ye  do  seem 
Some  little  thought,  or  dream, 

Flitting  from  sleeping  angels  in  the  air  ; 

Ye  are  so  pure  and  fair, 
I  deem. 
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Pure  fairies  of  the  roving  clouds, 

Ye  veil  so  noiselessly 

The  barren  land  and  lea, 
And  whitely  robe  the  brownness  of  the  earth, 
Ye  seem  to  bring  to  me 
New  birth. 

Ye  pearly  feathers  in  the  air, 

When  ye  do  softly  fall, 

And  fold  a  snowy  pall 
About  the  deadened  darkness  of  the  land, 
I  shriven  feel  of  woes  and 
Sorrows  all. 

Come,  little  beauties,  heaven  born 

And  twinkle  as  the  bright 

Clear  stars  at  night 
Do  quiver  in  their  joyfulness  and  glee, 
And  bring  a  sure  delight 
To  me. 

In  spring,  when  thou  art  freshly  gone, 

I  hear  the  merry  wren  ; 

I  see  the  flowers — yet  then 
And  ever  through  the  year  of  joy  or  woe, 
I  cry  "  fair  flake  of  snow 
Oh !  come  again." 

Fair  are  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  year; 

It  is  a  joy  to  see 

The  birds,  the  thrifty  tree 
In  fullest  verdure,  yet  would  I  off  roll 
My  woes ;  come  thou  to  me, 
And  shrive  my  soul. 


A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose  spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  his 
creed  by  education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  travel  to  heathen  countries,  to  learn  how  mournfully  the 
human  mind  may  misrepresent  the  deity.  — Chaining. 


THE     WIFE. 


A    STORY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY   MRS.   M.    D.   STRONG. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Arthur's  three  or  four  days  lengthened  into  two  weeks.  Mean- 
while the  storni  was  over,  and  the  great  valley,  fresh  from  its  re- 
generative baptism  of  rain,  smiled  in  rainbow-hued  oases  which 
told  of  its  coming  wealth  of  wild  flowers  ;  while  the  summits  of 
the  Coast  Range  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  a  sky  intensely 
blue.  Ruth  never  wearied  of  watching  the  cloud-shadows  and  the 
rich  blending  of  colors  on  the  bare  sides  of  these  mountains.  Loving 
nature  with  a  love,  humble  and  docile  as  fervent,  and  happiest 
always  in  quiet  and  seclusion,  Ruth  would  have  felt  as  if  the  lines 
had  truly  "  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant  places,"  had  it  not  been  for  the 
one  absorbing  sorrow  that  was  stealing  further  into  her  heart  day 
by  day,  and  would  not  be  exorcised.  As  it  was,  the  loveliness 
around  her,  unconsciously  to  herself,  softened  and  mitigated  even 
that,  soothing  and  strengthening  her  like  a  living,  intelligent 
sympathy. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  her  husband's  absence,  Ruth  watched 
and  hoped  for  his  speedy  return  ;  but  when  more  than  a  week  passed 
and  he  did  not  come,  she  could  no  longer  close  her  heart  against 
the  bitter  conviction  that  he  was  fast  becoming  alienated  from  her. 
"  Why  was  it?"  she  asked  herself  again  and  again.  In  her  gener- 
ous affection,  she  did  not  reproach  him,  even  in  her  thought.  She 
only  looked  into  her  own  heart,  and  scanned  her  own  conduct. 
"  He  is  evidently  disappointed  in  me,  therefore  I  must  have  failed 
i  in  something,"  she  reasoned ;  "I  do  not  make  him  happy  as  he 
thought  I  would,  and  so  he  cannot  keep  his  love  from  growing  cold. 
If  I  only  knew  how  to  win  it  back !  "  She  could  not  but  see  that 
jthere  was  little  congeniality  between  them  in  many  things.  Much 
in  life  that  was  to  her  productive  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  he 
could  not  appreciate  at  all.  She  feared  she  had  too  often  allowed 
herself  to  become  absorbed  in  that  which  gave  her  pleasure,  and 
neglected  to  interest  herself  in  his  pursuits.     She  could  not  have 
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understood  him,  hitherto.  There  must  be  springs  in  his  nature  she 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  touch.  Careful  for  his  comfort,  as  she 
had  meant  to  be,  she  felt  that  she  must  have  failed  in  many  things, 
and  she  set  herself  to  study  wherein,  taking  careful  note  of  even 
that  which  seemed  most  trifling.  Arthur  was  fond  of  games  of 
skill  and  chance,  while  to  Ruth  they  were  most  insipid,  profitless 
amusements,  and  seemed  a  sad  waste  of  time.  She  remembered 
with  a  pang,  that  she  had  turned  with  ill-concealed  disgust  from 
his  ineffectual  attempts  to  teach  her  the  mysteries  of  backgammon 
and  chess.  She  wondered  now  how  she  could  have  been  so  selfish. 
It  never  occurred  to  her,  in  her  blind  devotion,  that  hers  was  the 
higher,  purer  nature — that  much  of  her  spirit's  inner  life  must  for- 
ever remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  man  she  loved.  He  had  loved  her 
once — no  one  else  ever  had.  He  would — he  must  love  her  still,  if 
she  only  knew  how  to  win  him  to  her.  And  so,  lying  awake  in 
the  long,  lonely  night,  with  her  baby  nestled  in  her  arms,  the  very 
touch  of  its  soft  lips  on  her  breast  drew  her  heart  more  tenderly 
toward  her  husband.  She  would  study  him  as  she  had  never  done 
before.  She  would  bear  anything,  everything,  but  he  should  so  see 
the  one  single  life  purpose  in  her  heart  that  it  must  re-awaken  his 
former  affection. 

The  weather  was  fine  now  and  the  soil  again  ready  for  the 
plough,  but,  though  Mr.  Jones  went  regularly  to  his  own  work,  he 
did  nothing  as  yet  in  Arthur's  fields.  Ruth  saw  him  pass  daily,  and 
she  felt  strongly  inclined  to  ask  him  when  he  intended  to  commence 
his  work  for  her  husband,  but  she  remembered  Arthur's  words, 
"  I'll  manage  the  ranch,"  and  she  forbore.  "  It  would  only  annoy 
Arthur,"  she  thought ;  "  besides,  he  probably  gave  directions  to 
Mr.  Jones  before  he  went  away."  She  knew  she  had  several  times 
displeased  her  husband  by  her  habit  of  inquiring  into  his  pecuniary 
and  business  affairs,  a  habit  which  her  early  discipline  of  self-sup- 
port and  self-reliance  had  made  second  nature,  and  she  resolved  to 
guard  sedulously  against  it  in  future. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Arthur  at  length  returned — 
Ruth  had  not  heard  him  come,  and  he  was  beside  her  almost  before 
she  knew  be  was  in  the  room.  She  was  naturally  undemonstrative 
and  reticent,  but  she  had  of  late  so  coveted  some  token  of  her  hus- 
band's fondness — the  touch  of  his  lip,  or  the  pressure  of  his  arm 
had  seemed  so  precious  to  her  hungry  heart,  that  she  feared  lest  she 
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might  sometimes  have  intruded  her  caresses  upon  him,  or  wearied 
him  with  the  manifestation  of  a  tenderness  that  would  not  be  re- 
pressed. So  she  had  resolved  to  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect, 
but  when  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  the  baby  she  held,  with 
something  of  his  old  kindness,  her  resolution  vanished  and  she  re- 
turned his  kiss  again  and  again  in  the  fullness  of  her  glad  surprise. 
He  seemed  pleased  to  be  at  home  once  more,  settling  himself  comforta- 
bly in  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  praising  the  supper  she  hastily 
prepared  for  him.  And  when,  after  the  tea  things  were  removed, 
she  brought  her  chair  to  his  side,  he  even  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
said: 

"  This  does  really  seem  quite  cozy  and  home-like." 

"  When  you  are  here,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  you  have  staid  away 
so  long,  I  began  to  feel  anxious  about  you." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  mean  to  stay  quite  so  long,  but  I  found  plenty 
of  old  friends,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  necessity  of  my  being  here, 
so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  spare  you  the  trouble  of  waiting  on 
me." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,"  she  answered,  reproachfully  ;  "  you  know  when 
you  are  away,  it  is  so  much  taken  out  of  my  life." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  she  could  not  comprehend. 
It  might  have  been  self-reproach — it  might  have  been  a  waking  up 
of  the  old  tenderness  in  his  heart. 

"I  believe  you're  a  good  woman,  Ruth — too  good  for  me." 

Ruth  went  to  bed  very  happy  that  night.  The  task  she  had  set 
herself  seemed  easy  and  her  success  sure.  There  was  love  for  her 
left  yet  in  his  heart — she  could  not  doubt  it.  The  fault  hitherto 
must  have  been  in  herself. 

But  the  next  morning  Arthur  slept  late  and  arose  with  a  cloud- 
ed face.  He  said  little  at  breakfast  and,  going  out  immediately 
afterward,  did  not  return  till  night.  Then  all  Ruth's  assiduities' 
failed  to  win  from  him  a  pleasant  word. 

"It  seems  Jones  has  not  ploughed  a  furrow  for  me  since  I  went 
jaway.  Why  didn't  you  see  to  it  ?  A  pretty  prospect  for  a  crop  I 
Shave  !     Here  it  is  well  on  into  March." 

"  I  did  think  of  it  several  times,  but  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
jlike  to  have  me.  I  supposed  you  had  left  directions  with  him," 
paid  Ruth,  hesitatingly. 

"It's  the  first  time  you  were  ever  afraid  of  meddling  with  my 
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affairs.  Anybody  with  common  sense  might  have  known  that 
something  ought  to  have  been  done  before  this.  But  one  never  can 
trust  a  woman  to  attend  to  anything." 

Ruth  felt  self-condemned  for  her  lack  of  courage  to  do  what  she 
knew  should  have  been  done,  but  her  husband's  words  and  manner 
hurt  her  sorely.  "  If  I  had  only  felt  sure  he  would  not  have  been 
displeased,  I  would  have  attended  to  it  very  gladly,"  she  thought, 
but  she  deemed  it  unwise  to  tell  him  so.  She  began  to  talk  cheer- 
fully of  other  matters,  though  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could 
free  her  voice  from  a  something  in  it  suggestive  of  tears.  She  had 
resolved  to  bear  anything — she  must  not  falter  at  the  commencement. 

Mr.  Jones  recommenced  the  ploughing  of  Arthur's  ground,  and 
went  on  with  an  expedition  that  made  Ruth  suspect  that  it  was 
none  too  thoroughly  done.  The  grain  was  sown,  but  the  spriDg 
rains  were  light  and  unfrequent,  and  Arthur  often  said,  desponding- 
ly  :  "  There  won't  be  half  a  crop." 

The  small  stock  of  necessaries  they  had  brought  from  San  Fran- 
cisco having  never  been  augmented,  was  fast  dwindling  away,  and 
Ruth  found  it  daily  more  difficult  to  place  upon  her  table  anything 
that  her  husband  would  consider  an  inviting  or  comfortable  meal. 
She  dreaded  to  acquaint  Arthur  with  the  fact,  for  she  thought  it 
probable  his  purse  was  nearly  empty. 

"Our  flour  is  out,"  said  she,  one  day,  when  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  cup-full  forced  her  to  speak. 

"  Out ! "  said  he ;  "what  in  the  world  has  become  of  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  " 

The  look  of  blank  astonishment  on  his  face  seemed  so  ludicrous, 
Ruth  wrould  have  laughed,  if  she  had  not  feared  it  might  annoy 
him.  "  Why,  we  have  eaten  it,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  wondering 
meanwhile  whether  he  suspected  her  of  having  thrown  it  out  of  the 
back  door  by  the  spoonful,  or  of  having  surreptitiously  consumed 
more  than  her  share. 

"  It's  not  possible  we  can  have  eaten  it  so  soon  as  this." 

"  Not  very  soon,  is  it  ?  We  only  had  one  sack,  and  we've  been 
here  three  months." 

He  said  no  more,  but  the  occurrence  did  not  make  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  him  to  replenish  their  larder  any  more  pleasant 
to  Ruth's  anticipation. 

"  I  declare  !  "  said  he,  a  few  days  after,  laying  down  his  knife 
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and  fork  and  pushing  his  chair  back  from  the  dinner  table,  "  I  be- 
lieve I'll  have  to  go  to  the  city  to  get  a  decent  meal.  There's 
nothing  here  fit  to  touch." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  isn't,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  but  it's  the  very  best  I 
could  do  with  what  I  have  left  to  do  with." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  send  and  get  something  ?  You  knew  I 
was  going  to  Oakland  this  morning." 

She  knew  no  such  thing.  He  had  gone  away  as  usual  after  his 
breakfast,  without  a  hint  as  to  his  destination.  But  she  did  not 
remind  him  of  it;  she  only  said,  after  a  moment :  "  I  will  try  to 
get  up  something  better  to-morrow." 

So  when  the  morrow  came,  and  she  saw  him  in  the  act  of 
mounting  his  horse  in  the  morning,  she  went  out. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Oakland  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — why?" 

"  Because,  if  you  are,  I  wish  you  would  bring  home  something 
for  dinner — anything  you  like." 

He  wheeled  his  horse  impatiently.  "I  do  wish  you  would  let 
me  get  away  one  morning  without  tormenting  me  with  errands." 

He  rode  away  and  she  went  back.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  made  such  a  request.  There  was  not  much  encourage- 
ment to  repeat  it,  she  thought. 

So  May  went  by,  and  its  radiant  waves  of  wild  flowers,  inun- 
dating the  whole  valley,  disappeared  one  by  one.  June  came.  The 
ripening  grain  nodded  golden  in  the  sun,  but  the  long  days  culmi- 
nating in  their  brightness  toward  the  summer  solstice,  grew  darker 
in  the  little  cabin  by  the  caiion.  Arthur  offered  no  more  caresses ; 
he  showed  no  further  sign  of  fondness.  As  the  weeks  rolled  on,  he 
almost  ignored  his  wife's  presence  during  the  little  time  he  was 
with  her.  He  seemed  always  gloomy  and  out  of  spirits,  and  very 
seldom  spoke  at  all,  save  when  she  addressed  him  with  a  direct 
question,  and  then  he  answered  in  monosyllables  that  were  often 
cold  and  curt.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  even  noticed  the  baby. 
Ruth  could  understand  moodiness  and  petulance — her  heart  framed 
a  thousand  excuses  for  it — but  this  state  of  affairs  was  terrible.  His 
absence,  much  as  she  had  dreaded  it,  was  infinitely  better  than  this. 
Once  or  twice  she  tried  to  break  through  his  strange,  unwonted 
demeanor,  and  induce  him,  by  tender  words  and  caresses,  to  be 
himself  again,  but  she  only  met  a  rude  repulse.     She  never  omitted 
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or  neglected  even  the  most  trifling  arrangement  for  his  comfort ;  he 
always  met  the  same  gentle  forbearance ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
were  it  not  for  her  babe  her  heart  must  break.  Her  boy  was  her 
sunshine — all  she  had  in  the  world.  He  was  never  out  of  her  sight, 
and  at  night  she  slept  with  her  arms  around  him.  Sometimes, 
when  Arthur  was  away,  she  went  out  with  him  up  and  down  the 
ravine,  or  across  the  open  field,  as  far  as  she  had  strength  to  carry 
him.  To  be  alone  with  the  trees,  the  sunshine,  and  the  matchless 
landscape — to  watch  the  rapturous  wonder  in  Allie's  black  eyes  and 
listen  to  his  murmurs  of  delight,  so  intelligible  to  her  ears — 
charmed  her  into  momentary  forgetfulness  and  rest.  It  was  very 
seldom  in  these  rambles  that  she  ever  saw  a  human  face.  Neigh- 
bors she  knew  not  if  there  were  any,  though  there  were  several  re- 
spectable looking  residences  in  sight.  Had  it  been  in  any  rural 
district  of  New  England,  her  advent  would  have  been  greeted,  and 
her  affairs,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  made  the  theme  of  discussion 
in  every  cottage  and  farmhouse  in  the  region  around ;  but  in  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  life  in  California,  people  have  no  time,  and  less 
inclination,  to  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  whether  they  have 
any  neighbors.  Once  or  twice,  Mr.  Jones'  broad  faced,  stout  built 
Irish  wife  had  "  made  bould  to  call,"  bringing  a  roll  of  fresh  butter 
by  way  of  introduction,  "  seem'  I  knowed  ye  kape  no  cow  ;"  for 
Mr.  Jones,  Yankee  though  he  was,  with  the  brand  of  "away  down 
East "  too  deeply  set  in  his  nature  ever  to  be  erased,  had  married  a 
woman  fresh  from  the  bogs  of  the  "  ould  counthry,"  on  his  advent 
in  California. 

"Ye  see  a  feller  can't  raly  afford  to  du  anythin'  else  in  Cali- 
forny,  women's  wages  is  so  monstrous  high,"  said  he,  apologetical- 
ly, to  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  was  explaining  his  reasons  for  i 
marriage.  "  I'd  got  tu  have  somebody  tu  cook  and  wash  for  the 
men  ;  't wouldn't  never  du  tu  pay  a  woman  for  doin'  it — break  me 
in  a  year — and  ef  I'd  married  a  'Merican  woman,  I'd  a  had  tu  hire 
somebody  tu  du  the  work — 'Merican  women's  gittin'  'mazin'  shift- 
less now-a-days.  So  I  took  Mary,  and  raly  she's  a  decent  woman 
and  answers  my  purpose  consid'able  well." 

"  She's  a  great  deal  too  good  for  you,"  mentally  commented  the 
person  addressed. 

This  woman  was  the  only  one  who  claimed  Ruth  as  a  neigh-  : 
bor,  and  Ruth  had  quite  won  her  warm  Irish  heart  by  bringing  her  r 
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skill  in  needlework  to  assist  in  the  making  of  some  garments  for 
"little  Jim,"  the  stout,  nine  months  old  baby  tbat  rolled  around 
Mary  Jones'  kitchen  floor. 

"  Sure  an'  wasn't  it  rale  kind  of  her,  God  bless  her,  an'  she  a 
born  leddy  too,  as  I  knowed  by  her  ways,  as  soon  as  iver  I  set  eyes 
on  her.  What  with  the  cookin'  and  the  washin',  I  never  gits  any 
time  to  sew,  and  whin  I  does,  me  fingers  is  all  thoombs,  but  her 
stitches  be's  just  like  as  if  they  growed; "  and  thereafter,  good  na- 
tured  Mrs.  Jones  was  Euth's  fast  friend. 

The  grain  land  on  the  ranch,  as  Ruth  had  feared,  having  been 
ploughed  too  late  and  not  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  seed, 
failed  to  yield  the  young  grain  sufficient  moisture  as  the  dry  season 
advanced,  and  Ruth  understood,  from  chance  words  dropped  in  her 
hearing  now  and  then,  that  the  great  field  of  grain,  from  which 
Arthur  had  expected  so  much,  would  have  to  be  cut  for  hay. 

"  Gruess  ye'll  make  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Jones;  "hay'll  be  scurs  by  and  by." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
Arthur,  curtly;  "I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  if  you  don't 
bring  me  in  debt  for  harvesting  it." 

Ruth  listened,  and  wondered  despondingly  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  year's  experiment  at  ranching.  She  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  real  poverty.  Many  luxuries  which  they  might  have 
enjoyed  with  little  or  no  expense,  they  were  obliged  to  forego,  be- 
cause Arthur  would  not  consent  to  make  the  necessary  provision  in 
season. 

"I  should  look  pretty  cultivating  a  vegetable  garden,"  he  said, 
"  and  Jones  would  charge  me  more  for  his  work  than  all  the  vege- 
tables would  be  worth." 

"  But  I  could  almost  do  it  myself,  if  a  little  space  were  only 
ploughed,"  said  Ruth,  "  and  I  love  to  work  in  a  garden." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  you 
learned  of  your  Aunt  Mary." 

Ruth  grew  ashamed,  at  last,  of  the  frugal  repasts  which  neces- 
sity compelled  her  to  set  before  her  husband.  But  he  made  no 
complaint  now ;  Ruth  would  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great  relief  if  he 
had.  He  sat  down  to  the  table  and  arose  again  in  the  same  cold, 
unvarying  silence,  and  she  dared  no  longer  attempt  to  break  it. 
Sometimes  in  her  wakeful,  unquiet  nights,  she  would  arise  and, 
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after  assuring  herself  that  he  slept  soundly,  kneel  beside  his  pillow- 
that  she  might  lay  her  cheek  close  to  his,  and  press  light  kisses  on 
his  forehead  unrepelled.  It  was  sorrowful  comfort  kneeling  there, 
holding  her  breath  lest  she  should  disturb  his  slumber,  and  wetting 
his  pillow  with  her  tears,  and  yet  it  comforted  her  — it  eased 
a  little  the  gnawing  pain  of  her  great  love.  Little  he  thought  then 
what  a  treasure  he  was  casting  from  him  and  trampling  under  his 
feet.  Once,  when  she  knelt  thus  beside  him,  he  murmured  in  his 
sleep.  It  was  only  a  word,  but  she  caught  it  distinctly.  It  was 
"Isabel." 

Farther  on  in  that  summer  Euth  stood  one  warm  morning  by 
her  open  door.  The  foot-hills  and  the  mountain  sides  were  a  dull 
brown  now,  but  the  cloud  shadows  flitted  over  them  still.  The 
stream  in  the  ravine  was  almost  dry,  3^et  it  kept  up  a  little  monoto- 
nous murmur  that  mingled  in  indistinguishable  accord  with  th( 
hum  of  myriad  insects.  The  soothing  quiet  was  grateful  to  her. 
She  was  alone.  Arthur  had  gone  out  early,  and  she  nev^er  expected 
his  return  now  till  evening  came.  She  was  growing  accustomec 
even  to  this  state  of  things.  There  wras  a  certain  passive  power  of 
endurance  in  her  nature  that  was  not  fortitude,  nor  yet  callousness, 
but  a  pliability  of  disposition,  so  to  speak,  that  adapted  itself  to, 
and  strove  to  make  the  current  of  life  flow  smoothly  around  all 
circumstances.  "  I  am  trying  to  do  my  duty,"  she  mused,  "  there 
is  comfort  in  that,  after  all.  And  I  have  Allie  still ;  life  is  not  quite 
desolate.  And  then  this  surely  cannot  last  forever  ;  '  it  is  alwrays 
darkest  before  daylight,'  they  say." 

So  she  sat  down  and  tried  to  coax  Allie  to  lay  his  curly  head  on 
her  shoulder  and  go  to  sleep.  But  he  would  not  be  coaxed,  and 
only  moaned  and  fretted  more  piteously.  Ruth  gave  it  up.  "  He 
wants  his  milk,"  she  thought.  "  What  can  be  the  reason  they 
have  not  brought  it  to-day  ?  But  he  must  have  it,  if  I  have  to 
walk  down  and  get  it." 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  brought  her  baby's  wrappings.  He 
forgot  his  hunger,  and  clapped  his  chubby  hands  with  the  tears  still 
on  his  cheeks,  when  he  saw  preparations  made  to  take  him  out. 

Ruth  had  made  several  unavailing  attempts  to  induce  her  hus- 
band to  procure  a  cow.  "What  did  they  want  of  a  cow?"  he 
said ;  "  they  could  have  all  the  milk  and  butter  they  wanted  from 
Mr.  Jones,  and  surely  that  ought  to  satisfy  her."     So  Mr.  Jones 
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agreed  to  supply  them,  and  hitherto  the  supply  had  never  failed. 

" Dear  me!"  said  Mary  Jones,  as  Ruth  came  up  to  the  kitchen 
door,  "ye  don't  say  ye've  walked  all  the  way  down  here  with  that 
baby  this  warm  day.  Grive  'im  to  me,  bless  his  little  heart,  but 
he's  the  full  o'  yer  arms." 

Ruth  sat  down  wearily  in  the  proffered  chair  and  told  her  errand. 
"  I  knew  it  was  an  oversight,"  she  said,  "  but  Allie  can  hardly  get 
through  the  day  without  his  milk,  so  I  thought  I  must  come." 

Just  then  Mr.  Jones  came  in.  "  Why  ye  forgot  to  send  the 
leddy  her  milk,  to-day,"  said  his  wife.  "  Whativer  did  ye  do  that 
for?" 

Mr.  Jones  took  off  the  old  white  hat  that  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  himself,  so  seldom  was  he  seen  without  it,  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  grizzled,  tangled  hair.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  didn't forgit. 
I've  'bout  made  up  my  mind  I  can't  let  ye  have  it  no  longer.  Milk 
and  butter  is  money  right  down,  ye  see,  and  folks  as  works  hard 
must  live.  Yer  husband  seems  to  be  'mazin'  short  o'  money  or 
suthin  ;  I  gits  next  to  nothin'  out  o'  him,  and  his  crops  don't  seem 
to  be  turnin'  out  fust  rate.  I'm  sorry.  I  allers  calculate  to  be 
'commodatin',  but  raly  I  don't  see  as  I  kin  afford  it." 

Ruth  rose  to  go.  "I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Edwards,"  said  she.  "I 
did  not  know  what  arrangement  he  had  made  with  you." 

And  she  went  out,  while  Mrs.  Jones,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  and 
her  faee  very  red,  stood  looking  first  at  Ruth  and  then  at  her 
husband. 

It  seemed  a  long,  weary  walk  home,  for  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
Allie,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  lay  heavy  on  her  shoulder.  How 
should  she  tell  Arthur  ?  She  would  be  obliged  to  tell  him,  for  the 
baby  must  have  milk.  It  had  seemed  of  late  as  if  circumstances 
conspired  to  make  most  of  the  annoyances  of  life  come  to  him 
through  her. 

As  she  neared  the  house  she  noticed  that  the  door,  which  she 
was  sure  she  had  shut,  was  standing  open.  Then  he  must  be  at 
home,  and  what  could  have  brought  him  home  so  early?  She 
quickened  her  steps.  There  were  the  fresh  tracks  of  his  horse  by 
the  door,  but  there  was  no  one  within.  He  had  probably  been 
there  and  gone  away  again.  She  threw  off  her  hat  and  went  into 
the  bedroom  to  lay  down  her  sleeping  burden.  Some  one  had  been 
there,  for  the  room  she  had  left  so  spotlessly  nice  was  in  confusion. 
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The  door  of  the  small  wardrobe  stood  open,  the  coat  and  hat  Ar- 
thur had  worn  when  he  went  out  that  morning,  lay  on  the  carpet, 
a  boot  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  its  fellow  in  another,  and 
a  traveling  bag,  which  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  wardrobe,  was 
gone.  The  bureau  drawers,  too,  were  open,  some  of  their  contents 
pulled  half  way  out,  and  some  lying  on  the  carpet.  On  the  top  of 
the  bureau,  Euth  noticed  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  something 
was  scrawled  in  pencil  mark.     She  took  it  up. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  city.  Don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back." 
Nothing  more — neither  signature  nor  address,  but  it  was  in  her 
husband's  well  known  hand.  Had  there  only  been  the  three  words 
— "  My  dear  wife,"  they  would  have  been  more  precious  to  her 
than  gold.  He  had  been  so  strange  through  all  the  summer,  that 
she  was  prepared  for  almost  anything,  but  this  was  cruel — she  could 
not  help  saying  so  to  herself.  Without  knowing  it,  she  began  me- 
chanically to  put  the  room  in  order.  She  took  up  Arthur's  coat. 
As  she  did  so,  several  letters  dropped  out  of  the  breast  pocket.  She 
put  them  back  again,  one  by  one.  The  address  of  the  last  was  in 
lady's  small,  graceful  characters.  Can  it  be  from  his  mother?  was 
her  instant  thought.  She  was  not  very  familiar  with  that  lady's 
chirography,  but  this  did  not  look  like  it.  She  glanced  at  the  post- 
mark— it  was  mailed  San  Francisco.  It  must  be  some  money  affair, 
she  thought ;  he  might  have  left  some  bill  unpaid  there,  and  per- 
haps that  was  what  had  taken  him  to  the  city  so  suddenly.  She 
was  his  wife  ;  surely  she  had  a  right  to  know  what  it  was.  She 
opened  it. 

"  San  Francisco,  Aug.  10. 
"  My  Dear  Feiend  : — It  may  seem  very  indiscreet,  very  im- 
proper and  all  that,  for  me  to  write  to  you,  but  I  am  impulsive  ;  I 
was  never  made  to  be  controlled  by  conventionalisms,  and  I  must 
act  out  my  nature.  Am  I  never  to  see  you  again  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  you?  Sometimes  I  fear  you  are  sick,  or  that  the  grizzly 
bears  have  made  way  wTith  you  out  there  in  the  mountains,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  you  have  forgotten  all  about  your  San  Francisco 
friends.  I  received  the  note  you  left  for  me  that  last  time  you 
called,  and  found  me  not  at  home — how  sorry  I  was  !  But  about 
that  note — indeed  you  must  not  say  such  things  to  me.  You  must 
not  forget  that  you  are  a  married  man,  and  should  not  wrong  your 
wife.     But  surely  we  may  be  friends  ;  it  is  so  seldom  that  the  paths 
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of  two    congenial   spirits    ever   cross   each   other   in   this    world. 

"  But  when  are  you  coming  to  the  city?  P.  is  away  just  now. 
He  will  be  in  Sacramento  a  whole  week,  and  I  mean  to  enjoy  my- 
self. Indeed,  Arthur,  he  is  not  kind  to  me.  I  am  under  constant 
espionage  and  tyranny.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  com- 
plaints— why  should  I  ? 

"  Be  sure  you  burn  this  letter,  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it. 
Don't  neglect  it — be  particularly  careful. 

"  Adieu.  I.  F.  M." 

Ruth  read  it  again.  The  meaning  was  very  evident — it  smote 
upon  her  heart  like  a  thunderbolt ;  but  who  could  have  written  it? 
She  remembered  the  name  he  had  murmured  in  his  sleep — "Isabel" 
— it  answered  to  the  first  initial.  She  could  not  tell  why,  but  her 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Miss  Morville,  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  shared  her  stateroom  on  the  voyage  out.  I.  F.  M. — per- 
haps Miss  Morville's  name  was  Isabel.  She  remembered  having 
heard  Arthur  call  Mr.  Morville  Philip.  That  would  explain  the 
initial  letter  P.  Standing  by  the  bureau,  she  glanced  at  the  mirror, 
and  unconsciously  contrasted  the  large  gray  eyes  she  saw  there, 
looking  out  from  dark  rings,  with  Miss  Morville's  soft  brown  orbs 
and  rose-tinted  cheeks.  But  then  it  was  all  groundless  conjecture. 
She  did  not  know  Miss  Morville's  name,  and  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  Arthur  had  never  met  her.  Miss  Morville  might  be 
heartless  and  selfish,  but  she  was  a  lady.  Both  she  and  her  brother 
stood  well  in  the  city,  and  she  would  have  too  much  self-respect  to 
write  such  a  letter  to  the  husband  of  another  woman. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door.  Ruth  hastily  thrust  the 
letter  into  her  pocket  and  went  out.  Mrs.  Jones  stood  on  the 
threshhold,  her  round,  red  face  smiling  from  under  the  ample  shade 
of  her  check  sunbonnet. 

"  I  brought  yer  milk  jist  the  first  minit  I  could  git  away — bless 
me  how  white  ye  are — 'twas  too  hard  on  ye  comin'  down  to  me 
house  in  the  hate  and  luggin'  that  big  boy.  I'm  rale  sorry,  but  ye 
won't  need  to  fret  yersilf  no  more  about  it,  sure.  Ye'll  have  yer 
milk  every  mornin',  as  long  as  Mary  Jones  is  above  ground  and  can 
git  it  to  ye." 

"  But  your  husband — "  said  Ruth,  faintly. 

"  Niver  ye  mind  him.  He's  me  husband  and  the  father  o'  me 
boy,  God  help  me,  but  he's  jist  the  meanest  man  the  good  Lord 
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iver  made.  I  could  ha'  knocked  him  down  this  blissed  day,  I  could 
— the  Howly  Mither  forgive  me  for  savin'  so,  but  it's  thrue  for  ye. 
I  don't  want  no  fuss  with  him.  Ye  seen  I'd  have  no  words  with 
him  afore  ye  to-day,  but  I  milks  all  the  cows  with  me  own  hands,  and 
two  on  'em  I  bought  with  me  own  money,  an'  if  he  ever  says  any- 
thing to  me  about  this  milk,  won't  I  give  it  to  him  !  "  She  did  not 
say  what  she  would  give  him,  but  Ruth  looked  at  her  face,  and  at 
the  large  fist  involuntarily  clenched,  and  judged  it  would  be  some- 
thing that  would  settle  the  question. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said.  "I  am  more  obliged  to  you 
than  I  can  tell.  Mr.  Edwards  has  gone  to  the  city  to-day,  but 
when  he  returns,  he  will  make  it  all  right." 

"Bless  yer  swate  heart,  I  wants  no  thanks,"  said  the  rough, 
kindly  woman,  hurrying  off  as  if  to  effectually  prevent  her  hearing 
anv. 

Ruth  shut  the  door  and  locked  it — outside  was  the  great  world 
that  was  nothing  to  her — within  was  her  child  and  her  misery. 
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I  had  taken  but  a  few  turns  around  the  room  before  I  heard 
some  one  approaching.  Allyn  heard  the  footsteps,  too,  for  he 
begged  me  to  go  out,  telling  me  that  I  was  running  a  great  risk  in 
staying.  I  accordingly  started  towards  the  door,  meaning  to  depart 
in  peace,  but  I  wheeled  around  suddenly  as  I  heard  a  door  open  in 
my  rear,  and  an  exclamation  of  surprise  uttered  by  a  dark-skinned 
person,  dressed  and  turbaned  in  white.  His  loud  ejaculations  im- 
mediately brought  in,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  five  or 
six  other  black-visaged  priests  or  muzzins,  thus  completely  cutting 
off  my  retreat.  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  alarmed  at  my  strange 
predicament.  The  strangers  slowly  extended  themselves  so  as  to 
form  a  circle  around  me;  and,  from  their  angry  looks,  I  judged 
that  I  stood  a  chance  of  being  pretty  roughly  handled,  if  I  allowed 
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myself  to  fall  into  their  grasp.  Two  or  three  of  them,  I  observed, 
were  armed  with  the  crooked,  ugly-looking,  Malay  kriss;  but  I 
thought  they  would  not  dare  to  use  them  on  a  European,  who  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  English  fort.  I  put  a  bold,  face 
on  the  matter  and  addressed  them,  asking  if  they  could  speak 
English.  At  this  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  savagely  shook  their 
heads,  and  again  commenced,  like  so  many  cats,  crawling  or  steal- 
ing towards  me.  The  room  was  very  large,  so  I  felt  that  there  was 
at  least  a  chance  for  my  escape.  Allyn  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
very  much  frightened,  but  not  knowing  what  he  could  do  to  help 
me.  I  hurriedly  told  him  to  stand  aside,  as  I  was  going  to  make  a 
rush  for  the  door.  He  did  as  I  desired ;  and,  as  coolly  as  I  could, 
I  drew  my  lanyard-knife,  and  pointed,  in  apparent  astonishment 
towards  the  place  opposite  the  entrance  door.  As  I  expected,  they 
all  looked  in  the  direction  I  pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
stopped.  Improving  the  opportunity,  I  ran  for  the  door.  Two  of 
of  the  fellows  stood  directly  in  my  way,  but  seeing  me  coming, 
they  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  dispute  my  passage. 
Making  a  sudden  stoop  in  my  run,  and  with  a  loud  shout,  I  darted 
under  their  outstretched  arms,  and  away  I  went  through  the  door, 
with  Allyn  ahead  of  me,  and  the  crowd  of  black  devils  close  at  my 
heels.  The  injured  Mussulmen  chased  us  to  the  street,  where  they 
stopped  short,  and  sent  a  shower  of  stones  and  lumps  of  dirt  rat- 
tling around  our  audacious  infidel  heads.  And  so  ended  our  first 
adventure  in  search  of  the  lions. 

After  walking  around  the  town  for  awhile,  we  hired  a  span  of 
horses  and  a  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  riding  out  to  view  the 
water-falls,  some  five  or  six  miles  away.  The  establishment,  driver 
and  all,  cost  us  but  one  dollar  for  the  day.  Our  driver  was  a  queer 
old  fell>ow, — worse  than  that. 

"  Wrinkled  hostler,  grim  and  thin," 
of  Tennyson,  in  the  "  Vision  of  Sin."  He  wore  no  clothes  except 
a  dirty  piece  of  cloth  around  his  waist ;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
about  as  "lank  and  sour"  as  he  could  well  be.  These  shriveled 
Jehus  cannot  be  called  drivers,  with  much  propriety,  as  they  do 
not  ride  or  drive  as  do  Americans.  They  hold  the  horse  by  the  bit, 
and  run  along  by  his  side,  in  the  hot,  broiling  sun  and  dust,  for 
half  a  day  at  a  time,  without  seeming  to  tire. 

Laying  in  a  goodly  supply  of  fruits,  we  started  on  our  journey, 
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and  rolled  out  of  town,  on  a  beautiful  road,  on  our  way  to  the  cas- 
cades. We  passed  #  number  of  European  residences,  beautifully 
embowered  among  shrubbery;  but  a  solemn  stillness  rested  hotly 
over  all,  only  broken  now  and  then  by  a  little  breeze,  which  made 
a  waving  music  among  the  branches  of  palms  and  bananas.  Some- 
times we  met  a  carriage  of  residents  sleepily  wheeling  towards 
church.  They  hardly  condescended  to  look  at  us,  for  our  attire 
betokened  that  we  were  sailors,  and  therefore  sinners  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  It  is  quite  probable  that  orthodox  Christians 
will  not  approve  of  our  Sabbath  day  excursion.  But  let  them  re- 
flect that  we  had  been  cooped  up  in  a  vessel  for  months,  where  we 
had  led  a  life  of  toilsome  servitude.  A  forenoon  in  church,  on  the 
only  day  we  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  would  not  have  been 
very  pleasing  to  us,  or  beneficial  to  our  minds  ;  and,  besides,  the 
fashionables  do  not  care  to  have  common  sailors  worship  God  in 
the  same  building  with  themselves;  this  is  one  reason  why 
"  Bethels  "  have  been  constructed.  Here  let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  the  last  work  of  the  most  noted  of  all  lady  travelers,  the  late 
Madam  Ida  PfeifFer : 

"I  submit,"  she  says,  "even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  un- 
christianlike  by  English  ladies  generally,  that  it  is  quite  natural  for 
people  who  have  to  sit  for  the  whole  week  long  at  the  work-table, 
in  the  shop,  or  in  the  counting-house,  to  indulge  in  a  little  recrea- 
tion on  Sundays.  I  cannot  imagine  the  bountiful  Creator  of  all 
things  looking  with  displeasure  upon  really  innocent  relaxation.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  rich  people,  who  can  amuse  themselves  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  let  their  children  have  a  holiday  on  Saturday, 
to  make  it  a  rule  to  observe  the  Sabbath  strictly ;  but  to  the  poor 
man,  who  works  hard  all  the  six  days  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  in  honesty,  the  Almighty  will  surely  grant  permission  to 
forget  his  cares  in  harmless  pleasure  on  the  seventh." 

I  do  not  cite  the  above  in  any  way  as  an  excuse ;  but  I  think  it, 
in  the  main,  very  good  common  sense.  Society  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  is  the  sailor,  for  his  not  having  proper  means  of  recreation 
when  he  sets  foot  on  shore.  Society  will  have  to  do  the  most 
towards  changing  the  hearts  of  sailors.  They  are  powerless  to  help 
themselves. 

A  few  miles  out  of  town,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  mountain 
slope,  that  extended  each  way  for  several  miles.     It  was  all  planted 
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with  nutmeg  trees,  thus  forming  a  vast  nutmeg  park.  Through 
the  centre  of  this  delightful  tract  of  land  there  winds  a  stream  of 
pure,  sparkling  water,  which,  higher  up  the  mountain,  forms  the 
cascade  we  were  going  to  see.  The  nutmeg  trees  were  set  out  in 
rows,  and  around  each  tree  the  ground  was  dug  up  in  a  circle  of 
about  twenty  feet,  and  these  were  kept  constantly  in  the  best  of 
order  by  frequent  weedings,  rakings,  etc. 

After  emerging  from  this  delightful  land,  we  came  to  a  large 
field  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  here  grows  breast-high.  Alight- 
ing from  the  carriage,  we  started  up  the  path  that  led  through  it  to 
the  falls.  As  we  walked  along,  we  brushed  against  these  curious 
plants,  and  for  many  yards  around  they  would  wilt  to  the  ground 
as  if  dead.  The  falls  are  situated  up  a  deep  ravine.  There  is  a 
succession  of  them  ;  and  I  should  judge  that  the  highest  one  was 
about  fifty  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fall,  there  is  a  large,  deep 
basin  in  the  solid  rock,  into  which  the  water  pours.  The  place  is 
embowered  in  the  rich  tropical  vegetation,  rendering  it  delightfully 
cool  and  pleasant.  The  air  in  the  glen  was  constantly  stirred  by 
the  falling  waters,  which  caused  the  immense  ferns,  which  covered 
the  sides  of  the  glen,  to  wave  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  The 
woods  resounded  with  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  and  the  scream- 
ing noises  and  songs  of  brilliant  feathered  birds,  serving  to  make 
one  think  that  he  had  wandered  off  into  another  world — a  charm- 
ing place  for  the  "  Queen  of  the  Woods  "  to  hold  her  court.  Surely 
the  old  Romans  and  Greeks  cannot  be  censured  for  peopling  such 
places — if  they  had  them — with  imaginary  nymphs.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  on  the  island  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  looking  down 
the  bed  of  the  stream  from  the  point  where  it  escapes  out  of  the 
basin  to  the  falls  below.  The  stream  runs  away  down  through 
groves  of  nutmeg,  palm,  cocoanut,  and  other  tropical  trees,  and 
thus  forms  a  most  exquisite  vista,  down  which  you  gaze  for  miles, 
to  where  the  mountain  waters  bubble  against  the  sparkling  waves 
of  the  distant  bay.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  that  story  of  the 
Land  of  Shepherds,  and  of  the  entrancing  sight  that  Christian  saw 
from  the  summit  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  of  the  Land  of 
Beulah,  which  John  Bunyan  tells  us  of  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Allyn  and  I  disrobed,  and  took  a  swim  in  the  clear,  cool  waters 
of  the  basin.  After  swimming  around  for  awhile,  Allyn  thought 
he  would  dive  down  and  find  the  bottom.     Down  he  went,  kicking 
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up  his  heels  in  great  glee  as  he  disappeared  ;  but  he  was  gone  so 
long  that  I  commenced  to  get  frightened  lest  something  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Presently  he  poked  his  head  up  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  basin,  looking  as  pale  and  frightened  as  some  wander-  . 
ing  sprite  from  ghost-land.  I  swam  over  to  where  he  was,  and  as- 
sisted him  ashore.  He  sat  down  upon  the  sand,  puffing  and  blow- 
ing like  an  over-grown  porpoise.  For  some  time  he  would  give  me 
no  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  what  was  the  matter.  At  last, 
being  completely  out  of  patience,  I  said  to  him  :  "  Allyn,  you  act 
like  a  fool !  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  the  matter  is  with  you? 
Don't  sit  there  as  though  3-ou  expected  every  moment  would  be 
your  next." 

"Matter  enough!"  cried  All yn,  jumping  to  his  feet;  "how 
would  you  like  to  have  some  darned  thing  get  hold  of  your 
leg,  and  drag  you  down  into  a  dark  hole  and  half  drown  you?  " 

"Humbug,  Allyn,"  I  replied;  "you  went  down  with  your  eyes 
shut,  got  your  leg  in  a  snag,  or  some  hole  in  the  rocks,  and  so  you 
thought  a  water  monster  had  hold  of  you." 

Altyn  looked  savagely  at  me  for  the  explanation  of  his  trouble 
I  had  volunteered,  and  remarked :  "  Look  'ere !  I'm  going  away 
from  this  blasted  place ;  and  I'm  going  now,  too." 

I  followed  him  to  where  our  clothes  lay  and  commenced  dress- 
ing, after  which  we  returned  to  our  carriage.  Allyn  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  met  some  terrible  monster  in  his 
watery  adventure. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village  we  drove  up  towards  the  moun- 
tain, on  a  branch  road,  to  a  Malay  village.  It  seemed  strange  to 
call  it  a  Malay  village,  as  we  saw  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  "  of 
people  there — sailors  (half  drunk,  of  course),  Chinese,  Malays,  Sia- 
mese, Europeans,  etc.  Some  very  handsome  women  were  in  that 
dark,  filthy  Malay  town.  I  judged  they  were  half  Malay  and  half 
Chinese.  The  pure  blood  Malay  could  hardly  be  caught  sight  of, 
as  they  would  run  and  hide  themselves  whenever  we  approached. 
Speaking  of  the  great  variety  of  people  I  saw  in  that  Malay  town, 
reminds  me  that  the  island  itself  is  very  remarkable  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  I  might  almost  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  Pulo  Pe- 
nange.  In  relation  to  this  peculiarity,  a  celebrated  English  author 
and  traveler  remarks : 

"  The  people  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  are  of  very  various 
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origin,  and  there  is  probably  hardly  another  tract  in  the  world,  of 
equal  size,  that  is  occupied  by  so  many  distinct  races." 

I  can  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  this  delineation.  You  see 
walking  around  the  lonesome  streets,  people  from  England,  America, 
China,  India,  Siam,  Burmah,  and  natives  from  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  great  Archipelago.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  nu- 
merous difficulties  would  arise  in  consequence  of  such  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  people  mingling  together.  I  believe  that  the  authori- 
ties experience  very  little  trouble  on  this  account.  The  greatest 
annoyance  they  have  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  crews  of  Eu- 
ropean vessels  going  on  shore  and  getting  intoxicated. 

We  arrived  in  George  Town  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenading 
on  the  green  near  Fort  Cornwallis,  which  presents  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion to  the  sea,  and  is  thus  fully  open  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  cooling  sea-breeze.  Most  of  the  ladies  we  saw,  seemed 
to  be  down  with  the  "  last  rose  of  summer"  complaint. 

On  the  whole,  Allyn  and  I  were  well  pleased  with  our  day's 
ramble.  We  had  seen  the  lions  of  the  town ;  had  played  with 
monkeys  and  parrots ;  sellers  of  bananas,  oranges,  mangosteens, 
etc.,  had  found  us  good  customers  ;  and  we  being  thoroughly  tired, 
embarked  for  our  vessel  just  as  the  thick-dropping  twilight  came 
on,  and  arrived  on  board  safely — ready  for  another  week  of  toil. 

Those  were  days  of  hard,  killing  diudgery.  I  seldom  saw  any 
such  thing  as  happiness — there  was  too  much  to  do.  In  the  eve- 
ning, after  work,  and  after  the  disgusting  morsels  of  food  were 
eaten  for  "  supper,"  I  used  to  take  my  mattress  and  pillows  upon 
the  house,  over  which  was  suspended  an  awning,  and  there  I  made 
up  my  bed,  and  laid  down  to  concoct  plans  for  running  away  from 
the  ship,  over  to  the  Malacca  coast.  It  was  only  some  two  miles 
distant  from  the  vessel.  I  made  all  sorts  of  impracticable  plans 
about  exploring  the  interior ;  of  offering  my  services  to  some  one 
of  the  native  princes ;  in  fact,  of  doing  hundreds  of  very  romantic 
things.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  wondering,  and  am  still,  that  such 
rich,  beautiful  countries  as  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands 
of  Malaysia,  should  not  be  settled  and  colonized  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  may  be,  and  I  think  it  very  probable,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain will  extend  her  possesrions  in  those  seas,  and  there  will  then  be 
greater  opportunities  and  inducements  for  Americans  and  Europe- 
ans to  colonize  and  develop  the  resources  of  those  rich  lands. 


<B&it«t'$    Safclt. 


The  San  Francisco  Physiological  Society. — This  institution  has  ex- 
isted in  our  city  for  more  than  a  year.  Its  object  is  indicated  by  its  name 
— or  more  plainly  stated,  it  aims  to  give  its  members  a  definite  knowledge 
of  our  physical  system,  and  to  teach  them  the  laws  of  health.  It  meets 
every  Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  Mrs.  Clark's  Hall  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets,  when  lectures  are  given  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  medical  fraternity.  It  was  originally  got  up  by 
the  ladies  for  their  own  benefit,  but  we  believe  they  are  now  not  unwilling 
to  "  take  in  "  the  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Dr.  White  is  its  President,  to  whose 
energetic  activity  its  prosperity  during  the  past  year  in  a  great  measure  is 
owing.  We  commend  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers  as  an  as- 
sociation pleasant  to  its  members,  and  that  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
useful. 

Contributors. — Mr.  Ibaiiez  is  a  new  contributor.  His  fine  article  on  i 
Chile  was  delivered  as  an  address  two  years  ago  at  the  Annual  Commence- 
ment ofHhe  College  of  California,  and  has  now  been  reluctantly  fur- 
nished for  publication  at  our  special  request.  The  author  of  "  Snow- 
Flakes,"  our  readers  will  observe,  has  laid  aside  his  nom  deplume  of.  Pip  Pep- 
perpod,  and  writes  under  his  own  name.  His  good  sense  in  this  respect  is 
to  be  commended.  He  has  written  some  very  fine  poems,  and  when  his 
genius  is  perfected  by  education  and  self-discipline,  he  will  produce  things 
that  Californians  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Mr.  Dorr's  pretty  little  song 
in  this  number  is  to  be  set  to  music  and  published  shortly  by  Rosa. 

The  California  Teacher  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  published  in  this  city  at  SI  a  year. 
It  has  one  or  two  dozen  editors,  who,  we  think,  will  prove  the  only  serious 
drawback  to  its  success.  It  has  a  fine  field  of  usefulness  before  it,  how- 
ever, and  if  it  were  under  the  sole  care  and  control  of  Mr.  Swett,  we  believe 
it  would  succeed.  It  has  our  best  wishes.  Every  friend  of  education  in 
the  State  should  immediately  send  in  his  dollar. 

Annoying — To  see  our  best  articles,  as  we  sometimes  do,  copied  into 
the  columns  of  our  cotemporaries  without  credit.  We  should  feel  no  worse 
to  see  our  children  going  through  the  world  with  no  one  to  father  them. 

Delinquents. — We  are  almost  out  of  patience  with  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers, to  whom  bills  have  been  repeatedly  sent,  but  from  whom  nothing 
is  heard.  We  contemplate  publishing  in  our  next  a  list  of  those  who  are 
delinquent  for  a  year  or  more.     Those  guilty    of  such    injustice    toward 
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us   should   hurry  up  their  remittance,  if  they  would    avoid  seeing  their 
names  associated  with  bad  company. 

Wanted. — A  gentleman  or  a  lady  to  canvass  for  the  Pacific  Monthly 
in  this  city,  and  in  the  country. 

Apology. — We  regret  to  tell  our  little  readers  that,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness of  a  friend  in  our  family,  Mrs.  S.  has  not  been  able  to  write  a  story 
for  them  this  month.     It  is  too  bad;  but  we  trust  it  will  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ibaliez  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  Spanish  in  this  city. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  his  teaching  for  several  years,  and  know  it  to 
be  of  the  first  order.     Persons  wishing  his  services  can  apply  at  our  office. 

Womkn  Courting  Men. — A  most  extraordinary  custom  prevails  among 
the  Vizres,  a  powerful  tribe,  occupying  an  extensive  district  in  Cabui, 
among  the  mountains,  between  Persia  and  India.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  female 
prerogative  that  has  no  parallel  among  any  other  people  upon  the  earth  and 
reverses  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  natural  order  of  things 
— the  women  choose  their  husbands,  and  not  the  husbands  their  wives.  If 
a  woman  be  pleased  with  a  man,  she  sends  the  drummer  of  the  camp  to 
pin  a  handkerchief  to  his  cap  with  the  pin  she  used  to  fasten  her  hair. 
The  drummer  watches  his  opportunity,  and  does  this  in  public,  naming  the 
woman,  and  the  man  is  obliged  to  marry  her  if  he  can  pay  the  price  to  her 
father. 

We  clip  the  above  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  but  our  brother  of  the 
quill  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "  this  female  prerogative  has  no  parallel 
among  any  other  people."  A  custom  substantially  the  same  prevails  among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders.  We  remember  once  to  have  asked  a  good  looking 
Hawaiian  bachelor  why  he  did  not  get  married,  and  he  replied,  with  a  look 
of  innocent  simplicity,  that  "  none  of  the  girls  had  asked  him  !  " 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


[Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  Nos.  417  and  419  Montgomery  street,  have  laid  on 
pur  table  the  following  new  works,  just  received  by  them  from  the 
Eastern  States : 

The  History  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  and  in 
fall  Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan,  demonstrating  a  Universal  Faith,  by 
[William  Howitt.  2  vols.  500  pages  each  :  published  by  Lippincott  &  Co., 
(Philadelphia.  The  author  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  that  modern 
(Spiritism  is  no  new  thing,  but  has  existed  in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
|age  of  the  world,  and  among  every  class  of  religionists,  except  the  more 
recent  Protestants.     His  book  is  made  up  of  a  wonderful  mass  of  facts 
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drawn  from  every  conceivable  source,  ancient  and  modern,  and  shows  a 
range  of  reading  that  must  have  occupied  the  larger  part  of  a  life-time. 
He  believes  the  facts  mentioned  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  call- 
ing in  question  the  verity  of  all  history,  and  that  they  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  without  recourse  to  the  agency  of  spirits.  The  work  is 
written  with  very  great  ability,  is  destined  to  be  read  the  world  over,  and 
to  excite  the  deepest  attention  among  all  serious  and  profound  thinkers. 

Paris  in  America,  by  Edouard  Laboulaye,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Mary  L.  Booth.  The  book  opens  with  a  call  on  a  spirit-medium  in 
Paris,  who,  as  a  test  of  his  powers,  transfers  the  author  and  all  Paris  into 
the  heart  of  America ;  then  follows  a  most  humorous  account  of  the  author's 
observations  and  experience,  doing  full  justice  to  Brother  Jonathan's  genius 
and  virtues,  but  by  no  means  sparing  his  follies  and  peccadillos.  The 
writer  has  evidently  studied  Americans  carefully,  and  has  given  us  a  genial, 
kindly  and  witty  mirror,  in  which  we  may  "  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.  A  good 
book  written  two  hundred  years  ago.  Quaint,  facetious  and  redolent  of 
the  aroma  of  antiquity,  it  will  be  relished  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  author,  who  was  one  -of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  his  age.  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  republishing  it, 
have  done  the  reading  public  a  favor. 

At  Odds,  by  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus.  A  well  written  story  that  will 
please  all  kinds  of  readers,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Bavaria  during 
the  wars  that  desolated  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century. 

Lectures  on  the  Symbolic  Characters  op  the  Sacred  Sckip- 
tures,  by  Rev.  Abiel  Silver.  A  reproduction  of  Swedenborg's  ideas  on 
the  same  subject,  but  without  his  freshness  and  originality  of  thought  and 
style.  To  those  who  have  not  examined  the  works  of  the  Swedish  seer, 
Mr.  Silver's  book  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  reading,  but  to  those  who  have, 
it  will  be  useless. 

The  Story  of  Elizabeth,  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  A 
tolerably  fair  story,  written  with  moderate  ability,  by  the  daughter  of 
Thackeray.  It  will  be  extensively  read,  we  have  no  doubt,  for  his  sake,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

Our  readers  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  go  to  Roman  &  Co.  for 
these  and  all  other  books,  whether  singly  or  at  wholesale,  as  they  keep  the 
largest  stock  in  the  city,  and  sell  on  the  lowest  terms  for  cash. 

The  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
This  is  the  best  history  of  the  rebellion  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  written 
in  the  author's  best  style,  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  steel  engravings 
and  maps,  and  is  very  attractive.  It  is  having  a  rapid  sale,  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  copies  having  been  already  disposed  of  in  this  State. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Everett,  No.  58  Government  House,  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sansorne  streets,  is  the  agent  for  it  on  this  coast. 
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Copter. — A  lode  of  copper,  says  the  Weekly  Ledger,  has  been  recently 
discovered  at  Baashvill,  near  Jenny  Lind,  Calaveras  County,  which  pros- 
pects well. 

About  fifty  companies  are  prospecting  for  copper  on  Horse  Creek, 
Amador  County.  The  Worley  Company  have  struck  the  vein,  and  three 
other  companies  are  shipping  ore. 

The  Weekly  Ledger  reports  the  discovery  of  a  copper  and  silver  bear- 
ing lode  on  the  new  wagon  road,  near  Butte  Creek  Meadows,  Tehama 
County.  The  indications  are  said  to  be  good,  and  the  prospect  is  that  that 
is  not  the  only  lead  there. 

Silver. — The  Los  Angeles  News  has  intelligence  that  a  rich  vein  of 
silver  ore  has  just  been  discovered  on  the  San  Gabriel  river. 

The  San  Juan  Press  says  that  Captains  Dennison  and  Henderson  recently 
discovered  and  located  a  silver  and  gold  lode  near  Dobbin's  Ranch,  in 
Yuba  County.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  rock,  and,  judging  from  its  ap- 
pearance, we  rather  think  they  have  struck  it  rich. 

It  is  rumored,  says  the  Petalmna  Argus,  that  good  silver  ledges  have 
been  discovered  in  Martin  County,  on  Black's  Rancho,  and  on  the  Bojorques 
Rancho.  We  were  shown  some  fine  specimens  the  other  day,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  found  only  four  miles  from  this  city.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  prospect  our  own  mines  before  going  to  Washoe  1 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Amador  Valley,  where  we  were 
shown  specimens  of  silver  ore  taken  from  a  lead  just  discovered  on  the 
mountains  back  of  Livermore  Valley,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  Corral 
Hollow.  The  outcroppings  were  of  a  soft,  crumbling  stone,  precisely  like 
the  outcroppings  of  the  Ophir.  A  piece  broken  off  from  the  surface  as- 
sayed eighteen  dollars  to  the  ton. 

Gold. — Rich  placer  diggings,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  News,  have 
been  discovered  on  the  Rio  Frio,  a  tributary  of  the  Gila  river. 

An  extensive  ledge  of  gold  bearing  quartz  has  been  discovered  just 
south  of  the  old  Mission  in  San  Francisco.  The  lead  has  been  taken  up 
for  a  long  distance,  and  is  said  to  prospect  from  twenty-five  to  seventy 
dollars  to  the  ton. 

Petroleum. — Says  the  Santa  Cruz  Herald:  There  are  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  petroleum  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Meder,  experiments  with  which 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  superior  article  of  illuminating  oil. 
The  rock  from  which  the  oil  is  retorted  is  very  easy  of  access,  and  the  oil 
is  separated  from  it  with  such  facility  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  manufacture.     A  slight  heat  suffices  to  liquefy  the  rock, 
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Between  Bu&h  an$  Sutter, 


SAW    FRANCISCO. 


Wholesale  ami  Retail  Dealers  in 


PIANOS,  SHEET  MUSIC,  ITALIAN  STRINGS,  INSTRUMENT! 

OF    ALL    KINDS,    ETC.,    ETC. 


Agents  for  A.  H-  GALE,  New  York  j  T.  GILBERT,  Boston  ?  C.  MEYER,  Phila. 


PIANOS    F<yH    RJEIVT. 
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IMPORTER   AND    DEALER  TN 


French,  English  and  German  Dry  Goods, 

NO.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


Second  Door  from  Market  Street, 


\M  FBMGISC®. 


I.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

NO.  408  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  HARRISON  AND  PERRY, 


Instructions  given  in  Cutting  and  Fitting,  by  Chart, 

ykllllT  $i  GIIILBWFS  IKSSSSa 

LITTLE  BOYS'  PANTS,  COATS,  ETC. 

I^3  A  Great  Variety  of  PATTERNS  of  the  Latest  Styles.  ^ 

DRESS   MAKING,    PINKING,    STAMPING,  AND    MARKING. 

Sewing  of  all  kinds  done  to  Order.     All  orders  from  the 
country  promptly  attended  to. 


HEMMER,  GAUGE,   OILER,    SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 

KEBBLES,   AND    DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing 
Machines  in  the  market,  some  are  worthless  ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
"NEW  ENGLAND'"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold 
in  this  city  and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Fami- 
ly, not  only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH  A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE, 

consequently  will  do  HEAVIER,  WORK  than  those  using  a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  t©  the  Treadle  -or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be 
had.  for  ten  dollars, 

EVERY    MACHINE   IS    83d  WAR1A! 

AND  KEPT  IN  ORDER  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


J 

'.No.  8  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple,, 

■SAN  FRANCISCO, 


RS.  HENDRICKS 

No.   621  MISSION   STREET, 

Devotes  herself  exclusively  to 


w 


%"*m 


Mky. 


pp 
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And  she  does  more  work  than  any  other  person  in  her  line.     She  has  by  far  the 
best  collection  and  the 


Largest  Assortment   of  Stamps   in   the  City. 


Her  patterns  are  the  most  carefully  drawn,  and  her  marking  is  the  evenest  and 
the  easiest  to  work,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  very  skilful. 


muitllS   If  ILL  iflllS  BOBS  Bit. 


and  the  figures,  if  not  traced  around  with  thread,  are  effaced  before  the  work  is 
done  ;  but  Mrs.  Hendricks'  coloring  on  all  kinds  of  stuff,  IS  WARRANTED  TO 
DEFY  RUBBING,  though  it  can  be  easily  washed  out.     She  is  an  engraver,  aud 


ENGRAVES  HEIR,  OWN  STAMPS. 


and  thus  is  enabled  to  supply  herself  with   all  the  latest  patteras  fashionable  in 
Eastern  and  European  cities. 

Any  customer  can  get  a  |new  pattern  cut,  without  charge,  if  fflirs.  Hendricks 
can  use  it  afterwards.  Although  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  business  in 
San  Francisco,  ALL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MRS.  HEND- 
RICKS, and  send  the  most  difficult  work  to  her. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  and  EXAMINE  HEit  PATTERNS 


BUSINESS  HOURS  from  9  A.  M.  TO  »:  30  P.  M.,  and  from  7-  to  9  P.  M. 
Remember  the  number. 


621  MISSION  STREET;  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FOE  SALE  BY 

Southeast  Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Red  Wine,  warranted  pure  grape  juice,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  distilled  liquor.  The  flavor  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  berry  and  stem  of  the  grape,  and  the 
color  from  its  skin.  The  color  is  dark  red ;  the  fermenta- 
tion complete  ;  the  class  strong  and  dry ;  the  flavor,  free 
from  ground  taste,  and  similar  to  that  of  Burgundy.  It  is 
admitted  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best  wine  of  its  class 
made  in  California.  It  is  made  in  the  vineyard  of  John 
S.  Hittell,  at  Anaheim: 


SINGEH  &  GO'S 


The  No.  2,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $110,  reduced  to  $90. 

The  No.  1,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $100  reduced  to  $75' 

The  Favorite  "  Letter  A"  Transverse  Shuttle,  Family  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $75, 
reduced  to  $60. 


SINGER  &  CO'S  MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  IN  THE  GREAT  MANU- 
factories  of  tbe  East,  for  the  manufacture  of  Clothing,  Boots,  Shoes  and 
Gaiters,  Upholstery,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Trimming,  Gloves,  Hat  Binding,  &c. 
are  justly  celebrated  and  acknowledged  Superior  To  All  Others  inconsequence 
of  their  speed,  correctness  of  action,  durability,  economy  in  use,  and  general 
adaptability  to  every  fabric  requiring  to  be  sewed. 


(ORGKfe  &  GO'S  LET  TIE  44A" 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 


with  all  the  new  improvements,  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  will  sew  anything — from  the  running  of  a  tuck 
in  Tarltan,  to  the  making  of  an  Overcoat.  It  can  fell,  hem,  bind,  braid,  gather, 
tuck,  quilt,  and  has  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  work. 

Singer  &  Co's  Sewing  Machines 

Will  be  WARRANTED  to  do,  in  the  best  manner,  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
can  be  done  on  the  most  popular  Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  of  our  Machines,  can  rely  upon 
courteous  attention  at  the  Exhibition  and  Salesroom. 

Circulars,  containing  interesting  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  HVC.  SINGER  Sz  CO., 
131  Montgomery  Street, 

WM.  BUODERICK, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  AUTOCRAT  of  the  KITCHEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  P.  P.  STEWART'S 

FUEL-SAVING    AND    C O M F ORT-PRODUCING 


FOBS  WOOD  AND  AIVTHRACITS  OK  BITUMINOUS  COAL, 

IMPROVED    IN    1859, 

With  New  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  aaad  by   the   addition  of  the  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years.  Stoves 
are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  leave  ©ur  works  unless  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,   roasting,   and  all  other    culinary 
operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the  front  doors 
open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  securing  a  direct  draft 
through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and  back 
flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated  air  always  rises,  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  the  onlv  one  of  anv  value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the  Stove  may 
be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  compressing  and 
inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently 
heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility  of  smoke 
entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET.— Both  useful 
ond  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  orrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for  the  bath 
room  equal  to  any  range. 

Beware  of  Numerous  Imitations  in  the  Market,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any 
of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of   the  Manufacturers, 
are  on  each  Stove.     No  other  genuine. 
For  sale  by 

CALEB  M.  SICKLER, 

422  Kearny  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  work  by  the 
Press  : — 

This  is  the  hest  statistical  and  descriptive  work  on  California  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared— we  mean,  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes. — Boston  Transcript. 

Everything  that  a  person  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the  Pacific  can  wish 
to  know,  he  will  find  clearly  set  forth.  *  *  Nor  is  the  book  a  mass  of  dull  facts 
and  figures.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  generalizations  and  lively  gossip,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  reading. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  will  become  the  hand-book  of  reference  for  all  travelers,  and  all  those  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  State,  and  desire  specific  knowledge  of  its  resources. — Boston 
Post. 

Mr.  Hittell  evidently  aimed  to  make  a  reliable  and  useful,  not  an  ornamental 
book.  Its  attractions  consist  in  its  straightforward,  well  authenticated  and  systemat- 
ic narration  of  the  most  wTonderful  facts  ever  recorded  of  any  country.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  facts,  told  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  exag- 
geration or  boastfulness. — Maryscille  Appeal. 

The  latest  work  on  California,  if  written  from  authentic  sources  and  by  a  com- 
petent hand,  may  safely  be  presumed  to  be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  With 
such  a  marvelous  development  of  physical  and  social  resources  as  has  been  experi- 
enced in  our  new  El  Dorado,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  historian  or  statician  to  keep 
pace  with  the  magnificent  reality.  Mr.  Hittell,  however,  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  being  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  but,  in  many  respects  possesses  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her  brief  existence ;  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  some  of  her  most  important  concerns ;  is  fully  identified  with  her  interests, 
and  cherishes  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  although  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  local  prejudices.  With  the  habit  of  shrewd  observation  and 
extensive  research,  he  combines  no  ordinary  skill  in.  literary  composition,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  clear,  lively  aDd  impressive  narrative  of  facts,  he  has  few  superiors.  His  book, 
accordingly,  shows  great  affluence  of  detail;  its  statements  are  carefully  put  together ; 
it  is  overflowing  with  valuable  information ;  and  in  point  of  style,  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  qualities  that  are  always  attractive  to  the  popular  taste.  The  matter  is  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  sections,  according  to  a  very  convenient  method,  presenting 
the  various  topics  in  a  clear  light  and  without  confusion,  and  enabling  the  reader  to 
find  the  speciality  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit  writh  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  there  is  a  variety  of 
curious  and  interesting  information,  w'hile  the  more  practical  topics  of  Agriculture, 
Mining  and  Commerce  are  treated  with  great  fullness  and  exactness. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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it  will  ask  no  favors. 
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THE    WINES     OF     CALIFORNIA. 


BY  JOHN  S.  HITTELL. 


The  grape  was  introduced  in  California  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  missions ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  little 
wine  and  brandy  were  made  every  year.  The  total  number  of 
vines,  however,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million,  at  any  time  previous 
to  1845,  and  most  of  the  grapes  were  eaten.  The  wine  was  made 
in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  was  ordinarily  of  a  poor  quality.  For 
crushing,  the  grapes  were  trodden  upon  a  rawhide,  the  corners  of 
which  were  supported  by  stakes.  As  the  rawhides  were  not  very 
clean,  usually  having  bits  of  meat  adhering  to  them,  and  were 
not  perfectly  sweet,  first-rate  wine  could  not  be  expected  from  such 
a  process. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  mining 
was  so  profitable,  that  no  one  could  afford  to  spend  time  in  culti- 
vating any  vegetables  save  those  which  were  necessary  to  health, 
could  not  be  imported  in  good  condition  from  abroad,  and  could  be 
grown  in  a  single  season.  Cabbages,  onions,  squashes,  turnips — these 
were  within  the  conditions,  and  were  produced  here  so  abundantly 
that  none  were  imported  after  18-52,  though  previously  ship  loads 
had  come  from  Oregon,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Australia.  Wheat 
and  flour  remain  uninjured,  during  long  voyages ;  and  it  was  not 
until  18-56  that  we  ceased  to  import  them.  Previous  to  that  year, 
little  had  been  done  in  planting  out  fruit  trees  and  vines.  The  old 
vineyards  and  orchards,  however,  had  been  very  profitable.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
grapes,  apples  and  pears  sold  wholesale  at  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  thirty  dollars 
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per  bushel.     Apples,  and  not  very  large  ones  at  that,  were  worth 
twenty-five  cents  apiece,  at  retail,  in  San  Francisco,  in  1851.     In 
that  year,  grapes  were  sold  at  General  Vallejo's  vineyard  in  Sonoma 
at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  the  grapes  from  an 
acre  were  worth  about  three  thousand  dollars.     Up  to  1859,  nearly 
all  the  grapes  of  the  San  Francisco  market  were  obtained  from  the 
old  vineyards  of  Los  Angeles  and  Sonoma,  and  the  net  price  to  the 
producer  was  often  ten  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  one  thousand 
dollars  per  acre.     At  such  prices,  vineyards  were  considered  very 
desirable  property,   and   were    carefully  cultivated.     Small  quan- 
tities of  wine  were  made,  and  it  was  sold  at  good  prices.     In 
1S54,  John  Frohling,  of  Los  Angeles,  made  some  wine  for  the 
market,  and  his  partner,  Charles  Kohler,  established  a  house  in  San 
Francisco  for  buying  and  selling  Californian  wine.     This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Californian  wine  business.     Attention  was  called 
to  the  advantages  of  California  for  wine-growing — the  great  yield 
of  the  grapes,  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  the  crop,  the  ease  of 
cultivation,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  climate  for  favoring  fermen- 
tation.    Belief  that  fortunes  were  to  be  made  by  owning  vineyards 
now  began  to  gain  ground.     In  1S56,  Don  Pedro  Sainsevain  went 
to  France  to  study  the  making  of  sparkling  wine,  and  the  next  year 
he  brought  with  him  a  skilful  workman  in  that  branch  from  the 
Champagne  district.     In  1857,  an  experiment  was  tried  on  a  large 
scale  of  making  sparkling  Los  Angeles  wine,  but,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  trial,  it  failed.     The  wine  was  not  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Rumor  says  the  experiment  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars.     Meantime, 
a  wine  fever  had  broken  out.     Everybody  wanted  a  vineyard.     A 
German  company  laid  out  the  town  of  Anaheim,  and  planted  four 
hundred  thousand  vines,  with  room  for  six  hundred  thousand  more. 
In  Los  Angeles,  everybody  that  had  any  money  to  spare,  planted  a 
vineyard.     In  Sonoma,  land  suitable  for  vines  rose  from  eight  dollars 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.     In  six  years,  the  number  of  vines 
increased  from  half  a   million  to  twelve  millions.      The  vines  of 
the  country,  previous  to  1853,  were  of  only  two  kinds — the  Los 
Angeles  and  Sonoma  varieties,  called  the  Mission  grapes,  probably 
seedlings  first  grown  in  Lower  California.     They  are  hardy,  fruit- 
ful, juicy  vines,  but  the  fruit  lacks  the  delicacy  and  fruitiness  of 
flavor  of  many  European  grapes.     The  wine-growers  of  the  State 
have  imported  three  hundred  different  varieties  from  Europe,  and 
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found  that  all  will  grow  and  thrive  here  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  French, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian  and  American  grapes  are  all 
healthy  and  fertile  under  our  sky. 

Vineyards  do  not  come  into  full  bearing  until  they  are  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  therefore  our  grape  crop  is  not  half  so  large  as 
it  will  be  in  five  years  from  now ;  and  yet  we  have  so  many  grapes 
that  we  must  make  this  year  about  a  million  gallons  of  wine ;  and 
the  amount  will  rapidly  increase,  for  the  grape  crop  will  be  much 
larger  every  year,  but  the  consumption  for  the  table  little  more 
than  at  present.  Most  of  the  wine  hitherto  has  been  made  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  which  has  the  most  of  the  old  vines,  and  is  so  far 
from  the  market  that  the  grapes  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  There 
wine-making  is  compulsory.  In  Sonoma,  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Sacramento,  which  have  a  near  market,  the  grapes  can  be  sold  for 
the  table. 

Wine  has  been  made  at  San  Diego,  Cocomongo  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  Anaheim,  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  San  Fernando, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Martinez,  Diablo  Valley,  Sonoma  Valley, 
Napa  Valley,  Puta  Valley,  Cache  Creek  Valley,  and  at  numerous 
points  in  the  Sacramento  basin,  from  Red  Bluff  to  Visalia.  The 
wine  now  in  the  market  is  nearly  all  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel 
and  Sonoma.  The  wine  districts  north  of  latitude  37°  have  a 
great  advantage  in  being  near  to  the  market,  but  this  may  perhaps 
be  counterbalanced  hereafter,  by  the  superiority  of  southern  wine 
for  exportation.  Usually  light  wines  do  not  bear  shipment,  and 
report  says  that  several  small  lots  of  northern  wine  have  turned 
sour  on  the  way  to  New  York.  The  trial,  however,  is  not  con- 
clusive by  any  means.  It  is  fully  established  that  the  southern 
wines  bear  shipment  well.  This  fitness  for  shipment  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

Wine  is  "  grape  juice  in  the  vinous  stage  of  fermentation." 
That  is  not  the  precise  language  of  the  dictionaries,  but  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Webster  says  wine  is  "  fermented  grape 
juice."  The  definition  is  incorrect,  because  it  applies  to  grape 
vinegar  as  well  as  to  wine.  The  process  of  making  wine  is  simple. 
The  juice  of  the  grape  is  a  solution  of  sugar  and  starch,  with 
certain  vegetable  acids  and  ethers  as  a  flavor.  Starch  in  solution, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  changes  to 
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sugar ;  sugar  changes  to  alcohol ;  aud  alcohol  changes  to  vinegar. 
The  grape  juice,  when  no  longer  protected  by  the  skin  of  the 
berry,  becomes  sweeter,  and,  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  sugar  begins 
to  turn  into  alcohol.  "When  the  sugar  of  grape  juice  has  all  turned 
into  alcohol,  the  wine  is  made.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  con- 
tinues several  weeks,  and  then,  unless  the  air  is  shut  out,  the  acetic 
fermentation  will  begin.  The  must,  as  fresh  grape  juice  is  called* 
is  put  into  casks  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks  until  the 
strong  fermentation  has  passed.  The  sugar  has  not  all  been  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  but  most  of  it.  The  liquid  is  now  wine.  It  is 
racked  off",  to  separate  it  from  the  worthless  lees  ;  the  cask  in  which 
it  is  put  is  filled  up ;  the  bung  is  driven  tight,  and  remains  still  for 
six  months,  when  another  fermentation  comes  on,  and  the  bung  ia 
loosened.  After  the  second  fermentation,  the  wine  is  racked  off 
again,  and  now  it  may  be  ready  for  use ;  though  the  longer  it  is 
kept,  the  better  is  becomes.  The  great  art  in  wine-making  is  to 
leave  the  wine  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  vinous  fermentation  has 
reached  the  most  advanced  stage  possible,  without  entering  upon 
the  acetous.  If  the  formation  of  vinegar  has  once  commenced,  the 
process  may  be  arrested,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  wine 
should  be  good.  To  keep  out  the  air,  the  cask  must  be  full,  and 
the  bung  tight.  Until  after  the  second  fermentation,  the  wine  has 
a  beer-like  taste,  and  it  does  not  reach  the  proper  state  of  repose 
until  all,  or  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  been  converted  into  alcohol. 

All  wines  are  classified  according  to  their  qualities.  They  are 
red  or  white,  either  still  or  sparkling,  either  light  or  strong,  either 
dry  or  sweet,  either  old  or  new. 

Eed  and  white  wine  can  both  be  made  from  colored  grapes. 
Thus,  wines  of  both  colors  are  made  from  the  black  Mission  grape 
of  California.  White  wine  is  made  by  pressing  the  grapes  as  soon 
as  they  are  mashed  ;  red  wine  is  made  by  allowing  the  mash  to  stand 
for  about  a  week  before  pressing,  and  during  this  time  the  juice 
ferments,  and  soaks  the  red  color  from  the  skins,  and  the  taste  of 
tannin  from  the  stems.  Red  wine,  therefore,  differs  from  white  in 
taste  as  well  as  color,  though  made  from  the  same  grape.  Some 
strong  wmes  are  yellow  in  color  when  they  get  old,  but  they  are 
generally  classed  among  the  white  wines. 

Sparkling  wine  is  that  which  effervesces  when  the  bottle  is 
opened.     It  is  made  by  bottling  the  wine  when  four  months  old, 
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and  retaining  in  the  bottle  the  gas  formed  by  the  second  and  later 
fermentations ;  whereas,  the  still  wine,  being  kept  in  wood,  dis- 
charges all  its  gas  before  being  bottled.  Any  wine  may  be  made  to 
sparkle,  but  only  light  wines  of  a  peculiar  flavor  are  liked.  The 
precise  reasons  why  some  light  wines  make  good  sparkling  wines, 
and  others  do  not,  are  not  understood  precisely.  The  best  sparkling 
wines  are  those  of  Champage  and  Ohio.  Small  quantities  of 
sparkling  wine  are  made  in  the  Rhine  valley,  and  in  San  Francisco. 
Sonoma  is  the  best  of  California  for  sparkling  wine.  Some  of  the 
sparkling  Sonoma  has  been  very  good.  • 

Light  wines  are  those  which  contain  a  small  proportion  of  al- 
cohol; strong  ones  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion.  All 
fermented  beverages,  such  as  beer  (even  the  weakest,  such  as  spruce 
beer),  and  cider,  contain  alcohol,  formed  in  fermentation.  When 
we  say  that  all  wines  contain  alcohol,  we  do  not  mean  that  this 
latter  article  has  been  obtained  by  any  other  means  than  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  juice.  The  alcohol  of  commerce  is  made  by  put- 
ting water  on  a  mash  of  grain  or  vegetables,  letting  it  ferment,  and 
then  distilling  the  fermented  liquor.  We  obtain  brandy  by  distilling 
wine,  peach  brandy  by  distilling  peach  juice,  apple  brandy  by  dis- 
tilling cider,  and  so  on.  The  light  wines,  such  as  the  Bordeaux, 
Sauterne,  Rhine  and  Sonoma  wines,  contain  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  alcohol ;  the  strong  wines,  such  as  those  of  Madeira,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Anaheim,  Los  Angeles,  and  Feather  River  Valley, 
California,  contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Brandy  is  the  dis- 
tilled spirit  of  wine.  It  differs  from  alcohol  in  containing  some 
water  and  some  of  the  vegetable  ether  which  gives  the  peculiar 
flavor  to  the  wine. 

Sweetness  and  dryness  are  opposing  terms  as  applied  to  wines. 
A  dry  wine  is  one  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  been  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  A  sweet  wine  is  one  in  which  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  incomplete.  "  Sour  "  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  dry,  and  "fruity"  for  sweet,  but  dry  and  sweet  are  the  better 
terms.  The  people  of  European  wine  countries  prefer  dry  wines, 
and  drink  those  almost  exclusively ;  sweet  wines  are  left  for  women, 
children,  and  foreigners  unused  to  wine.  The  sweet  wines  are 
mostly  prepared  for  consumption  in  Northern  Europe,  where  the 
palates  are  uneducated,  and  the  climate  cold.  The  sherry  (or  more 
properly  Jerez,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  district),   drunk  by 
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the  Spaniard,  differs  from  that  shipped  to  England.  The  former  is 
dry,  the  latter  sweet.  So  of  port  and  madeira.  The  wine  prepared 
in  these  districts  for  the  British  market  is  mixed,  when  eight  months 
old,  with  some  brandy  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  This 
mixture  stops  the  fermentation,  preserves  the  sweet  taste,  and  makes 
a  drink  strong  enough  to  warm  the  blood  against  the  continuous 
fog  and  rain  of  London.  All  the  exported  port,  sherry  and  madeira 
are  prepared  by  such  an  addition  of  brandy ;  though  nine-tenths  of 
the  liquids  sold  under  those  names  in  England  and  the  United  States 
are  fraudulent  imitations.  The  man  who  imagines  that  he  drinks 
pure  port,  sherry  or  madeira  at  any  common  dwelling  or  grog  shop 
is  sadly  ignorant. 

A  liquor  called  angelica  is  made  extensively  in  California,  and  is 
often  called  wine,  but  that  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  with  pro- 
priety. It  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  or  pure  spirits  varying  in 
amount  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  with  grape  juice, 
either  fresh  from  the  press  or  while  still  in  the  sugar  fermentation. 
Ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  brandy  will  arrest  further  change  in  wine 
which  has  gone  through  its  first  fermentation,  but  twice  as  much  is 
required  to  arrest  it  before  it  reaches  the  vinous  stage.  Angelica 
might  properly  be  defined  to  be  brandy  adulterated  with  sixty  per 
cent,  or  more  of  must.  It  is  a  sweet,  strong  liquor,  which  muddles 
the  brain  and  cloys  on  the  palate.  It  is  a  liquor  almost  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  common  book  upon  Euro- 
pean wine-making.  I  lately  made  a  search  in  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, and  in  fifty  books,  treating  altogether  or  partly  on  wine,  the 
following  passage  was  the  only  one  which  I  found  mentioning  any 
liquor  similar  to  angelica: 

"  The  taste  for  sweet  wines  is  in  some  cases  peculiar,  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  wine  being  sometimes  manufactured  for  a  particular 
district  or  community.  Thus  the  Portugese  prepare  for  America  a 
compound  called  Jeropiga ;  it  consists  of  two-thirds  must  or  grape- 
juice,  and  one-third  spirit  distilled  from  port  wine,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  above  British  proof. —  TomlinsorCs  Cyclopedia  oj  Useful  Arts  and 
Manufactures.     Article,  '  Wine?" 

Some  wine  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  on  various  occa- 
sions remonstrated  with  me,  because  I  have  written  various  news- 
paper articles  which  were  considered  unfavorable  to  the  sweet 
wines.     The  treatment  which  an  important  public  interest  receives 
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from  the  press  is  not  a  personal  question,  and  therefore  I  mention 
the  matter  now,  and  justify  myself  for  what  I  say  here  and  else- 
where about  sweet  wines.     Accuracy  of  knowledge,  precision  of 
language,  and  the  welfare  of  the  wine  interest  all  demand  that  the 
facts  about  sweet  wine  should  be  stated  clearly.     If  wine  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press   to   recommend  dry  wines,  as 
more  wholesome  to  the  consumer,  and  rnore  profitable  to  the  producer. 
Ten  gallons  of  wine  are  required  to  make  one  of  brandy,  and  a  pint 
of  brandy  is  necessary  to  make  a  gallon  of  port,  or  a  quart  of 
brandy  for  a  gallon  of  angelica.     The  angelica  costs  then  pure 
\  thrice,  and  port  wine  twice  as  much  to  the  producer  as  dry  wine — 
<  that  is,  if  brandy  is  used.     Pure  spirits  might  be  bought  cheaper. 
Angelica  is  a  pleasant  drink  for  an  occasional  sip,  but  it  is  not  the 
drink  for  the  dinner  table  when  a  man  wishes  to  empty  a  bottle. 
So  long  as  the  people  of  California  drink  angelica  in  preference  to 
wine,  so  long  there  can  be  little  encouragement  for  the  wine-growers 
to  make  good  wine.     When  dry  wines  are  universally  preferred, 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  smother  bad  flavors  and  hide  bad  man- 
agement under  sugar  and  brandy,  and  we  shall  have  wines  to  take 
(  rank  with  the  best  of  France  and  Germany.     Wine,  if  used  at  all, 
i  should  be  drunk  at  the  table,  like  coffee  or  tea,  as  a  gentle  stimulant, 
■  an  aid  to  digestion,  a  restorer  of  tired  nature,  and  a  means  of  warm- 
i  ing  the  blood.     It  is  not  fitted  for  the  grog  shop,  where  a  man  goes 
up,  pays  his  bit,  and  demands  a  mouthful  of  some  liquor  that  blis- 
i  ters  his  throat,  inflames  his  stomach,  and  sets  fire  to  his  brain.     So 
;  long  as  the  grog  shop  stands  between  the  consumer  and  the  wine- 
'  grower,  there  can  be  little  prosperity  for  the  latter,  and  we  cannot 
't  dethrone  the  grog  shop,  without  teaching  people  to  prefer  dry 
wines.    I  say  nothing  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sweet 
!  wines  and  angelica.     The  business  is  conducted  honestly  and  fairly, 
|  and  is  entirely  reputable  here,  and  in  Europe  where  numerous  cor- 
j  dials  take  the  place  of  our  angelica.     The  wine-grower  must  supply 
the  articles  which  the  market  demands  in  his  line. 

Wines  are  ordinarily  named  from  the  places  where  made.     This 

is  the  common,  almost  the  universal  rule  of  Europe.     Champagne, 

I  Burgundy  ,Bordeaux,  Hock,  Rhine,  Malaga,  Madeira,  Jerez,  Oporto, 

I  Johannisberg,  Rudesheirn — all  these  are  the  names  of  places.     In 

i  California,  the  common  custom  is  to  make  no  mention  of  the  place 

whence  the  wine  came,  but  to  use  "port,"  "claret,"  "sherry," 
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"  madeira,"  and  "  white  wine,"  as  generic  names  with  California  as 
the  only  specific  term.  Thus  we  have  "  California  port,"  "  Cali- 
fornia sherry,"  "  California  madeira,"  "  California  claret,"  and 
"  California  white  wine."  Some  of  the  wine-growers  put  on  their 
own  labels,  and  we  see  the  wines  of  Vallejo  and  Wilson  sold  under 
their  names.  In  Europe,  all  the  good  wines  are  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  estate  where  made,  or  its  owner;  and  this  would  be 
the  better  rule  here.  The  names  ought  to  be  "  Red  Los  Angeles," 
"  White  San  Gabriel,"  and  so  on.  If  distilled  liquor  has  been  added 
to  give  more  strength  and  preserve  the  sugar,  the  title  "sweet'' 
might  be  used,  as  "  sweet  red  Anaheim,"  "  sweet  white  San  Ga- 
briel," and  instead  of  "  port,"  or  "  sherry."  The  year  of  the  vint- 
age should  always  be  placed  on  the  bottle,  and  it  should  be  made  a 
crime  to  fraudulently  misrepresent  the  age  of  the  wine.  If  these 
principles  were  incorporated  in  our  laws,  the  business  of  selling 
mixed  liquors  might  receive  a  check,  but  the  wine  interest  would 
soon  be  benefited. 

In  old  times,  the  wine  of  Cocomongo  was  reported  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country.     It  is  a  strong,  dry  wine,  without  ground  taste,  i 
The  old  vineyard  had  five  thousand  vines,  but  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  were  planted  in  addition,  about  five  years  ago.     There  is  i 
very  little,  if  any,  of  the  wine  in  the  market.     The  vineyard  lies ! 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  distant  sixty 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.     The  remoteness  from  the  market  adds  I 
greatly  to  the  expense  of  making  and  selling  the  wine.     The  Ana- 
heim wine  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cocomongo.     Most  of  the  Los 
Angeles  wine  has  a  strong  ground  taste.     The  San  Gabriel  wine 
has  something  of  the  ground  taste,  but  less  than  Los  Angeles.    The 
Sonoma  wines  vary  much  in  quality ;  some  have  little  and  some 
much  ground  taste. 

Nearly  all  the  wines  of  California  are  made  from  the  Mission 
grapes,  and,  like  the  grapes,  they  have  little  bouquet  or  peculiar 
flavor  as  compared  with  the  catawba,  muscatel,  and  many  other 
wines.  When  our  foreign  vines  come  into  full  bearing,  we  shall 
make  wines  with  a  rich  bouquet,  for  the  foreign  grapes  are  as  strong 
in  flavor  here  as  in  their  native  countries.  It  is  not  known  yet 
what  grape  will  make  the  best  wine  in  California ;  and  that  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  obtained  for  some  years  to  come.  The  Mission 
grapes  are  very  good  in  some  respects,  but  they  will  probably  have 
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to  give  way  to  other  varieties  less  fruitful  and  less  hardy.  A  num- 
ber of  vineyards  have  been  set  out  in  the  gold  mining  region  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  they  have  made  little  wine  so 
far,  and  we  do  not  know  their  capabilities.  The  qualities  of  wine 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  soil.  There  are  certain  general 
rules  by  which  we  classify  soils  into  good  and  bad  for  vineyard  pur- 
poses. For  instance,  all  very  wet  lands,  and  all  lands  with  a  rich, 
pure  clay  soil,  are  bad  ;  while  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  on  a 
bed-rock  of  limestone,  lava,  or  tufa  are  considered  the  best,  if  sup- 
plied with  a  fair  degree  of  moisture.  But  these  rules,  though  ob- 
served to  hold  good  in  general,  do  not  suffice  to  enable  the  wine- 
grower to  select  with  certainty  the  best  sites  for  vineyards,  and  the 
only  method  of  making  a  definite  ascertainment  is  to  plant  the 
grapes  and  try  the  wine.  It  is  expected  that  the  wine  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  will  be  good,  but  there  is  little  more  than  an  expectation. 

The  wine  interest  of  California  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and 
investments  in  vineyards  have  proved  very  unprofitable  to  many 
persons.  The  supply  of  wine  exceeds  the  demand.  We  make 
more  wine  than  the  State  consumes,  and  we  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished a  large  export  trade.  The  main  causes  of  the  depression  may 
be  set  down  as  follows : 

1.  Much  of  the  wine  thrown  into  our  market  is  bad,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  soil.  It  either  lacks  flavor  or  has  an  excessive  ground 
taste  (terroir  as  the  French  call  it.)  That  fact  is  familiar  to  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  conceal  it,  or  passing  it  over  in  silence.  Most  of  the  French 
wine  is  bad.  The  average  value  of  the  wine  of  France  is  only 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon.  The  ordinary  and  inferior 
qualities  form  "  ninety-nine  hundredths  "  of  the  total  yield.  Only 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  yield,  "  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  qualities  "  is  exported.  The  French  peasants,  accustomed  to 
drink  wine  at  every  meal,  consume  the  poor  wine,  while  the  better 
article  is  sent  abroad.  But  here  the  worst  wine  is  all  thrown  into 
the  market  and  is  offered  to  men  whose  palates  are  familiar  with 
the  best  European  brands.  If  any  person  will  go  to  Sonoma  or 
Los  Angeles  county  and  enquire  there  for  the  best  wine,  he  will  be 
told  that  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  White  make  wines  that  are  considered 
to  be  excellent.  And  why  do  we  never  see  it  in  San  Francisco  ? 
Because  neighbors  buy  it  at  higher  prices  than  the  wholesale  dealers 
are  willing  to  give. 
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2.  Much  of  our  wine  is  badly  made.  Many  of  the  wine-growers 
have  little  experience  in  the  business.  They  let  their  grapes  com- 
mence rotting  previous  to  pressure,  use  bad  casks,  and  do  not  man- 
age the  fermentation  well. 

3.  Our  wine  is  thrown  into  the  market  when  it  is  too  new. 
The  interest  of  money  is  so  high  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep 
wines  long,  and  hitherto  we  have  not  had  the  cellars  or  the  casks 
for  keeping  it. 

4.  There  are  many  persons  in  the  country  who  do  not  know 
good  wine  when  they  get  it.  They  prefer  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  cordial,  with  brandy  and  sugar  in  it.  The  fondness  of  Ameri- 
cans generally  for  sweet  wines  is  well  known  in  Europe,  where  the 
liquors  intended  for  the  market  of  the  United  States  receive  a 
special  sweetening.  The  public,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes :  the  connoisseurs,  who  prefer  European  wine  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  age  and  quality  to  the  common  Californian  ar- 
ticle ;  and  the  non-connoisseurs,  who  prefer  cordials  and  mixed 
drinks  (which  are  often  styled  "wines")  to  the  pure  fermented 
grape  juice.  Thus  the  pure  and  good  native  wine,  when  it  does 
get  into  the  market,  does  not  find  that  demand  and  encouragement 
which  it  should  have. 

5.  The  terrible  expenses  under  which  the  wine-growers  labor  in 
California.  All  our  casks,  bottles  and  corks  are  imported,  and  cost 
two,  three,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  in  other  wine  countries.  The 
freight  is  also  very  high.  It  costs  more  to  send  wine  from  Los  An- 
geles to  San  Francisco  than  to  make  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  depression,  which  is  so 
great,  that  good  grapes  sold  at  Los  Angeles,  in  October,  at  ten 
dollars  per  ton,  or  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Twelve  pounds  of  grapes, 
enough  to  make  a  gallon  of  wine,  could  be  bought  for  six  cents. 
The  man  who  made  wine  will  have  to  pay  as  much  Federal  tax  per 
acre  as  his  neighbor  obtained  per  acre  by  selling  his  grapes.  How- 
ever, the  depression  at  Los  Angeles  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
point ;  for  at  all  places  near  the  middle  and  centre  of  the  State 
there  has  been  a  ready  sale  for  the  grapes,  for  table  use,  at  prices 
varying  from  two  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  which  leaves  an  excellent 
profit  to  the  producer. 

Most  of  the  wine  of  California  passes  through  half  a  dozen  large 
houses  in  San  Francisco.     Of  these,  Kohler  &  Frohling  was  the 
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first,  and  is  now  the  most  extensive.  The  wine  that  they  make  and 
have  made  for  them  annually  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallons, — nearly  all  from  Los  Angeles.  They  keep 
part  of  their  wine  at  Los  Angeles,  and  part  in  San  Francisco.  In 
this  city  they  occupy  a  cellar  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  They  have  four  hundred  thousand 
gallons  in  store.  Large  shipments  have  been  made  by  them  to  New 
York,  where  they  have  an  extensive  agency.  They  have  also 
shipped  many  lots  to  Europe,  where  the  wine  is  in  demand. 

Hobbs  &  G-ilmore  receive  the  wine  of  B.  D.  Wilson,  of  San 
Gabriel.  Last  year,  the  amount  made  by  him  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  gallons ;  this  year  it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much. 
Wilson  has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  vineyards  of 
Brent  and  Myles,  and  now  he  has  more  vines  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  State.  Hobbs  &  Gilmore  expect  to  open  a  house 
shortly  in  New  York. 

Mercado  <fe  Seully,  successors  of  Sainsevain  Brothers,  make  one 
hundred  thousand  gallons  aunually  at  Los  Angeles. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  purchase  fifty  thousand  gallons  annually,  mostly 
Sonoma  wine.  One  of  the  partners  has  gone  to  New  York,  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  there. 

Matthew  Keller  makes  fifty  thousand  gallons  annually,  in  his 
vineyard  at  Los  Angeles,  and  sells  his  own  wine. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  minor  houses,  but  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  three  houses  deal  in 
Los  Angeles,  one  in  San  Gabriel,  and  one  in  Sonoma.  No  large 
house  is  established  to  sell  Anaheim,  and  there  is  not  enough  wine 
from  any  other  place  to  sustain  a  house. 

The  brands  of  which  Kohler  sells  most  are  port,  claret,  white 
wine,  and  angelica.  Hobbs  &  Gilmore  sell  chiefly  white  wine,  claret, 
angelica,  port,  and  sherry.  Mercado  &  Seully  deal  chiefly  in  white, 
angelica,  madeira,  and  wine  bitters.  This  last  is  an  article  of  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  flavor  for  bitters.  Keller  makes  port,  white  wine, 
and  angelica,  principally.  Godfrey's  brands  are  mostly  Sonoma  red 
and  Sonoma  white.  The  wine  of  Sonoma  is  not  strong  enough  to 
make  port  or  angelica  to  a  profit. 

The  cellars  of  these  wine  dealers  are  extensive  establishments, 
and  will  repay  a  visit.  They  begin  to  indicate  the  future  importance 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  chief  market  of  the  Pacific  for  wine. 


TRUE    WOMAN 

BY  EEV.  J.  D.   STRONG. 


The  flower  that  springs  amid  the  plains 

Where  human  feet  have  never  trod 
And  drinks  the  dews  and  gentle  rains 

That  lave  the  old  unbroken  sod, 
Is  truer  far  than  those  which  greet 

With  gayer  bloom  the  smiles  of  man — 
Within  its  simple  parts  there  meet 

The  model-thoughts  of  nature's  plan. 

So,  when  fair  woman  blooms  within 

The  secret  walks  of  private  life 
Unseen  and  caring  not  to  win 

Earth's  empty  praises  and  its  strife, 
Her  woman-heart  is  truer  far 

Than  when,  with  noisy  honors  crowned, 
She  makes  her  life  a  reigning  star — 

Then  force-developed  blooms  abound.  • 


THE    SILVERY    HOSACKIA 

(Hosackia   argentea.     Kellogg.) 


BY  DR.  A.  KELLOGG. 


The  genus  Hosackia  includes  many  very  beautiful,  and  some  quite 
fragrant  plants,  all  of  which  are  American ;  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  H.  Purshiana  we  found 
abundantly  in  Russel  county,  Alabama. 

The  H.  bicolor,  common  along  banks  of  streams,  with  whorls  of 
flowers  half  yellow  and  half  white,  or  sometimes  with  the  lower 
half  pink,  has  perhaps  the  prettiest  flowers,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
new  species  No.  1  brought  by  Mrs.  Hutchings  from  Kern  River  is 
the  most  ornamental  of  any  yet  known  to  us. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  a  bright,  rich,  intense  yellow, 
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contrasted  with  a  silvery,  shining,  satiny  dress,  as  its  specific  name 
implies ;  the  foliage  is  mostly  condensed  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner, and,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  peculiar  to  itself.  In  its  native 
habitat  the  plant  is  pendent  from  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Kern  River. 
As  it  naturally  festoons  the  cliff  by  its  hanging  habit,  we  are  re- 
minded of  its  peculiar  fitness  as  a  pendent  parlor  plant. 

Can  one  imagine  a  more  pleasing  and  graceful  ornament  for 
either  the  splendid  mansion  or  the  humble  cottage !  A  few  of  these 
charming  plants,  arranged  with  the  usual  artistic  taste  of  the  ladies, 
would  lay  in  the  shade  a  large  share  of  the  artificial  finery  and 
fashion  of  our  saloons  and  fancy  shops,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  true  standard  of  native  grace  and  taste,  besides 
weaving  a  joyous  wreath  around  the  heart  of  humanity. 

We  commend  the  little  silver  beauty  to  our  friends  with  the 
figure  before  them,  without  any  of  the  usual  dry  technicalities. 


THE  COMB-TOOTHED  MENTZELIA. 

{Mentzelia  pectinata.     Kellogg.) 


BY   DE.   A.    KELLOGG. 


This  new  hair-comb-leafed  species  was  brought  from  the  mountains 
above  Visalia  by  Mrs.  Hutchings  of  Owen's  River.  The  plant  is 
small,  as  our  figure  of  the  natural  size  exhibits ;  see  No.  2.  This 
plant,  like  others  of  the  same  genus,  is  clothed  with  white  sileceous 
barbed  hairs,  similar  to  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  very  often  produces 
a  like  sensation;  these  microscopic  harpoons  are  as  brilliant  as 
diamonds,  under  a  strong  glass. 

The  flowers  only  expand  to  the  burning  mid-day  sun,  radiant 
with  deep  yellow,  the  darker  orange  hues  shading  into  deep  burnt 
carmine  centre  of  a  singularly  shining  metallic  lustre,  which  might 
be  justly  styled  coppery ;  similar  to  the  common  Pink-eyed  Pim- 
pernel (Anagalis  arvensis)  only  more  so.  We  know  of  no  special 
use  to  which  these  plants  have  been  applied,  except  in  one  instance, 
as  a  cathartic. 


WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


BY  H.  B.  EDDY. 


NO.   III. 


Aleeady  England  owns  a  large  province  on  the  Malacca  coast,  op- 
posite Penange,  called  "Province  Wellesley,"  and  another  farther 
down  the  peninsula,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Province 
Wellesley"  extends  along  the  coast  about  thirty  miles,  and  runs  in- 
land some  ten  miles.  The  kingdom  of  Keddah  lies  along  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  province ;  but  this  small  principality  is  now 
dependent  on  Siam.  A  romantic  story  here  recurs  to  me,  which  I 
will  relate. 

A  good  many  years  ago  there  was  an  Englishman  named  Cap- 
tain Francis  Light,  who,  in  traveling  through  Malacca,  chanced 
upon  the  court  of  the  king  of  Queda,  where  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained. Now  this  Malay  prince  had,  so  it  is  related,  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter,  and  our  gallant  caj3tain  made  it  his  business  to  get 
desperately  in  love  with  the  fair  princess ;  and  the  result  was  that 
they  came  to  a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to  affection,  and  so 
on,  and  they  were  of  course  permitted  to  marry.  The  royal  father 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  match,  for,  along  with  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  he  presented  the  happy  husband  with  the  fairy  little 
isle  of  Pulo  Penange,  of  which  I  have  been  writing.  The  captain 
resided  upon  the  island  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
he  much  improved  his  estate.  His  gentle,  politic  course  won  him 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  subjects ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Penange,  under  such  auspices,  rapidly  increased  in  importance  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  East  India  Government  perceived  it,  and  made 
overtures,  in  1776,  to  Captain  Light,  to  purchase  the  island  of  him. 
They  paid  a  large  but  not  exorbitant  price  for  the  pretty  little  em- 
pire, and  in  the  same  year  took  possession  of  it,  appointing,  at  the 
same  time,  Captain  Light  governor  of  the  island  ;  and  he  held  the 
office  until  his  death.  Such,  in  short,  is  almost  the  history  of  Pe- 
nange, which  has  risen  from  a  small  Malay  fishing  village  to  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  all  brought  about  by  one 
adventurous  spirit — Captain  Francis  Light.  His  name  will  long 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Malays. 
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It  almost  seems  as  though  the  old  spirit  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture had  perished  with  the  brave  men  who  lived  in  the  good  old 
days  of  chivalry.  Where  is  the  spirit  that  animated  Columbus  and 
the  train  of  hardy  men  who  followed  in  his  illustrious  footsteps  ? — 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  explored  the  wilds  of  Florida  for  a  fountain  of 
youth ;  Balboa,  who  planted  the  banners  of  Castile  and  Arragon  in 
the  waves  which  roar  and  thunder  their  ceaseless  music  against  the 
western  shores  of  the  vast  American  Continent  ?  To-day  we  see 
around  us  the  effects  of  that  enthusiastic  flag-raising.  Are  there 
any  men,  "in  days  like  these,"  who  possess  the  flaming  spirit  that 
animated  men  like  Albuquerque,  Bougainville,  De  Gama,  Magellan, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  De  Weert,  Dampier,  Cook,  and  the  great  crowd 
that  flourished  in  the  days  of  those  celebrities?  True,  many  of 
them  were  little  better  than  pirates,  but  still  there  was  something 
else  besides  a  mere  thirst  for  gold  that  induced  those  brave  spirits  to 
explore  vast  and  dreary  oceans  that  encompassed  so  many  myste- 
rious lands.  You  may  call  them  dreams,  or  what  you  like,  but  did 
they  not  accomplish  enough  to  render  their  names  famous  to  the 
end  of  time  ?  If  the  hope  of  acquiring  riches  induced  them  to 
venture  forth  on  the  great  seas,  to  explore  islands  and  continents, 
to  endure  the  most  terrible  hardships  and  trials,  then  for  the  same 
reason  I  fancy  it  is  that  we  love  to  confine  ourselves  to  terra  firma. 
There  are  still  vast  fields  open  before  us  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far 
removed  when  the  darkness  that  now  rests  on  the  greater  portion 
of  the  immense  islands  of  Malaysia,  especially  the  island-continents 
of  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra,  will  fade  away  before  the 
energy  of  Americans  and  Englishmen.  But  one  great  drawback  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  rich  lands  in  question,  is  the  fact  that 
our  great  merchants  have  got  to  confining  themselves  to  what  they 
are  fond  of  calling  "  legitimate  trade  " — they  are  afraid  to  venture 
beyond  an  old  beaten  track  that  was  marked  out  for  them  centuries 
ago. 

Our  days  of  toil  wore  on  slowly  until  we  had  been  in  harbor 
about  three  weeks,  when  an  event  took  place  which  I  shall  here 
relate,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enlightening  many  in  regard 
to  life  on  shipboard,  and  as  an  exciting  episode  in  my  own  life,  on 
which  I  now  look  back  with  horror  and  loathing. 

One  night  I  had  the  anchor-watch  from  midnight  till  one  o'clock 
A.  M.  I  paced  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck,  and  occasionally  I 
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took  a  walk  forward  on  to  the  topgallant  forecastle,  in  order  to  see 
that  everything  was  all  right,  and  to  strike  the  half-hour  bell.  Just 
after  I  had  struck  one  bell,  and  as  the  sound  was  clanging  away, 
I  thought  I  could  hear  a  slight  noise  over  the  bows.  I  accordingly 
walked  on  the  forecastle  and  looked  over,  when  I  was  startled  to 
find  the  figure  of  a  man  stealing  his  way  carefully  up  the  chain-cable. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  I,  "  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  For  the  love  of  God  !  "  shivered  the  figure,  "  let  me  come  on 
board.  I  am  trying  to  get  away  from  that  English  ship  out  there 
in  the  stream  ;  and  I  want  to  come  on  board  you  and  stow  myself 
away." 

I  told  him  with  all  my  heart  that  he  was  welcome  to  what  I 
could  do  for  him.  He  needed  no  farther  invitation,  but  made  his 
way  directly  on  board.  The  poor  fellow  was  entirely  "  in  puris 
naturalibus,"  but  he  had  his  clothes  in  a  small  bundle,  lashed  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  wet.  We  went 
down  on  to  the  spar-deck,  where  he  made  haste  to  put  on  the  few 
garments  he  possessed,  the  while  speaking  in  whispers  to  me  of  the 
troubles  from  which  he  was  trying  to  escape.  He  was  an  American, 
he  said,  and  had  shipped  on  board  the  "Lime  Juicer*,"  in  Cal- 
cutta, but  had  been  so  inhumanly  treated  by  the  captain  and  mates, 
that  he  was  resolved  either  to  get  killed  at  once  or  escape  from  the 
fiends  in  human  shape,  who  made  it  their  delight  to  render  his  life 
a  constant  scene  of  terror  and  misery.  "  Just  look  here  !  "  he  broke 
out,  stripping  up  his  shirt ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  The 
moon  gave  just  light  enough  to  render  visible  the  black  and  blue 
ridges  which  covered  his  back.  I  presume  you  understand  that 
these  degrading  marks  were  caused  by  flogging. 

"  Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told  !  "  that  a  freeman 
should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  in  this  the  nineteenth  century ! 
Freedom  of  the  sea,  indeed !  Sailors  are  slaves,  and  some  of  them 
ought  to  be,  ought  to  change  places  with  some  of  the  negroes, 
for  whom  we  are  destroying,  on  battle  fields,  the  best  men  of  the 
land,  because  it  involves,  so  some  men  say,  a  question  of  slavery  or 
no  slavery.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  awful  confusion,  there  is  a  star 
which  now  and  then  shines  out  in  colors  of  blood,  and  that  star  is 
freedom — freedom  to  all  mankind  !     Is  it  ?  or  are  sailors  to  be  kept 

*  The  term  "  Lime  Juicer  "  is  applied  to  all  English  ships,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary among  them  to  serve  out  lime  juice  to  their  sailors,  as  a  preventative  of  scurvy. 
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forever  outside  the  pale  of  liberty  ?  I  wish  some  would  apply,  and 
tell  us  how  and  in  what  degree,  the  doctrine  of  Predestination 
applies  to  seamen.  A  good  many  sailors  have,  or  had  homes  in  en- 
lightened New  England  ;  yet  I  have  seen  ships  which  belonged  to 
New  England  church-members  that  were  hells  afloat ;  where  the 
crews  were  inhumanly  treated ;  where  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  scene 
of  rest.  Do  those  great  ship-owners  think  of  any  of  these  things 
when  they  settle  themselves  in  their  velvet-cushioned  pews  to  hear 
discourses  about  missionaries,  heathen,  etc.,  and  for  whom  he  does 
good  works,  which  sound  of  the  gold  which  the  slaves  on  his  ships 
have  earned  for  him  ?  But  I  am  running  off  the  track,  and  will 
resume  my  story. 

After  hearing  the  story  of  my  strange  acquaintance,  I  took  him 
down  into  the  forecastle  and  awoke  one  or  two  of  the  men,  to  whom 
I  stated  what  had  taken  place.  The  whole  occurrence  was  again 
discussed,  and  when  all  had  smoked,  a  place  was  prepared  for  the 
stranger  to  sleep  in.  Before  the  pipes  were  out,  it  was  decided  to 
acquaint  the  mate  with  the  matter,  some  time  during  the  next  day. 
Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  while  the  mate  was  walking  the 
quarter-deck,  Bill  (that  was  his  name)  approached  him,  and  stated 
why  he  had  come  on  board,  telling  him  very  much  the  same  story 
as  he  had  told  the  night  before. 

"Well,"  said  the  mate,  after  Bill  had  finished  his  story,  "no 
one  shall  take  you  away  from  this  vessel,  if  I  can  help  it.  As  long 
as  you  behave  yourself  properly,  you  can  stop." 

Having  said  this,  the  mate  dismissed  the  runaway  with  an  in- 
junction to  keep  himself  dark.  For  three  or  four  days  Bill  hardly 
showed  his  face  above  the  hatchway.  But  one  morning  we  were 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by  seeing  a  boat  full  of  native 
policemen  shove  off  from  the  shore  and  pull  towards  our  vessel. 
The  mate  hurriedly  gave  orders  to  stow  the  runaway  down  in  the 
run,  under  the  after  cabin.  B}^  the  time  we  had  got  him  nicely  hid 
away,  the  boat  was  alongside.  The  black  M.  P.'s  all  carried  dark- 
lanterns,  and  came  up  over  the  side  looking  as  immensely  important 
as  the  governor  of  all  India.  The  mate  met  them  at  the  gangway, 
and  demanded,  in  a  gruff  voice :  "  What  are  you  fellows  after 
aboard  here?" 

"Merican  man — run  away" — answered  the  spokesman ;  "board 
here — make  look — got  light  " — he  continued. 
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During  this  short  discourse,  two  or  three  of  them  had  moved 
towards  the  main  hatchway,  while  the  others  commenced  lighting 
their  lanterns.     Seeing  this,  the  mate  roared  out : 

"  'Vast  there,  you  lubberly  scoundrels  !  You  don't  come  none 
o'  yer  yaw-yaws  over  me.  Over  the  side  with  you  into  your  boats, 
you  black  devils.     I  know  what's  law,  I  can  tell  you." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  commenced  hustling  them 
over  the  side  into  their  boat.  The  "  officers  of  the  law  "  looked 
highly  indignant  at  this  unexpected  treatment,  and  they  started  for 
the  shore,  jabbering  and  gesticulating  threats  of  Malay  vengeance. 
About  an  hour  after  this,  we  saw  a  large  barge  put  off  from  the 
jetty,  and  pull  rapidly  towards  us.  She  came  alongside  the  accom- 
modation ladder,  and  from  under  the  boat's  awning  there  stepped 
out  four  or  five  gold-laced  English  officers.  They  wore  blue  coats 
covered  with  gilt  buttons,  white  pants,  gold-banded  caps,  and  all 
had  highly  ornamented  swords,  which  they  carried  in  their  white 
kid  gloved  hands ;  in  fact,  their  whole  appearance  was  a  mixture  of 
John  Bull-dog  ferociousness  and  cockney  exquisitism.  The  mate 
haughtily  saluted  them  as  they  came  over  the  side  ;  but  when  the 
native  policemen  made  their  appearance  in  the  captain's  gangway, 
it  roused  his  ire  anew.  "  Get  out  of  that  gangway,  you  miserable 
wretches  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  if  you  want  to  come  on  board  here, 
go  to  the  port  side." 

Having  experienced  a  touch  of  the  mate  once  before,  they  all 
fled  precipitately  down  into  their  boat,  proceeded  around  to  the  port 
side,  and  then  came  on  board. 

The  mate,  in  the  meantime,  turned  to  the  chief  officer,  and  de- 
manded his  business. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  the  answer  was,  "to  be  obliged  to  come  on  board 
an  American  ship  in  our  harbor,  to  enable  our  policemen  to  simply 
search  for  a  runaway  sailor.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  mistake  about  the  matter,  and  that — " 

"  No  mistake,  or  anything  of  the  kind  about  it,"  blurted  out 
the  mate.  "  Do  you  suppose  we'd  allow  a  parcel  of  niggers  to 
come  on  board  here  and  rummage  our  vessel  from  stem  to  stern, 
and  no  papers  with  'em  ?     Not  if  I  know  myself,  you  don't." 

Our  choleric  officer  delivered  this  speech  with  infinite  gusto ; 
for  he  stuck  both  thumbs  into  his  vest-holes,  and  see-sawed  on  his 
heels  and  toes,  looking  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  impu- 
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dence  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  glittering  group  before  him. 

"  We  care  nothing  for  all  that,"  resumed  the  officer,  supercili- 
ously. "  We  shall  now  show  you  our  authority,  and  have  this 
business  over  with  as  soon  as  possible."  Saying  which,  the  officer 
produced  a  warrant,  which  he  pompously  read ;  after  which  he  said 
to  the  mate  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  immensely  cutting  :  "  This, 
sir,  I  presume,  you  will  consider  satisfactory.  Have  the  kindness, 
if  you  please,  to  have  a  ladder  placed  for  my  men  to  get  into  the 
hold." 

"  I  don't  have  the  kindness  to  do  anything.  Your  men  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves.  I  am  an  American,  and  do  as 
I  please." 

The  mate  having  said  this  turned  away,  leaving  the  officers  and 
policemen  to  get  along  as  best  they  might.  The  latter  individuals 
finally  got  down  the  hatchway,  and  commenced  the  search. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  barge,  I  had  been  down  below 
with  the  third  officer  and  the  steward,  helping  to  secrete  poor  Bill. 
We  dug  down  between  the  ceiling  of  the  ship  and  a  quantity  of 
sails,  bolts  of  canvas,  etc.,  made  a  place  for  him,  and  then  covered 
him  up,  It  was  hotter  down  there  than  the  old  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  a  man  could  not  endure  such  a  prison  many  hours  and  live. 
After  about  an  hour  of  suspense,  we  were  all  startled  by  the  sound 
of  loud  shouts  coming  up  from  the  after  hatchway.  The  crew  had 
been  "knocked  off"  work,  when  the  search  began,  and  were  all 
standing  forward  in  a  body,  eagerly  watching  the  turn  of  events. 
Presently  the  whole  body  of  policemen  were  heard  stamping  up  the 
ladder  that  led  down  the  after  hatchway,  and  dragging  after  them 
the  form  of  the  runaway  sailor. 


THE    REAPER 


BY    HERBERT   C.   DORR. 


A  reaper  toils  on  life's  great  harvest  plain  ; 

He  gathers  up  the  fruits  of  good  intent, 
Where  in  life's  race  but  only  few  attain 

That  good  for  which  immortal  souls  were  sent. 
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God  is  the  reaper  toiling  o'er  this  field, 

And  worlds  his  footsteps  mark  through  boundless  space, 
They  all  to  him  great  truths  a  harvest  yield, 

And  souls  there  wander  in  their  time  and  place. 

Our  hearts,  here  longing,  strive  for  unknown  peace, 
And,  by  the  wayside  weeping,  blindly  grope, 

To  wonder  why  earth's  wrongs  may  not  all  cease, 
As  we  stand  resting  on  our  staff  of  hope. 

Yet  outward  marching,  life's  vast  legions  tread 
Time's  threshold,  where  the  past  and  future  meet, 

Where  through  his  portal  all  of  earth  have  fled, 
Like  armies  passing  on  their  silent  feet. 

"Who  on  life's  path  strives  not  for  better  things, 
Hopes  not  to  live  and  act  for  others'  good, 

He  on  God's  footstool  only  folly  brings, 

And  life's  great  truths  by  him  least  understood. 

God  who  hath  planted,  ceaseless  ever  reaps, 
He  spreads  the  seed  in  spring-time  of  his  love, 

Within  his  hand  life's  mysteries  he  keeps, 
And  garners  souls  in  other  worlds  above. 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    OPINIONS. 


BY  JAMES   A.  DALY. 


It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  define  the  exact  boundary 
between  the  active  and  the  passive  elements  of  our  nature,  or  to 
settle  the  times  and  circumstances  of  each,  with  their  separate 
conditions,  mutual  relations,  and  resultant  effects  upon  the  charac- 
ter. Indeed  I  question  whether  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  line 
can  be  accurately  drawn  between  parts  of  our  nature  so  completely 
and  harmoniously  blended.  Over  these  fields  of  enquiry  perpetual 
mystery  hangs.  Whether  we  shall  reach  the  clear  summit  of  satis- 
factory knowledge,  or  wander  in  fog  and  fear,  bewildered  by  the 
spectral  appearances  of  dark  fate  and  cruel  circumstance,  will  de- 
pend, in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  our 
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motives,  and  the  modesty  of  our  aims.  And  though  we  come  with 
utmost  reverence,  and  await  with  utmost  patience,  upon  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  we  should  completely 
uproot  the  mystery  of  life,  and  lay  bare  its  secret  springs.  Enough 
we  may  learn  to  inspire  courage,  and  secure  faith  and  undying  en- 
ergy,— but  the  profound  secret  of  life,  with  its  phases  of  activity 
and  passivity,  must  remain  with  the  Divine  author  of  all  being. 

We  instinctively  attach  responsibility  to  actions,  as  the  opera- 
tions of  our  voluntary  nature,  but  deny  it  in  the  case  of  passive- 
ness,  when  volition  has  no  agency.  A  man  deliberately  commits  a 
murder.  He  is  held  answerable  to  the  full  extent  of  the  penalty — 
death.  In  proportion  as  the  volition  was  less  deliberate,  our  judg- 
ment of  his  responsibility  is  mitigated.  Suppose  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  inebriation,  or  some  intense  passion,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  rendered  him  a  passive  instrument  of  its  unrestrained  li- 
cense ;  then  the  milder  penalty  of  the  law — imprisonment — is  sub- 
stituted for  death.  Suppose  he  is  insane,  ruled  over  by  the  delu- 
sions of  a  disordered  brain,  we  say  his  responsibility  has  ceased ;  he 
has  no  will-power.  The  law  prepares  an  asylum  and  soothing  care 
for  those  who  are  passive  to  every  wind  of  mocking  circumstance. 
In  like  manner  a  young  child  is  held  irresponsible,  as  being  in  a 
passive  state,  incapable  of  voluntary  discrimination.  We  can  apply 
this  rule  to  opinions  as  well  as  to  actions.  If  they  are  the  results 
of  volitions,  they  render  man  responsible ;  if  not,  there  can  be  no 
responsibility.  If  volition  and  passivity  are  both  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  opinion,  then  responsibility,  all  will  readily  concede, 
is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  will  exercised. 

What,  then,  is  opinion  ?  Is  it  a  vague  image  stamped  upon  a 
passive  mind  by  its  surroundings  or  accidents?  or  is  it  the  free 
judgment  of  the  active  powers?  It  is  the  deliberate  decision  of  the 
mind,  after  investigation  and  reasoning.  Implying  often  somewhat 
less  than  actual  knowledge,  it  is  always,  if  honest,  the  farthest 
reach  of  the  mind  upon  the  subject  concerned,  and  as  such  it  is 
binding  upon  conduct,  so  far  as  the  subject  demands  action.  Al- 
though civil  law  cannot  go  behind  actions,  into  the  realm  of  motive 
and  opinion,  we,  as  individuals,  instinctively  and  immediately  judge 
men  by  their  revealed  motives  and  expressed  opinions.  These  form 
the  real,  essential  character  of  the  man.  Actions  he  may  disguise, 
but  "  as  he  thinketh,  so  is  he."     We  also  require  of  an  upright 
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man  that  his  words  and  actions  shall  faithfully  represent  his  opin- 
ions ;  otherwise,  he  is  dishonest.  Opinion  being  the  verdict  of  a 
man's  judgment,  in  view  of  all  the  knowledge  attainable  on  a  given 
topic,  even  if  it  be  erroneous,  we  require  every  man  to  hold  to  his 
opinion,  to  reverence  it,  and  to  realize  it  in  action,  though  it  lead 
him  to  persecution  and  martyrdom. 

"While  we  are  thus  severe  in  our  practical  surveillance  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  in  determining  theoretically  the  exact  measure 
of  moral  responsibility,  there  are  many  real  and  more  apparent  dif- 
ficulties. It  will  be  both  just  and  advantageous  to  make  a  fair 
statement  of  them,  before  proceeding  further  in  this  discussion. 

Opinion  is  the  result  of  volition,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  ar- 
rived at  by  a  careful  and  complicated  process.  But  the  elements  of 
this  judgment,  its  data,  what  are  they  but  the  multitudinous  accu- 
mulations of  the  passive  nature, — experience,  winged,  wandering 
thoughts,  dreams,  vague  instincts,  perceptions  simple  and  complex, 
sensations,  old  and  recent,  habitudes  of  thought  and  feeling  derived 
from  sympathetic  inductions,  direct  inculcations  of  others,  teaching 
by  books  or  voice  of  example,  the  pervading  power  of  the  general 
sense  in  a  community,  nation  or  age.  All  these  things  undoubtedly 
influence  opinion. 

We  are  gifted  with  reason.  Its  decisions  are  judgments  bind- 
ing upon  our  obedience.  But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  they  are 
right  ?  The  active  powers  of  reason  are  closely  connected  with 
this  poor  weak  body.  The  weaknesses,  the  ills  which  affect  it  will 
also  affect  the  character  of  its  illustrious  inhabitant.  In  childhood 
and  youth  the  mental  faculties  are  mostly  passive  to  impressions 
from  without.  Sense  predominates.  Things  are  to  the  child,  just 
what  they  seem.  Just  what  he  is  told,  he  accepts  as  immutable 
truth.  What  if  he  shall  be  deceived  ?  Is  not  the  mind  left  open 
to  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  deceit  ?  And  will  not  these  im- 
pressions of  childhood  constitute  a  constant  and  important  part  of 
the  mind's  furniture  and  apparatus  in  all  future  judgments?  Add 
to  this  great  openness  of  our  nature  in  a  helpless  age,  the  continued 
passiveness  of  mind  arising  from  the  necessities  or  accidents  of  our 
positions,  the  hard  demands  of  labor,  the  chances  of  public  senti- 
ment about  us,  the  history  of  all  the  past,  perpetually  distilling  its 
germinating  influences,  and  it  is  evident  that,  admitting  perfect 
honesty  in  seeking  for  truth,  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
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opinion  upon  any  important  subject  is  both  toilsome  and  dangerous. 
To  crown  the  formidable  list  of  difficulties,  it  must  be  added  that 
our  natures  are  diseased  in  the  most  vital  part.  The  will  is  divorced 
from  truth.  If  this  controlled  and  marshaled  all  the  data  derived 
from  sense  and  thought,  in  the  interest  of  pure  truth,  we  might  as- 
cend by  safe  and  complete  gradations  toward  the  ultimate  standard 
of  absolute  verity.  But  the  will  is  corrupt.  It  naturally  controls 
all  powers  and  acquisitions  of  mind  in  the  interest  of  error  and  un- 
truth. There  is  in  us,  transmitted,  grafted  upon  these  passive  na- 
tures, a  disposition,  a  propensity  to  untruth.  Even  though  in  mature 
years  we  should  partially  conquer  it,  yet  it  has  gained  momentum 
and  power,  while  reason  was  in  its  infancy,  with  the  body,  and  it 
never  yields  up  all  its  lurking  places  in  the  mind.  Admitting  all 
these  untoward  facts,  what  is  the  measure  of  our  responsibility,  and 
how  shall  we  know  when  our  opinions  are  right? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  so  far  as  our  voluntary  action  is  les- 
sened by  the  accumulations  of  passive  influences,  moral  responsi- 
bility is  decreased.  Further,  there  seems  to  be  another  modifying 
principle.  If  we  have  not,  and  through  the  infirmity  of  transmitted 
ill,  cannot  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  possibilities  of 
our  position,  manifestly  our  responsibility  is  limited  by  the  amount 
of  knowledge  we  can  command.  The  heathen,  oppressed  by  the 
aggregated  follies,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  generations  gone, 
without  the  elevating  influences  of  organized  society,  letters,  arts, 
or  the  inspirations  of  direct  revelations  from  the  Divine,  with  only 
such  indirect  hints  of  God  as  clouded  hills,  or  murmuring  seas,  or 
glowing  orbs  of  light  can  suggest,  together  with  the  vague  myste- 
ries of  experience  throbbing  in  his  benighted  soul,  he  is  surely  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  whom  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past  is  accessible, 
who  is  upheld  by  all  the  aids  of  organized  human  culture,  and  has 
besides  direct  revelation  from  the  Divine  author  of  his  being.  But 
while  there  are  undoubtedly  wide  differences  of  grade  in  the  human 
accountability,  the  darkest  mind  cannot  wholly  avoid  responsibility. 
The  grossest  heathen  has  doubtless  at  some  time  or  other,  gleaming 
through  this  almost  opaque  nature,  a  rude  revelation  from  the 
Divine.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  human  soul  ever  goes  through 
the  world  without  being  visited  by  a  heaven-sent  messenger  to  in- 
vite it  to  its  proper  destiny.     Very  faint  may  be  the  language  of 
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that  messenger,  very  foreign  may  be  the  accents  of  hope  and  en- 
deavor to  gross  earth-wedded  souls,  nay  they  may  be  but  rude  ges- 
tures, pointing  upward  and  no  more,  but  if  the  soul  is  not  true  to 
even  their  faint  beams  of  light,  it  is  responsible  for  the  amplitude 
and  power  it  would  have  gained  had  it  heartily  given  itself  to  obe- 
dience and  effort.  The  exact  grade  of  responsibility  in  each  case, 
then,  cannot  be  determined  by  human  judgment.  He  alone  to 
whom  we  are  all  responsible  can  settle  that.  Still  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  responsibility  will  not  transcend  the  powers  and  possibili- 
ties within  our  reach. 

While  admitting  the  great  agency  of  the  passive  products  of 
our  nature  in  producing  the  elementary  postulates  of  our  ultimate 
opinions,  a  close  examination  of  the  subject  will  convince  us  that 
the  passiveness  of  our  nature  is  not  so  prominent  a  feature  as  we 
generally  imagine.  By  a  law  of  our  nature,  the  actual  character 
we  possess  colors  and  accommodates  to  its  own  dispositions,  all  the 
acquisitions  we  make.  With  ordinary  effort  and  opportunity,  an 
honest  heart  will  ensure  correctness  and  accurate  delicacy  of  judg- 
ment on  almost  all  topics.  Moral  rectitude  draws  to  itself,  by  un- 
failing attractions,  whatever  is  true  and  noble,  and  by  the  intensity 
of  its  inner  light  presses  through  the  fogs  of  error  and  disguise,  to 
the  calm,  luminous  centre  of  actual  truth.  Most  of  the  apparently 
passive  drift-wood  of  the  mind,  though  not  directly  brought  thither 
by  volition,  is  attracted  by  the  inherent  quality  of  our  characters, 
and  for  these  elements  of  future  opinions  we  certainly  are  morally 
responsible.  Thus,  the  reason  is  safely  and  effectually  emyloyed 
only  when  there  is  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  the  full  measure  of 
moral  responsibility  can  only  be  ascertained  by  going  into  the  depths 
of  secret  motive  and  prevailing  character. 

In  matters  of  opinion,  men  are  apt  to  be  strangely  careless. 
They  say  it  matters  little  what  a  man  thinks,  so  long  as  his  actions 
are  right.  But  his  actions  will  be  no  better  than  his  thoughts.  If 
he  is  honest,  he  must  act  his  opinions  ;  so  that  the  popular  maxim 
virtually  asserts  that  it  matters  not  how  a  man  acts.  The  opinion 
is  of  more  importance  (at  least  to  the  man  himself)  than  the  act. 
Right  thinking  is  at  the  root  of  right  acting ;  and,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  root,  will  be  the  strength,  symmetry,  and  vigor  of 
the  tree. 

Carelessness  in  forming  opinions  has  always  been  a  fruitful 
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source  of  mischief  in  the  world.  It  retards  human  progress  in  all 
that  is  high  and  holy,  because  the  powers  of  the  race  that  should 
be  combined  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  common  passion  and  the  depth 
of  a  common  conviction,  to  realize  and  enthrone  such  giant  truth, 
are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  divided  aims,  or  fretted  away  in  petty 
strifes.  Men  are  unreasonable,  because  they  are  unreasoning.  Mul- 
titudes mistake  the  dictates  of  passion  or  prejudice,  or  blind  in- 
stincts pointing  to  easy  grades  of  inclination,  for  opinions.  Multi- 
tudes more,  too  indolent  to  judge  for  themselves,  accept  ready- 
made,  the  opinions  of  others.  In  either  case  there  is  a  sacrifice  of 
the  noblest  privileges  of  manhood,  since  the  proper  exercise  of  rea- 
son is  one  of  the  supreme  gifts  of  humanity.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
see  men  ignoring  the  intelligent  exercise  of  reason,  and  covering 
themselves,  cynic-like,  with  a  dank  tub  of  prejudice,  while  they 
might  be  donned  with  a  grand  and  brilliant  infinity  of  knowledge  ; 
or  readily  submitting  to  be  marked  with  any  designer's  brand,  and 
herded  by  any  partisan  demagogue,  while  they  might,  each  for  him- 
self, stand  as  a  questioner  at  the  sublime  oracles  of  truth.  0  men 
and  brethren  !  partakers  in  a  magnificent  heritage,  we  sell  our 
royal  birth-right  too  cheaply,  when  we  allow  prejudice  or  indolence 
to  prevent  us  from  climbing,  for  ourselves,  to  the  broad,  radiant 
summit  of  right  opinion. 


ALONE 


BY  T.  H.  H. 


Go  ! — shroud  thy  face,  and  pall  thy  light, 

And  hide  thy  track  amid  the  spheres ; 
Nor  try  to  cheer  the  darksome  night — 
The  night   of  tears. 

For  thy  pale  beams,  however  pure, 

Tinge  all  things  with  a  ghastly  light ; 
And  make  the  garden  as  the  moor, 
A  painful  sight. 
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Go, — shroud  thyself,  shut  from  my  view 

All  that  of  earth  thou  thinkest  fair ; 
Thou  too,  art  false  and  all  untrue 
Thy  kindest  care. 

To-night  you  shine  from  me  to  wile 

The  sadness  of  the  day  that's  past ; 
To-morrow  night  perchance  that  smile 
Is  overcast. 

Then  leave  me,  and  let  darkness  rest 

Supreme  upon  her  ebon  throne ; 
For,  from  within  my  troubled  breast 
Hath  gladness  flown. 

Thus  is  it  with  me, — life  is  vain 

And  love  a  dream  that  may  not  be 
'Till  thro'  the  moonshine  smiles  again 
Mine  own  Zaidee. 


THE    WIFE. 


A    STORY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY   MRS.   M.    D.   STRONG. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Arthur  walked  backward  and  forward  on  the  wharf  at  Oakland, 
waiting  for  the  one  o'clock  boat.  It  was  still  early,  but  there  were 
sundry  boxes  and  packages  piled  around  ready  for  transportation, 
and  a  few  persons,  like  himself,  seemed  on  the  look-out  for  the 
steamer.  The  afternoon  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  and  a  small  craft 
half  sail-boat  and  half  sloop,  was  beating  out  into  the  bay,  laden 
with  sacks  of  grain.  Arthur  stopped  in  his  walk,  looked  after  the 
little  vessel  a  moment  without  knowing  that  he  saw  it,  and  then 
passed  on.  He  half  wondered  why  he  was  going  to  the  city.  He 
took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
fingered  nervously  the  two  lonesome  quarters  that  remained  in  his 
purse.  "  I  must  make  a  raise  on  money,  if  I  go,  that's  certain," 
thought  he.     "  Don't  know  how  I  shall  do  it,  though,  unless  I  sell 
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out  my  interest  in  that  concern  up  at  Grass  Valley,  and  that  would 
be  a  shame,  for  it's  the  only  thing  I  have  that  I'm  sure  of.  There's 
that  crop  of  hay ;  something  ought  to  be  coming  from  that,  by  and 
by.  I  wish  I  hadn't  given  Jones  orders  to  sell  it  immediately,  it 
was  leaving  the  thing  rather  loose ;  but  I'm  getting  so  disgusted 
with  this  ranching  operation.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  go  into  it !  " 
He  leaned  upon  a  pile  of  lumber  and  watched  the  flow  of  the  in- 
coming tide,  and  presently  he  had  forgotten  lack  of  money  and  the 
annoyances  of  ranching,  and  was  thinking  of  a  beautiful  face  and 
certain  well  remembered  interviews  with  its  owner. 

"  How  exquisitely  she  always  dresses,"  he  soliloquized,  "  and 
how  well  the  costly  furniture  of  those  rooms  sets  off  her  beauty.  I 
love  elegance  and  the  appointments  of  luxury.  I  was  born  to  pos- 
sess them — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  the  family.  I  don't  believe  I 
should  admire  Venus  herself,  if  I  should  see  her  in  calico.  If  Ruth 
only  had  some  taste  in  dress  !  She  would  not  be  quite  so  plain,  if 
she  would  take  a  little  pains  with  herself.  I  should  think  she 
might,  if  she  cared  to  please  me." 

Did  the  man's  conscience  remain  mute  while  these  thoughts 
formed  themselves  in  his  mind  ?  Did  he  know  that  he  had  never 
made  a  single  purchase  for  his  wife's  personal  use  or  supplied  her 
with  a  dollar  for  that  purpose,  unsolicited  ?  He  had  steadily  ig- 
nored all  her  wants  in  that  respect.  "  If  she  wants  anything  she 
can  say  so,"  he  reasoned,  and  so  perhaps  she  could  and  probably 
would  have  done  under  other  circumstances  ;  but  the  long  separa- 
tion that  had  followed  so  closely  upon  her  marriage  had  made  her 
feel  half  a  stranger  to  him,  and  afterwards,  his  ceaseless  complaints 
of  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  disability,  made  her  increasingly 
reluctant  to  prefer  any  request  that  could  be  avoided.  So  recon- 
ciling as  well  as  she  could  her  really  nice  sense  of  the  graceful  and 
becoming  in  dress  with  her  ideas  of  duty  and  wifely  self-sacrifice, 
she  re-turned  and  remodelled  her  apparel  till,  though  always  scru- 
pulously neat,  it  began  to  look  faded  and  threadbare. 

Some  obscure  cognizance — some  dim  perception  of  these  facts 
breaking  in  upon  the  train  of  his  thoughts  annoyed  him,  and  he 
turned  away  and  entered  the  little  seven-by-nine  ladies  saloon  on 
the  corner  of  the  wharf.  No  one  was  there,  and  he  glanced  com- 
placently at  the  reflection  of  his  handsome  face  in  the  small,  cracked 
looking  glass.    It  certainly  was  strange  that  he,  a  married  man, 
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should  have  such  power  over  that  girl,  attractive  and  admired  as  she 
was.  But  it  had  always  been  so  with  all  the  women  with  whom 
he  had  ever  been  associated  from  his  mother  onward.  Certainly  he 
was  not  to  blame  for  it.  That  letter,  however,  had  surprised  him — 
he  would  not  have  supposed  she  would  have  gone  so  far.  He  would 
just  look  it  over  once  again  while  he  waited.  He  felt  in  his  breast- 
pocket, drawing  out  a  handful  of  letters  and  papers.  It  was  not 
there.  He  looked  again,  searching  each  envelope,  but  in  vain.  He 
grew  nervous.  It  was  nowhere  about  his  person.  Could  he  have 
dropped  it  where  he  dismounted  ?  He  went  back  to  the  stable 
where  he  had  left  his  horse  to  await  the  coming  of  Mr.  Jones'  man 
in  the  evening.  He  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  He  stood  still  and 
tried  to  recall  his  movements  during  the  day.  He  had  changed  his 
coat — yes,  that  was  it ;  he  must  have  left  it  in  the  pocket  of  the 
one  he  had  worn  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  thrown  off,  he 
could  not  tell  where.  What  a  fool  he  had  been !  What  if  Ruth 
should  read  it.  He  was  excessively  annoyed.  He  had  half  a  mind 
to  mount  his  horse  and  return.  But  it  would  be  too  late.  If  she 
found  it  at  all,  it  would  be  when  she  went  to  re-arrange  the  room, 
which  she  would  be  sure  to  do  immediately.  And  it  would  seem 
to  her  to  mean  far  more  than  it  really  did.  He  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  have  his  wife  think  that  he  loved  another  woman. 

The  bell  of  the  steamer  rang  at  San  Antonio.  He  stood  irreso- 
lute. Should  he  go  on,  or  return  ?  He  was  not  wholly  hardened 
— he  was  only  in  the  outer  eddies  of  the  whirlpool,  circling  slow- 
ly, surely,  towards  its  vortex.  Somehow,  Ruth's  face,  with  its 
large,  troubled  eyes,  would  keep  coming  up  before  him,  as  he  had 
seen  it  that  morning.  She  was  true  and  faithful,  gentle  and  for- 
bearing always,  he  could  not  but  confess  that  to  himself.  And  he 
knew  he  had  been  more  like  a  bear  than  a  husband  all  the  summer. 
He  half  despised  himself  when  he  remembered  some  of  his  words 
and  deeds,  but  then  he  was  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  what  else 
could  be  expected  of  a  man  in  that  state  of  mind,  he  thought,  ex- 
cusingly.  He  was  sorry — he  had  not  meant  to  wrong  her.  He  felt 
as  if  he  ought  to  go  back  now  and  tell  her  so.  Loving  words  and 
fond  caresses  would  make  it  all  right  with  her,  even  if  she  had  read 
the  letter.  Perhaps  it  was  wiser  not  to  go  to  the  city  just  now — 
perhaps  there  might  be  danger  to  him  lurking  in  the  soft  light  of 
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those  brown  eyes  that  he  knew  too  surely  would  draw  him  within 
th§  circle  of  their  fascination,  if  he  went. 

The  boat  was  at  the  wharf.  One  or  two  omnibusses,  half  a 
dozen  carriages,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other  vehicles  yielded  up  their 
occupants,  and  then  there  was  a  rush  in  a  small  way  to  get  on  board. 
Arthur  moved  towards  the  crowd,  yet  undecided.  After  all,  he  said 
to  himself,  he  might  as  well  go  over  for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  not 
at  all  probable  Ruth  would  look  at  any  of  his  papers — it  was  not 
like  her  to  do  it.  And  he  would  neither  answer  that  letter  nor  call 
upon  the  writer  while  he  was  in  the  city — that  matter  had  gone 
quite  far  enough.  And  he  would  make  it  all  up  with  Ruth — he 
was  sure  of  her  forgiving  love.  They  were  drawing  in  the  plank 
and  he  sprang  on  board.  The  vehicles  and  the  loungers  on  the 
wharf  slowly  dispersed,  the  boat  steamed  out  into  the  bay,  and  he 
had  passed  a  crisis  in  his  life.  So  it  is  with  all  of  us.  Coming  and 
going,  hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the  common-place,  unromantic 
routine  of  life,  we  touch  hidden  springs  here  and  there  and  set  in 
motion  trains  of  circumstances  that  shape  our  destiny  for  good  or 
evil,  and  we  know  it  not. 

Arthur  Edwards  had  perhaps  as  much  affection  for  his  wife  as 
he  had  ever  had  for  any  being  except  himself.  No  other  love  had 
as  yet  at  all  disturbed  the  reign  of  this  one  ruling  passion  of  selfish- 
ness. Yet  there  were  in  his  nature  latent  capacities  for  goodness 
and  nobleness  hidden  away  and  smothered  under  the  muck  and  dust 
of  a  life  like  his  that  might  or  might  not  grow  into  vitality  and 
permeate  and  purify  his  whole  being.  He  had  it  in  him  to  compre- 
hend something  of  the  purity  and  superiority  of  a  character  like 
Ruth's,  and  the  flattering  consciousness  that  such  a  woman  loved 
him  with  an  entire  devotion  had  been  in  fact  the  chief  attraction 
that  drew  him  toward  her.  A  certain  reverent  delicacy  of  manner, 
half  felt,  half  feigned,  gave  him  influence  over  most  women,  and 
the  desire  to  exercise  this  power  had  always  been  a  passion  with 
him.  And,  when  without  exactly  designing  it,  he  found  he  had  won 
Ruth's  whole  heart,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  interest  in  her  would 
have  culminated  in  proposals  of  marriage,  had  not  his  mother's  de- 
termined opposition  aroused  all  his  combativeness.  He  perceived 
something  of  his  wife's  worth  ;  he  sincerely  believed  he  loved  her, 
but  the  depths  of  his  being  had  never  yet  been  stirred.  He  cer- 
tainly had  been  happy  for  a  time,  but  when  the  novelty  of  the  new 
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feeling  wore  away,  and  daily  familiar  intercourse  had  stripped  off 
the  mask  of  romance  from  their  life,  he  half  wearied  of  her.  He  ut- 
terly neglected  all  the  thousand  little  duties  and  sacrifices  on 
which  love  feeds  and  thrives,  and  then  he  wondered  that  his  affec- 
tions had  grown  so  cold  toward  her. 

"  She  has  got  to  be  so  shockingly  old  and  plain  since  we  were 
married,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
He  did  not  ask  himself  why  it  was  that  the  fresh  complexion  and 
ruddy  heathful  glow  that  had  almost  atoned  for  the  lack  of  beauty 
in  Ruth's  face,  had  faded  out.  He  only  turned  in  spirit  to  that 
other  face  so  surpassingly  lovely,  and  wondered  again,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  that  he  should  have  so  fascinated  her.  The  old  desire  to  test 
his  power,  "  to  see  how  far  she  would  go,"  was  strong  within  him. 

"  Hallo,  Edwards  !  is  this  you  ?  "  surprised  his  ear,  accompanied 
by  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder.  "Where  in  the  world  did  you 
come  from  ?  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  So  so,"  said  Arthur,  evading  the  first  query,  and  relieving  his 
mouth  of  the  inevitable  cigar ;  "  where  have  you  been  yourself 
this  long  time  ?  " 

The  gentleman  settled  himself  comfortably  in  a  seat,  and  Arthur 
followed  his  example.  "  Well,  I've  been  up  to  Nevada  and  Grass 
Valley,  and  one  where  and  another,  'most  all  summer.  I'm  getting 
considerably  interested  in  «  feet '  these  days." 

"Are  you,  indeed?"  I've  a  little  something  in  that  line  my- 
self up  at  Grass  Valley." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  gentleman,  his  keen  eyes  betraying  an 
interest  that  his  manner  belied. 

"  I  own  ten  shares  in  the  G claim." 

"  Ah !  indeed  ;  "  and  the  speaker  opened  a  newspaper  he  held, 
and  began  to  read  indifferently.  Presently  he  laid  it  down  again. 
"  Has  that  concern  ever  paid  you  anything  yet  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  expect  it  will  pay  handsomely." 

"  Doubtful,"  said  the  gentleman,  shaking  his  head  slowly  and 
resuming  his  reading. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"  Bad  set  of  fellows  to  manage  it,  and  then  half  that  was  said 
and  written  about  it  was  clear  blow  in  the  first  place.  Fact  is,  it 
isn't  safe  to  buy  into  anything  unless  you've  been  on  the  ground 
and  seen  it.     But  then,  if  you  can  hold  on  to  it,  and  keep  all  the 
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assessments  paid  up,  you  may  come  out  right  in  time,  but  it'll  be 
a  good  while  first." 

Arthur  winced  a  little.  He  remembered  one  or  two  unpaid  as- 
sessments, which  he  did  not  at  present  see  how  he  should  meet. 
The  gentleman  put  his  paper  in  his  pocket  and  walked  away. 

When  the  steamer's  bell  rang,  as  they  neared  the  city,  the  same 
gentleman  accosted  Arthur  again.  "  If  you  wanted  to  sell  your 
share  in  that  concern  up  there,  I'm  a  good  deal  interested  right 
around  there;  I  don't  know  but  I'd  talk  with  you  about  it." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  sell,"  said  Arthur.  "  It's  a  sure  thing, 
and  I'm  going  to  hold  on  to  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well — I  didn't  know.  But  if  you  should  at  any 
time,  just  look  out  for  me 'most  any  morning  in  the  crowd  on  Mont- 
gomery street  near  the  Bulletin  office." 

Arthur  stepped  on  shore,  picking  his  way  among  the  crowd  of 
pedestrians,  omnibusses  and  carriages. 

"  Confound  it  all !  if  I  do  have  to  sell  that  concern,  it  will  be 
too  bad.  But  I  don't  see  what  I  am  to  do.  I  must  have  something 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep,  and  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen  besides,"  and 
Arthur  glanced  down  at  his  dress,  and  grasped  the  solitary  two-bit 
piece  in  his  pocket  as  he  turned  a  corner. 

Later  in  that  same  day,  he  dropped  in  at  the  office  of  a  lawyer 
of  his  acquaintance. 

"  You're  not  going  to  sell  out  that  concern  at  any  such  price,  I 
hope,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  he  had  stated  his  business.  "Why, 
man,  you  are  crazy.     It's  going  up  every  day." 

"  Can't  help  it.  I  know  it's  a  good  thing,  but  I  must  have 
money."  "  If  I  lose  in  this,  I  can  make  it  up  in  something  else," 
he  thought,  as  he  went  out  of  the  office.  "  And  now  I'll  go  to 
Badger's  and  make  myself  presentable  once  more." 

Alas  for  his  good  resolutions  !  That  evening  Arthur  Edwards 
was  ringing  the  door-bell  of  a  large  house  on street. 

"  Is  Miss  Morville  in  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  Please,  sir,  if  you'll  send  in  your  card,  I'll 
see,"  said  the  servant. 

Miss  Morville  was  at  home.     Arthur  entered  the  large  parlors 

with  a  delicious  thrill  of  gratification.     Their  elegance  and  tasteful 

appointments  accorded  well  with  his  tastes.     He  was  always  at  his 

ease  amid  such  surroundings ;  such  an  atmosphere  seemed  natural 
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to  him.  Roughness,  uncoutlmess  in  externals,  always  grated  harsh- 
ly on  his  nature — always  seemed  degrading  to  him. 

Isabel  Morville  advanced  to  meet  him.  How  beautiful  she  was ! 
Was  it  the  rich  evening  dress,  with  the  soft  fall  of  lace  shadowing, 
but  not  concealing,  the  fair  neck  and  arms,  that  so  enhanced  her 
beauty  ?  or  was  it  the  perfect  contour  of  every  feature,  and  that 
luxuriant  flow  of  golden  brown  curls,  that  made  the  ample  folds  of 
her  silk  seem  so  graceful  and  becoming.  "  Why,  Mr.  Edwards ! 
who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  this  evening?" 

He  took  the  hand  she  offered  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Instantly 
she  withdrew  it  from  his  clasp,  but  Arthur  noticed  the  rosy  glow 
that  suffused  her  neck  and  face.  ;'  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  she 
said. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  said  Arthur,  deprecatingly,  with  that  respect- 
ful homage  in  his  tone  that  was  so  irresistible  from  him.  "  I  could 
not  help  it." 

She  motioned  him  to  a  seat.  She  did  not  seem  angry,  yet  she 
was  scarcely  cordial.  She  talked  readily  upon  indifferent  subjects, 
yet  there  was  a  spice  of  dignified  reserve  in  her  manner  he  had 
never  seen  before.  For  once,  adept  as  he  considered  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  woman's  nature,  he  was  puzzled.  Did  she  really 
care  for  him  as  much  as  she  had  seemed  to  do  ?  or  had  she  only 
been  making  a  dupe  of  him,  "  to  see  how  far  he  would  go  ?  "  De- 
termined, at  length,  to  elicit  something,  he  ventured  to  say  :  "I 
received  your  letter — I  have  not  thanked  you  for  it  yet." 

Again  the  color  deepened  in  her  face  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
flashed  a  quick,  fiery  glance  upon  him,  and  then  filled  with  tears. 
"You  men  are  never  lenient  towards  us,"  she  said,  pettishly  ;  "you 
make  the  most  of  every  indiscretion  of  ours  ;  you  never  forgive  us 
for  acting  impulsively,  or  doing  a  foolish  thing." 

Arthur  was  surprised ;  he  had  not  expected  such  a  reception  of 
his  words.  "I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  said,  moving  his  seat 
nearer  to  her's,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  need  )rou  allude  to  such  a  consummate  piece  of  folly  as 
the  penning  of  those  few  lines.  My  cheeks  burn  every  time  I  think 
of  it.  I'm  sure  I  could  hardly  have  been  myself  when  I  did  it. 
Of  course,  I  scarcely  expect  to  retain  your  friendship  or  respect 
after  that." 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  Miss  Morville,"  said  Arthur,  warmly.     "I 
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never  thought  of  criticising  the  act,  I  assure  you.  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  a  line  from  you." 

u  And  did  you  destroy  it  immediately,  as  I  requested?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  disregard  a  request  of  yours,  except 
perhaps  it  were  not  to  come  to  see  you?  " 

The  dignity,  the  reserve  was  all  gone  now ;  she  had  worn  it 
long  enough  to  suit  her  purpose.  He  came  and  sat  beside  her,  and 
she  did  not  repulse  him.  "  I  am  often  so  unhappy,"  she  said. 
"My  brother  may  mean  well,  but  he  exercises  a  relentless  tyranny 
over  me.  He  does  not  understand  me,  and  there  is  no  sympathy 
between  us.  I  want  a  friend  so  much  and,  though  I  could  hardly 
tell  why,  I  have  always  felt  as  if  I  could  trust  you.  I  have  not 
meant  anything  wrong.     I  do  not  forget  that  you  are  married — " 

"Let  me  forget  it,  Miss  Morville — Isabel — -just  for  this  little 
time  that  I  am  with  you." 

The  words,  the  tone,  the  glance — did  she  fail  to  comprehend 
them  ?  or  was  it  no  part  of  her  programme  to  notice  or  resent 
them  ?  She  resumed  :  "  But  why  need  we  let  the  fear  of  what  the 
world  will  say  crush  out  our  mutual  friendship  ?  Philip  is  away 
just  now  ;  if  he  should  know  you  came  to  see  me,  he  would  be  very 
angry  ;  he  is  so  over-sensitive  about  gossiping  reports." 

"But  he  need  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Arthur,  "I  shall 
hold  any  wish  of  yours — any  trust  you  may  repose  in  me  most 
sacred." 

She  turned  toward  him  with  one  of  her  frank,  radiant  smiles. 
She  even  suffered  him  to  take  for  a  moment,  unrebuked,  the  white, 
jeweled  hand  that  rested  on  the  crimson  cushions  of  her  chair  like 
a  pearl  in  a  setting  of  rubies.  And  he  forgot  wife  and  child,  duty, 
honor,  and  manhood — everything  but  the  bewitching  presence  of 
the  enchantress  beside  him,  and  gave  expression  to  thoughts,  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  would  have  denied  indignantly  a  few 
hours  before.  "When  may  I  hope  to  see  you  again?"  he  asked, 
when  at  a  late  hour  he  took  his  leave. 

"  While  my  brother  is  away,  I  shall  be  at  home  to  you  at  any 
time.     But  when  he  returns — " 

"When  he  returns,  you  shall  be  subjected  to  no  annoyances  on 
my  account." 

The  gas  had  been  turned  down  in  the  hall,  and,  as  Arthur  en- 
tered it,  he  noticed,  in  the  dim  light,  the  figure  of  a  man,  leaning 
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against  the  wall  by  the  doorway,  whose  loose  overcoat  and  rather 
broad  brimmed  hat  half  concealed  both  face  and  figure. 

"  Some  friend  of  the  servants,  or  some  one  on  business  at  the 
house,"  thought  Arthur,  as  he  took  his  hat ;  "I  wonder  what  he  is 
doing  here  in  the  front  hall  at  this  hour."  Arthur's  hand  was  on 
the  door-knob — he  was  about  to  pass  out,  when  the  stranger  stepped 
forward  with  a  low,  quiet  "  Good  evening,  Edwards." 

It  was  Philip  Morville.  The  hot  blood  surged  up  to  Arthur's 
forehead ;  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  could  have  sunk  through  the 
floor  of  the  hall.     But  his  ready  tact  and  assurance  did  not  fail  him. 

"Why,  Morville!  is  it  you?  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  When 
did  you  get  in  ?  Here  I  have  been  waiting  to  get  a  word  with  you 
all  this  long  evening." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  expected  me  to-night. 
If  you  are  going  now,  I  will  walk  down  a  little  way  with  you." 

The  tone  was  too  quiet  to  be  natural.  It  was  hard  and  stern, 
as  if  a  pent-up  volcano  raged  under  the  calm  seeming.  Arthur  did 
not  feel  quite  comfortable,  as  he  passed  with  this  man  into  the  street. 

They  had  gone  several  blocks  before  either  spoke,  and  the  silence 
grew  very  embarrassing.     Arthur  wras  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  How  fortunate  it  was  that  I  waited  so  long.  I  would  not  have 
missed  seeing  you  to-night  for  any  consideration.  I  want  to  ask 
you  about — " 

While  Arthur  was  speaking,  his  companion  had  turned  up  a 
narrow,  unlighted  alley,  he  following,  neither  noticing  nor  thinking 
whither  he  went,  and  then,  Morville  turning  suddenly  upon  him, 
cut  short  his  unfinished  sentence. 

"  Look  here,  Edwards,  you  and  I  both  know  perfectly  well  that 
you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  to-night.  If  you  had,  I  should 
not  have  found  you  in  my  parlor.  There's  no  use  in  wasting  words 
about  that.  I  have  been  your  friend  hitherto.  Perhaps  I  have  done 
more  for  you  than  you  know.  Perhaps  you  are  more  in  my  power 
than  you  suspect." 

Arthur  could  feel  the  blood  settling  slowly  back  upon  his  heart. 
He  knew  his  face  wTas  growing  ghastly.  He  was  glad  it  was  so 
dark  where  they  stood.  What  did  this  man  know?  What  use 
would  he  be  likely  to  make  of  his  knowledge  ? 

Morville  went  on  in  the  same  hard,  quiet  tone.  "  I  thought,  how- 
ever, you  were  a  gentleman.     You  are  well  aware  that,  circum- 
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stanced  as  you  are,  your  conduct  toward  my — toward  Miss  Morville 
could  not  but  compromise  her  reputation.  I  have  shown  you  in 
every  possible  way  my  disapprobation,  and  yet  you  persist.  Now, 
I  have  this  to  say.  Your  visits — your  attentions,  must  cease,  and 
that  immediately.  And  you  know  I  am  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words. 
If  you  persist  in  this  another  day,  you  do  it  at  your  peril.  I  have 
given  you  fair  warning.     That  is  all." 

Still  the  same  cool,  unnatural  demeanor,  with  every  trace  of  passion 
smothered  and  kept  down. 

Arthur  was  brave  enough,  naturally.  At  another  time  he  would 
have  struck  the  speaker  down  before  his  words  were  well  out ;  but 
the  suddenness  of  the  encounter,  and  Mo  mile's  hints  of  a  secret  he 
had  supposed  hidden  safely  in  his  own  bosom,  half  paralyzed  his 
faculties.     He  began  in  a  confused,  irrelevant  manner,  to  apologize. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon — you  are  certainly  laboring  under  a 
mistake — " 

"  Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  further  words,"  said  his  compan- 
paion,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  we  understand  each  other  now,"  and 
he  turned  to  go. 

"  But,  Mr.  Morville,  hear  me  a  moment.  I  have  not  meant  to 
do  or  say  anything  that  could  give  cause  for  annoying  remarks. 
How  can  I  help  admiring  such  a  woman  as  your  sister.  But  I  re- 
member, too  well,  how  I  am  circumstanced.  If  I  were  free,  per- 
haps— " 

Morville  wheeled  at  once  and  faced  him.  Some  sudden  thought 
— a  perception  of  something  that  might  possibly  lie  in  the  future, 
seemed  to  have  broken  the  crust  of  enforced  calmness  over  his 
seething  passions  ;  he  was  white  and  trembling  with  rage.  Arthur 
retreated  instinctively  toward  the  wall  of  the  building  opposite. 
He  was  entirely  unarmed  and  felt  himself  in  no  very  enviable  situa- 
tion. Morville  followed  him,  grasping  his  shoulder  with  a  vice- 
like grip. 

"  Edwards,  you  are  a  villain  !  '  If  you  were  free  ! '  Say  those 
words  to  me  again,  if  you  court  death  !  Isabel  Morville  is  more  to 
me  than — but  no  matter.  I'll  go  at  once.  I  shall  murder  you  in 
the  street,  if  I  stay  another  moment !  " 

He  was  gone,  and  Arthur  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  in  the 
darkness,  every  feeling  merged  in  the  one  sense  of  blank  astonish- 
ment. 


®ftje    (ti)Ui\&ttn'$    ®#%totx. 


ABOUT     THE     RATS. 


BY    MRS.    M.    D.    STRONG. 


There  was  once  a  large  number  of  rats  that  lived  up  in  the  attic  of 
a  large  house  in  San  Francisco.  I  don't  know  how  many  there 
were  of  them,  but  if  you  had  heard  the  racing  and  scampering  and 
squealing  there  was  overhead  sometimes  in  the  night,  you'd  have 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  them.  There  was  nothing  in  the  attic 
but  some  lumber  and  a  few  boxes  and  trunks  full  of  old  clothing. 
It  was  a  splendid  place  for  them  to  live  in,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
nooks  and  corners  and  holes,  and  the  old  clothes  were  just 
the  thing  to  make  nests  in.  Then  they  had  secret  roads  up  and 
down  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  they  could  generally  manage 
to  find  enough  to  eat.  Take  it  altogether,  they  had  a  nice -time  of 
it,  and  were  the  biggest,  fattest  and  j oiliest  fellows  you  ever  saw. 

To  be  sure  Puss  used  to  come  into  the  attic  once  in  a  while, 
and  pretty  nearly  scare  the  wits  out  of  their  long  heads,  and  some- 
times there  was  a  terrible  epidemic  among  them  and  a  great  many 
curled  up  and  died  of  the  stomach-ache ;  but  then  you  know  there 
must  always  be  some  trouble  in  this  world  even  for  the  rats. 

Well,  you  must  know  that  these  rats  were  very  progressive  and 
highly  civilized,  and  they  had  a  government,  and  a  Governor,  who 
was  over  them  all,  and  managed  everything  in  the  attic.  He  was 
an  enormous  grey  fellow  with  long  whiskers,  and  was  as  brave  as  a 
lion.  He  made  nothing  of  facing  Puss,  when  she  attacked  him,  and 
biting  her  nose  till  she  was  glad  to  get  away.  And  when  some- 
times squads  of  enemies  came  there  from  other  garrets  and  tried  to  take 
possession,  he  went  at  them  at  the  head  of  his  company  and  always 
routed  them  with  tremendous  scampering  and  squealing. 

But  he  was  getting  old  and  lazy,  and  at  length,  when  Puss  came, 
would  often  slink  into  his  hole  and  leave  the  rest  to  take  care  of 
themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  And  then  they  each  had  to 
bring  him  something  once  in  a  while  to  keep  his  hole  full  of  good 
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tilings  to  eat,  and  they  used  to  think  that  his  stomach  grew  a  little 
larger  every  day. 

So  they  began  to  get  dissatisfied,  and  after  a  while,  when  there 
was  such  a  grumbling  and  growling  that  he  knew  it  was  of  no  use 
for  him  to  try  to  be  Governor  any  longer,  he  called  them  all  to- 
gether and  told  them  that  the  infirmities  of  age  were  coming  on 
him  and  he  wasn't  the  rat  he  used  to  be,  and,  that  though  he  hadn't 
a  doubt  but  they  loved  and  honored  him  just  the  same  as  ever,  yet 
he  felt  obliged  to  resign  and  retire  into  his  hole,  and  he  urged  them 
to  elect  some  one  in  his  place. 

Then,  such  a  time  as  there  was !  Every  rat  in  the  garret  that 
thought  he  had  the  least  chance  wanted  to  be  Governor.  And  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  there  was  a  dreadful  state  of  excite- 
ment among  them.  Everybody  in  the  house  wondered  what  was 
to  pay,  there  was  such  a  scampering  over  the  attic  floor,  and  such 
a  scratching  and  squealing  in  the  walls  everywhere.  But  by  and 
by  they  came  to  their  senses  and  concluded  that  they  couldn't  all  be 
Governors  ;  and  so  a  few  that  were  thought  to  have  the  best  show 
took  the  lead.  And  these  went  round  among  their  friends,  and  got 
together  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time,  and  talked  over  matters.  And 
each  one  tried  to  see  how  many  of  his  fellows  he  could  coax,  hire, 
or  scare  into  promising  to  vote  for  him. 

At  length  the  day  came  when  they  were  to  choose  from  among  the 
candidates.  And  they  had  a  great  meeting  on  the  garret  floor,  and 
they  all  sat  up  on  their  hind  feet  around  an  old  footstool  that  had 
lost  one  leg,  and  each  of  the  candidates  climbed  up  on  the  stool  and 
made  a  speech  to  them. 

The  first  stood  up  and  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to 
speak  to  such  a  company.  It  was  plain  they  were  a  great  and  free 
people,  and  there  were  no  other  rats  like  them  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  felt  that  all  their  race  in  the  whole  world  looked  to 
them,  and  in  them  were  centred  the  hopes  of  all  rat-kind.  What 
kind  of  a  Governor,  then,  ought  they  to  have?  Why  they  wanted 
a  great  and  a  brave  one — one-  that  would  fight  when  he  was  cor- 
nered, and  would  be  honest  and  generous  enough  to  let  the  rest  of  them 
know  when  he  found  a  hole  through  into  the  pantry  where  the 
goodies  were.  And  he  was  proud  to  say  that  every  one  there  knew 
him  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  no  need  to  tell  them  how  great  a 
rat  he  was,  and  what  he  would  make  of  them  all  if  they  elected 
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him.  And  then  he  grew  very  eloquent,  straightened  himself  up, 
and  flourished  his  long  tail ;  but  he  happened  to  step  a  little  too  near 
that  side  of  the  stool  where  there  was  no  leg,  and  over  it  went,  and 
he  rolled  off  into  the  crowd.  Then  there  was  quite  a  commotion* 
and  the  lady  rats,  who  had  come  to  the  meeting,  squealed  for  fright, 
and  before  order  was  restored,  the  speaker  had  sneaked  off  to  his 
hole  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  for  several  days. 

When  the  old  stool  was  propped  up  again,  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
next  one  to  speak.  And  this  happened  to  be  a  rat  that  had  had  the 
most  trouble  of  all  to  get  even  one  to  say  he  would  vote  for  him.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  hire  and  coax  and  promise  till  he  was  pretty 
well  used  up.  He  got  up  and  said  that  nobody  knew  how  re- 
luctant he  was  to  stand  there  ;  he  had  only  been  compelled  to  do  it 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.  Nothing  in  life  could  ever  be  such 
a  sad  trial  to  him  as  to  leave  his  beloved  hole  and  his  happy  privacy, 
and  be  their  Governor.  But  he  loved  them  all  so  much  that  he  was 
willing  to  do  even  that.  Then  he  stopped,  and  great  tears  rolled 
down  to  the  end  of  his  long  nose.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  very  touch- 
ing, and  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  rat  there  that  did  not  have  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with  the  end  of  his  tail. 

And  so  the  meeting  went  on,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  all  the 
speeches  for  there  were  too  manjr.  Some  of  them  were  very 
fine,  and  the  audience  beat  their  tails  on  the  floor,  to  cheer  the 
speakers,  till  they  were  sore,  and  some  even  squealed  themselves 
hoarse. 

And  then  came  the  voting.  The  chairman  called  out  the  name 
of  each  candidate,  and  those  who  were  in  favor  of  him  held  up  the 
right  paw  and  the  paws  were  counted. 

Now  there  was  one  small,  brown  fellow  who  was  a  candidate, 
and  he  didn't  speak  at  all.  Some  of  the  rats  said  he  wasn't  smart 
enough  and  I  suppose  he  wasn't.  But  he  had  sharp  teeth  and  could 
gnaw  better  than  any  of  them.  And  he  knew  the  way  into  every 
closet  and  cupboard  in  the  house,  and  his  hole  was  the  biggest  in 
the  garret,  and  was  chuck  full  of  tit  bits.  He  was  a  cunning  fel- 
low, and,  though  he  had  kept  very  still,  he  had  taken  one  and 
another  into  his  hole  and  given  them  a  taste  of  his  nice  things,  and 
told  them  that  he  knew  where  there  were  piles  and  piles  of  just 
such,  and  if  they  would  vote  for  him,  he  would  show  them  where 
it  was. 
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And  would  you  believe  it  ?  when  the  votes  were  counted,  that 
same  brown  rat  was  chosen  Governor  ! 

To  be  sure  some  of  the  others  declared  it  wasn't  fair,  and  that 
his  friends  had  held  up  both  paws  and  their  tails  beside.  But  so  it 
was,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Well,  after  a  time,  the  rats  to  whom  he  had  promised  so  much 
found  that  he  didn't  keep  his  promises.  He  either  didn't  know  any- 
better  than  they  where  the  good  things  were,  or,  if  he  did,  he  kept 
it  to  himself.  So  it  happened  in  the  end  that,  although  those  who 
didn't  vote  for  him  hated  him  bad  enough,  those  who  did  hated  him 
a  great  deal  worse. 


Dicovfrv  of  a  Cave  in  Washoe. — The  Virginia  Union  has  the  fol- 
lowing :  J.  W.  Rawlinson,  of  the  Palmyra  District,  called  upon  us  and 
gave  us  the  particulars  of  a  strange  discovery  which  was  made  in  that  dis- 
trict recently.  A  party  of  three  men  were  out  on  a  prospecting  tour,  be 
tween  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Como,  when  they  were  startled  at  making 
a  "  strike  "  of  a  character  far  from  being  anticipated,  in  fact,  no  less  a  great 
natural  curiosity  than  a  large  cave.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  long  hall, 
or  natural  tunnel,  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  varying  in  width 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet ;  at  several  places  widening  into  small 
chambers  ;  the  sides  are,  for  almost  the  whole  distance,  of  solid  rock  and  in 
several  places  worn  so  smooth,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  At  the  end  of  this,  is  a  chamber,  the 
sides  of  which  are  rough  and  broken,  but  of  great  hight  and  size.  Lead- 
ing from  this  are  four  other  short  avenues,  or  halls,  some  of  them  so  low 
that  a  person  is  compelled  to  crawl  through  them,  each  of  them,  however, 
widening  at  only  a  short  distance  into  small  chambers.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  other  chambers,  and  probably  of  great  extent,  but  at  the  time  Raw- 
linsonleft  it,  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  determine  this.  The 
most  important  and  useful  part  of  the  discovery,  however,  is  that  there  were 
also  discovered,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  several  splendid  looking 
silver  and  gold  bearing  ledges,  and  numerous  excellent  indications.  When 
these  facts  became  generally  known  in  the  neighboring  towns,  great  excite- 
ment was  caused,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  fortune-seekers  for  the  new  land 
of  promise.  Claims  were  located  in  every  direction,  and  the  search  for 
new  ones  was  still  continuing.  This  adds  still  another  to  the  many  na- 
tural curiosities  to  be  found  in  our  wonder-producing  territory. 

To  Cure  Dystepsia. — Close  all  the  outer  doors  of  a  four-story  house, 
open  the  inner  doors,  then  take  a  long  switch,  and  chase  a  cat  up  and  down 
till  she  sweats. 


editfli'ss    labU. 


Tfe  growth  of  cities  on  the  American  continent  has  heen  the  marvel  of 
the  world;  but  of  all  marvels,  in  this  respect,  San  Francisco  has  been  the 
greatest.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  but  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  half 
dozen  houses,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  place  was  confined  to  the  sale 
and  shipment  of  the  hides  and  tallow  produced  in  the  San  Jose  Valley  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Now  it  has  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  rapidly  developing  into  one  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness centres  of  the  world.  It  exports  annually  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  large  quantities  of  wool  and  wine,  nearly  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold,  besides  many  other  rapidly  increasing  commodities. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  will  supply  the 
world  with  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  dried  and  canned  fruits. 
As  a  silver  and  quicksilver  market,  it  already  begins  to  rival  every  other 
city  of  every  other  age  or  people.  Our  keen  sighted  business  men  see 
clearly  enough  that  it  must  quickly  become  the  centre  of  exchange  for  all 
nations.  And  the  increase  of  the  city's  limits  keeps  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  business.  It  now  covers  miles  in  extent,  in  all  directions.  It  has 
already  broken  over  the  bounds  which  were  once  considered  ample  for  its 
development  for  at  least  a  century  to  come,  and  is  stretching  out  over  the 
wide  and  formerly  desolate  waste  to  the  Presidio,  to  Lone  Mountain,  to  Ber- 
nal  Hights,  and  to  other  points  beyond  the  old  Mission  Dolores.  The  moun- 
tains of  sand — the  "  Terra  Incognita  "  of  the  first  settlers  —  are  being 
fast  leveled  clown  to  a  widely  extended  plain  ;  palatial  residences  are 
springing  up  as  if  by  enchantment ;  solid  blocks  of  brick  and  granite,  that 
rival  those  of  Xew  York  or  London,  are  taking  the  places  of  the  humble 
wood  shanties  of  an  earlier  day ;  and  the  whole  appearance  and  progress 
of  things  prognosticate  clearly  enough,  that  before  this  generation  passes  off 
the  stage,  San  Francisco  will  contain  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  the  richest  people  of  any  age  or  nation,  and  cover  the  whole  penin- 
sula on  which  it  stands  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean.  In  such  a  city,  with 
such  a  future,  the  world  must  not  blame  us  if  we  cherish  a  becoming  pride 
of  enterprise,  and  sometimes  manifest  it  a  little  extravagantly. 

Photographs. — T.  J.  Higgins,  Xo.  650  Clay  street,  has  just  taken 
some  very  fine  photographs  for  us,  and  we  recommend  all  who  like  good 
pictures  to  give  him  a  call. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs.  RdMAN  &  Co.,  Nos.  417  and  419  Montgomery  street,  hare  laid  on 
our  table  the  following  new  works,  just  received  by  them  from  the 
East: 

The  Fairy  Book. — A  collection  of  old  tales  rendered  anew  by  "  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  This  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  Many  of  the  thirty  fine  stories  it  contains  are  new  to  us,  yet 
several  of  them  take  us  back  to  the  brilliant  visions  and  intense  enjoyments 
of  childhood.  We  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  feelings  with  which 
we  used  to  read  "  Cinderella,"  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Tom  Thumb," 
"Little  Red-Riding-Hood,  "The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk,"  &c.  We  would  not  now  exchange  the  remembrance  of  these  old 
stories  for  a  half  of  all  the  "  feet  "  in  the  Ophir  or  Gould  &  Curry.  If  any 
parent  would  like  to  live  over  again  his  young  days  and  have  his  childhood 
reproduced  before  his  eyes,  let  him  buy  and  take  home  this  little  book,  and 
if  he  does  not  see  little  eyes  sparkle,  little  feet  dance  and  little  tongues  play 
nimbly,  his  experience  will  be  very  different  from  ours. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  by  the  author  of  "Boys  of  Chequasset." 
This  story  describes  the  experiences  at  home  and  at  school,  of  a  young  girl 
who  had  a  purpose  and  aimed  to  be  useful  to  her  companions  in 
every  situation  and  circumstance  of  life.  It  is  a  charming  story,  written  in 
an  unusually  brilliant  style,  abounding  in  noble  sentiments,  fine  figures, 
and  musical  and  suggestive  sentences.  No  better  or  more  entertaining  book 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  lady  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age- 

Americans  in  Rome,  by  Henry  P.  Leland,  is  written  from  a  different 
stand-point  from  most  books  of  its  class,  and  gives  the  experiences  and  in- 
terior life  of  foreign  residents  in  that  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world.  It 
abounds  in  wit  and  fun,  and  shows  off  in  a  lively  style  the  peculiarities  of 
the  "  natives,"  together  with  their  ignorance  of  America  and  American  af- 
fairs. It  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  gives  much  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  social  life  among  the  modern  Romans. 

Moral  Culture  of  Infancy,  and  Kindergarten  Guide,  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  describes  a  system  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  discipline  for  children.  We  have  not  examined  this  book 
sufficiently  to  pronounce  authoritatively  in  regard  to  its  merits;  yet,  from 
the  hasty  examination  we  have  given  it,  we  think  we  should  not  agree  with 
the  authors  in  all  their  opinions  and  positions.  Still  it  is  a  valuable  book, 
abounding  in  suggestive  hints  to  those  who  have  in  care  the  training  of  the 
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young,  and  is  well  worth  reading  by  all,  whether  they  agree  with  or  differ 
from  the  opinions  of  the  fair  authors. 

The  Holy  Word  in  its  own  Defense,  by  Rev.  Abiel  Silver.  This 
volume  is  written  by  a  Swedenborgian  clergyman,  and  is  designed  to  be  a 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,  from  a  Swedenborgian  point  of  view.  We  may 
be  unpardonably  stupid,  yet  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  see  how  it  is 
any  more  a  reply  to  the  famous  book  of  the  African  prelate,  than  it  is  to 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  or  to  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer."  We  have  great 
veneration  for  the  genius  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  however  much  we  may 
differ  from  his  opinions,  but  we  are  heartily  disgusted  with  the  silly  and 
nonsensical  trash  with  which  some  of  his  disciples  are  now  flooding  the 
press.  If  Mr.  Silver  would  hereafter  attend  to  his  pulpit  duties,  and  never 
again  attempt  to  make  a  book,  perhaps  he  might  be  of  some  service  in  his 
denomination  and  stand  well  in  the  affections  of  his  brethren;  but,  if  he 
continues  these  inflictions,  we  fear  that  a  patient  and  even  long  suffering 
public  may  refuse  to  forgive  him.  We  are  sure  that  every  sensible  man  in 
his  denomination  will. 

The  Castle's  Heir,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  We  have  received  from 
the  publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  &.  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  through  Messrs. 
Roman  &.  Co.,  the  advanced  sheets  of  this  new  novel  by  a  popular  author. 
The  plot  is  simple,  natural  and  very  well  drawn,  but  is  not  wrought  up  in 
as  good  style  as  Mrs.  Wood's  former  works.  It  bears  the  marks  of  being 
hastily  and  carelessly  written.  It  is  not  nearly  equal,  in  any  respect,  to 
"  East  Lynne,"  or  "  The  Foggy  Night  at  Offord."  Still  it  is  worth  read- 
ing, and  no  doubt  will  be  read  by  all  the  admirers  of  the  author. 

All  the  above  books  can  be  found  at  Roman's,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  city. 
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Copper. — The  mines  near  Santa  Clara  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and 
new  discoveries  have  been  made,  some  of  which,  it  is  thought,  may  yet 
rival  Copperopolis. 

The  new  copper  mines  in  Mariposa  county  are  still  drawing  largely  of 
the  people  from  the  country  immediately  surrounding  and  also  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  prospecting  is  being  carried  on  quite  extensively.  The  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  discovery  is  the  most  important  of  any  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  State  since  that  of  the  famous  Copperopolis  mines.  There  are  other 
copper  mines  on  the  confines  of  this  county — some  near  La  Grange,  in 
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Stanislaus  county,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Year's  Diggings,  in 
Mariposa  county,  which  are  being  extensively  worked,  and  good  prospects 
obtained. 

The  Calaveras  Copper  Company  are  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  Cerisco  lead 
with  good  prospects  of  striking  rich  ore.  The  copper  interests  of  Campo 
Seco  are  looking  up ;  good  shipping  ore  is  being  taken  from  several  claims 
in  that  neighborhood. 

A  very  rich  copper  ledge  has  recently  been  opened  near  Chapman's 
ranch,  four  miles  from  Oroville. 

Virgin  copper  has  been  found  in  Santa  Clara  county.  Coal  has  also 
been  struck  there  and  oil  wells  are  yielding  finely. 

Copper  ore  of  a  very  "rich  quality  has  been  found  in  British  Columbia. 
A  lead  of  native  copper  has  been  discovered  within  ten  miles  of  Victoria. 

Gold. — There  is  much  excitement  in  the  Southern  part  of  this  State 
about  the  newly  discovered  gold  placers  on  the  San  Francisco  river,  and 
everybody  has  left  or  is  leaving  La  Paz  and  vicinity.  Only  three  men  are 
left  at  Olive  City.  The  placers  are  reported  to  be  very  rich.  The  climate 
is  fine,  water  plenty,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Game,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and 
wild  turkeys  abound,  with  grass  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Walker, 
the  mountaineer,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  placers,  has  visited  La  Paz,  and 
again  returned  to  the  mines. 

Good  placer  diggings  have  been  discovered  near  Gold  Lake,  Sierra 
county ;  also  on  the  south  side  of  Trinity,  near  Cox's  Bar,  which  promise 
to  be  of  great  extent. 

A  very  wide  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz  has  recently  been  found  in 
Jim  Crow  Canon.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  richness  of  the 
main  ledge,  but  prospects  obtained  from  the  decomposed  croppings,  yield 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  pan. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  discoveries  of  rich  gold-bearing  quartz  in 
South  Sierra.  A  party  of  miners  recently  struck  a  ledge  at  Kanaka  City 
which  is  said  to  excel  in  richness  any  discovery  ever  made  in  that  part  of 
the  county.     The  ledge  is  over  two  feet  in  thickness  and  well  defined. 

At  the  famous  Allison  Ranch  Lode,  near  Grass  Valley,  rich  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  has  recently  been  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a  four  hundred 
feet  incline,  which  is  thought  to  rival  anything  ever  before  found  in  that 
famous  locality. 

Silver. — On  Dry  Creek,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  lone,  a 
rich  silver  lead  has  been  opened,  which,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  from  the 
surface,  yields  very  valuable  ore.  The  lode  is  five  feet  wide  and  well-de- 
fined, and  is  thought  to  be  the  richest  yet  discovered  in  the  State. 

Silver-bearing  rock  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Squaw  Valley, 
north  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
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A  silver  lead  has  been  discovered  at  Meadow  Lakes,  near  Bowman's 
Ranch.  Forty  men  are  already  interested  in  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Ore- 
gon Silver  Mining  Company.  A  party  of  men  are  developing  the  lead. 
Assays  from  it  reach  as  high  as  $1GQ  per  ton. 

Valuable  discoveries  of  silver  ore  have  been  made  in  the  Blue  Mountain 
District,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  original  Heckendorn  mine. 
Of  late  they  have  attracted  great  attention.  Silver  mountain  has  been  the 
rage  during  the  summer,  thousands  of  miners  having  flocked  into  that 
region. 

Recent  silver  and  copper  discoveries  in  Sierra  Valley  are  causing  great 
excitement  in  that  locality.  Also,  in  Silver  Valley,  rock  has  been  found 
supposed  to  be  as  rich  in  silver  as  that  from  the  best  claims  in  Esmeralda. 

Rich  silver  discoveries,  recently  made,  have  caused  quite  an  excitement 
in  Squaw  Valley,  between  Lakes  Tahoe  and  Truckee.  The  richest  discov- 
eries have  been  made  in  the  range  of  mountains  between  the  lakes  and  a 
small  ridge  near  Truckee,  where  silver  has  been  detected  with  the  naked 
eye.  Squaw  Valley  is  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  runs  from  the  south- 
west to  the  northeast,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  thickly- 
timbered  mountains.  The  outlet  of  this  valley  is  on  Big  Truckee  river, 
four  miles  below  Lake  Tahoe,  forty-seven  miles  from  Forest  Hill,  and  thirty- 
four  this  side  of  Carson  City. 

Coal  Oil. — A  petroleum  spring  has  been  discovered  near  Kern  river, 
in  Tulare  county.     The  oil  is  yellowish  in  color  and  burns  freely. 

Visitors,  lately  from  Santa  Cruz  county,  says  the  Alia,  confirm  the  reports 
recently  received  of  ground  oil,  in  a  district  of  that  county,  lying  three 
miles  '  above  the  county  seat,  and  about  three  miles  inland.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  yield  is  seventy-five  gallons  to  the  tun,  of  which  ninety  per  cent, 
is  pure  oil. 

Bituminous  Coal  of  excellent  quality  has  just  been  discovered  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  and  no  doubt  is  entertamed  of  its  being  in  paying  quantities. 

A  coal  ledge,  with  out-croppings  three  feet  thick,  has  also  been  l'ecently 
discovered  near  Point  Lobos,  San  Francisco  county. 

Salt  Lake  Women  Coming. — An  overland  emigrant  says  that  about 
four  hundred  women  have  left  Salt  Lake  this  season,  under  the  protection 
of  soldiers  and  emigrants.  They,  as  well  as  many  more  who  lacked  the 
courage  to  flee,  express  themselves  strongly  disgusted  with  the  workings  of 
polygamy. 

Our  Harbor  Fortifications. — The  government  at  Washington  has 
appropriated  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  commence  fortifying  San  Fran- 
cisco. Two  large  batteries  of  ten  guns  each  are  to  be  built  immediately  on 
Angel  Island,  and  a  heavy  battery  on  San  Jose  Point,  to  be  followed,  as 
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soon  as  possible,  by  works  on  Yerba  Buena  Island  and  Rincon  Point.     We 
presume  this  movement  means  the  "  Monroe  doctrine." 

The  Visalia  Murder. — On  the  day  of  the  late  national  Thanksgiving, 
riotous  proceedings  were  got  up  in  Visalia,  during  which  a  soldier  was 
killed.  If  the  local  papers  can  be  trusted,  Tulare  county  has  an  undue 
share  of  the  uneasy  and  unscrupulous  secession  element  of  the  State  and 
should  be  carefully  watched  by  the  authorities,  or  it  may  eventually  cause 
us  serious  trouble. 

Caves  in  Siskiyou  County. — The  Yreka  Journal  of  12th  August 
says  :  Mr.  Rhinehart  and  six  other  gentlemen,  including  S.  G-.  Elliott,  the 
railroad  surveyor,  explored  the  ravine  near  Sheep  Rock,  last  Sunday. 
They  proceeded  twenty-five  feet  in  the  cave,  when  they  found  an  opening 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the  cave,  where  the  earth  had  fallen  in, 
and  proceeding  twenty -five  feet  further  found  a  similar  opening.  The  cave 
extends  thence  about  nine  hundred  feet  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  averaging  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  width,  and  is  seventy  feet  from  the  outside  surface  of  the  earth  at 
its  inner  extremity.  About  five  hundred  feet,  of  the  distance  is  arched  in 
magnificent  style,  equal  if  not  superior  to  artificial  mechanism.  The  ther- 
mometer at  1  o'clock,  exhibited  100°  above  zero  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave; 
at  one-fourth  the  distance  inside,  94° ;  at  three-fourths  the  distance,  85° ; 
and  at  the  extreme  end,  83°,  and  would  probably  have  descended  to  80°,  if 
the  thermometer  had  cooled  to  the  locality  before  they  returned.  We  have 
a  species  of  petroleum  which  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  cave,  having  oozed 
from  the  rock,  also  specimens  of  crystalized  lime  substance  and  light  porous 
rock.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  there  seemed  to  be  an  abrupt  filling  up, 
which  if  cut  through,  would  probably  reveal  another  extensive  cave.  A 
small  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheep  Rock  was  also  explored.  The  entrance 
is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  extends  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  walk  upright  in 
any  part  of  it.  It  contains  several  smaller  passages  branching  off  from 
each  side,  and  the  composition  of  the  interior  is  a  hard  slate  rock. 

Cotton. — The  Semi-  Weekly  Independent  says  :  The  first  cotton  ever 
raised  in  Red  Bluff,  was  presented  to  us  on  Friday  last,  by  Mr.  B.  L. 
Worthen,  of  this  place,  who  has  raised  several  plants  in  his  garden  the  past 
summer.  The  lower  bolls  are  just  now  opening,  while  others  range  from 
the  flower  to  those  just  ripening.  The  seed  was  planted  last  March,  and 
the  cotton  is  of  the  North  Carolina  long  staple,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  of  the  first  quality.  No  doubt  the  raising  of  cotton  could  be  made 
a  paying  business  by  our  farmers  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  agriculture.  We  have  no  frosts  to  injure  the  plants,  our  soil  is 
well  milted  for  cotton,  and  at  present  pvices.no  crop  would  pay  better.  Let 
some  one  try  the  experiment  by  planting  a  few  acres. 
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NOTICES     OF     THE     PRESS, 


This  publication,  of  which  every  Califomiari  should  feel  proud,  has  made 
its  appearance  for  July.  It  shows  good  judgment  ou  the  part  of  its  pro- 
prietors. The  present  number  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  read- 
ing matter. — Sunday  Mercury. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  July  is  on  our  table.  It  is  equal  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  and  merits  public  patronage. —  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  well  edited  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Literature  of  our  State. —  Tuolumne 
Courier. 

We  congratulate  the  proprietors  of  this  periodical  upon  the  bappy  faculty 
which  they  possess,  to  please  their  readers. — Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 

Has  greatly  improved  in  the  quality  of  its  contents  during  Mr.  Strong's 
editorial  management. — Grass  Valley  National. 

As  a  representative  of  the  literature  of  California,  this  magazine  is  most 
creditable.. — N.  Y.  Herald  of  Progress. 

Under  the  management  of  so  able  and  competent  hands  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strong,  its  articles  will  be  unexceptionable  and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
Calif'ornians. — Alameda  County  Gazette. 

In  typographical  appearance  and  literary  merit,  we  think  the  Pacific 
Monthly  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  periodicals  in  America. — 
Portland  Daily  Tunes. 

Conducted  with  an  ability  creditable  alike  to  the  editors  and  to  Califor- 
nia.— Puget  Sound  Herald. 

Always  filled  with  interesting  and  valuable  reading  matter. — Jovrnal  of 
Temperance. 

It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  as  a  first  class  monthly. —  Trinity  Journal. 

Deserves,  and  should  receive  a  most  liberal  patronage  on  this  coast. — 
Weekly  Butte  Record. 

Under  the  editorial  management  of  J.  D.  and  M.  D.  Strong  bids  fair  to 
become  a  very  popular  work  upon  this  coast. — Merced  Banner. 

Ought  to  be  more  generally  known. — Gleaner. 

Conducted  with  marked  ability. — Puget  Sound  Herald. 

We  are  surprised  that  Eastern  magazines  are  so  much  sought  after,  while 
so  excellent  a  publication  as  the  Pacific  Monthly  is  published  on  this  coast. 
—  Visalia  Delta. 

It  has  become  a  really  valuable  work,  one  of  which  Californians  may  well 
be  proud. — Nevada  Journal. 


FULL  ASSORTMENT   OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

REGALIA,  FOR  ALL  ORDERS, 

FLAGS,  ALL  SIZES, 

BANNERS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

SCAEFS,  BADGES,  EOSETTES,  STABS,  BATONS,  FBINGES, 


Together  with  every  article  required  for  Military,  Secret  Orders  or  Civic  Processions. 


No.  6  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street, 


D.    NORCROSS, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LADIES'  DEESS  TBIMMINGS,  HOSIEEY, 

WOESTED,  AND  FURNISHING  EMPOEIUM. 
MRS.   D.  NORCROSS, 

No,  5  Masonic  Temple,  Montgomery  Street, 

J  °  '  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.    L.    SANFOED, 
No.  312  WASHINGTON   STREET. 


mm 


%m<m&k'f&i- 


SELLS  FKUIT  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
RMERS' AND  GARDENERS'  PRODUCE. 

Buys    all    binds    of"   Goods,    and.    ships    to    Farmers     and 
Country    Merchants. 


REFERENCE: 


Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.,  Capitalist  )  q      -p 
Messrs.  Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.    ) 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER  IN 


JI  I 


French,  English  and  German  Dry  Goods, 

NO.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Second  Door  from  Market  Street, 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

NO.  408  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  HARRISON  AND  PERRY, 

Instructions  given  in  Cutting  and  Fitting,  by  Chart, 
K  A  MIPS?9    ®     JPijOH  BIWW-E1    B$)$?(TO$?^ 

LITTLE  BOYS'  PANTS,  COATS,  ETC. 

Ky  A  Great  Variety  of  PATTERNS  of  the  Latest  Styles,  ^ 

DRESS   MAKING,   PINKING,    STAMPING,  AND    MARKING. 

Sewing  of  all  kinds  done  to  Order.     All  orders  from  the 
country  promptly  attended  to. 


IF-AJUCIILY 


SEWING   MACHINE 


Out 
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HEMMER,   GAUGE,    OILER,    SCREW  DRIVER,   CLAMP, 

NEEDLES,   AND    DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing 
Machines  in  the  market,  some  are  worthless ;  hut  the  reputation  of  the 
"NEW  ENGLAND"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold 
in  this  city  and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Fami- 
ly, not  only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH  A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE, 

consequently  will  do  HEAVIER  WORK  than  those  using   a  cxvrved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be 
had  for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY    MACHINE   IS    KT  WARRAOTED, 


AND  KEPT  IN  ORDER  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


STi 


:WART  &  SHEAR,  General  Agi 

No.  8  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple, 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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No.   621  MISSION  STREET, 

Devotes  herself  exclusively  to 


ill 


1  "1/ 


urn  wrawiiP 


i  if 


IffllMi 


^LBJX>    S^X^SS-X^TCSV-j 


And  she  does  more  work  than  any  other  person  in  her  line.     She  has  by  far  the 
best  collection  and  the 


Largest   Assortment   of  Stamps   in   the  City. 

Her  patterns  are  the  most  carefully  drawn,  and  her  marking  is  the  evenest  and 
the  easiest  to  WJi'k,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  very  skilful. 

til  iiiiiiii  m  in  itiiis  his  Bit, 


and  the  figures,  if  not  traced  around  with  thread,  are  effaced  before  the  work  is 
done ;  but  Mrs.  Hendricks'  coloring  on  all  Mnds  of  stuff,  IS  WARRANTED  TO 
DEFY  RUBBING,  though  it  can  be  easily  washed  out.     She  is  an  engraver,  aud 


ENGRAVES  HER  OWN  STAMPS, 


and  thus  is  enabled  to  supply  herself  with   all  the  latest  patterns  fashionable  in 
Eastern  and  European  cities. 

Any  customer  can  get  a  'new  pattern  cut,  without  charge,  if  Mrs.  Hendricks 
can  use  it  afterwards.  Although  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  busings*  in 
San  Francisco,  ALL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MRS.  HEJND- 
RICKS,  and  send  the  most  difficult  work  to  her.  . 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  and  EXAMINE  HER  PATTERNS 

BUSINESS  HOURS  from  9  A.  M.  TO  5  :  30  P.  M.,  and  from  1  to  9  P.  M. 
Remember  the  number, 

621  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


VESTT^G-E    OE    1861. 


Red  Wine,  warranted  pure  grape  juice,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  distilled  liquor.  The  flavor  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  berry  and  stem  of  the  grape,  and  the 
color  from  its  skin.  The  color  is  dark  red  ;  the  fermenta- 
tion complete  ;  the  class  strong  and  dry ;  the  flavor,  free 
from  ground  taste,  and  similar  to  that  of  Burgundy.  It  is 
admitted  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best  wine  of  its  class 
made  in  California.  It  is  made  in  the  vineyard  of  John 
S.  Hittell,  at  Anaheim: 


FOR  SALE  BY 


01 


Southeast  Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


I.  M.  SINGER  &.  GO'S 


The  No.  2,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $110,  reduced  to  $90. 

The  No.  1,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $100  reduced  to  $75  ■ 

The  Favorite  "  Letter  A"  Transverse  Shuttle,  Family  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $75, 
reduced  to  $60. 


SINGER  &  CO'S  MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  IN  THE  GREAT  MANU- 
factories  of  the  East,  for  the  manufacture  of  Clothing,  Boots,  Shoes  and 
Gaiters,  Upholstery,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Trimming,  Gloves.  Hat  Binding,  &c. 
are  justly  celebrated  and  acknowledged  Superior  To  All  Others  in  consequence 
of  their  speed,  correctness  of  action,  durability,  economy  in  use,  and  general 
adaptability  to  every  fabric  requiring  to  be  sewed. 


LOTTIE  "A* 


with  all  the  new  improvements,  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  will  sew  anything — from  the  running  of  a  tuck 
in  Tarltan,  to  the  making  of  an  Overcoat.  It  can  fell,  hem,  bind,  braid,  gather, 
tuck,  quilt,  and  has  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  work. 
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"Will  be  WARRANTED  to  do,  in  the  best  manner,  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
can  be  done  on  the  most  popular  Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  of  our  Machines,  can  rely  upon 
courteous  attention  at  the  Exhibition  and  Salesropm. 

Circulars,  containing  interesting  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

131  Montgomery  Street, 

WM.  BRODERICK, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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FOR  WOOD  AND  ANTHRACITE  OR  RITUMINOUS  COAL, 

IMPROVED    IN    1859, 

With  New  and  Extra  Large  Fines,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet  Rottom  Flue. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years.  Stoves 
are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  leave  our  works  unless  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,   and  all   other    culinary 
operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the  front  doors 
open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  securing  a  direct  draft 
through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and  back 
flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated  air  always  rises,  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any  value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the  Stove  may 
be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  compressing  and 
Inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently 
heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  ou  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility  of  smoke 
entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET.— Both  useful 
ond  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  orrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for  the  bath 
room  equal  to  any  range. 

Beware  of  Numerous  Imitations  in  the  Market,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any 
of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of   the  Manufacturers, 
are  on  each  Stove.     No  other  genuine. 
For  sale  by 

CALEB  M.  SICKLER, 

422  Kearny  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 
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By  JOHN   S.   HITTELL. 


Published  by  A.  ROMAN  &  CO.,  417  Montgomery  St. 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  State. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  work  by  the 
Press : — 

This  is  the  best  statistical  and  descriptive  work  on  California  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared— we  meaD,  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes. — Boston  Transcript. 

Everything  that  a  person  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the  Pacific  can  wish 
to  know,  he  will  find  clearly  set  forth.  *  *  Nor  is  the  book  a  mass  of  dull  facts 
and  figures.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  generalizations  and  lively  gossip,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  reading. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  will  become  the  hand-book  of  reference  for  all  travelers,  and  all  those  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  State,  and  desire  specific  knowledge  of  its  resources. — Boston 
Post. 

Mr.  Hittell  evidently  aimed  to  make  a  reliable  and  useful,  not  an  ornamental 
book.  Its  attractions  consist  in  its  straightforward,  well  authenticated  and  systemat- 
ic narration  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  ever  recorded  of  any  country.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  facts,  told  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  exag- 
geration or  boastfulness. — Marysville  Appeal. 

The  latest  work  on  California,  if  written  from  authentic  sources  and  by  a  com- 
petent hand,  may  safely  be  presumed  to  be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  With 
such  a  marvelous  development  of  physical  and  social  resources  as  has  been  experi- 
enced in  our  new  El  Dorado,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  historian  or  statician  to  keep 
pace  with  the  magnificent  reality.  Mr.  Hittell,  however,  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  being  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  but,  in  many  respects  possesses  supe- 
rior quahfications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her  brief  existence  ;  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  some  of  her  most  important  concerns ;  is  fully  identified  with  her  interests, 
and  cherishes  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  although  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  local  prejudices.  With  the  habit  of  shrewd  observation  and 
extensive  research,  he  combines  no  ordinary  skill  in  literary  composition,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  clear,  Uvely  and  impressive  narrative  of  facts,  he  has  few  superiors.  His  book, 
accordingly,  shows  great  affluence  of  detail;  its  statements  are  carefully  put  together  ; 
it  is  overflowing  with  valuable  information ;  and  in  point  of  style,  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  qualities  that  are  always  attractive  to  the  popular  taste.  The  matter  is  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  sections,  according  to  a  very  convenient  method,  presenting 
the  various  topics  in  a  clear  light  and  without  confusion,  and  enabling  the  reader  to 
find  the  speciality  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit  with  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  there  is  a  variety  of 
curious  and  interesting  information,  while  the  more  practical  topics  of  Agriculture, 
Mining  and  Commerce  are  treated  with  great  fullness  and  exactness. — N.  Y.  Tr 
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The  Pacific  Monthly  now  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  numbers  among 
its  contributors  the  best  writers  of  this  State,  and  offers  to  those  who  love  a 
chaste,  thoughtful  and  elegant  style  of  literature  attractions  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  publication  on  this  coast.  All  mere  sensational  articles  will  be 
excluded  from  its  pages,  and  only  those  of  solid  and  permanent  interest  will 
be  admitted.  Its  aim  will  be  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of  this  State, 
and  give  to  the  world  a  truthful  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  California. 

It  will  be  designed  for  all  classes  of  readers,  male  as  well  as  female,  on 
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Our  corps  of  poetical  contributors  includes  some  of  first  class  talent, 
and  on  the  whole  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  magazine  in 
America. 

"The  Wife  ;  a  Story  of  California,"  now  attracting  attention  at  the  East 
as  well  as  here,  will  run  through  the  present  volume.  A  series  of  articles 
on  the  Malayan  Islands  will  soon  appear.  Sketches  of  such  features  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  have  been  overlooked  by  other  writers  will  be  continued. 
The  scenery,  soil,  climate,  resources,  life  and  other  topics  relating  to  this 
State  "will  receive  special  attention.  A  Children's  Corner  and  a  Ladies'  De- 
partment will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  this  magazine. 

We  shall  continue  to  give,  as  heretofore,  original  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  new  California  plants. 

In  fine,  the  Pacific  Monthly  will  depend  on  its  merits  alone,  aiming  to  win 
the  love  and  support  of  a  liberal  California  public ;  and  beyond  its  deserts 
it  will  ask  no  favors. 
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ALCOHOL    AS    A    MEDICINAL     AGENT. 

(An  Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Dashaivay  Association.) 


BY    L.    TWICHELL,    M.  D. 


All  agents,  of  whatsoever  name  or  nature,  which  are  capable  of 
producing  a  change,  or  of  acting  upon  our  corporeal  system  me- 
dicinally or  physiologically,  whether  it  be  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
food  we  eat,  the  fluids  we  drink,  or  the  various  articles  used  as 
medicine,  I  shall  include  under  one  general  head  denominated  by 
the  term  excitants. 

The  mode  in  which  excitants  act  or  produce  their  effects  is  often 
made  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  source  of  discordant  opin- 
ions among  professional  men.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the 
whys  or  the  wherefores,  I  will  state  what  I  deem  to  be  the  facts, 
such  as  I  have  found,  in  their  practical  application  as  principles,  to 
coincide  and  harmonize  with  the  great  law  of  unity — the  law  of 
nature — which,  attentively  studied  and  carefully  obeyed,  unfolds 
and  explains  many  an  intricate  point  which  would  otherwise  seem 
a  mystery. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  are  the 
various  effects  of  excitants  made  manifest.  Whether  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  or  whether  externally  applied,  or  whether  taken  into  the 
general  circulation  and,  by  the  blood,  carried  directly  to  the  brain 
and  nervous  centres,  the  truth  of  one  universal  law  is  ever  vindi- 
cated, and  never  departed  from  in  a  single  instance.  Upon  the  re- 
sponse of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  always  depends  the  mani- 
festation of  physiological  phenomena.     Those  phenomena  will  be 
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natural  or  morbid,  according  to  the  character  of  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  agent. 

Again,  this  one  general  class,  which  I  have  denominated  ex- 
citants, I  will  subdivide  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these  I  will 
designate  by  the  term  stimulants.  By  these,  I  mean  all  articles 
capable  of  exciting  the  system  in  a  manner  congenial  with  its  own 
healthy  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  comfort.  In 
the  second  class,  which  I  term  irritants,  may  be  included  every  ar- 
ticle which  produces  effects  that  are  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
health,  or  which  disagree  with  the  natural,  healthy  movements  of 
life.  Here  now  I  will  mention  an  important  fact — a  fact  I  wish  to 
have  remembered.  There  are  many  excitants  which  may  be  either 
stimulants  or  irritants.  The  character  of  any  agent,  whether  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant  or  an  irritant,  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
used,  the  previous  condition  of  the  person  or  patient  brought  under 
its  influence,  and  the  time  the  agent  is  continued  to  be  used.  In 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  now  propose  to  take  up  and 
examine  three  important  articles  in  common  use  as  medicinal  agents, 
and  see  if  we  cannot,  by  carefully  tracing  the  analogy,  by  some 
means  discover  the  true  and  legitimate  use  of  alcohol. 

I  will  commence  with  calomel;  for  this  is  an  article  against 
which  there  is  a  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  popular  prejudice — 
based,  not  upon  mere  fancy,  but  upon  the  absolute  facts  of  its  ac- 
tual abuse,  and  consequently  life-destroying  influence.  Before 
speaking  of  its  appropriate  use,  I  will  allude  to  the  two  processes 
of  waste  and  repair  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  healthy 
living  body,  and  must  be  performed  in  a  perfect  and  well-balanced 
manner  in  order  that  a  state  of  health  may  be  continued.  The 
process  of  waste  is  performed  by  that  portion  of  the  animal  econo- 
my which  carries  off  and  removes  from  the  system  every  portion  of 
effete  matter  which  is  no  longer  useful  or  suitable  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  animal  life.  The  process  of  repair  is  performed  by 
another  portion  of  the  animal  econom}^  which  prepares,  takes  up 
and  carries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  the  elements  appropriate  for 
the  construction  of  the  different  tissues.  The  continuation  and 
healthy  performance  of  these  two  processes  depend  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  vito-electrical  force  or  nervous  influence,  generated  in 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  and  transmitted  by  the  nervous  tele- 
graphs to  the  entire  body,  thereby  enabling  each  and  every  organ 
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to  discbarge  its  own  peculiar  duties.  When,  from  any  cause  what- 
soever, this  brain  power  or  nervous  force  shall  be  reduced  below 
the  standard  of  health,  then  some  organ  in  the  system  will  fail  to 
receive  its  due  amount  of  nervous  influence,  and  soon  begin  to 
manifest  an  inability  to  do  its  appropriate  work.  Frequently  the 
liver  will  be  the  first  organ  to  complain — the  usual  amount  of  bile 
is  not  secreted  and  indigestion  follows,  presenting  a  condition 
wherein  calomel  may  with  propriety  be  used  with  efficiency  and  a 
certainty  which  does  not  attend  the  use  of  any  other  article  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  in  its  place.  An  incredibly  small 
amount  of  this  agent,  properly  used,  and  which  seldom  needs  to  be 
repeated  in  any  given  case,  will,  by  its  action  upon  that  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  which  regulates  and  controls  the  secreting  power 
of  the  liver,  cause  it  to  resume  its  wonted,  action  ;  and  coinciding 
with  a  natural  state  of  health,  which,  backed  up  and  maintained  by 
the  use  of  some  general  agent  that  has  the  power  of  increasing  and 
reestablishing  the  healthy  standard  of  brain  and  nervous  influence, 
will  soon  enable  the  patient  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  doctor 
and  his  remedies. 

I  have  portrayed  the  bright  side,  now  let  us  look  at  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture. 

Usually  in  such  cases  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  liver 
is  considered  the  head  and  front  of  all  offending.  Wrong  premises 
are  taken,  and  consequently  wrong  practices  pursued.  It  is  argued 
that,  if  a  little  calomel  is  good,  more  is  better ;  so  thousands  are 
dosed  with  it,  till  lasting  and  irreparable  damages  are  done,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  transmitted  to  generations  that  follow. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  medicinal  agents,  which  I  propose 
to  examine,  is  strychnine.  I  have  chosen  this  article  because,  at 
the  present  day,  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  charge  upon  it  the 
bad  results  or  life-destroying  effects  of  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  However  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  charge,  it 
matters  not.  The  most  prominent  fault  which  I  can  see  in  the 
adulteration  is  this  :  the  quantity  of  strychnine  is  altogether  too 
small.  Were  each  ounce  of  the  poisoned  liquid  drank  sure  to  cause 
death  within  fifteen  minutes,  depend  upon  it  we  should  not  have 
the  statistics  showing  that  fifty  thousand  victims  annually  fill  the 
drunkard's  grave.  Even  were  the  same  number  of  deaths  to  be 
registered  as  suicides  by  the  use  of  strychnine,  the  picture  would 
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be  far  brighter ;  for  with  it  would  not  be  connected  the  incalculable 
amount  of  poverty,  crime,  suffering  and  moral  degradation  which 
attends  the  slower  process  of  poisoning.  In  passing,  we  will  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  appropriate  and  legitimate  use  of  this  pow- 
erful agent  as  a  medicine.  In  many  cases  of  paralysis  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  system — a  palsied  limb,  for  instance — by  the  adminis- 
tering of  this  remedy  in  small  and  suitable  doses,  which  act  upon 
those  portions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  that  control  the 
powers  of  sensation  and  motion,  we  are  often  gratified  in  seeing  the 
partially  dead  limb  awaking  to  life,  and  giving  undisputable  evi- 
dences of  its  gradual  return  to  health.  Let  this,  thus  far  benign 
agent,  be  administered  in  an  increased  quantity,  and  we  have  con- 
vulsions ;  increase  the  quantity  still  more,  and  death  will  soon  fol- 
low. Here  then  we  have  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that 
universal  principle,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  :  that  the  self- 
same agent  may  be  either  a  stimulant,  when  properly  used,  pro- 
ducing effects  congenial  to  the  laws  of  health,  or,  when  perverted 
in  its  use,  may  become  an  irritant  capable  of  producing  disease  and 
certain  death. 

Finally,  the  last,  in  the  series  of  agents  that  I  proposed  to 
examine,  now  comes  up  for  our  consideration.  The  chemical 
origin  of  alcohol  will  first  demand  our  attention.  When  I  tell  you 
that  its  elementary  principles  are  precisely  the  same  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  two  of  the  purest  substances  in  nature,  you  will 
at  once  see  that  the  evils  attending  its  use  depend  not  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  qualities,  but  upon  the  abuse  and  perverted  use  made  of 
it.  Pure  diamond,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  pure  car- 
bon, which  combined  in  certain  proportions  with  hydrogen  and 
o.\ygen,  the  elementary  principles  of  the  bright  and  sparkling  water, 
constitute  the  identical  agent  knowm  as  alcohol.  The  same  ele- 
mentary principles,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  combined  in  va- 
rious proportions,  constitute  sugar,  starch,  and  gums. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  investing  alcohol  with  a  character 
of  too  much  dignity.  I  simply  wish  to  see  it  occupy  that  position 
only  where  Grod  and  nature  have  placed  it. 

If  I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
reform,  it  is  to  aid  in  the  redemption  of  alcohol  from  that  disrepu- 
table and  degraded  position  to  which  the  errors  and  vices  of  men 
have  for  ages  been  reducing  it.     And  what  does  this  reform  con- 
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template  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  a  change  in  our  mode  of  tactics,  by- 
removing  this  agent  from  its  present  degraded  position  and  placing 
it  where  it  belongs,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  presented,  disguised 
in  all  its  fascinating  forms,  to  tempt  and  allure  our  weak  and  fallen 
brothers  ? 

It  is  said  that  when  the  process  of  distillation  was  first  success- 
fully put  in  use,  some  of  the  philosophers  of  that  day  verily  believed 
that  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  human  immortality.  Now, 
since  the  distilled  liquors  have  traveled  the  earth  over,  been  tasted, 
tried,  used  and  abused  by  all  nations,  with  such  alarming  results, 
we  can  see  how  the  weakness  of  man,  in  his  approximation  to 
truth,  has  kept  him  vacillating  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from 
the  extreme  of  confidence  to  that  of  distrust,  from  confident  hope 
to  distressing  fear ;  and  all  because  he  has  misapprehended  and  mis- 
applied the  munificence  of  Diety. 

But  now  to  the  summing  up  of  the  question — can  alcohol  in 
any  of  its  preparations  be  consistently  used  as  as  a  medicine  ?  and 
if  so,  what  are  the  conditions  indicating  or  requiring  its  use  ?  Be- 
fore answering  this  question,  I  will  refer  you  again  to  the  general 
classification  of  all  agents  under  the  head  or  name  of  excitants,  and  ■ 
which  I  have  again  subdivided  into  two  classes,  termed  stimulants 
and  irritants.  I  will  also  remind  you  of  the  universal  and  unde- 
viating  law  that  ail  excitants  produce  their  effects  upon  the  animal 
economy  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  By 
keeping  these  facts  in  view,  you  will  the  better  understand  what 
follows. 

In  disease,  the  controlling  power  of  nervous  influence  is  always 
below  the  standard  of  health  ;  consequently  cases  occur  requiring 
the  use  of  some  agent  capable  of  ready  and  agreeable  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  system,  and  this  indication  can  sometimes  be  met 
by  the  timely  and  appropriate  use,  in  moderate  quantities,  of  some 
alcoholic  preparations,  whereby  nervous  energy  is  aroused,  and  an 
increased  amount  of  vito-electrical  force  is  sent  out  to  every  part 
of  the  body  ; — the  stomach  participating  in  the  congenial  influence, 
the  appetite  is  increased  and  digestion  aided,  indicating  the  restora- 
tion of  an  equilibrium  in  the  processes  of  waste  and  repair.  Let 
this  agent  be  increased  or  too  long  continued,  and  the  good  sought 
to  be  attained  by  its  use  will  surely  be  annulled,  and  a  state  of  en- 
hanced evil  as  surely  follow. 
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I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  alcoholic  excitants  are 
required  oraty  in  cases  of  great  prostration  ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  patient  in  his  feeble  condition 
has  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  the  propriety  of  their  use — that  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  physiological  symptoms  manifested  to  the 
careful  observation  of  the  attending  physician,  who  alone  should 
dictate  the  dose,  and  the  time  of  its  use. 

Brother  Dashaways,  you  may  rest  assured  there  is  one  allopathic 
physician  at  least  so  far  apostatized  from  the  popular  medical  faith, 
that  he  will  not  give  certificates  to  enable  you  to  secure  the  privi- 
lege of  using  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  medicine ;  for,  when  you  are 
able  to  apply  for  a  certificate,  or  to  go  to  the  druggist's  for  wine, 
ruin,  gin,  or  brandy,  they  are  not  the  remedies  you  need  ;  attention 
to  temperature,  air,  exercise  and  food,  with  patronage  of  the 
hydrant,  may  much  more  wisely  be  trusted  to  complete  the  cure.  Let 
no  one  say  that  I  have  given  license  or  latitude  here  for  the  mere 
indulgence  of  any  man's  appetite. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  the  analogy  existing  in  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  three  agents  we  have  examined?  Did  time  permit,  I  could 
trace  the  same  analogy  which  exists  in  relation  to  scores  of  agents 
in  common  use.  If  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  I  trust  enough  has 
been  said  to  serve  as  an  index  to  lead  you  to  investigate  the  charac- 
ter of  all  agents,  and  carefully  decide  whether,  in  the  manner  as 
vou  see  them  used,  they  are  acting  as  God  designed  them  for, 
agreeable  and  health-promoting  stimulants,  or  in  an  opposite  man- 
ner, as  health  and  life-destroying  irritants. 

A  state  of  perfect  health  never  requires  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages ;  and  he  who  may  seek  to  strengthen  his  argument  in 
favor  of  their  use  as  such  by  anything  which  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  their  medicinal  use,  might  with  as  much  reason  or  propriety 
argue  that  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  prussic  acid,  which  have  been 
medicinally  used  with  the  happiest  results,  should  also  be  manufac- 
tured into  palatable  beverages,  and  handed  out  to  the  world,  to  be 
freely  used  without  restriction.  All  will  see  that  such  logic  would 
at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  and  leave  him  no  other  basis  for  h  s  ar- 
gument than  his  slavery  to  fashionable  custom,  and  the  intaraliing 
influence  of  his  own  vitiated  appetite. 

If  the  opinions  which  I  have  advanced  are  at  variance  with  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  my  professional  brethren,  with  all 
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due  deference  to  them,  I  must  say,  that  after  years  of  experience 
and  careful  investigation,  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  such  views 
with  the  unquestionable  conviction  of  their  truth  and  fitness  for 
practical  application. 

When  these  views  or  principles  shall  be  properly  promulgated 
and  practically  applied,  I  shall  look  for  and  confidently  expect  a 
reformation  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  many  agents,  among  which,  al- 
cohol stands  at  the  head  ;  and,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  physicians  and  druggists,  to  be  dispensed  by 
them  only  when  needed  ;  and  Heaven  grant  there  might  be  more  of 
them  with  whom  it  could  be  safely  trusted. 


BROG    TO    ME    FLOWERS. 


BY    HERBERT    C.    DORR. 


Bring  to  me  flowers,  sweet  flowers  in  bloom, 

All  fresh  with  dew  let  them  be  ; 
My  love  that  sleeps  in  a  peaceful  dream, 

A  chaplet  I'll  weave  for  thee. 
I'll  make  it  of  purest  lilies  white. 

And  violets,  heavenly  blue, 
Yet  whiter  her  skin  in  the  morning  light, 

And  her  eyes  have  a  deeper  hue. 

Her  lips  are  rose  leaves  folded  apart, 

That  breathe  fragrance  on  the  air, 
And  white  waves  rise  o'er  her  beating  heart, 

That  seem  to  me  passing  fair. 
Her  drooping  form  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 

Like  a  snow-white  bird  doth  rest, 
With  folded  wings,  on  the  living  deep, 

Of  my  throbbing,  loving,  breast. 


The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close, 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below 

And  flows  and  cannot  cease  to  flow.  — Byron. 


CALIFORNIA  FLAXWORTS. 
(Linum  decurrens  and  L.  trisejpalum.     Kellogg.) 


BY  DE.  A.  KELLOGG. 


We  have  several  species  of  Wild  Flax  in  this  State  ;  two,  if  not 
three,  of  which  are  found  in  this  vicinity.  The  most  common  is 
the  L.  Califomicum ;  an  annual  herb  about  a  foot  in  hight,  much 
branched  at  the  moderately  spreading  summit,  becoming  almost 
leafless  below  ;  the  flowers  whitish  or  slightly  pink  tinged,  abound- 
ing in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  A  few  years  since  several 
large  bales  were  collected  near  Marysville  and  brought  to  this  city 
for  exportation,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was  the  "Canch- 
elagua  (an  Erythrea.)  From  experiments,  it  proved  a  powerful 
medicine,  puking  and  purging  in  the  most  approved  style;  in  lesser 
doses,  a  bitter  tonic  and  diuretic,  also  as  a  more  or  less  successful 
remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague.  Two  forms  of  this  species  are  also 
found  back  of  Oakland.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  not 
stop  now  to  sketch  it. 

A  species  of  Flax  we  take  to  be  new,  was  sent  to  us,  from  the 
head-waters  of  Feather  river,  by  Mrs.  Thayer.  This  plant  resembles 
the  L.  perenne ;  see  Fig.  I.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  blue  ; 
and  might  be  prized  as  a  beautiful  ornament  but  for  their  ephemeral 
character.  The  stems,  branches  and  flower  stalks  are  doubled  or 
running  down  united,  or  as  we  say  technically,  "  decurrent  " — the 
flowers,  as  will  be  seen,  are  all  inclined  to  one  side — the  long  pedi- 
cels on  which  they  stand  are  lateral  to  the  leaves  and  distinctly 
quadrangular  a  little  below  the  flower  near  the  articulation.  The 
seed-vessel  has  ten  cells,  etc. ;  the  figure  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
general  character  of  the  plant. 

Our  second  figure  is  a  sketch  of  another  new  and  interesting 
shrubby  species,  found  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bolander  on  the  White  Hills  back 
of  Oakland.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  appearing  about  the  last  of 
June.  The  stems  are  slightly  three-sided ;  the  bark,  when  old, 
smooth  shining  cinnamon  brown ;  the  numerous  slender,  straight 
branchlets  terminated  by  a  few  small  flowers ;  the  pubescence  is 
both  simple  and  starry.  The  remarkable  calyx  has  only  three  di- 
visions, hence  our  specific  name  trisepalum;  the  other  two  divisions 
being  mere  rudiments. 
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The  ten  stamens  are  very  short,  and  the  style  simple  or  united 
the  whole  length,  instead  of  five  separate  ones,  as  seen  in  the  former 
figure  ;  stigmas  three,  fruit  three-valved,  three-celled  and  only  three 
seeds  maturing;  they  are  unlike  the  seeds  in  Fig.  1,  being  sub- 
three-angled,  black  and  rough. 


THE   WILLOW-LEAF    FLEA-BANE. 

{Conyza  salicifolla.     Kellogg.) 


BY   DR.   A.    KELLOGG. 


The  Marsh  Flea-banes  have  been  much  used  for  making  Flea  Pow- 
ders, as  the  generic  name  Conyza  implies — from  a  Greek  word, 
Konis,  dust;  or  from  Konops,  a  gnat.  As  it  is  equally  useful  for 
dispersing  both,  the  name  is  sufficiently  suggestive.  The  only 
species  we  have  had  opportunity  to  test  in  this  matter  are  those  of 
the  middle  and  south  Atlantic  States — C.  Carnphorata  or  Marylandica 
and  the  bifrons.  They  abound  in  low,  wet  salt  or  fresh  wTater 
marshes,  and  in  ponds  or  the  shallow  basins  of  uplands.  These  are 
strong-scented  when  bruised,  and  to  many,  the  mixed  camphor  and 
bitter-weed  aroma  is  very  offensive,  although  we  rather  like  it,  when 
no  one  else  need  be  consulted. 

The  C.  bifrons  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  during 
the  winter.  Every  frosty  day  the  base  of  the  stem  shoots  out 
beautiful  folds  of  broad  icy  ribbons  coiled  up  as  large  as  one's  fist. 
or  often  double  fist.  These  pearly  bows  are  as  thin  and  delicate  as 
the  finest  tissue  paper.  In  the  South,  at  least,  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
plant  alone.  We  have  personally  verified  these  observations.  El- 
liott asks  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  peculiar  quality  of 
the  plant,  or  only  to  the  structure. 

This  new  California  species  is  perennial  or  evergreen,  in  our 
mild  winters,  blooming  from  September  to  March  and  April.  Our 
small  branch  was  sketched  from  a  blooming  April  specimen  brought 
from  Paper  Mill  Creek  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bolander,  who  assures  us  it  is  quite 
a  shrub  of  six  to  ten  feet  high,  resembling  a  willow  at  a  distance. 
It  differs  from  the  South  American  C.  triplinervia  in  being  shrubby. 
The  leaves  also  are  not  "  ovate-lanceolate,"  but  simply  lanceolate  ; 
the  seeds  are  not  smooth,  but  silky,  etc.  We  hope  to  be  able  this 
fall  to  make  further  observations  on  the  plant,  and  inquire  more 
fully  into  its  qualities  when  we  obtain  ample  specimens. 


AMONG-     THE     SIERRAS. 


BY    ELIZABETH    WILLIAMS. 


Soon  after  leaving  Folsom,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  first  mining 
ground.  It  was  worked  by  Chinamen,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
considerable  settlement  of  both  men  and  women  from  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  This  was  probably  a  deserted  claim  which  their  patient 
industry  still  makes  available.  The  country  between  here  and 
Placerville  is  truly  delightful ;  the  scenery  is  park-like — smooth 
swarded  grass  interspersed  with  groups  of  fine  trees.  Homesteads 
are  seen  along  the  road,  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  closely 
embowered  roses  we  have  ever  seen.  Soon,  from  out  this  smiling 
land,  we  gain  the  first  view  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Sierras 
rising  above  the  blue  distance  like  the  first  view  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
But  who  shall  compare  the  temperature  of  Switzerland  or  even 
Italy  with  the  tropical  brightness  and  clearness  of  a  Californian 
sky  !  Nor  could  we  fail  to  note  how  bountiful  nature  showers  right 
into  the  very  sands  of  the  road,  like  sparkling  diamond  dust,  the 
tiniest,  most  fragrant  and  exquisite  little  white  flowers.  The  char- 
acter! tic  of  California  vegetation  is  its  extreme  fineness.  The  close- 
grained  texture  of  the  trees,  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  leaves, 
the  straight  and  majestic  growth  of  the  Coniferae,  as  we  advance 
further,  are  still  distinctive  and  characteristic. 

The  evening  was  descending  as  we  entered  through  the  long, 
swart  shadows  of  the  pines  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  Sierras. 
The  trail  wound  round  a  majestic  defile,  where  the  eye  could  hardly 
penetrate  the  depth  of  the  abyss  that  lay  within  two  feet  of  the 
stage  wheels.  The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  lit  up  with  a  misty 
and  vapory  splendor  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  this  dread 
ravine.  The  tall  pines  that  fringed  its  steep  descent  looked  like 
mere  seedling  shrubs  in  a  nursery.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
beauty  of  this  sudden  illumination.  Nature  had  rent  these  tre- 
mendous chasms  and  then,  with  a  mother's  care,  softly  covered  up 
the  rude  granite,  spread  a  smooth  sward  down  the  rough  mountain 
side,  and  fringed  it  with  the  smoothest  and  finest  of  the  Coniferas. 

But  the  grey  evening  drew  on  and  gave  a  fresher  breath  and  a 
deeper  voice  to  the  mountain  torrents,  and  a  darker  shade  to  the 
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everlasting  bills  on  whose  limits  we  had  now  fairly  entered.  The 
large  stars  soon  lighted  us  on  our  road,  but  only  allowed  us  to  guess 
dimly  at  the  depths  of  the  chasms  on  whose  edges  we  were  slowly 
winding.  Sometimes  a  roaring,  rushing  torrent  ran  far  below, 
casting  up  a  grateful  freshness — the  fragrant  breath  of  the  wild 
darling  of  the  Sierras.  The  night  darkens  ;  our  lamps  are  lighted, 
making  our  narrow  way  dimly  visible — stern  walls  of  rock  on  one 
side,  an  abyss  of  infinite  horror  within  a  foot  of  the  other.  Some- 
times the  shape  of  a  gigantic  fir  trunk  looms  across  your  vision ; 
then  a  ravine  in  the  rocks,  fit  place  for  robbers  to  waylay  the  treasure- 
laden  caravans.  But  it  is  now  past  midnight,  and  you  begin  to  feel 
a  curious  impression  that  the  driver  is  asleep  ;  that  the  lamps  may 
go  out ;  and  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  drifting  into  the  vast  eternal 
spaces,  by  a  sudden  crash  that  will  topple  you  into  a  rocky  depth 
which  no  human  eye  has  yet  explored,  and  whence  no  human  hand 
can  save  you.  All  at  once  there  is  a  stop.  An  unearthly  shriek 
makes  you  shiver.  You  faintly  request  an  explanation,  and  learn 
that  the  horses  are  baulky  and  are  hesitating  about  the  approach- 
ing pull  up  hill.  Somewhat  reassured,  you  glance  from  the  window 
and  discover  that  what  you  had  thought  was  the  light  of  some  soli- 
tary house,  was  the  lamps  of  the  other  stage  winding  up  higher  in 
the  mountain  passes.  Day  dawns  upon  us  in  the  region  of  snow, 
and  yet  the  air  is  not  chilly  but  reviving  and  refreshing — pure, 
potent  and  magnetic,  as  a  draught  of  the  elixir  of  life.  Now  we 
attain  the  first  summit,  and  are  seemingly  in  a  valley,  though  at  a 
distance  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
loveliest  of  California's  mountain  lakes — Lake  Tahoe — lies  sparkling 
in  the  light,  and  embosomed  in  beauty,  guarded  in  the  arms  of  the 
mountains  like  a  sleeping  child,  it  laughs  its  awakening  smile  of  joy 
in  the  morning.  We  are  now  about  descending,  leaving  the  snows 
and  pines,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  a  good 
breakfast  at  "  Yanks."  We  rush  down  the  mountain  at  rather  an 
alarming  rate  of  speed,  and  soon  bowl  across  a  rude  bridge  that 
spans  a  mountain  torrent,  into  the  level,  beautifully-wooded  country 
which  leads  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  We  are  beside  it ;  how 
smooth  it  is,  like  a  sheet  of  plate  glass — so  gentle  and  yet  so  un- 
fathomable, like  some  beings  one  meets  with  in  the  world  occasion- 
ally, for  a  line  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  will  not  reach  the  bottom 
in  many  places.     In  spite  of  its  great   altitude  and  its   location 
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among  the  snow-clad  Sierras,  this  little  lake  never  freezes,  but 
maintains  an  even  temperature  the  year  round ;  supplied  probably 
from  springs  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  Are  we  in  the 
valley  yet?  By  no  means.  Soon  we  attain  the  second  summit,  and 
Carson  Valley  lies  stretched  down  far  below  us  in  the  blue  distance1. 
We  reach  Van  Sickle's  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  This  is  the  great 
stopping  place  for  the  teams — "  mountain  schooners,"  as  they  call 
them — which  traverse  the  Sierras  with  freight  and  provisions  for 
the  territory.  Not  unpicturesque  are  these  slow  moving  teams, 
winding  their  slow  length  along,  or  resting  and  reposing  at  evening. 
Sometimes  we  came  across  a  pack  train  resting ;  all  the  saddles 
symmetrically  arranged  with  the  goods  behind  them  ;  camp  fires 
lighted ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  sylvan  repose  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  poet-artist  of  nature  and  animal  life. 

Six  weeks  after.  It  is  Sunday  in  Carson  City.  The  teams  are 
dragging  their  slow  length  along.  The  mule,  always  to  us  a  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  animal,  is  resting  in  the  corral  from  his 
labors,  or  stands  harnessed  by  the  side  of  the  storehouse,  while  the 
teams  are  being  unloaded.  Emblem  and  type  of  patient  endurance 
.and  cautious  courage ;  assimilated  and  affinitized  to  all  that  is  dry, 
mountainous,  steep,  grand,  awful  and  sublime  in  nature  ;  born  and 
cherished  in  the  Spanish  Sierras,  and  following  the  Spanish  trail  in 
.all  the  countries  whither  that  race  has  been  led  by  its  destiny  or  its 
•desire  for  conquest ;  tenacious,  unambitious,  yet  with  a  dash  of 
^poetry  and  romance,  very  Spanish  indeed,  in  its  characteristics ; 
such  is  the  mule. 

Divine  service  is  being  performed  at  the  school-house.  A  priest  in 
sacerdotal  vestments  is  standing  before  a  temporary  altar,  over  which  is 
suspended  a  little  brass  crucifix.  The  door  is  open  to  admit  the 
soft  spring  air.  We  look  and  pass  on — on  to  where  the  mountains 
commence,  and  the  town  is  left  behind,  where  the  cloud-shadows 
fall  so  softly  and  so  sweetly  on  the  brown  hill  side.  Here  is  a  sweet 
oasis  of  green  maintained  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  hidden  spring 
that  babbles  through  the  grass.  A  few  tall  pines  form  a  fragrant 
shade.  Blue  and  golden,  the  distant  hills  smile  in  the  serene 
heavens.  Higher  to  the  west,  behind  our  little  retreat,  rise  the 
snow-capped  peaks,  dark  with  pines,  sentinels  watching  the  plains 
and  marking  how  far  on  the  track  of  Washoe  and  Pah  Ute  treads 
the  white  man  ;  marking  in  silence  and  solitude  how,  in  the  eastern 
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desert,  have  gone  forth  the  teams  and  the  traders,  and  how  on  the 
plains,  heretofore  untrod  by  a  white  man's  foot,  lie  crowded  and 
confused  the  vagrant  encampments  which  are  the  germ  of  future  cities. 
Ever  changing  and  ever  striving  the  great  life  of  the  world  struggles 
through  countless  developments  to  the  attainment  of  final  order 
and  perfection.  Restless,  yet  mighty  and  god-like  thing;  active 
and  striving,  planning  and  working,  yet  needing  to  go  back  some- 
times and  pause  and  meditate  if  it  would  keep  its  own  equilibrium. 
This  is  why  we  love  the  mountains,  because  they  are  types  of  per- 
manence and  stability.  No  sower  sows  his  seed  here.  No  plow 
furrows  the  everlasting  granite.  Immovable,  steadfast,  their  influ- 
ence calms,  quiets  and  tranquilizes.  How  shining  soft  that  verdant 
foot-hill  lies  flecked  over  with  soft  cloud-shadow.  Not  a  step  upon 
the  distant  trail  that  winds  afar  off  into  the  canon.  The  spirit  of 
the  mountains  might  appear  behind  that  clump  of  pines  rising  from 
that  long  grass.  He  might  show  us,  perhaps,  the  secret  wealth 
that  is  hid  among  these  hills,  no  further  down  perhaps  than  the  roots 
of  the  flowers.  But  he  comes  not.  Dearer  and  fairer  forms  press 
closer  to  our  side.  The  wind  rises.  A  fine  mist  veils  the  moun- 
tains like  a  silvery  gauze.  We  turn  our  steps  homeward.  We 
wander  for  a  while  in  silence,  pleased  with  the  hush  and  repose. 
Soon  we  are  again  in  the  settlements.  An  Indian,  naked  from  the 
thighs  downward,  and  carrying  a  load  attached  to  his  head,  accom- 
panies us  to  the  door  with  a  string  of  fish.  These  people  have 
shock  heads  of  black  hair  cut  short.  In  spite  of  the  coarseness  of 
their  features,  the  women  have  often  small  and  beautifully  formed 
hands  and  feet.  I  saw  one  walking  down  the  street  in  great  style, 
having  a  hoop-skirt  over  her  ragged  habiliments.  They  are  an  un- 
promising looking  set  of  savages,  though  the  men  sometimes  employ 
themselves  in  chopping  wood,  and  in  other  labor,  and  dress  in  semi- 
civilized  garments.  These  are  mostly  Washoes.  The  Pah  Utes,  a 
a  nobler  and  more  warlike  tribe,  abide  in  the  desert. 

The  house  in  which  we  have  taken  up  our  temporary  abode  is 
among  the  pleasantest  in  the  valley.  A  clear  and  never-failing 
mountain  streamlet,  which  can  be  conducted  at  pleasure  through 
the  grounds,  affords  facilities  for  irrigation  and  consequent  fertility. 
Radishes  are  selling  here  now  for  a  dime  a  bunch.  There  is  a  nur- 
sery of  young  apple  trees  and  grape  vines.  The  rose  is  also  begin- 
ning to  bloom  here  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 
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There  is  no  church  as  yet  finished,  though  there  is  one  in  process 
of  erection.  There  is  no  cemetery.  On  the  hill  side,  scattered 
here  and  there,  without  line  or  bound  to  mark  a  limit,  sleep  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  have  passed  from  busy  life  in  this  valley.  They 
rest  as  quietly  and  securely  as  if  ensconced  under  the  costly  arches 
and  decorated  grounds  of  Greenwood  or  Mount  Auburn.  To  live 
in  the  hearts  of  those  we  love ;  to  be  linked  to  some  great  and  use- 
ful purpose ;  to  feel  that  in  the  divine  order  we  are  continually 
pressing  upward  and  onward ;  this  is  our  happiness  and  joy ;  the 
golden  link  that  binds  us  to  eternal  life,  whether  in  this  sphere  or 
the  next.  Weary  pilgrims  take  courage,  falter  not.  It  is  not  what 
we  do,  be  it  little  or  much,  but  in  what  manner  of  spirit  it  is  done, 
that  will  avail  us  on  the  day  when  all  things  shall  be  revealed.  We 
pass  away,  it  is  true,  like  the  dust  which  the  traveler  sheds  behind 
him  in  passing,  and  which  is  borne  off  by  the  winds  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  yet  we  are  eternal,  as  God's  love  is  eternal,  wise  forever  in 
his  wisdom,  illuminated  by  his  light.  What  cause  then  for  discour- 
agement ;  far  more  for  peace  and  joy.  The  humblest  among  us 
holds  on  to  life  on  precisely  the  same  tenure  as  the  noblest,  the 
bravest  and  wisest  among  us.  We  admire  the  noble,  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  instructive,  but  they  are  simply  the  pioneers  of  the  race, 
the  advance  guard  which  is  clearing  the  path  for  all  mankind. 

The  day  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  shadows  of  the  western 
mountains  are  lengthening  over  the  tranquil  plain.  There  is  an  in- 
expressible charm  in  the  sunset  among  these  mountains.  Bare,  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  low  and  stunted  vegetation,  riven 
into  ravines,  or  charred  with  land-slides,  they  are  transfigured  with 
a  rosy  glory  at  the  approach  of  -evening.  The  waste,  sterile  and 
sandy  recesses  shine  out  in  the  golden  light  until  you  dream  of  pos- 
sible mines,  lodes  and  ledges  embosomed  in  those  glowing  recesses, 
which  fancy  might  frame  were  lighted  up  from  the  prophetic  ra- 
diance of  their  hidden  and  deeply  buried  wealth.  The  twilight 
deepens  into  mystic  grayness.  The  more  distant  mountains  become 
aerial  and  spiritual.  The  lovely  glow  still  lights  the  soft  olive  green 
of  the  nearer  hills.     So  ends  Sunday  in  Carson. 


Virtue  makes  herself  light 

Through  darkness  for  to  wade.  — Spencer. 


THE    MINSTREL'S     FATHER-LAND 
(From  the  German  of  Kbrner  ) 

BY  J.   D.    STRONG. 


Where  is  the  minstrel's  father-land  1 
Where  sons  of  noble  sires  grow, 
Where  wreaths  of  classic  beauty  blow, 
Where  strong  and  brave  hearts  wildly  glow, 

By  freedom's  holy  fires  fanned — 

There  is  my  Father-land. 

How  is  the  minstrel's  Father-land  1 
Her  murdered  sons  she  now  invokes  ; 
She  weeps  beneath  those  foreign  yokes  ; 
She  once  was  called  the  Land  of  Oaks — 

The  Land  of  Freedom — German  Land — 

Such  was  my  Father-land. 

Why  weeps  the  minstrel's  Father-land  1 
She  weeps  because  her  princes  cower 
Beneath  a  blood-stained  tyrant's  power ; 
Her  sacred  words  live  not  an  hour ; 

Her  wildest  cries  move  not  a  hand — 

Thus  weeps  my  Father-land. 

Whom  calls  the  minstrel's  Father-land  % 
She  calls  on  God  with  dying  groans ; 
In  desperation's  thundering  tones 
She  calls  on  freedom — on  her  sons — 

On  retribution's  vengeful  hand — 

These  calls  my  Father-land. 

What  would  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
Oh !  she  would  slay  the  tyrant  hounds, 
And  drive  the  oppressor  from  her  bounds, 
Gi^e  to  her  sons  true  freedom's  crowns — 

Or  lay  their  bones  beneath  the  sand — 

This  would  my  Father-land. 
2 
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And  hopes  the  minstrel's  Father-land  1 
She  trusts  in  freedom's  holy  rod, 
In  that  dear  Mood  that  stains  her  sod, 
And  in  the  vengeance  of  her  God, 
Xor  vainly  trusts  His  scourging  hand  — 
Thus  hopes  my  Father-land. 


THE    WIFE 


A    STOEY    OF    OALIFOENTA. 


BY   MRS.   M.    D.   STRONG. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
"  Wal,"   said  Mr.   Jones,   sitting  down  unceremoniously  on  the 
threshold  of  Euth's  open  door,  "  I  thought  I'd  jist  step  over  this 
mornin'  and  let  ye  know  I've  sold  yer  hay." 

"  Sold  the  hay !  "  said  Ruth,  dropping  both  hands  and  work 
upon  her  lap. 

"Yes.  Why  you  'spected  I  would,  didn't  ye?  Yer  husband 
told  me  to  the  day  he  went  away,  if  'twant  bringin'  any  lower 
figger  by  the  time  we  was  through  balin'  it.  Bill  Scott  and  Mike, 
that  was  workin'  with  me,  heerd  him  say  it." 

"  Have  you  sold  it  all  ?  " 

"  Yes — every  bale  on't.  I  had  a  chance  to  sell  it  for  the  cash, 
without  havin'  to  deliver  it." 

"  But  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  do  this,  when  my  hus- 
band is  away,  without  consulting  me." 

"  Oh,  wal,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  removing  his  hat  and  wiping  his 
forehead  with  the  air  of  a  man  not  at  all  disturbed,  "  I  'sposed  there 
warnt  no  need  o'  that,  bein'  as  how  'twas  his  own  orders,  as  I  can 
bring  two  fellers  tu  prove.  But  here's  the  bill,  and  here's  my  ac- 
count for  harvestin'  on't,  and  some  other  little  affairs;  so  ye  can  see 
how  the  thing  stands." 

Ruth  took  the  papers  and  scanned  them  carefully.  "  But  I 
don't  understand,"  she  said  at  length;  "you  surely  do  not  mean  that 
the  money  you  have  received  for  the  whole  crop  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  your  bill  for  labor?  " 
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"  That's  jist  how  'tis,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  coolly  putting  on  his 
hat.  "  The  crop  was  'mazin'  light.  I  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
If  I'd  a  knowed  jist  how  'twas  goin'  to  be,  I  wouldn't  a  tried  to 
harvest  it  at  all.  Ye  see  we  didn't  have  no  late  rains  this  year,  and 
that  ar  was  mighty  onfortunit  for  Mr.  Edwards." 

Ruth  folded  up  the  papers  despondingly.  She  saw  how  entirely 
her  utter  ignorance  of  her  husband's  plans  and  doings  left  her  at 
the  mercy  of  this  man.     There  was  no  help  for  it. 

Mr.  Jones  arose  and  stood  with  one  foot  still  on  the  threshold. 
"  That  ere  man  Mike,  that  worked  with  the  hay-press,  haint  been 
paid,"  said  he  ;  "  I  'spose  he  wants  his  money  bad.  Mebbe  ye've 
got  a  few  dollars  by  ye — enough  to  let  him  have  what's  coinin'  tu 
him." 

Ruth  flushed  indignantly ;  yet  the  man's  cool  impudence  aston- 
ished quite  as  much  as  it  angered  her. 

"  You  have  acted  without  my  knowledge  or  approval,  so  far,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  I  prefer  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is  till  Mr.  Ed- 
wards returns." 

"  Oh,  ye  do,  hey  ?  'Spose  ye  don't  know  nothin'  when  he'll  be 
back?" 

"  Probably,  soon,"  said  Ruth,  taking  up  her  work  and  busying 
herself  with  it. 

Mr.  Jones  took  his  foot  down  from  the  door.  Ruth  cast  a  re- 
lieved glance  at  him.  "  He  is  really  going  at  last,"  thought  she. 
Not  quite  yet,  for  he  turned  his  back  to  her  for  a  moment  and  then 
slowly  turned  around  again. 

"  Wonder  what  on  airth  he's  a  doin'  over  to  'Frisco  so  long ! 
'Spose  you  know,"  he  added,  turning  his  keen,  inquisitive  glance 
upon  her  face. 

Ruth  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  Her 
lady-like  instincts,  however,  prevailed.  "If  you  have  nothing  more 
to  say  about  this  business,"  she  said,  rising,  "you  will  please  excuse 
me." 

"  Oh,  sartain,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  He  walked  away,  saying  to 
himself,  "  that  ere  woman  ain't  much  of  a  talker,"  and  never  sus- 
pecting in  his  fortunate  obtuseness,  that  he  had  been  rebuked. 

It  is  well  for  us  all  that  there  are  every  day  cares  and  duties 
pertaining  to  the  material  interests  of  life,  to  the  ever-recurring 
question  "  What  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  where- 
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withal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  that  claim  and  engross  our  attention, 
and  may  not  be  put  aside.  Were  it  otherwise,  who  can  tell  in  how 
many  cases  the  might  of  strong  passions,  or  the  morbid  action  of 
the  emotional  nature,  would  unsettle  the  mental  economy  and 
drive  reason  from  her  throne.  Let  us  thank  God,  then,  for  the 
merciful  doom  that  compels  the  great  mass  of  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  carefulness. 

Kuth  had  no  time  to  moralize  upon  the  subject,  but  she  felt  its 
influence  in  her  experience.  The  very  thought  and  effort  she  was 
obliged  to  expend  upon  the  supply  of  her  wants  seemed  to  lift  a 
little  the  edges  of  the  black  cloud  that  had  so  shut  out  light  and 
hope  from  her  life. 

It  was  now  September.  Arthur  had  been  absent  nearly  a  month, 
and  in  all  that  time  she  had  heard  nothing  from  him.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  would  remain  in  the  city  so  long  without  either  coming 
home  or  communicating  with  her  ?  or  had  he  gone  to  some  other 
part  of  the  State  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Gradually  the  bitter 
thought  that  she  was  an  unloved,  perhaps  a  deserted  wife,  and 
even  the  humiliating  mystery  of  that  letter,  grew  less  absorb- 
ing. Daily  necessities  crowded  them  a  little  into  the  background. 
She  wondered,  sometimes,  if  Arthur  really  knew  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  left  her.  She  had  no  money  in  her  purse,  no  fuel 
at  her  door,  and  very  little  remained  in  the  small  curtained  cupboard 
she  dignified  by  the  name  of  pantry.  However,  kind  Mary  Jones 
never  suffered  the  daily  supply  of  milk  to  fail,  and  Ruth  rejoiced 
in  her  heart  that  scarcity  in  the  little  cabin  would  not  stint  her 
child.  But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  She  knew  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  apply  to  Mr.  Jones  for  any  aid  whatever.  There 
was  his  wife — if  she  only  knew — but  no.  Ruth  could  not  bring 
herself  to  allow  any  one  to  suspect  her  actual  condition.  She  might 
sell  something — her  books,  or  some  piece  of  furniture.  But  then  it 
was  impossible  to  do  this,  without  drawing  attention  unpleasantly 
to  her  affairs,  except  it  were  done  through  Mr.  Jones,  and  she 
doubted  whether  any  funds  would  reach  her  safely  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  Then,  whenever  Arthur  did  return,  she  knew 
the  knowledge  of  any  such  thing  would  be  displeasing  to  him.  So 
she  gave  up,  the  idea  as  utterly  impracticable.  He  must  return 
some  time,  she  thought,  and  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  find 
his  home  at  least  no  more  comfortless  than  when  he  left  it.     She 
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would  try  to  keep  things  as  they  were  till  then.  There  was  the 
great  field  of  potatoes — there  was  no  fear  of  actual  starvation  so 
long  as  she  had  access  to  that.  And  as  for  the  fuel  necessary — why 
there  was  plenty  in  the  ravine;  she  wondered  that  had  not  occurred 
to  her  before.  With  a  few  hours'  labor,  she  might  collect  enough 
for  several  days.     She  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

So,  in  the  still  morning  of  the  ensuing  day,  leaving  Allie  re- 
posing, in  the  fullness  of  infantile  content,  upon  a  couch  of  dried 
leaves  draped  with  the  warm  folds  of  her  shawl,  she  began  her  task. 
Here  and  there,  on  either  bank,  under  the  bay  trees  and  the  willows, 
and  where  the  long  grey  moss  hung  from  the  oak  limbs,  she  worked 
as  far  as  she  dared  to  go  from  her  babe.  The  faggots  were  plenti- 
ful, and  her  pile  grew  rapidly.  It  was  novel  employment.  It  made 
her  almost  forget  her  dreary  present.  It  took  her  back  over  the 
long  years  to  the  dreamy  days  of  her  childhood.  She  thought  of 
the  fairy  story  she  used  to  read  about  the  little  girl  that  was  driven 
out  from  her  home  by  her  cruel  stepmother,  and  who  went  away 
into  the  woods  and  kept  house  for  the  seven  old  dwarfs  and  used  to 
go  out  and  gather  sticks  to  boil  the  tea-kettle,  and  how  the  brownies 
and  the  wood  sprites  all  loved  her  because  she  was  so  good  and 
gentle.  And  she  remembered  how  she  used  to  think  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  be  a  hermit  and  live  all  alone  in  the  great  forest,  and 
make  for  herself  friends  of  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  wild  creatures 
of  the  wood.  Altogether,  though  her  limbs  ached  with  weariness 
when  she  took  up  her  child  to  go  home,  she  counted  it  a  day  of  rest 
and  relief.  And  when  in  the  evening,  after  Allie  was  asleep,  she 
brought  home  the  bundles,  she  congratulated  herself  that  she  was 
provided  for  for  a  time  at  least,  and  no  one  need  ever  be  the  wiser. 

Day  after  day  of  September  passed,  and  still  Arthur  did  not 
come  and  there  was  no  word  from  him.  Sometimes  Ruth  brooded 
over  the  mystery  of  that  letter  with  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  and 
desertion,  and  sometimes  she  forgot  all  his  neglect  and  unkindness, 
and  distressed  herself  with  the  thought  that  he  might  be  sick,  alone 
and  among  strangers.  She  grew  paler  and  thinner  day  by  day — 
partly  from  wearing  unrest  of  spirit,  and  partly  from  lack  of  suffi- 
cient nourishing  food.  She  began  to  think  longingly  of  the  small 
game  that  she  knew  was  plentiful  farther  up  the  ravine.  There 
was  neither  rifle  nor  si  ot-gun  in  the  house,  and,  if  there  had 
been,  she  knew  not  how  to  use  them.     But  she  remembered  that 
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when  she  was  a  very  little  girl  she  had  been  an  adept  at  trap- 
ping squirrels,  and  snaring  birds,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  her 
aunt,  who  considered  it  a  very  unfeminine  accomplishment.  She 
wondered  nowif  she  couldnotbringthislong-forgotten  skill  to herpres- 
ent  relief.  Her  supply  of  flour  was  almost  exhausted  ;  if  she  could 
by  any  means  add  to  her  scanty  bill  of  fare,  so  as  to  make  this  prime 
necessary  diminish  more  slowly,  much  would  be  gained.  So  she 
set  to  work  with  hammer  and  nails,  and  pieces  of  board  gleaned 
from  the  odds  and  ends  lying  about  the  house;  and  never  was  suc- 
cessful artizan  more  gratified  than  she  with  the  result  of  her  labors. 
There  it  was,  the  identical  fashion  of  trap  she  had  used  in  her  child- 
hood, and  she  was  sure  it  would  work  finely.  But  there  was  another 
difficulty — when  and  where  should  she  try  her  first  experiment? 
She  knew  she  had  not  strength  to  carry  her  child  far  enough  to 
reach  any  place  which  wild  rabbits  would  be  likely  to  frequent,  and 
to  go  while  he  was  asleep,  leaving  him  locked  up  alone  in  the  house, 
wras  what  she  could  not  quite  decide  to  do.  She  put  aside  her  rude 
piece  of  mechanism  with  a  sigh  and  the  half  conviction  that  her 
plan  would  not  work  after  all. 

Another  week  came  and  went,  bringing  no  change  and  no  relief. 
She  began  to  loathe  the  food  upon  which  she  was  forced  to  sustain 
life.  "  I  must  do  something,"  she  said  to  herself  one  morning, 
when  Allie,  weary  wTith  his  baby  play,  had  dropped  asleep  earlier 
than  usual.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  hardly  strength  to  walk  about,  and, 
if  I  am  sick,  what  will  become  of  the  baby  ?  "  She  looked  at  him, 
as  he  lay  in  his  sweet,  rosy  slumber.  She  felt  sure  he  would  not 
wake  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  what  could  possibly  harm  him  ? 
She  mis:ht  as  well  venture  this  once.  She  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
thought,  but  taking  her  discarded  work  of  the  previous  week,  she 
locked  the  house  and  set  out,  feeling  that  the  world  was  as  devoid 
of  friends  and  resources  to  her,  as  was  ever  his  Island  of  Despair 
to  Robinson  Crusoe. 

There  wTas  a  short  way  across  the  fields  to  the  opening  of  a 
canon  that  led  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains  to  the  valleys  be- 
yond. There  was  a  stream  of  water — an  insignificant  rill,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  but  often,  during  the  winter,  swollen  by  the 
rains,  till  it  became  a  deep,  swift  torrent,  rushing  furiously  through 
the  ravine.  A  narrow  mountain  road  not  particularly  smooth,  but 
wild  and  picturesque  enough  to  atone  for  its  roughness,  followed 
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this  gorge  through  the  hills  and  thence  went  on  to  Martinez.  Ruth 
knew  the  place  well;  she  had  been  there  once  with  Allie,  in  her 
rambles.  She  had  heard  Mr.  Jones  say  that  rabbits  were  abundant 
in  the  chapperal  a  little  back  from  the  road.  She  crossed  the  rivu- 
let and  forced  a  path  among  the  willows  and  thickets  of  Ceonothus 
on  the  steep  side  hill.  Over  the  first  rise  was  a  little  clearing 
overgrown  with  wild  oats,  and  in  this  spot  she  left  the  trap,  ready 
set  with  bait  and  spring,  to  secure  the  unsuspecting  victim  that 
might  be  lured  into  it,  and  then  she  turned  her  weary  steps  home- 
ward to  await  the  issue. 

But  the  next  day,  little  Allie,  as  if  he  understood  that  it  was 
particularly  desirable  he  should  go  to  sleep,  with  true  baby  per- 
verseness  kept  his  black  eyes  wide  open  and  could  not  be  coaxed  to 
close  them  even  long  enough  for  his  mother  to  leave  the  room.  "  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  in  the  evening,"  thought  Ruth,  "  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  best  time.  I  am  not  afraid  out  here  among  these  lonely 
hills,  and  I  shall  then  be  sure  to  escape  all  observation."  So,  as 
soon  as  the  child  was  safely  asleep  for  the  night,  she  took  her  basket 
and  left  the  house.  It  was  a  still,  cool  night,  with  the  moonlight 
clouded  in,  and  this  being  alone  in  the  darkness  and  quiet  under  the 
open  sky  was  soothing  and  grateful  to  Ruth  ;  her  spirit  roused  itself 
a  little  from  its  stupor  of  despondency.  She  felt  as  if  there  must 
be  a  place  for  her  somewhere  in  the  great  universe  after  all — as  if 
there  must  be  love  and  sympathy  even  for  her,  and  an  arm  upon 
which  she  might  securely  lean  if,  in  her  blind  groping,  she  could 
only  lay  hold  upon  it. 

She  reached  the  opening  of  the  canon  and  found  the  place 
where  she  had  left  the  trap  without  difficulty.  It  had  been  sprung  ; 
fortune  had  favored  her ;  there  was  something  moving  about  inside. 
She  opened  it  a  little  and  laid  firm,  quick  hold  of  the  long  ears  of 
a  sleek,  frightened  rabbit.  Poor  little  prisoner  !  she  could  almost 
hear  the  fluttering  of  its  heart.  What  should  she  do  with  it  ?  She 
could  not  take  it  home  alive,  and  how  could  she  bear  to  kill  the 
pretty  creature  ?  She  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  She  had 
half  a  mind,  notwithstanding  all  her  labor  and  need,  to  let  it  go 
again.  But  then  it  would  never  do  to  be  so  foolish — and  yet,  when 
the  deed  was  done  and  it  lay  quivering  on  the  ground  at  her  feet, 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  have  sat  down  and  cried. 

On  her  return,  in  making  a  circuit  to  avoid  a  rough  part  of  the 
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pathway  across  the  fields,  she  passed  near  the  road  that  went 
toward  Oakland,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  noticed  the  figure  of  a  man 
walking  slowly  up.  Not  caring  to  be  observed  at  such  an  hour, 
she  changed  her  course  and,  going  around  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the  friendly  shadow  of 
the  trees,  she  entered  it  by  the  door  on  that  side,  set  down  her 
basket  and  locked  herself  in.  She  was  about  to  strike  a  light 
when,  happening  accidentally  to  lift  the  window  curtain,  she  saw 
the  figure  she  had  before  noticed  coming  from  the  road  up  to  the 
house.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Mr.  Jones  was  not  at  home,  and  it  was 
very  unusual  for  any  one  to  come  to  the  house  at  that  hour. 
Hitherto  no  one  had  ever  disturbed  her,  and  she  had  not  thought 
of  being  afraid ;  but  now  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  hardly  ven- 
tured to  draw  her  breath.  She  put  down  her  box  of  matches  and 
watched  from  behind  the  curtain.  Something  in  the  man's  form 
and  gait  seemed  familiar,  but  it  wTas  so  dark  she  could  not  tell.  He 
came  directly  up  to  the  door,  tried  the  latch,  and  then  knocked. 
She  sat  motionless.  He  waited  a  moment  and  knocked  again  more 
loudly,  and  this  time  he  called  "  Euth  !  " 

Instantly  she  sprang  to  the  door.     It  was  Arthur's  voice. 

"  Why  !  did  I  frighten  you  ?  What  are  you  all  in  the  dark  for  ? 
I  thought  you  must  be  in  bed." 

"Oh,  Arthur!"  Ruth  could  say  no  more.  She  was  weak, 
weary  and  worn  out,  and  this  was  too  sudden.  She  clasped  the 
hand  he  held  out  to  her  and  gave  way  to  unrestrained  passionate 
weeping. 

"What's  the  matter  now?  There,  there — don't  cry  so,  or  I 
shall  think  you  are  sorry  to  see  me.  You  know  this  sort  of  thing 
always  bores  me  dreadfully.  Come,  let's  have  a  light.  I've  walked 
all  the  way  from  Oakland,  and  I'm  as  tired  as  a  dog." 

Ruth  struggled  to  hush  her  sobs.  The  idea  that  he  wanted 
her  ;  that  she  could  do  anything  for  his  comfort,  brought  back  her 
self  control. 

"  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  see  before  whether  it  was  really  you  or 
not,"  said  he,  stooping  and  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips  as  she 
placed  the  lamp  upon  the  table.  "I've  been  gone  quite  along 
time,  to  be  sure,"  he  continued,  as  if  he  expected  some  reproach  or 
complaint  from  her;  "I  can't  exactly  remember  how  long — but 
then  you  know,  I've  got  to  be  looking  out  for  something.     I  can't 
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get  a  living  at  this  confounded  ranching,  that's  certain  ;  and  I  knew 
you'd  be  reasonable  about  it." 

Ruth  had  no  thought  of  either  complaint  or  remonstrance.  She 
remembered  just  then  neither  absence  nor  neglect,  nor  even  that 
letter ;  how  could  she,  when  his  dear,  handsome  eyes  were  smiling 
kindly  on  her,  when  his  kiss  was  warm  on  her  lips,  and  he  was 
speaking  to  her  in  words  and  tones  such  as  she  had  not  heard  from 
him  for  months  before.  God  help  her — but  she  loved  him  so  en- 
tirely. 

"  Have  you  had  any  dinner?  "  she  asked,  the  old  habit  of  thought- 
fulness  for  him  asserting  its  sway,  though  her  heart  sank  as  she 
asked  the  question,  for  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  set  before  him. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  boat  was  so  late,  I  went  into  a  restaurant  and 
dined  before  I  left  the  city.  I  don't  wish  anything  more  to-night, 
but  I  hope  you'll  get  me  up  an  extra  nice  breakfast,  for  I  have  to 
go  to  Martinez  to-morrow." 

"  Going  away  again  to-morrow,  when  you  have  been  gone  so 
long?" 

"Only  for  a  day  or  two.  I'll  be  back — let  me  see,  the  day  after 
to-morrow  evening.  I  am  obliged  to  go.  I  have  made  an  engage- 
ment to  be  there.     Now,  don't  worry  about  that." 

"  Are  you  expecting  to  get  anything  to  do  there?  " 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  I  can't  tell  yet.  I  must  look  around  and 
see,"  and  Arthur  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as  he  spoke.  Ruth 
glanced  at  him  wonderingly,  his  answer  was  so  absent  and  confused, 
and  then  she  dropped  the  subject. 

"I  hope  Jones  is  at  home,"  said  Arthur,  at  length,  when  he  was 
made  comfortable  with  gown  and  slippers,  and  was  toasting  his  feet 
before  the  fire  Ruth  had  kindled  ;  "  wonder  if  he's  sold  the  hay  yet. 
If  he  has,  I  suppose  you've  got  some  money  for  me,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  it,  for  I'm  '  dead  broke '  these  days." 

"Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  home,  but  he's  sold  the  hay,  and — but  I'll 
show  you  the  papers  he  brought  me."  She  went  for  them,  think- 
ing, as  she  did  so,  "Now  he  will  be  so  vexed  and  disappointed.  It 
is  always  so ;  no  sooner  does  he  begin  to  seem  like  himself  than  I 
am  forced  to  bring  up  something  unpleasant." 

Arthur  read  and  re-read  the  bills  several  times  before  he  seemed 
to  comprehend  them.  Then  he  threw  them  angrily  on  the  floor. 
"  The  knavish  scamp  !     But  he  needn't  think  to  play  off  that  game 
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on  me ;  he'll  find  I'm  one  too  many  for  him.  How  in  the  world 
came  you  to  allow  such  a  transaction  as  this,  Ruth?  " 

"I  didn't  allow  it.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  afterward. 
Then  he  told  me  that  you  left  orders  with  him  to  do  as  he  had  done, 
and  he  could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it." 

"  And,  no  doubt,  he's  pocketed  every  dollar  of  the  money,"  said 
Arthur. 

"I  suppose  so.  At  least  I  havn't  seen  any  of  it.  He  even 
asked  me  for  money  to  pay  the  man  that  came  with  the  hay-press." 

Arthur  paced  the  room  nervously.  "  It's  too  bad,  Ruth,  that 
you  can't  have  a  little  oversight  of  affairs,  when  I'm  away.  Every- 
thing is  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  possible.  It's  so  discouraging. 
Other  men's  wives  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  to  keep  things 
straight." 

How  the  bitter  injustice  of  those  words  stung  and  hurt  her. 
She  to  oversee  his  affairs,  when  he  had  never  given  her  his  confidence 
in  regard  to  the  most  trifling  of  them — when  he  had  never  allowed 
her  to  know  any  more  of  his  acts  and  designs  than  if  she  had  been 
a  menial  in  his  service.  She  remembered  how  often  she  had  in- 
curred his  severe  displeasure  by  her  very  anxiety  "to  know  how  to 
manage,"  and  "to  keep  things  straight."  She  did  not  speak — she 
could  not,  for  the  rush  of  hot  tears  that  blinded  and  choked  her.  Some 
women  would  have  told  him  the  truth,  but  not  she.  She  could 
endure,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  act. 

"  Come  now,  don't  let  us  have  any  more  scenes  to-night,"  said 
Arthur,  petulantly,  when  he  saw  Ruth's  tears,  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
blame  you — there's  little  use  in  blaming  anybody  now.  Only  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  this  the  better.  I'm  sleepy,  and  I'm  going  in 
to  look  at  the  baby.     How  the  little  rascal  does  grow ! " 

Ruth  slept  but  little  that  night.  She  was  thinking — thinking 
through  the  long,  dark  hours ;  wondering  what  was  in  the  future 
for  her ;  wondering  what  was  in  her  husband's  heart,  and  whether 
her  image  was  really  shrined  in  its  secret  depth  and  unmarred  by 
the  changed  outward  seeming  that  she  so  longed  to  believe  was 
only  outward.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  an  ill-assorted  marriage, 
and  some  other  woman  more  like  him  would  have  made  him  hap- 
pier— but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  And  so  this  pon- 
dering and  conjecture  terminated  in  the  old  resolve  that  love  made 
so  easy,  "I  will  do  my  duty — I  will  be  everything  that  I  can  be  to 
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him."  Yet  it  did  seem  strange  that  he  should  be  so  oblivious  of 
her  wants  ;  he  must  know  that  she  was  penniless,  and  that  there 
could  be  little  left  in  the  house  by  this  time  to  supply  her  merest 
necessities.  But  she  would  not  speak  to  him  of  this  now,  though 
she  saw  she  would  be  forced  to  in  the  end.  He  was  certainly  not 
in  the  right  mood  at  present ;  she  would  wait  till  after  his  return 
from  Martinez.  He  had  said  he  would  be  absent  but  two  days,  and 
she  could  exist  during  that  period  as  she  had  existed  for  days  past. 

She  was  up  before  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  moving  about 
with  gentlest  care  lest  she  should  disturb  his  heavy  slumber.  And 
now  about  breakfast ;  she  must  have  a  presentable  meal,  at  all 
hazards.  There  was  the  rabbit — how  fortunate  it  was  that  she  had 
it ;  and  there  was  a  little  flour  left — thanks  to  her  miserly  use  of  it 
— she  could  make  up  some  light  biscuits;  but  she  had  neither' 
coffee  nor  sugar  in  the  house,  and  Arthur  could  not  breakfast  with- 
out his  coffee.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  pondered  the  matter 
while  she  went,  hoe  and  basket  in  hand,  to  the  field  to  choose  some 
extra  specimens  of  the  vegetable  that  had  of  late  become  her  staff 
of  life.  It  was  clear  she  must  have  the  coffee.  She  could  see  no 
other  way  but  for  this  once  to  ask  Mary  Jones  to  lend  it,  though 
she  would  have  nearly  starved  before  she  preferred  such  a  petition 
on  her  own  account.  So  upon  her  return  she  peered  into  the  dark- 
ened bedroom  to  see  if  husband  and  child  still  slept,  and  then,  shut- 
ting the  door  of  her  clean  kitchen,  where  a  cloud  of  savory  steam 
told  of  the  culinary  processes  going  on,  she  hurried  toward  the 
abode  of  her  one  uncouth  California  friend. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  an'  rale  glad  I'll  be  to  let  ye  have  it — ye're  one 
o'  thim  kind  that  niver  axes  no  favors  o'  nobody.  The  sugar's  the 
best  I  have,  ma'am — mebbe  it'll  do  for  coffee — an'  here's  some  fresh 
butter  that  I  churned  last  night ;  it's  as  swate  as  iver  ye  tasted,  if 
I  do  say  it  meself,"  was  Mary  Jones'  response  to  Kuth's  timid  ap- 
plication— both  inwardly  congratulating  themselves,  meanwhile, 
that  the  masculine  head  of  the  house  was  over  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Ruth  retraced  her  steps  with  a  lightened  heart.  "  I  shall  have 
a  breakfast  fit  for  a  prince,"  thought  she,  and  indeed  it  did  look  in- 
viting when  she  placed  the  smoking  viands  on  the  snowy  table  cloth 
and,  weary  with  her  hurried,  multitudinous  morning's  labors,  went 
to  call  Arthur. 
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"  I  see  Jones  opens  his  heart  enough  to  leave  you  a  little  game 
occasionally — I  should  scarcely  have  expected  it  of  him,"  said  Ar- 
thur, as  he  discussed  with  keen  relish  the  tempting  food  before  him. 

Euth  colored  painfully.  She  knew  it  was  not  right  to  confirm 
him  in  a  false  impression,  yet  she  shrank  from  the  bare  thought  of 
having  him  suspect  the  truth.  She  took  refuge  in  the  evasive 
query  :  "  Isn't  it  nice  ?  " 

"Excellent,"  replied  Arthur,  too  much  occupied  just  then  to 
notice  either  her  confusion  or  equivocation,  "  and  cooked  just  to  my 
liking.  Either  I  am  unusually  hungry,  or  this  is  the  nicest  break- 
fast I've  eaten  in  a  long  time." 

Ruth  felt  well  repaid  for  all  her  pains-taking.  Too  much  ex- 
cited and  fatigued  herself  to  care  to  eat,  though  it  had  been  so  long 
since  she  had  seen  such  a  meal,  she  looked  at  Arthur  across  the 
table,  and  enjoyed  his  appetite  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  And 
afterward,  she  stood  out  under  the  trees  with  his  good-bye  kiss 
treasured  in  her  heart,  and  watched  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
away  down  the  road  with  a  lighter  feeling  than  she  had  known  for 
many  a  week.  He  was  coming  back  to-morrow,  and  then  this 
miserable  way  of  living  would  be  over.  She  would  tell  him  her 
condition,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  make  some  change  of  course. 
And  if  he  only  had  something  to  do — something  lucrative,  and  to 
which  he  was  adapted,  he  would  be  very  different,  she  was  sure. 
On  the  whole,  he  had  been  kind  and  affectionate  this  time ;  she 
must  expect  harshness  and  unreasonableness  when  he  was  vexed — 
that  was  in  his  nature,  and  nursed  and  fostered  there  by  his  early 
training.  It  would  be  almost  easy  to  bear  that,  if  she  were  only 
sure  he  loved  her.  And  she  decided  in  her  own  thoughts  that  the 
letter,  that  had  been  such  poison  in  her  springs  of  life,  could  not 
mean  as  much  as  it  seemed  to.  If  he  had  attached  any  importance 
or  value  to  it,  he  would  never  have  left  it  where  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  her  seeing  it.  She  had  it  safe  in  her  possession  ;  if  he 
had  thought  of  it  a  second  time  he  would  have  missed  it  and  shown 
some  trace  of  anxiety  concerning  its  fate.  It  must  be  that  some 
artful,  designing  woman  had  taken  advantage  of  an  impulsive  word 
or  deed  of  his  to  make  advances  to  which  he  did  not  respond.  She 
went  back  into  the  house  and  took  hope  once  more  to  her  bosom 
— "  To-morrow  nisjht  he  will  be  here  as:ain."  She  brightened  the 
already  spotless  house  in  every  corner.     She  arranged  every  prepa- 
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ration  for  his  comfort  she  could  think  of  that  came  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  her  scanty  means,  and  went  to  rest  saying  to  herself,  "  I 
must  go  up  to  the  canon  to-morrow  and  look  at  the  trap  again — 
who  knows  but  I  may  be  as  fortunate  a  second  time?  If  not,  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  for  dinner." 

The  next  day  rose  clear  and  cloudless,  and  Allie  was  as  bright 
as  the  sunshine.  The  day  was  far  advanced  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  close  his  pretty  eyelids  and  leave  his  mother  at  liberty  for 
her  walk.  The  heat  was  oppressive,  but  somehow  Ruth  failed  to  feel 
it  as  much  as  she  had  before.  Through  what  different  lenses 
does  the  spirit  see  its  every-day  toils  and  duties  at  different  times. 
She  reached  the  canon  and  stopped  a  moment  to  rest  in  the  cool 
shadow,  wondering  meanwhile  how  she  could  have  thought  the 
walk  such  a  long  and  tedious  one  at  first. 

She  was  surely  in  luck — the  trap  was  sprung  again,  and  there 
was  another  long-eared,  smooth-furred  victim  waiting  for  her.  The 
brownies  and  the  wood-nymphs  must  have  her  primitive  meat-win- 
ner in  their  especial  charge.  This  would  just  make  a  nice  dinner. 
She  took  the  life  of  the  trembling  creature,  this  time,  with  a  less 
reluctant  hand.  She  was  too  much  occupied  to  have  a  thought  of 
mercy  for  it.  She  covered  it  nicely  in  her  basket  and  descended 
the  hill  to  the  bank  of  the  rivulet.  Just  then  the  low  rumbling  of 
wheels  came  to  her  ear  through  the  still  air.  She  was  just  below 
the  road  and  quite  near  to  it.  She  crouched  down  upon  the  ground 
behind  the  screen  of  a  friendly  bush,  where  she  could  see  without 
being  observed,  till  the  vehicle  should  have  passed  by.  Slowly 
came  the  sound  of  the  wheels  around  the  curve  of  the  hill,  and 
mingling  with  it,  the  tones  of  a  voice  that  made  all  the  blood  in 
Ruth's  veins  stand  still. 

"But  what  if  he  should  suspect?"  said  the  gentleman  who  held 
the  reins  and  whose  disengaged  arm  half  embraced  the  lady  who  sat 
beside  him. 

"  Oh,  he'll  never  of  think  it.  He  supposes  you  are  in  the  city  yet, 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  go  over  to  the  other  wharf  and  go  home 
from  that,  so  he'll  think  I  came  by  the  same  way  I  went.  What  a 
wild,  pretty  place  this  is  !  "  and  the  speaker  swept  away  the  curls 
from  her  cheek  with  a  small,  gloved  hand,  and  turned  her  face 
toward  the  hill-side  and  the  rivulet,  and  full  into  Ruth's  vision. 
Ruth  had  no  need  to  still  her  breathing,  lest  some  movement  should 
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discover  her,  for  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  breath  or 
motion. 

It  was  her  husband  and  Isabel  Morville. 


THE     MOON 


BY    CHARLES    W.    STODDARD. 


I  verily  believe  the  tender  moon, 
The  fair,  white  moon, 
That  round  of  pallid  splendor, 
Doth  sit  upon  yon  cloud 
Of  quiet,  deepest  blue,  all  golden  fringed, 

Alone  to  render 
Its  weeping  service  to  the  joy  of  night; 
And  soon, 
The  peerless  moon, 
The  silver  bowl  that  holdeth  all  the  dews, 
Will  gradual  lose 
Its  perfect  round  of  beauty  ; 
Tipping, 
Dripping, 
(Ah  !  sure  a  pleasant  duty) 
Its  crystal  drops  into  the  open  hearts 
Of  all  the  sweet-lipped  flowers  ; 

Delicious  showers 
That  all  our  being  shroud 
The  pouring  bowl  imparts, 
That  bring  a  wealth  of  love 
From  realms  above, 
And  bathe  to  spotless  purity  again  the  dinged 
World.     We  seem, 
When  dews  are  falling, 
Like  one  who  waketh  from  some  horrid  dream, 
Appalling, 
To  breathe,  in  tranquil  slumbers, 
A  quiet  breath,  hushed  as  the  still  twilight, 
While  little  stars  are  throbbing  out  the  numbers 
Of  the  night. 
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Then,  when  the  moon  is  gone, 
Nor  jet  the  dawn 
Hath  come  asrain  to  shed  its  welcome  lisrlit, 

It  is  a  myth  I  weave  : 
I  do  believe 
The  silver  bowl  that  holdeth  all  the  dews, 
And  poureth  sweetest  waters  so  profuse, 

Is  borne  by  angel  hands 
To  other  lands 

Beyond  the  grasp  of  night, 
And  filled,  and  filled  again,  with  waters  bright 
From  wells  of  living  waters,  that  appear 
In  holy  places,  in  this  land  of  light ; 
And  every  drop,  perhaps,  is  all  a  tear, 

A  sacred  tear  of  joy, 
By  angels  wept  in  bliss,  without  alloy. 


And  when  again,  from  out  the  lucid  walls, 

And  cloud-towers  of  the  sky, 

The  unseen  hands  are  thrust 
Mysteriously — 
The  moon,  the  moon,  the  fair  moon,  fresh  and  new, 
The  silver  bowl  that  holdeth  all  the  dew, 

Is  reached  to  us,  flowing 

Over  with  its  fill  of  sweetest  drops, 
When  pouring  all,  it  falls  beyond  the  tops 
Of  misty  mountains  stretched  along  the  skies, 
Where  angel  hands  do  gather  it,  and  going 
They  seek  the  bubbling  spring  that  never  dries, 
Only  to  fill  the  goblet  bright  and  glowing. 

So,  as  they  come  and  go, 
The  waters  flow 

From  out  its  silver  round ; 

And  here  is  found, 
I  think, 
The  blessed  draught  that  all  the  poets  drink, 
And  drinking,  sing  of  through  the  long,  long  year ; 
Ah  !  yes,  'tis  here, 
'Tis  here,  I  know, 

The  wondrous  wine  doth  flow 
From  out  the  crystal-rimmed,  the  bordered  blue 
Fair  silver  bowl  that  holdeth  all  the  dew. 


MANUFACTURE     OF    TEA. 


BY  J.  F.  DAVIS. 

As  tea  has  always  held  a  principal  place  in  our  intercourse  with 
China,  it  requires  some  particular  consideration,  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  We  have  seen  before,  that  the  fineness  and  dearness  of 
tea  are  determined  by  the  tenderness  and  smallness  of  the  leaf  when 
picked.  The  various  descriptions  of  the  black  diminish  in  quality 
and  value  as  they  are  gathered  later  in  the  season,  until  they  reach 
the  lowest  kind,  called  by  us  Bohea,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Tacha, 
"large  tea,"  on  account  of  the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.  The 
early  leaf  buds  in  spring,  being  covered  with  a  white  silky  down, 
are  gathered  to  make  Pekoe,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Canton 
name,  PaJc-ho,  "  white  down."  A  few  days'  longer  growth  pro- 
duces what  is  here  styled  "  black-leaved  Pekoe."  The  more  fleshy 
and  matured  leaves  constitute  Souchong ;  as  they  grow  larger  and 
coarser  they  form  Congou  ;  and  the  last  and  latest  picking  is  Bohea. 
The  tea  farmers,  who  are  small  proprietors  or  cultivators,  give  the 
tea  a  rough  preparation,  and  then  take  it  to  the  contractors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  adapt  its  further  preparation  to  the  existing  nature 
of  the  demand.  The  different  kinds  of  tea  may  be  considered  in 
the  ascending  scale  of  their  value. 

1.  Bohea,  which  in  England  is  the  name  of  a  "  quality,"  has 
been  already  stated  to  be,  in  China,  the  name  of  a  "district"  where 
various  kinds  of  black  tea  are  produced.  The  coarse  leaf  brought 
under  that  name  to  this  country  is  distinguished  by  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  woody  fibre  than  other  teas  ;  its  infusion 
is  of  a  darker  color,  and,  as  it  has  been  more  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  it  keeps  a  longer  time  without  becoming  musty  than  the 
finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  of  Bohea  are  brought  from  China;  the 
lowest  of  these  is  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  called 
"  Canton  Bohea,"  being  a  mixture  of  refuse  Congou  with  a  coarse 
tea  called  Woping,  the  growth  of  the  province.  The  better  kind 
of  Bohea  comes  from  the  district  of  that  name  in  Fokien,  and,  hav- 
ing been  of  late  esteemed  equally  with  the  lower  Congou  teas,  has 
been  packed  in  the  same  square  chests,  while  the  old  Bohea  package 
is  of  an  oblong  shape. 
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2.  Congou,  the  next  higher  kind,  is  named  from  a  corruption  of 
the  Chinese  Koong-foo,  "labor  or  assiduity."  It  formed  for  many 
years  the  bulk  of  the  East  India  Company's  cargoes;  but  the 
quality  gradually  fell  off,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  abandonment 
of  the  old  system  of  annual  contracts,  by  which  the  Chinese 
merchants  were  assured  of  a  remunerating  price  for  the  better  sorts. 
The  consumption  of  Bohea  in  this  country  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased, to  the  diminution  of  Congou,  and  the  standard  of  the  lat- 
ter has  been  considerably  lowered.  A  particular  variety,  called 
Camjpoi,  is  so  called  from  a  corruption  of  the  original  name,  Kien- 

por.y,  "  selection — choice  ; "  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  prized  in  this 
country,  from  the  absence  of  strength — a  characteristic  which  is 
stated  to  be  generally  esteemed  beyond  delicacy  of  flavor. 

3.  Souchong  (Seaou-choong,  "small  or  scarce  sort")  is  the  finest 
of  the  stronger  black  teas,  with  a  leaf  that  is  generally  entire  and 
curly,  but  younger  than  in  the  coarser  kinds.  What  is  called 
"  Padre  Souchong  "  is  packed  in  separate  paper  bundles,  of  about 
half  a  pound  each,  and  is  so  fine  as  to  be  used  almost  exclusively 
for  presents.  The  probability  is,  that  its  use  in  that  way  by  the 
Catholic  missionaries  first  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  finest  kinds 
of  Souchong  are  sometimes  scented  with  the  flowers  of  the  Chloran- 
thus  inconspicuus,  and  Gardenia  jlorida  ;  and  they  cannot  be  obtained, 
even  among  the  Chinese,  except  at  dear  prices.  A  highly  crisped 
and  curled  leaf,  called  Sonchi,  has  lately  grown  into  disrepute  and 
been  much  discussed,  in  consequence  of  being  often  found  to  con- 
tain a  ferruginous  dust,  which  was  probably  not  intended  as  a  fraud, 
but  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  where  the  tea  had  been 
carelessly  and  dirtily  psfcked. 

4.  Pekoe  being  composed  mainly  of  the  young  spring  buds,  the 
gathering  of  these  must,  of  course,  be  injurious  in  some  degree  to 
the  future  produce  of  the  shrub,  and  this  description  of  tea  is  ac- 
cordingly both  dear  and  small  in  quantity.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  fineness  of  flavor,  the  application  of  heat  is  very  limited 
in  drying  the  leaves,  and  hence  it  is  that  Pekoe  is  more  liable  to  in- 
jury from  keeping  than  any  other  sort  of  tea.  There  is  a  species  of 
Pekoe  made  in  the  green-tea  country,  from  the  young  buds,  in  like 
manner  with  the  black  kind ;  but  it  is  so  little  fired  that  the  least 
damp  spoils  it ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  and  high  price,  the  Hyson-pekoe,  as  some  call  it,  has  never 
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been  brought  to  England.  The  mandarins  sent  it  in  very  small 
canisters  to  each  other,  or  to  their  friends,  as  presents,  under  the 
name  of  Loovg-tsing,  which  is  probably  the  name  of  the  district 
where  the  tea  is  made. 

Green  teas  may  generally  be  divided  into  five  denominations, 
which  are:  1,  Twankay;  2,  Hyson-skin;  3,  Hyson;  4,  Gunpow- 
der; 5,  Young  Hyson.  Twankay  tea  has  always  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  green  teas  imported  into  this  country,  being  used  by  the  re- 
tailers to  mix  with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  is  older,  and  not  so 
much  twisted  or  rolled  as  in  the  dearer  descriptions ;  there  is  alto- 
gether less  care  and  trouble  bestowed  on  its  preparation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Bohea  of  green  teas  ;  and  the  quantity  of  it  brought  to 
England  has  fully  equaled  three-fourths  of  the  whole  importation  of 
green.  "  Hyson-skin  "  is  so  named  from  the  original  Chinese  term, 
in  which  connection  the  "  skin  "  means  the  "  refuse,"  or  inferior 
portion  of  any  thing ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  the  rind  of  fruit.  In  preparing  the  fine  tea  called  Hyson, 
all  those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellower,  and  less  twisted  or 
rolled  appearance,  are  set  apart  and  sold  as  the  refuse  or  "skin  tea," 
at  a  much  inferior  price.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore,  depends 
on,  and  bears  a  proportion  to,  the  whole  quantity  of  Hyson  manu- 
factured, but  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  thousand  chests  in  all. 

The  word  Hyson  is  corrupted  from  the  Chinese  name,  which 
signifies  "  flourishing  spring,"  this  fine  sort  of  tea  being  of  course 
gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Every  separate  leaf  is 
twisted  and  rolled  by  hand,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  care 
and  labor  required  in  its  preparation  that  the  best  Hyson  tea  is  so 
difficult  to  procure,  and  so  expensive.  By  .way  of  keeping  up  its 
quality,  the  East  India  Company  used  to  give  a  premium  for  the 
two  best  lots  annually  presented  to  them  for  selection  ;  and  the  tea- 
merchants  were  stimulated  to  exertion,  as  much  by  the  credit  of 
the  thing,  as  by  the  actual  gain  in  price.  Gunpowder,  as  it  is 
called,  is  nothing  but  a  more  carefully  picked  Hyson,  consisting  of 
the  best  rolled  and  roundest  leaves,  which  give  it  that  "  granular  " 
appearance  whence  it  derives  its  name.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
Chinese  call  it  Choo-cha,  "pearl-tea."  Young  Hyson,  until  it  was 
spoiled  by  the  large  demand  for  it,  was  a  genuine,  delicate  young 
leaf,  called  in  the  original  language  Yu-tsien,  "  before  the  rains," 
because  gathered  in  the  early  spring.     As  it  could  not  be  fairly 
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produced  in  any  large  quantities,  the  call  for  it  was  answered  by 
cutting  up  and  sifting  "  other"  green  teas  through  sieves  of  a  cer- 
tain size.  But  the  abuse  became  still  worse  of  late,  for  the  coarsest 
"  black"  tea  leaves  have  been  cut  up,  and  then  "  colored"  with  a 
preparation  resembling  the  hue  of  green  teas. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ill-founded  than  the  vulgar  notion,  once 
so  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  the  color  of  green  tea  was  derived 
from  its  being  dried  on  plates  of  copper.  Admitting  that  copper 
was  the  metal  on  which  they  were  placed,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  they  should  assume  such  an  appearance  from  the  operation  ; 
but  the  pans  really  used  on  these  occasions  are  of  cast  iron,  of  the 
same  round  or  spherical  shape  as  the  tatch  described  under  the  head 
of  chemistry.  Each  of  these  pans  is  bricked  in,  over  a  small  fur- 
nace. A  quantity  of  fresh  leaves  are  placed  in  the  pan,  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  heated,  and  stirred  rapidly  round  by  the  hand,  to 
expose  them  equally  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  their  burning.  After  being  a  little  curled  by  this  drying 
operation,  they  are  taken  out  and  twisted  or  rolled  by  hand  to  as- 
sist the  natural  tendency ;  and  the  process  of  curling  is  continued 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  tea.  The  hand  seems  to  have  most  to  do  in  the  case  of  green 
teas,  and  the  fire  in  that  of  the  black.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
finer  teas,  much  care  and  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of 
the  "  best  leaves"  subsequent  to  drying  ;  as  in  the  separation  of  the 
hyson  from  its  "  skin,"  or  refuse — a  business  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
women  and  children.  The  tea,  when  prepared,  is  first  of  all  put  up 
in  baskets,  and  subsequently  packed  by  the  contractors  in  chests 
and  canisters!  The  black  teas  are  trodden  down  with  the  feet,  to 
make  them  pack  closer ;  but  the  green-tea  leaves  would  be  crushed 
and  broken  by  so  rude  a  process ;  they  are  accordingly  only  shaken 
into  the  chests. 


THE     KING-SNAKE. 


There  is  a  large  species  of  speckled  snake  commonly  called  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  king-snake,  perhaps  because  he  is  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  bis  existence,  to  seek,  to  pursue,  and  to  destroy  the  latter, 
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whose  retreats  and  presence  are  discoverable  by  the  emission  of  a 
peculiar  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  cucumber  vine.  The  king- 
snake  to  most  other  reptiles,  is  the  most  gentle  and  harmless  of 
creatures  ;  you  may  strike  him,  he  shows  no  resentment — he  hisses 
not,  he  turns  not,  nor  does  he  exhibit  any  terror  or  sluggishness. 
Drawn  by  the  smell  of  the  cucumber,  he  frequently  enter  gardens, 
but  his  appearance  excites  no  alarm  in  any  human  being  that  knows 
he  is  the  king-snake  ;  on  the  contrary,  women  and  children  will  ap- 
proach him,  turn  him  about  with  a  stick,  and  playfully  annoy  him, 
with  impunity ;  he  is  only  a  relentless  enemy  of  the  rattlesnake, 
whose  strength  and  venom  avail  nothing  against  the  activity  and 
mode  of  attack  of  the  king-snake,  who  is  victor  in  every  combat. 

Yet  the  rattlesnake  is  a  terrible  reptile.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
truly  appalling  in  the  sound  of  his  rattles,  being  unlike  the  noise 
of  any  other  creature  ;  and  when  you  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  instinct  of  nature  impresses  on  your  quailing  heart  that  danger 
and  death  are  near.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  horrid  event  of  my 
life  !  I  was  fishing  in  a  southern  lake  one  summer  day,  when  an 
unusual  disposition  to  sleep  affected  me.  I  stuck  the  end  of  my 
fishing-rod  in  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  sought  a  beautiful  place  of 
shade  to  enjoy  repose.  I  laid  myself  on  the  grass  between  two 
trees  scarcely  six  feet  apart  from  each  other,  my  head  resting  against 
one,  and  my  feet  against  the  other.  I  slept.  When  I  awoke,  I 
turned  to  one  side,  and  perceived  at  some  distance  from  me,  two 
brilliant  orbs — and  instantly  a  tremulous,  mingled  sensation  of  an 
indefinable  nature  came  upon  my  faculties.  Something  of  an  in- 
stinctive dictate  or  impulse  counselled  me  to  avert  my  looks,  but 
then  there  was  such  an  absorbing,  wishful  delight  in  gazing  into 
eyes  that  intently  and  meltingly  gazed  into  miue,  that  even  the 
tremulous  pulsation  of  fear  fixed  my  frame,  and  I  remained  so  fasci- 
nated that  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  most  beautiful  colors.  In 
short,  I  was  totally  lost,  so  completely  bewildered  with  commingled 
emotions,  that  I  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze,  nor  even  move. 

Suddenly,  the  melting  eyeballs  glared  with  sparks  of  fire — there 
was  a  movement — I  from  a  dreamy  state — I  saw  a  huge  rattle- 
snake ;  its  gaze  was  disturbed,  and  when  I  heard  the  hateful  rattle 
sound,  the  full  danger  of  my  situation  aroused  me,  and  through  all 
my  frame  I  felt  the  extremity  of  terror;  and  just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  obeying  a  frenzied  impulse  to  rise  and  fly,  God  of  Heaven! 
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I  felt  the  deadly  reptile,  as  I  thought,  coiling  about  my  neck  ;  I 
saw  part  of  his  body,  I  felt  the  slimy  skin  upon  my  neck,  and  the 
shiver  of  horror  went  through  every  joint  and  member  of  my 
frame.  Such  a  feeling  of  agony!  My  eyeballs  were  filled  with 
scorching  fire  ;  first  red,  next  yellowish  green.  Oh!  there  are  mo- 
ments of  existence,  which  involve  the  sensation  of  years,  and  when 
the  whole  detail  of  a  thousand  feelings  scarcely  occupy  the  brief 
space  of  a  leisure  thought.  Nature  could  endure  no  more  and  I 
lost  all  sense. 

At  length,  I  had  the  painful  tingling  sensation  of  returning  life 
through  my  veins,  and  when  in  full  consciousness  I  arose  from  the 
earth,  I  saw  near  me,  tranquilly  and  quietly,  a  living  king-snake, 
and  farther  off  the  lifeless  length  of  a  tremendous  rattlesnake.  I 
sat  upon  a  log  and  reflected,  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  king- 
snake  had  crept  over  my  neck  to  my  rescue,  there  being  a  large  log 
on  one  side,  and  the  lake  on  the  other,  so  that  his  nearest  route  to 
the  enemy  was  over  my  body.  But,  although  my  life  was  provi- 
dentially preserved,  yet  the  effects  of  that  scene  are  the  exhaustion 
of  a  great  portion  of  my  excitability,  and  the  introduction  of  grey 
hairs  and  premature  debility,  in  all  my  powers  of  mind  and  body. 

n.  g. 


MARRIAGE     CUSTOMS. 


The  customs  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  Sweden,  in 
former  years,  were  of  a  somewhat  barbarous  character  ;  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Scandinavian  warrior  to  court  a  lady's  favor 
by  gallantry  and  submission — he  waited  until  she  had  bestowed  her 
affections  on  another,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, when,  collecting  his  faithful  followers,  who  were  always 
ready  for  the  fight,  they  fell  upon  the  wedding  cortege,  and  the 
stronger  carried  away  the  bride.  It  was  much  in  favor  of  this  prac- 
tice that  marriages  were  always  celebrated  at  night.  A  pile  of 
lances  is  still  preserved  behind  the  altar  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Hosaby,  in  Gothland,  into  which  were  fitted  torches,  and  which 
were  borne  before  the  bridegroom  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
light  and  protection.     It  was  the  province  of  the  groomsmen,  or, 
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as  they  were  named  "  best  men,"  to  carry  these ;  and  the  strongest 
and  stoutest  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  were  chosen  for  this  duty. 
Three  or  four  days  before  the  marriage,  the  ceremony  of  the  bride's 
bath  took  place,  when  the  lady  went  in  great  state  to  the  bath,  ac- 
companied by  all  her  friends,  married  and  single ;  the  day  closing 
with  a  banquet  and  ball.  On  the  marriage-day,  the  young  couple 
sat  on  a  raised  platform,  under  a  canopy  of  silk,  all  the  wedding 
presents  being  arranged  on  a  bench  covered  with  silk,  and  consist- 
ing of  plate,  jewels,  and  money.  To  this  day  the  bridegroom  has 
a  great  fear  of  the  trools  and  sprites  which  still  inhabit  Sweden ; 
and,  as  an  antidote  against  their  power,  he  sews  into  his  clothes  va- 
rious strong  smelling  herbs,  such  as  garlic,  chives,  and  rosemary. 
The  young  women  always  cany  boquets  of  these  in  their  hands  to 
the  feast,  while  they  deck  themselves  out  with  loads  of  jewelry, 
gold  bells,  and  "  grelots "  as  large  as  small  apples,  with  chains, 
belts,  and  stomachers.  No  bridegroom  could  be  induced  on  that 
day  to  stand  near  a  closed  gate  or  where  cross  roads  meet ;  he  says 
he  takes  these  precautions  "  against  envy  and  malice."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bride  be  prudent,  she  will,  when  at  the  altar,  put 
her  right  foot  before  that  of  the  bridegroom,  for  then  she  will  get 
the  better  of  her  husband  during  her  married  life ;  she  will  also  be 
studious  to  sret  the  first  si^ht  of  him  before  he  can  see  her,  because 
that  will  preserve  her  influence  over  him.  It  is  customary  to  fill  the 
bride's  pocket  with  bread,  which  she  gives  to  the  poor  she  meets  on 
her  road  to  the  church,  a  misfortune  being  averted  with  every  alms 
bestowed ;  but  the  beggar  will  not  eat  it,  as  he  thereby  brings 
wretchedness  on  himself. 


A  "Water  Spout. — The  Humboldt  Register  tells  us  of  a  water  spout 
that  recently  struck  on  Coyote  Creek  and  the  hill  near  by,  filling  up  a  ditch 
and  causing  a  brisk  flow  of  water  for  some  time.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  borne  from  the  Humboldt  river  by  a  whirlwind.  We  are  willing  to 
believe  almost  any  hard  yarns  about  such  jolly  capers  of  the  wind  on  the 
sea ;  but,  in  relation  to  a  parched  and  thirsty  region  two  hundred  miles  in- 
land, like  Nevada  Territory,  that  over  its  entire  surface  can  scarcely  show 
water  enough  to  drown  a  squirrel,  we  consider  the  wind  a  little  too  bad  to 
play  such  pranks.  Hereafter  we  think  it  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law 
from  such  wanton  disregard  of  human  experience,  and  if  guilty  of  another 
such  offence,  it  should  be  indicted  for  misdemeanor. 


Sit*    &M\Axtnf$    ®#x\xtx. 


THE    LOST    MATE 


BY   MRS.    M.   D.    STRONG. 


There  is  a  house  that  stands  alone  in  a  valley  under  the  shadow  of 
beautiful  hills.  Behind  this  house  is  a  grove  of  large  trees,  and 
among  the  branches  of  one  of  them  two  little  brown  linnets  were 
building  a  nest  early  one  bright  May  morning.  One  of  these  lin- 
nets had  a  tuft  of  red  feathers  on  his  head,  which  made  him  look 
very  cunning  and  smart,  hut  his  mate  was  plain  brown  all  over. 
Yet  he  thought  she  was  the  prettiest  bird  in  the  world.  He  had 
chosen  her  to  be  his  mate  from  among  all  the  other  linnets,  and  he 
loved  her  dearly.  So  they  kept  busily  at  work  in  the  pleasant 
morning,  bringing  straws,  hairs  and  bits  of  sticks  in  their  bills,  and 
fitting  them  nicely  together  to  make  a  pretty  home  for  themselves 
away  up  among  the  leaves  ;  and  they  only  stopped  once  in  awhile 
to  sit  on  a  twig  and  sing  a  song,  because  their  little  hearts  were  so 
running  over  full  of  joy  that  they  couldn't  help  it. 

Well,  after  two  or  three  days,  the  house  was  finished,  and  little 
Mr.  Linnet  and  his  wife  began  their  house-keeping. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  a  nice  place  to  live  in  ?  "  said  he,  one  night,  when 
they  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  new  nest  just  as  the  sun,  putting  his 
night-cap  on,  had  said  good  night,  and  the  little  stars  began  to  think 
about  lighting  their  candles  up  in  the  sky ;  "  here  we  are  so  snug 
and  cosy,  with  the  soft  wind  to  rock  us  gently,  and  the  brook  sing- 
ing away  down  under  us.  Nothing  can  get  at  us  to  harm  us  up 
here — I  don't  believe  any  of  our  neighbors  have  half  so  pleasant  a 
place.  Are  not  we  very  happy,  dear?  We've  only  to  fly  out  into 
the  bright  sunshine  and  there's  plenty  for  us  to  eat  everywhere,  and 
the  water  in  the  brook  is  so  clear  and  sweet,  and  we  can  bathe  and 
drink  whenever  we  like.  And  then  we  can  be  together  all  the  day 
and  night  too,  and  that  is  the  best  of  it,  isn't  it,  dear?  "  and  Mr. 
Linnet  felt  so  glad  he  had  a  great  mind  to  burst  out  singing  and 
wake  up  all  the  birds  far  and  near,  only  it  was  quite  dark  by  this 
time,  and  he  didnt  think  it  would  be  very  proper,  so  he  contented 
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himself  with  kissing  his  little  mate  again  and  again,  and  she  kissed 
him  and  said  she  loved  him  ever  so  much  ;  and  then  they  put 
their  heads  under  their  wings  and  went  to  sleep.  So  they  lived  and 
loved  each  other  up  in  the  great  tree,  and  there  never  were  happier 
birds. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  children  who  lived  in  the  house  had 
a  canary  bird,  a  splendid  fellow,  with  breast  as  yellow  as  gold  and 
wings  of  brown  and  green  that  fairly  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  and 
they  kept  him  in  a  gilded  cage,  and  used  to  hang  it  out  among  the 
rose  vines  that  ran  over  the  verandah,  and  then  he  would  sing  a 
song  so  loud  and  clear  and  sweet  that  all  the  birds  around  would 
stop  to  listen.  And  Mrs.  Linnet  used  to  see  him  often,  and  she 
thought  that  both  he  and  his  cage  were  very  wonderful.  She  used 
to  go  as  near  as  she  dared,  and  perch  on  a  tree  or  a  tall  rose-bush, 
and  gaze  at  the  gilded  wires  of  the  cage,  and  the  pretty  dishes  that 
held  his  seed  and  water,  and  the  glass  bowl,  as  clear  as  crystal,  in 
which  he  bathed,  and  then  she  would  steal  a  shy  glance  at  him,  as 
he  swung  to  and  fro  in  his  ring.  And  she  came  so  often,  that  at 
last  he  noticed  her,  and  being  a  vain,  conceited  fellow  who  liked  to 
be  admired,  he  was  very  much  pleased,  and  sang  his  best  when  she 
was  by.  Now  you  may  be  sure  that  all  this  did  not  suit  her  red- 
headed mate  very  well,  and  he  used  to  coax  her  to  come  away,  and 
tell  her  how  much  he  loved  her  and  wanted  her  with  him  ;  and  he 
said  so  much,  that  after  awhile,  Mrs.  Linnet  used  to  steal  away  and 
not  let  him  know  when  she  went  to  look  at  the  canary. 

Well,  one  day,  when  she  had  ventured  a  little  nearer  than 
usual,  Mr.  Canary  called  to  her  and  said:  "Do  come  to  me,  pretty 
creature  !  Ah  !  you  are  so  beautiful!  I  watch  for  you  every  day, 
and  I  can  tell  you  from  all  the  other  birds  as  far  as  I  can  see  you." 

But  the  linnet  was  half  frightened  and  said  :  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  not 
beautiful  at  all.     I  am  only  a  plain  brown  linnet." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  he,  very  softly  and  sweetly,  for  lie  knew 
how  to  flatter,  "  that  is  because  you  are  so  modest  you  don't  know 
it.  Your  eyes  are  the  brightest  I  ever  saw,  and  your  shape  is  so 
graceful  all  over.  Do  come  close  up  to  my  cage  and  taste  some  of 
this  lump  of  sugar — it  is  very  nice." 

Now  the  linnet  looked  all  around  and,  when  she  saw  nobody, 
she  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  venturing  a  little  further, 
so  she  came  and  perched  on  the  outside  of  the  cage.     Ah !  how 
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splendid  it  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  Mr.  Canary  was  so  handsome,  and 
said  such  sweet  things  to  her;  and,  when  she  was  pecking  at  the 
sugar,  he  put  his  bill  through  the  wires  and  kissed  her.  That  made 
her  little  heart  flutter  sadly  under  her  brown  feathers,  for  she  did 
not  think  her  own  mate  at  home  would  like  it  very  well  if  he  knew 
it.  And  she  remembered,  just  then,  how  he  was  sitting  on  the  five 
speckled  eggs  in  the  nest  at  home  to  keep  them  warm  for  her  while 
she  went  out  to  get  the  air — the  kind,  faithful  soul  that  he  was. 
So  she  said  to  the  canary  :  "  I  must  go  now  ;  my  mate  at  home  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Canary,  sighing  and  holding  his  head  on  one 
side,  "  the  happy  fellow  ;  how  I  envy  him  !  If  I  only  had  such  a 
mate;  here  I  must  live  all  alone  in  this  cage!  But  you'll  come 
again,  won't  you?     I  shall  watch  for  you  all  day  to-morrow." 

So  the  foolish  linnet  promised  and  flew  away.  She  did  not  know 
that  the  children  in  the  house  were  watching  her  all  the  time,  and 
planning  among  themselves  how  they  would  leave  the  door  of  the 
cage  open  the  next  morning,  for  they  knew  that  their  canary  was 
so  tame  and  so  used  to  his  cage  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  fly- 
ing out. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Master  Willie,  "  I'll  tie  a  long 
thread  to  the  door  of  the  cage  and  hold  the  end  here  in  the  win- 
dow, and  if  the  wild  bird  goes  in — and  I  guess  she  will — I'll  pull 
the  thread,  and  that'll  shut  the  door  quick." 

The  next  day,  as  she  had  promised,  the  linnet  came  again.  And 
when  she  saw  the  cage  door  open  she  thought  there  could  be  no 
possible  danger  in  going  in  for  half  a  minute,  for  she  did  not  know 
much,  this  poor  little  linnet.  But  no  sooner  was  she  fairly  in,  than 
click !  Master  Willie  pulled  the  thread,  the  door  shut,  and  she  was 
caught.  Then,  to  be  sure,  she  was  terribly  frightened,  and  beat 
her  breast  and  wings,  and  tore  off  her  feathers  against  the  gilded 
wires,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  and  the  canary  coolly  looked  on  and 
only  said  :  "  Don't  make  such  a  fuss — I'll  make  you  very  comforta- 
ble here." 

Now  Mr.  Linnet,  patiently  sitting  on  the  eggs  at  home,  waited 
and  wondered  and  bobbed  his  red  head  this  way  and  that  to  look 
for  his  mate,  and  at  last,  when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  flew 
off  and  went  in  search  of  her.  He  flew  hither  and  thither,  inquiring 
of  all  his  neighbors,  but  nobody  knew  anything  about  Mrs.  Linnet. 
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And  at  length,  when  he  was  tired  and  discouraged,  he  went  back 
and  sat  upon  the  eggs  through  all  the  long,  lonesome  night. 

But  the  next  day,  when  he  was  flying,  half  distracted,  from  one 
place  to  another,  he  happened  to  espy  the  cage  hanging  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  there,  flat  on  the  bottom,  with  ruffled,  drooping 
feathers,  and  panting  for  breath,  lay  his  lost  mate.  She  had  refused 
to  eat  or  drink,  and  had  bruised  herself  against  the  wires  so  much, 
in  trying  to  get  out,  that  she  was  quite  exhausted,  and  could  only 
lie  still  and  gasp.  Poor  Mr.  Linnet — his  little  heart  was  full,  and 
he  flew  to  the  cage  and  kissed  her  many  times,  and  said  such  ten- 
der, loving  words  to  her — but  she  could  only  raise  her  head  a  little 
and  look  thankfully  at  him  with  her  soft  eyes.  And  the  canary  sat 
all  the  time  in  his  ring,  with  his  head  cocked  saucily  on  one  side ; 
which  made  Mr.  Linnet  feel,  notwithstanding  his  grief,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  pick  his  eyes  out,  if  he  could  only  get  at  him. 

And,  when  the  sun  grew  low,  the  linnet  died,  and  the  children 
opened  the  cage  and  took  her  out  and  buried  her;  while  her  red- 
tufted  mate  sat  on  a  tree  and  sang  so  mournfully,  that  the  children 
felt  as  if  he  was  wailing,  and  they  almost  cried  themselves.  Poor 
bird !  it  was  all  the  way  he  had  to  tell  his  grief.  And  he  had  no 
heart  to  go  back  to  his  desolate  nest  and  the  cold  eggs  in  it,  and  so 
he  wandered  about  for  a  time,  and  then  went  down  south  before 
the  summer  was  half  over.  And  I  am  afraid  he  died  there  of  a 
broken  heart,  for  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  him  since. 


Thunder  Showers. — On  the  morning  of  September  19th,  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  passed  over  San 
Francisco.  The  rain  came  down  in  large  drops,  as  it  used  to  in  old  Con- 
necticut in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  and  continued  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
at  intervals  during  the  day.  This  is  the  third  time  this  part  of  the  State 
has  been  visited  by  such  a  phenomenon  this  summer,  although  the  first  two 
times  only  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  as  the  sequel  to  a  half  dozen  electrical 
explosions.  Old  Jove  thus  seems  to  have  mistaken  California  for  his  an- 
cient stamping  ground ;  but  if  he  expects  to  play  off  here  any  such  high 
old  tricks  as  he  does  in  the  Eastern  States,  we  trust  that  our  friend  Beau- 
regard will  protest  against  it,  or  at  least  that  Honest  Old  Abe  or  some  of 
his  Generals  will  issue  a  proclamation  for  our  protection. 


<£<lH<u''ss    ®»bt*. 


The  hatred  and  malignity  exhibited  generally  by  European  journals  and 
by  the  leaders  of  European  society  toward  Americans  and  their  institutions 
is  an  enigma  to  many.  We  are  conscious  of  not  having  given  the  old 
world  any  just  cause  of  offense.  We  know  that  we  have  been  peaceable, 
gentle  and  forgiving,  that  we  have  not  meddled  with  affairs  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  have  aimed  to  be  brotherly  and  friendly  in  word  and  deed.  Why 
we,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  singled  out  as  a  target  for  Eu- 
ropean malice,  most  of  our  people  cannot  comprehend.  The  secret,  we 
think,  lies  in  the  silent  but  mighty  influence  which  has  gone  forth  and  is 
going  forth  from  America  to  revolutionize  the  maxims,  practices  and  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  The  leaders  of  a  stagnant  and  plodding  European  civi- 
lization are  left  far  in  the  distance  by  the  progressive  notions  of  Young 
America,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  are  jealous,  envious  and  ugly.  And 
they  have  more  cause  for  such  feelings  than  at  first  thought  we  should  sus- 
pect. It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  whenever  Americans  have 
turned  their  attention  to  any  particular  subject  or  enterprise,  they  have 
usually  taken  position  at  once  a  century  in  advance  of  all  other  people. 
Nearly  all  the  great  ideas  that  have  so  remodeled  the  domestic,  social  and 
public  life  of  the  world,  during  the  last  century,  have  originated  on  American 
soil.  Our  idea  of  popular  government  has  already  greatly  modified  Eu- 
ropean institutions,  and  in  the  end  is  destined  to  re-construct  them  on  an 
entirely  new  basis.  Arkwright's  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  changed, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  social  condition  and  industrial  pursuits  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  in  all  civilized  lands.  It  was  an  American  idea,  too,  that  first 
bridled  the  lightning  in  the  heavens,  and  afterwards  harnessed  it  to  our 
Telegraph  wires  and  trained  it  to  carry  our  messages  around  the  globe.  The 
influence  which  this  invention  has  had,  and  will  have,  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  can  not  now  be  computed.  Steam  navigation  is  another  of  our  ideas 
that  has  revolutionized  the  modes  of  river  and  ocean  travel  the  world  over. 
The  idea  of  the  clipper  ship  is  still  another  scintillation  of  American  genius  ; 
and  who  can  compute  its  influence  ou  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  1 
Hoe's  idea  of  what  a  printing  press  should  be,  has  so  far  modified  the  con- 
ditions of  the  printer's  art,  that  even  the  London  Times,  the  greatest  and 
meanest  of  America's  traducers,  is  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  his  genius, 
or  lag  behind  its  fellows  in  the  race  of  enterprise.  The  reapers  and  mowers, 
and  threshers,  steam  plows,  and  other  inventions  that  have  revolutionized 
the  farmer's  business  everywhere,  are  nearly  all  American  inventions.  The 
Sewing  Machine,  which  has  emancipated  woman  from  a  tedious  and  life- 
destroying  drudgery,  and  will  win  her  benedictions  for  the  inventor,   in 
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every  land,  through  all  coming  time,  is  the  fruit  of  another  American  idea. 
The  revolver,  that  has  so  revolutionized  the  construction  of  pistols,  is 
another.  Turreted  ships,  which  have  so  suddenly  demolished  the  old  science 
of  naval  warfare,  and  must  remodel  the  maritime  relations  of  the  world,  is 
another.  At  the  time  our  present  unhappy  civil  war  hroke  out,  the  most 
skilful  gunners  of  the  old  world  felt  that  they  were  accomplishing  wonders 
in  throwing  a  two  hundred  pouud  shot  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  mo- 
ment American  ingenuity  was  directed  in  earnest  to  the  arts  of  war,  it  left 
Europe  at  least  a  century  in  the  hackground.  We  now  throw  seven  hun- 
dred pound  shots  with  ease,  and  storm  cities,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
with  more  destructive  missiles  than  the  ancient  "  Greek  fire."  Thus 
America  and  American  ideas  are  leading  the  world  on  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  if  we  incur  the  jealous  and  querulous  opposition  of  the  old 
effete  forms  of  European  civilization,  we  should  not  lay  it  to  heart  as  a 
matter  of  serious  import,  but  rather  regard  it  as  a  compliment  to  our  genius 
and  power ;  and,  instead  of  being  angered  by  their  malignant  slanders,  we 
should  press  on  with  renewed  energy  in  the  path  of  our  destiny,  till  our 
ideas  become  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  world,  and  all  nations  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed. 

Apology. — We  beg  the  pardon  of  our  readers  for  the  absence  in  this 
number  of  Mr.  Eddy's  interesting  "  Wanderings  among  the  East  India 
Islands."  He  is  an  officer  on  the  "  Saginaw"  which  was  suddenly  ordered 
from  our  port  to  Panama,  before  he  had  time  to  furnish  us  his  article ;  and 
for  some  reason,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  We  presume  it  will  be  in 
time  for  our  next  number. 

Bills. — We  send  bills  to  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  this  month, 
and  we  hope  every  one  of  them  will  respond  immediately.  We  want  our 
money  to  meet  our  engagements  with  the  printer.  A  large  amount  is  due 
its  from  subscribers,  and  we  need  it,  and  need  it  now.  Please  do  not  neglect 
us  this  time.  The  amount  can  be  sent  to  us,  at  our  risk,  through  Wells» 
Fargo  <fe  Co.,  provided  the  expressage  is  prepaid,  or  through  the  Post  Office, 
if  the  letter  is  registered. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  Nos.  417  and  419  Montgomery  street,  have  laid  on 
our  table  the  following  new  works,  just  received  by  them  from  the 
publishers  in  the  Eastern  States  : 

The  Soul  of  Things,  or  Psychometric  Researches  and  Discoveries,  by 
William  and  Elizabeth  M.  F.  Denton.     In  this  work,  the  authors  endeavor 
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to  show,  from  certain  well  known  philosophical  facts,  that  every  event  that 
transpires  on  earth  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  matter  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  impressions  thus  made  may  be  read  by  minds  in  a  certain  psycho- 
metric state  after  millions  of  ages.  They  argue,  that  "  In  the  world  around 
us  radiant  forces  are  passing  from  all  objects  to  all  objects  in  their  vicinity, 
and  during  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  are  daguerreotyping  the  ap- 
pearances of  each  upon  the  other  ;  the  images  thus  made,  not  merely  rest- 
ing upon  the  surface,  but  sinking  into  the  interior  of  them;  there  held  with 
astonishing  tenacity,  and  only  waiting  for  a  suitable  application  to  reveal 
themselves  to  the  inquiring  gaze.  You  cannot,  then,  enter  a  room  by  night 
or  day,  but  you  leave,  on  going  out,  your  portrait  behind  you — you  cannot 
lift  your  hand,  or  wink  your  eye,  or  the  wind  stir  a  hair  of  your  head,  but 
each  movement  is  infallibly  registered  for  coming  ages.  The  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window,  the  brick  in  the  wall,  the  paving-stone  in  the  street,  catch 
the  pictures  of  the  passers-by,  and  faithfully  preserve  them.  Not  a  leaf 
waves,  not  an  insect  crawls,  not  a  ripple  moves,  but  each  motion  is  recorded 
by  a  thousand  faithful  scribes  in  infallible  and  indelible  scripture.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  all  past  time.  From  the  first  dawn  of  light  upon  this  infant 
globe,  when  round  its  cradle  the  steamy  curtains  hung,  to  this  moment,  Na- 
ture has  been  busy  photographing  every  movement."  They  also  claim 
that  Mrs.  Denton  can  see  these  mystic  impressions  on  every  form  of  matter 
when  psychometrically  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  from  them  read  the 
history  of  the  world  backward  through  all  past  ages.  A  large  part  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  the  details  of  her  insight  and  descriptions.  If  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  is  here  claimed  of  psyschometry  be  true,  it  is  a  wonder 
infinitely  greater  than  that  of  miracles.  We  have  never  had  any  expe- 
rience in  such  mysteries,  and  must  therefore  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  their  credibility. 

Gervase  Castonel,  or  The  Six  Gray  Powders,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
A  very  exciting  and  artistic  story,  showing  great  skill  in  the  plot  and  in 
the  working  of  it  up.  It  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  stories  she 
has  ever  written,  and  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  all  that  lady's 
admirers. 

The  Tiger  Slayer,  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Desert,  by  Gustave  Aimard. 
A  very  exciting  sensational  novel  of  love  and  murder,  and  all  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  that  kind  of  literature. 

Heart  and  Cross.  A  Tale  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  One  of  a  series  of 
standard  Avorks  of  fiction  of  a  convenient  and  uniform  size.  A  very  fine 
story,  well  and  simply  told,  written  in  neat,  chaste  language  on  an  enter- 
taining theme.  It  belongs  to  the  more  elevated  class  of  works  of  fiction, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who  love  that  kind  of  lit- 
erature. 
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Sights  a-Foot,  "by  Wilkie  Collins.  This  is  a  description  of  rambles 
through  the  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  amid  grand  and  varied  scenery, 
mighty  Druid  relics,  quaint  legends,  deep,  dark  mines,  venerable  remains  of 
Christianity,  and  a  pleasant  primitive  population.  The.  descriptions  are 
well  drawn  in  very  fair  language  and  good  literary  style.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  gives  the  reader  a  fine  insight 
into  the  manners,  customs,  life  and  history  of  that  part  of  the  British 
kingdom. 

All  the  above  books  can  be  found  at  Roman's,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  city. 


u m m a nj    of   S t w $ . 


Gold. — Intelligence  has  reached  Los  Angeles  from  parties  at  La  Paz  that 
new  and  rich  placer  diggings  have  been  discovered  at  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain, below  Los  Angeles,  of  such  richness  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
Specimens  weighing  twenty-five  ounces,  said  to  be  from  the  new  diggings, 
have  been  exhibited  at  Los  Angeles.  Parties  have  come  in  there  with  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000  in  dust.  The  miners  are  reported  to  be  taking  out 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  a  day.  These  stories,  no  doubt,  seem  large  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  they  are  nothing  to  those  which  we  heard  and  drank  in 
with  eager  ears,  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  Victoria,  and  afterward  at  Fort 
Hope,  as  we  were  struggling  to  force  our  weary  way  up  over  the  rushing, 
whirling  waters  of  Frazer  river.  We  advise  all  Californians  who  have 
never  experienced  the  luxury  of  such  hopes,  to  start  at  once  for  the  new 
diggings ;  our  word  for  it,  they  will  experience  that  which  will  make  them 
wiser  and  happier  for  life. 

A  rich  lead  of  auriferous  quartz  has  just  been  discovered  near  Brown's 
valley  in  Yuba  County,  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Chandler  lead,  from  a 
pocket  in  which,  a  man  by  that  name,  in  1858,  took  out  about  $60,000.  His 
luck  deranged  his  wits,  and  taking  to  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  soon 
ran  through  his  money  and  lost  his  lead.  How  many  California  pioneers 
have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Silver. — The  discovery  of  a  rich  silver  lead  on  the  east  side  of  Gold 
Hill  is  causing  considerable  excitement  in  that  vicinity.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a  man,  while  grading  a  lot,  in  a  locality  which,  on  account  of 
the  burnt  condition  of  the  surface,  had  attracted  but  little  attention.  Sev- 
eral companies  have  already  commenced  operations  there. 

Copper. — According  to  the  Petaluma  Journal,  an  unusually  rich  lead 
of  copper  was  discovered  at  Derrick,  a  short  time  since,  by  a  party  of  gen- 
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tleraen  who  were  removing  some  stones  to  unearth  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes. 
The  lead  was  christened  "  Rattlesnake  Ledge."  The  same  paper  says  the 
excitement  in  the  upper  portions  of  that  county  in  relation  to  copper  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  hills  are  filled  with  anxious  prospectors,  and 
new  and  valuable  discoveries  are  made  almost  daily,  not  only  in  the  Clover- 
dale  and  Dry  Creek  regions,  but  also  on  Pifia  Creek. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  this  city,  which  by  the  by  is  one  of 
the  best  conducted  and  most  valuable  papers  in  the  State,  says  that  consid- 
erable attention  is  being  directed  to  the  copper  mines  of  the  Colorado. 
Very  valuable  discoveries,  most  conveniently  located  for  shipment  down 
the  river,  are  reported.  Ore  from  sixteen  different  lodes  has  been  assayed 
within  a  few  days,  none  of  which  fell  below  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  from  that  up  to  eighty. 

Quicksilver  specimens  are  said  to  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Jenny 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Klamath.  Rock  loaded  with  cinnabar  has 
been  found  in  many  places.  The  Indians,  who  have  long  used  vermillion 
to  paint  their  faces,  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  it  in  this  locality. 

Ochre. — A  vein  of  ochre  of  immense  breadth  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  Amador  County,  by  a  miner  named  Capps. 

Sulphur. — A  field  of  sulphur  covering  sixty  acres  has  been  discovered 
in  Lassan  Meadows,  at  the  foot  of  Humboldt  Canon.  The  stratum  of  sul- 
phur is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick  and  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  now  coming 
into  great  demand  in  the  Territory.  Several  manufactories  have  been 
started,  which  expect  to  furnish  the  acid  from  this  bed  of  sulphur  at  one- 
half  the  ccst  at  which  it  can  be  imported  from  California.  This  discovery 
must  be  of  immense  value  to  Nevada. 

Emigration  to  the  Boise  Mines. — The  Dalles  Mountaineer  says : 

Parties  who  have  lately  returned  from  Boise  inform  us  that  for  miles  and 

miles  ths  road  is  lined  with  wagons  and  pack  trains  on   the  way  to  the 

mines.     In  a  whole  day's  journeying,  the  traveler  is  never  out  of  eight  of 

teams.     From  whatever  point  the  teamsters  may  start,  after  a  certain  dis- 

I  tance  is  accomplished,  they  all  fall  into  the  same  road,  and  thus  form  huge 

i  caravans.     It  is  computed  that  there  are  full  five  hundred  teams  on  the  road 

\  to  Boise,  and  the  pack  trains  no  one  has  undertaken  to  compute. 

Cotton. — The  Farmers'  Oracle,  published  in  Utah  Territory,  considers 
j  the  fact  to  be  established  that  the  southern  settlements  of  that  Territory 
'  will  this  season  produce  a  fine  crop  of  cotton.  Although  the  colonies  on 
•:  the  Rio  Virgin  and  the  Santa  Clara  have  been  established  permanently  but 
i  little  over  a  year,  they  have  now  cotton  enough  growing  luxuriantly,  to 
|  furnish  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  the  staple  for  eveiy  citizen  of  the  Ter- 
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ritory.  Next  season  it  is  hoped  the  amount  -will  be  greatly  increased,  thus 
securing  to  the  Saints  of  that  goodly  land  of  promise  an  abundance  of 
cheap  wearing  apparel  for  the  multitude  of  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and 
saving  them  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually  for  the  goods 
now  imported  from  the  outside  wicked  world.  Truly  their  "  lines  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places."     We  almost  wish  we  were  there. 

The  Tehama  County  Wagon  Road,  from  Eed  Bluff  to  Humboldt,  is 
almost  finished — so  nearly  so  as  to  be  already  open  for  travel.  All  who 
have  passed  over  it,  according  to  the  Semi-  Weekly  Beacon,  represent  it  as 
the  best  road  now  leading  over  the  Sierras,  and  the  one  which  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Humboldt  merchants  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  patronize. 

Honey  Lake. — This  valley  is  improving  very  rapidly.  New  fences  are 
being  placed  on  the  ranches,  new  houses  are  being  built,  and  the  whole  val- 
ley gives  evidence  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Susanville  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  is  assuming  the  position  of  a  thriving  town  with  a  population  of 
about  four  hundred.  The  immense  trade  and  travel  of  the  Humboldt  silver 
region  must  make  it  prosper  and  become  a  permanent  village. 

Truckee  River. — This  beautiful  stream,  which  is  yet  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  supplying  the  waterless  portions  of  Nevada  Territory 
with  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes,  is  said  to 
average  fifty  feet  in  width,  five  feet  in  depth,  and  to  run  with  a  velocity  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  a  minute,  or  four  miles  an  hour,  discharg- 
ing more  than  nine  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Its  advent  would  be  a  beautiful  baptism  to  that  parched  and  deso- 
late land.  There  is  also  a  mine  of  wealth  in  its  sparkling  waves.  We 
would  sooner  have  an  interest  in  the  company  that  leads  it  over  the  Terri- 
tory than  in  Gold  Hill,  or  the  Gould  and  Curry. 

Lake  Tahoe. — The  State  Boundary  Survey  makes  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  to  be  twenty-two  miles  long  instead  of  thirty-five,  as  it  used  to  be, 
when  it  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "  Bigler."  We  know  that  "  Bad  examples 
are  catching,"  yet  we  do  hope  this  gem  of  the  Sierras  will  not  contract  to 
the  present  dimensions  of  its  old  namesake.  It  has  gone  quite  far  enough 
in  that  direction  already.  In  one  respect,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  it  still  main- 
tains its  ancient  fame;  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  without  finding  bottom. 

United  States  Senator. — We  notice  that  Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  our 
present  efficient  Attorney  General,  is  spoken  of  in  the  papers  for  this  office, 
vice  Hon.  J.  A.  McDougal.  No  better  man  in  the  State  cculd  be  selected 
for  that  position.  An  old  Californian,  always  noted  for  his  firm  and  con- 
sistent adherence  to  principle,  talented,  sagacious  and  energetic,  he  would 
do  credit  to  California,  and  make  such  a  representative  as  we  have  never 
yet  had  in  the  national  councils.     We  hope  he  will  be  elected. 


FULL  ASSORTMENT   OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

REGALIA,  FOR  ALL  ORDERS, 

FLAGS,  ALL  SIZES, 

BANNERS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

SCARFS,  BADGES,  EOSETTES,  STAES,  BATONS,  FRINGES, 

Together  with  every  article  required  for  Military,  Secret  Orders  or  Civic  Processions. 

D.    NORCROSS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No,  6  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street, 


LADIES'  DEESS  TELMMINGS,  HOSIEEY, 

WOESTED,  AND  FUENISHING  EMPOEIUM. 

MRS.   D.  NORCROSS, 

No.  5  Masonic  Temple,  Montgomery  Street, 

(i) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.    L.    SANFOED, 


No.  312  WASHINGTON   STREET 


fc 


SELLS    FRUIT    AND    ALL    KINDS    OF 

FARMERS'  AND  GARDENERS'  PRODUCE. 

Buys    all    binds    of"   Groods,    and    ships    to    Farmers     and 
Country    Merchants. 


REFERENCE: 


Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.   Capitalist  )  gan  Francisc(K 
Messrs.  JJononoe,  Kalston  &  Co.    J 


CALIFORNIA  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 

M*  FRICDLAMDER, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

French,  English  and  German  Dry  Goods, 

NO.  4  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Second  Door  from  Market  Street, 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

NO.  408  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  HARRISON  AND  PERRT, 

BAM   WW 

Instructions  given  in  Cutting  and  Fitting,  by  Chart, 


LITTLE  BOYS'  PANTS,  COATS,  ETC. 
A  Great  Variety  of  PATTERNS  of  the  Latest  Styles. 

DRESS   MAKING,   PINKING,    STAMPING,  AND    MARKING. 

Sewing  of  all  kinds  done  to  Order.     All  orders  from  the 
country  promptly  attended  to. 


ZF^nucinrsr 


SEWING  MACHINES! 


3F*Or  TPTTcrontsrELTTO  2Doll£t:rJS2 


HEMMER,  GAUGE,  OILER,   SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 

NEEDLES,   AND    DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing 
Machines  in  the  market,  some  are  worthless  ;  hut  the  reputation  of  the 
"NEW  ENGLAND"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold 
in  this  city  and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Fami- 
ly, not  only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH  A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE, 

consequently  will  do  HEAVIER  WORK  than  those  using  a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be 
had  for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY    MACHINE  IS   JT  WARRANTED, 

AND  KEPT  IN  ORDER  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


STEWART  &  SHEAR,  General  Agents, 

No.  8  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple, 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


'■';J 


No.   621  MISSION   STREET, 

Devotes  herself  exclusively  to 

iW         ©IIP  H  Will 


\1PJ11-" 


maim  TOiii 


af 


-^»3STJ3    X^X33€ri5.I3>arC3-, 


And  she  does  more  work  than  any  other  person  in  her  line.     She  has  by  far  the 
best  collection  and  the 


Largest   Assortment   of  Stamps    in   the  City. 

Her  patterns  are  the  most  carefully  drawn,  and  her  marking  is  the  evenest  and 
the  easiest  co  work,  especially  for  those  who  are  not  very  skilful. 

in  couiiii  if  til  wins  nit  iifi 

and  the  figures,  if  not  traced  around  with  thread,  are  effaced  before  the  work  is 
done;  but  Mrs.  Hendricks'  coloring  on  a'.I  '-inds  of  stuff,  IS  WARRANTED  TO 
DEFY  RUBBING,  though  it  can  be  easily  washed  out.     She  is  an  engraver,  aud 

ENGRAVES  HER  0~WT*T  STAMPS, 


and  thus  is  enabled  to  supply  herself  with  all   the  latest   patterns   fashionable  in 
Eastern  and  Euiopean  cities. 

Any  custom'.'r  can  get  a  new  pattern  cut,  without  charge,  if  Mrs.  Hendricks 
can  use  it  afterwards.  Although  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  busings*  in 
San  Francisco.  ALL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MRS.  HEND- 
RICKS, and  seud  the  most  difficult  work  to  her. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  and  EXAMINE  HER  PATTERNS 


BUSINESS  HOURS  from  9  A.  M.  TO  5  :  30  P.  M.,  and  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 
Remember  the  number, 


B21  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'&&' 


■VINTA-G-E    OF    1861. 


Red  Wine,  warranted  pure  grape  juice,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  distilled  liquor.  The  flavor  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  berry  and  stem  of  the  grape,  and  the 
color  from  its  skin.  The  color  is  dark  red  ;  the  fermenta- 
tion complete;  the  class  strong  and  dry;  the  flavor,  free 
from  ground  taste,  and  similar  to  that  of  Purp-undy.  It  is 
admitted  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best  wine  of  its  class 
made  in  California.  It  is  made  in  the  vineyard  of  John 
S.  Hittell,  at  Anaheim: 


1WEI 


FOE  SALE  BY 

Southeast  Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


I.  M.  SINGER  &  COS 


The  No.  2,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $  110,  reduced  to  $90. 

The  No.  1,  Standard  Manufacturing  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $100  reduced  to  $75. 

7%e  Favorite  "  Letter  A,"  Transverse  Shuttle,  Family  Machines,  formerly  sold  at  $75, 
reduced  to  $60. 


SINGER  &  CO'S  MANUFACTURING  MACHINES  IN  THE  GREAT  MANU- 
factories  of  the  East,  for  the  manufacture  of  Clothing,  Boots,  Shoes  and 
Gaiters,  Upholstery,  Harness,  and  Carriage  Trimming,  Gloves,  Hat  Binding,  &c. 
are  justly  celebrated  and  acknowledged  Superior  To  All  Others  inconsequence 
of  their  speed,  correctness  of  action,  durability,  economy  in  use,  and  general 
adaptability  to  every  fabric  requiring  to  be  sewed. 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 


with  all  the  new  improvements,  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  will  sew  anything — from  the  running  of  a  tuck 
in  Tarltan,  to  the  making  of  an  Overcoat.  It  can  fell,  hem,  bind,  braid,  gather, 
tuck,  quilt,  and  has  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of  Ornamental  work. 

Singer  &  Go's  Sewing*  Machines 

Will  be  WARRANTED  to  do,  in  the  best  manner,  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
can  be  done  on  the  most  popular  Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  of  our  Machines,  can  rely  upon 
courteous  attention  at  the  Exhibition  and  Salesroom. 

Circulars,  containing  interesting  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I_  */E.  SI3STGHEI?.  Sc  CO., 
131  Montgomery  Street, 

WM.  BRODERICK, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


II  f  1SI: 


The  AUTOCRAT  of  the  KITCHEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  P.  P.  STEWART'S 

FUEL -SAVING-    AND    COMFORT-PRODUCING 

LAH.GE    OVIESIN- 

1I1-T11IT  (ISIIlfi  STOVE 

FOR  WOOD  AND  ANTHRACITE  OR  BITUMINOUS  COAL, 

IMPROVED    IN    1859, 

With  New  and  Extra  Large  Fines,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Fine. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years.  Stoves 
are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE.— Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  constructed. 
Eaeh  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  leave  our  works  unless  com- 
plately  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,   and  all  other   culinary 
operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the  front  doors 
open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  securing  a  direct  draft 
through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and  back 
flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated  air  always  rises,  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any  value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the  Stove  may 
be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

?th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  compressing  and 
Inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently 
heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility  of  smoke 
entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET.— Both  useful 
ond  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  orrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for  the  bath 
room  equal  to  any  range. 

Beware  of  Numerous  Imitations  in  the  Market,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any 
of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  Manufacturers, 
are  on  each  Stove.     No  other  genuine. 


For  sale  by 


CALEB  M.  SICKLER, 

422  Kearny  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 


T  EL  E 


By  JOHN   S.   HITTELL. 


Published  -by  A.  ROMAN  &  CO.,  417  Montgomery  St. 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  State. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  work  by  the 
Press  : — 

This  is  the  best  statistical  and  descriptive  work  on  California  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared— we  mean,  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes. — Boston  Transcript. 

Everything  that  a  person  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the  Pacific  can  wish 
to  know,  he  will  find  clearly  set  forth.  *  *  Nor  is  the  book  a  mass  of  dull  facts 
and  figures.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  generalizations  and  lively  gossip,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  reading. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  will  become  the  hand-book  of  reference  for  all  travelers,  and  all  those  who  be- 
come interested  i:i  the  State,  and  desire  specific  knowledge  of  its  resources. — Boston 
Post. 

Mr.  Hittell  evidently  aimed  to  make  a  reliable  and  useful,  not  an  ornamental 
book.  Its  attraction?  consist  in  its  straightforward,  well  authenticated  and  systemat- 
ic narration  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  ever  recorded  of  any  country.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  facts,  told  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  exag- 
geration or  boastfulness. — Marysville  Appeal. 

The  latest  work  on  California,  if  written  from  authentic  sources  and  by  a  com- 
petent hand,  may  safely  be  pi-esumed  to  be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  With 
such  a  marvelous  development  of  physical  and  social  resources  as  has  been  experi- 
enced in  our  new  El  Dorado,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  historian  or  staticiau  to  keep 
pace  with  the  magnificent  reality.  Mr.  Hittell,  however,  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  being  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  but,  in  many  respects  possesses  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her  brief  existence ;  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  some  of  her  most  important  concerns ;  is  fully  identified  with  her  interests, 
and  cherishes  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  although  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  local  prejudices.  With  the  habit  of  shrewd  observation  and 
extensive  research,  he  combines  no  ordinary  skill  in  literary  composition,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  clear,  lively  and  impressive  narrative  of  facts,  he  has  few  superiors.  His  book, 
accordingly,  shows  great  affluence  of  detail ;  its  statements  are  carefully  put  together  ; 
it  is  overflowing  with  valuable  information ;  and  in  point  of  style,  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  qualities  that  are  always  attractive  to  the  popular  taste.  The  matter  is  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  sections,  according  to  a  very  convenient  method,  presenting 
the  various  topics  in  a  clear  light  and  without  confusion,  and  enabling  the  reader  to 
find  the  speciality  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit  with  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  there  is  a  variety  of 
curious  and  interesting  information,  while  the  more  practical  topics  of  Agriculture, 
Mining  and  Commerce  are  treated  with  great  fullness  and  exactness. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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CALIFORNIA  IN  1846,  AND  ITS   RESOURCES,  AS   THEN 

KNOWN. 


FEOM  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  O.  LAEKIN. 


[Introductory  Note. — The  following  article  is  a  copy  of  a  report  sent  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  War,  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  by 
Thomas  O.  Larkin,  then  U.  S.  Consul  at  Monterey,  and  Secret  Agent  of  the  United 
States  to  manage  the  transfer  of  California  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the 
American  Union.  J.  S.  H.] 


In  the  year  1825,  the  Missions  might  be  considered  at  the  height 
of  their  prosperity.  At  that  time,  they  counted  from  2,000  to  3,000 
Indians,  and  from  60,000  to  100,000  head  of  black  cattle  ;  an  equal 
number  of  sheep,  and  such  immense  herds  of  horses  that  large 
numbers  were  killed  in  order  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  pasturage. 
Before  the  year  1822,  the  only  trade  of  the  Missions  was  with  ves- 
sels from  San  Bias  and  Callao,  to  purchase  tallow.  In  the  year 
1822,  an  English  house  established  in  Lima,  through  their  agent, 
(TV.  E.  P.  Hartnell,  in  Monterey,)  made  a  contract  with  a  greater 
part  of  the  Missions,  to  receive  all  the  hides  at  one  dollar  a  piece, 
and  tallow  and  grease  at  three  dollars  an  arroba  (of  25  lbs.,)  that 
they  could  produce.  In  the  same  year,  an  American  ship  arrived 
from  Boston  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future  trade,  which,  since 
that  day,  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  New  Eng- 
enders. 

The  present  export  (1S46)  amounts  to  about  85,000  hides,  60,- 

000  arrobas  of  tallow,  10,000  fanegas  of  wheat,  1,000,000  feet  of 

lumber,  some  staves  and  shingles,  soap  to  the  value  of  $10,000, 

beaver  and  otter  skins  worth  $20,000, 1100  barrels  aguadiente  and 
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wine,  and  200  ounces  of  gold  worth  $17  per  ounce.  The  Missions 
are  now  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Some  that  had  formerly  from 
2,000  to  3,000  Indians,  have  now  not  above  100 ;  others  none. 
But  few  Missions  have  any  cattle.  About  the  year  1S35,  a  law 
was  made  to  take  away  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Missions  from  the  priests  and  give  it  to  the  secular  administra- 
tor, who,  in  a  very  short  time,  managed  to  completely  ruin  the 
establishments,  without,  in  general,  benefiting  themselves  —  even 
taking  the  tiles  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  land  has,  in  a 
great  degree,  been  divided  out  among  private  individuals.  Although 
the  Mission  cattle  have  disappeared,  there  are  as  many,  if  not  more, 
hides  shipped  from  California  at  this  period  as  there  were  when  the 
Missions  were  in  their  prosperity,  arising  from  the  increase  of  pri- 
vate farms. 

Exclusive  of  countless  wild  Indians  and  some  neophytes,  Cali- 
fornia has  perhaps  some  15,000  inhabitants,  descendants  of  Spanish 
or  Mexican  fathers,  mostly  from  native  mothers.  The  baptized  In- 
dians now  released  by  the  demolishing  of  the  Missions,  are  engaged 
by  the  inhabitants  as  servants,  while  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
hired  by  each  other  to  do  the  more  superior  work  of  the  farms. 
The  Indians  who  were  taught  by  the  Spanish  padres  the  different 
mechanical  arts  are  now  dead,  and  no  more  of  their  tribe  will  ever 
take  their  place.  Foreigners  are  now  doing  all  the  work  of  this 
class  in  California.  The  farms  now  occupied  are  owned  by  Mexi- 
cans, Californians.  and  naturalized  foreigners,  who  become  so  by 
signing  a  simple  memorial,  (some  even  by  proxy,)  stating  that  such 
was  their  wish  ;  when  a  letter  of  citizenship  was  immediately  filled 
up  for  the  petitioner,  without  any  form,  oath  or  ceremony  on  his 
part.  The  farms  are  given  to  any  petitioner  (who  is  a  citizen)  from 
one  to  eleven  square  leagues,  as  he  may  ask  for  it,  with  no  expense. 
The  land  joining  the  sea-coast  is  principally  taken  up :  also  that 
immediately  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  few  on  the  river 
Sacramento,  but  none  on  the  San  Joacpiin  river.  Taking  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  divided 
into  ranchos  having  owners.  A  part  of  the  Mission  lands  still  be- 
longs to  the  government,  and  all  other  unclaimed  lands.  Some 
few  farms  are  being  vacated  by  the  Californians,  for  fear  of  further 
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depredation  by  the  wild  Indians,  who  yearly  steal  thousands  of 
horses  even  out  of  the  enclosed  yards  near  their  dwelling  houses. 
They  are  .now  (almost  every  week)  committing  depredations  of  this 
kind.  The  whites  but  seldom  follow  them  to  regain  their  property. 
The  Indians  are  losing  all  fear  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  their 
arrows  have  shot  several  of  them  during  the  years  1845  and  134G. 

There  are  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  foreigners  (in- 
cluding their  families)  in  California,  a  majority  of  them  residing  on 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  on  the  Sacramento  river.  One-third 
of  the  men  are  citizens  of  this  country. 

Many  of  them  never  expect  to  speak  the  prevailing  language  of 
the  country,  so  that  at  this  early  period  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is,  to  a  merchant,  of  more  importance  than  the  Spanish. 
In  the  year  1832,  there  were  in  the  whole  department  some  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  foreigners.  There  are  now  some  eight 
or  ten  who  have  resided  here  twenty-five  years.  They  were  sail- 
ors, now  farmers,  entrapped  from  their  vessels  by  the  former  Span- 
ish government. 

The  first  arrival  of  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento  river 
has  been  since  1S40.  Three-fourths  of  the  full  number  of  foreign- 
ers in  this  country  are  Americans.  Of  the  remaining  fourth,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  predominate,  and  of  this  fourth  a  majority 
are  in  expectation  of  being  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  all  are  willing,  in  preference  to  remaining  as 
they  now  are.  For  the  last  five  years,  the  largest  portion  of  the 
immigrants  have  arrived  at  New  Helvetia  (Captain  Sutter's  estab- 
lishment) excepting  a  few  of  them  from  Oregon.  They  leave  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  which  is  the  starting  point,  every  April  or 
May,  arriving  on  the  Pacific  in  September  or  October.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  at  New  Helvetia,  they  scatter  over  the  river  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  asking  for  farms  from  the 
government,  or  settling  on  private  grants,  by  the  owners'  consent. 
Some  have  arrived  at  the  pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  via.  Santa  Fe, 
some  of  whom  had  married  at  the  latter  place.  A  few  arrived  by  • 
water  from  Valparaiso,  Callao  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  person 
traveling  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  or  Bodega,  can  stop  at 
a  foreigner's  farm  house  almost  every  four  hours,  and  travel  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 
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Among  the  emigrants  from  Independence,  there  are  several 
German  families,  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  and  are 
attached  to  her  institutions.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants  are 
from  the  Western  States,  (farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers.)  Oth- 
ers are  young  men  from  New  England  or  the  Middle  States,  who 
left  home  seeking  a  fortune  in  the  Western  States,  thence  here. 
The  immigration  in  1845  amounted  to  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred.  From  the  U.  S.  newspajjer  reports,  from  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  are  expected  to  arrive  this  August  to  October. 

Immigrants  leaving  Independence  for  the  Pacific  should  furnisl 
themselves  (if  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons)  with  one  good  wagon, 
four  or  five  yoke  of  oxen,  three  or  four  cows,  three  horses,  and  t( 
each  person  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  bacon,  thirty  pounds  of  coffee,  fifty  pounds  of 
sugar,  twenty  pounds  of  rice,  two  good  blankets,  and  a  few  cook- 
ing utensils.  Every  male  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age  should 
have  one  good  rifle,  ten  pounds  of  powder,  thirty  pounds  of  lead, 
two  thousand  percussion  caps  and  a  good  horse.  On  arriving  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  finding  a  convenient  piece 
of  land  that  the  immigrant  can  occupy,  he  should  begin  sow- 
ing wheat  from  December  to  February  ;  beans,  peas  and  corn  in 
April  or  May ;  and  should  also  procure  himself  cows  two  years  old, 
worth  from  four  to  five  dollars ;  young  bulls  at  two  or  three  dol- 
lars ;  thirty  or  forty  mares  at  five  or  six  dollars  ;  a  stallion  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars,  and  a  few  sheep  at  two  dollars  each.  One  hun- 
dred cows  will  produce  from  seventy  to  ninety  calves  between  the 
2d  and  12th  months.  From  $1,000  to  $1,500  in  cash  will  start  an 
enterprising  man  in  breeding  animals  for  a  California  farm. 

For  a  few  years  the  settler  may  find  purchasers  for  produce 
among  the  immigrants  and  throughout  the  country.  In  time  he 
will  find  a  market  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Northwest  Coast,  San 
Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  elsewhere.  Wheat  produces  from  forty  to  fifty 
fold  under  the  most  imperfect  cultivation.  The  Spanish  padres  for 
many  years  obtained  one  hundred  fold  at  some  of  the  Missions : 
one  hundred  and  eighty  fold  was  once  gathered  near  the  Mission  of 
San  Jose.  Wild  oats  and  mustard  cover  the  country :  the  former 
from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  the  latter  so  high  and  compact  that  it 
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is  almost  impossible  for  a  traveler  to  find  Iris  horses  when  they  stray 
among  it.  Rye  and  buckwheat  have  not  been  proved.  Hemp  was 
raised  by  the  former  padres.  Cotton  has  been  proved  to  advantage, 
but  no  quantity  has  been  planted.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  yet  plant- 
ed has  produced  well.  Apples,  pears,  quinces  and  peaches  are  com- 
mon all  over  California.  In  parts  of  the  country  there  are  limes, 
oranges,  almonds,  figs  and  walnuts.  Plums  and  cherries  have  not 
been  introduced.  Grapes  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  are  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Lati- 
tude south  of  thirty-nine  degrees  produces  the  best.  With  imper- 
fect means  good  wine  could  be  produced  and  distilled.  The  climate 
of  California  is  surpassed  by  no  other.  The  lowest  rate  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Monterey  in  1845,  was  forty-four  de- 
grees, the  highest  eighty-six  degrees.  From  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  are  the  common  rates  throughout  the  year. 

When  General  Micheltorena  met  the  Californians  near  the  town 
of  the  Angels,  there  were  six  hundred  men  in  the  field,  one-fifth 
being  foreigners.  Many  of  the  latter  joined  Micheltorena  at  the 
suggestion  of  Captain  Sutter,  under  the  General's  promise  of  land. 
(General  M.  gave  to  Captain  Sutter  a  public  document,  granting 
him  power  to  grant  land  to  those  who  took  up  arms  at  that  time.) 
They  soon  left  him  in  disgust.  At  present  General  [Jose]  Castro 
and  Governor  Pio  Pico  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  Castro  at  the 
north  and  Pico  at  the  south.  In  a  popular  cause,  the  two  could 
bring  into  the  field  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  who 
would  continue  under  arms  a  month,  and  some  of  them  longer, 
whether  paid  or  not.  Could  these  two  officers  be  on  terms  of 
friendship,  they  could  bring  [defy  ?]  this  number  of  Mexican  troops 
introduced  into  California.  Should  the  Mexicans  be  too  numerous, 
the  Californians  would  remain  quiet  two  years,  by  which  time  the 
new  comers,  from  a  dislike  to  the  people,  from  mutual  enmity  and 
disgust  with  the  service,  from  want  of  pay,  provisions  and  clothing, 
would  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  return  to  Mexico.  Pico  or  Castro 
could  at  present  collect  some  three  or  four  hundred  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  join  the  Mexican  army  in  expelling  the  immigration. 
Should  the  army  not  arrive  until  the  immigrants  had  possession 
two   or  three  years,  the  Californians  would  see  the  advantage  of 
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their  neighbors,  and  would  not  be  brought  out  against  them.  By 
a  law  of  September,  1845,  President  Herrera  allowed  the  Governor 
of  California  two-thirds  of  the  duties  [collected  at  Monterey ;]  by 
Paredes'  law  of  January,  1846,  General  Castro  was  to  have  the 
whole.  This  adds  more  fuel  to  the  enmity  existing  between  the 
two  (Castro  and  Pico.) 

A  continual  dread  exists  here  from  the  apprehension  of  some 
commanders  arriving  from  Mexico  with  troops  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  the  present  chieftains.  The  arrival  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, their  fears  of  expulsion  from  the  coast,  and  in  sending  commis- 
sioners to  Mexico  to  explain  their  views  and  define  their  position, 
leaves  the  country  in  a  continued  state  of  disturbance,  and  always 
in  debt. 

Those  only  who  live  by  absence  of  law,  flourish  under  the 
"present  aspect  of  things  and  affairs.  It  would  be  a  sound  policy 
to  pension  some  of  those  high  in  office  and  influence,  or  give  them 
a  sinecure.  They  would  thus  gently  and  quietly  carry  many  of 
their  countrymen  along  with  them,  as  they  might  (on  viewing  a 
prospect  of  change  from  the  present  state  to  another,)  excite  the 
people  and  array  themselves  against  a  new  government,  when  the 
whole  succession  would,  for  an  equivalent,  be  amicably  settled. 

Many  foreigners  now  hold  land  under  the  expectation  of  the 
United  States  flag  being  hoisted.  This  idea  already  enhances  the 
value  of  land.  No  one  league  has  yet  brought  $1,000.  On  the 
Sacramento,  four-fifths  of  the  farms  unoccupied,  would  not  bring 
S200  per  league.  An  unoccupied  piece  of  land  (of  average  quality, 
without  any  horses  or  cattle  on  it,  sixty  miles  above  New  Helvetia, 
of  four  leagues  on  the  river  by  two  back — twelve  miles  by  six — or 
46,000  acres,)  sold  this  year  under  $1,000,  by  a  Californian  to  an 
English  purchaser  living  in  Monterey.  The  latter  may  value  it  at 
$2,000. 

Some  of  the  Californians  are  quietly  waiting  the  result ;  some 
are  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and  others  against  it.  In  two  years 
after  the  safe  and  sure  possession  by  the  United  States,  giving  the 
inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  own  safety  of  person 
and  property,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  goods  to  counterbalance 
the  extravagant  prices  now  paid,  an  increased  and  constant  market 
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for  their  produce,  and  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  to  supply  their 
wants  and  sales,  they  would  object  to  their  returning  to  their  pres- 
ent state.  The  deplorable  state  they  are  now  in,  arising  from  the 
robbery  of  their  horses,  and  so  forth,  will  hasten  the  result.  They 
are  convinced  that  a  proper  administration  of  affairs  would  put 
down  the  Indians,  and  there  are  sufficient  Californians  to  drive 
them  out,  but  the  energetic  aid  of  government  is  required,  which 
they  cannot  obtain  from  the  Mexican  authorities. 

At  the  present  period,  Sehores  Castro,  Vallejo,  Alvarado,  Pico 
and  Carrillo  are  the  men  of  most  note  and  standing.  The  cause 
of  dispute  between  Pico  and  Castro  is  on  account  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Monterey  and  the  pueblo  de  los  Angeles  wishing  to  have 
their  respective  towns  the  capital,  and  each  aiming  for  the  custom 
house  to  be  in  their  vicinity,  making  two  parties  in  California,  and 
until  the  Governor  and  General  reside  in  the  same  town,  it  will 
continue  so. 

But  a  few  years  must  pass  (even  under  the  present  routine,) 
before  the  capital  and  port  of  entry  must  be  in  some  part  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco. 

With  a  better  state  of  affairs  and  an  industrious  race  of  inhab- 
itants, Upper  California  could  supply  all  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Acapulco  and  the  Northwest  Coast,  with  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  flour,  fat,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  bacon,  salmon, 
horses,  mules,  spars,  boards,  shingles,  staves  and  vessels ;  and  with 
sufficient  capital  and  laborers  will  have,  from  her  own  mines,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  sulphur,  coal  and  slate,  and  has  perhaps  the  largest 
quicksilver  mines  in  the  world,  actually  having  mountains  with 
veins  extending  for  leagues,  of  the  very  best  of  ore,  producing  over 
twenty  per  cent,  of  pure  quicksilver,  with  but  very  little  expense 
for  outfits.  The  magnificent  waters  of  San  Francisco  could  this 
day  harbor  all  the  vessels  afloat  in  the  world.  Many  whale  ships 
already  visit  it  for  supplies,  and  more  would  do  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  vacillating  laws,  and  desertion  of  the  men  from  their  vessels, 
favored  by  those  on  shore.  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  soon 
send  their  exports  over  the  whole  Pacific  ocean.  It  must  and  will 
be  the  medium  stopping-place  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  to 
the  China  ports,  now  open  to  all  the  world. 
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The  present  inhabitants  of  California  are  naturally  very  hospi- 
table, and  have  good  natural  abilities.  They  have  no  establishments 
of  education,  beyond  common  day-schools  for  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning.  There  are  many  foreigners  of  different  nations  married 
in  this  country,  of  wealth,  information  and  influence.  There  are 
many  others,  natives  and  foreigners,  now  dormant,  who  would 
bring  themselves  forward  in  a  time  of  great  change,  and  would  oc- 
cupy a  conspicuous  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  now  emi- 
nently known  would  retire  before  those  less  passive  or  sedentary. 

The  regular  Boston  traders  generally  have  two  vessels  on  the 
coast  at  the  same  time.  After  collecting  in  company  for  periods 
varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  one  of  them  returns  home, 
leaving  the  other  until  a  fresh  ship  supplies  her  place,  or  relieves 
her;  by  this  means  constantly  keeping  the  work  of  collecting  go- 
ing on.  Their  hide-houses  are  in  San  Diego,  to  which  place  each 
vessel  proceeds  two  or  three  times  during  the  year,  to  land  such 
hides  and  tallow  as  they  may  have  collected  from  nine  or  ten  ports 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  the  customer  being  expect- 
ed to  pay  a  part  of  his  debt  every  time  the  vessel  anchors  in  port. 

There  are  no  Mexican  vessels  in  California  owned  by  Mexicans 
or  Californians.  They  belong  to  foreigners  naturalized  in  the 
country.  The  laws  of  Mexico  are  but  little  [known],  and  observed 
only  when  they  are  for  the  interest  of  this  country.  Not  much 
regard  is  paid  to  the  tariff.  The  Collector  of  Monterey  imposes 
such  duties  as  he  considers  requisite  at  the  time.  Although  against 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  the  governor  and  generals  of  California,  since 
their  independence,  have  allowed  the  coasting-trade  from  San  Diego 
to  San  Francisco,  to  all  foreign  vessels  which  have  paid  their  duties 
in  Monterey. 

In  1S44  or  1845,  General  Micheltorena  levied  a  tax  of  $50  per 
month  on  foreign  vessels.  For  this  license  of  coasting,  $5,000  was 
collected.  On  March  2Sth,  1846,  Governor  Pico  annulled  this  law. 
He  was  promised  by  President  Santa  Anna,  in  addition  to  the 
receipt  of  duties  in  Monterey,  $8,000  per  month  to  support  his 
army.  During  his  command  of  1S42,  '43  and  '44,  he  issued  drafts 
upon  the  custom-house  of  Mazatlan  for  about  $150,000,  a  part  oi 
which  was  paid  by  the  collector,  the  balance  protested  by  contrary 
orders  from  the  capital. 
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The  whole  revenue  of  California  is  derived  from  the  custom- 
house in  Monterey,  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has  averaged 
$86,000  per  year,  (in  1845,  8138,000.)  The  bishops  [there  was 
but  one  in  1846]  and  padres,  throughout  the  country,  claim  from 
the  farmers  one  tenth  of  the  increase  of  their  stock,  of  which  tenth 
not  one  quarter  is  collected  ;  many  farmers  never  having  paid  it  a 
single  year.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  the  com  andante-general 
(when  a  native)  has  received  the  amount  collected. 

The  payment  of  duties  received  at  the  custom-house  are  made 
in  about  ninety,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days.  The  supercargos  in  general  agree  upon  the  second 
payment,  payable  in  cash,  and  bullock  hides  at  two  dollars  apiece : 
cash,  should  the  vessel  pay  less  than  $6,000 ;  from  $6,000  to 
$12,000,  two  thirds  cash  and  one  third  hides  ;  from  $12,000  to 
$18,000,  half  cash;  over  $18,000,  one  third  cash  and  two  thirds 
hides. 

On  the  collector's  arranging  the  amount,  the  mode  of  payment, 
and  taking  two  securities,  he  retains  sufficient  for  the  salaries  of  his 
officers,  and  passes  the  remainder  to  the  treasurer.  They  both  then 
draw  in  sums  of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  on  the  supercargo  or  agent, 
payable  at  the  specified  time  ;  some  orders  for  cash,  some  for  hides ; 
the  creditors  and  officers  receiving  a  draft  on  the  pro  rata  system, 
as  far  as  the  duties  of  the  vessel  thus  entering  may  suffice. 

By  the  laws  of  Mexico,  the  revenue  of  this  custom-house  should 
two  thirds  of  it  be  paid  over  to  the  comandante-general  for  the 
military  chest,  the  other  third  to  the  civil  list.  As  the  governor 
chooses  to  live  only  in  his  native  town,  four  hundred  miles  from 
Monterey,  the  general  allows  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  funds 
to  reach  there.  Although  they  both  are  responsible  to  the  supreme 
government  for  these  funds,  but  very  imperfect  accounts  ever  go  to 
Mexico ;  perhaps  from  the  present  authorities  none  whatever. 
Should  the  minister  in  Mexico  draw  on  this  treasurer  for  any  sum, 
large  or  small,  it  would  not  be  paid  or  noticed.  Not  a  real  [12^ 
cents]  is  ever  sent  to  Mexico,  nor  does  the  supreme  government 
ever  make  requisitions  on  this  department  for  funds  to  be  sent  to 
the  general  treasurer. 

The  supercargo  or  agent  has  a  store  fitted  up  on  board  ship 
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with  shelves,  show-cases,  drawers  and  scales,  selling  from  one 
pound  of  tea,  &c,  to  a  box  or  bag,  and  from  a  yard  of  silk  or  calico 
to  a  bale. 

From  Boston,  cargoes  consist  of  groceries,  furniture,  dry  goods, 
crockery,  hardware,  &c,  from  which  cargo  the  holder  of  the  draft 
can  choose  the  amount  drawn  for  in  his  favor,  or  a  part  of  it,  tak- 
ing the  supercargo's  due  bill  for  the  balance,  both  drafts  and  due 
bills  being  negotiable.  They  are  sometimes  cashed  at  a  discount 
of  two  per  cent,  a  month.  In  many  cases  the  supercargo  has  debts 
against  the  holder  of  the  draft,  which  is  always  accepted  as  pay- 
ment for  his  or  any  other  demand. 

The  duties  of  the  principal  vessels  amount  to  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000.  They  also  pay  one  real  for  each  large  bale  for  storage  in 
the  custom  house,  half  of  that  sum  for  wharfage,  and  have  the  use 
of  the  custom  house  and  warehouses  for  storasre  and  sales  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  vessel  which  may  require  the  buildings.  The 
tonnage  duties  are  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  all  foreign 
vessels,  and  Mexican  vessels  from  foreign  ports.  There  are  no 
other  port  charges,  no  wharfage,  pilotage  or  light-house  fees,  nor 
any  health  or  quarantine  regulations.  There  is  no  one  article  of 
goods  prohibited  by  the  custom  house  of  this  country,  no  prohibi- 
tions or  restrictions  of  any  class,  nor  bounties,  or  navigation  acts, 
no  draw-backs  on  shipping  or  their  cargoes,  no  board  of  trade,  or 
other  establishments  relative  to  commerce  in  California. 

Coins,  currencies,  weights  and  measures  of  England  and  the 
United  States  are  of  common  use  here. 

By  long  custom,  whale  ships  are  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  by  paying  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
port  charges,  and  a  certain  percentage  on  such  goods  as  they  may 
barter  for  supply. 

The  imports  from  San  Bias,  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco  consist  of 
rice,  sugar,  panoche,  mix  vomica,  saddlery,  silk  and  cotton  rebozas, 
(a  scarf,)  cotton  and  woolen  serapes,  shoes,  and  some  English, 
American  and  German  goods. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  are  domestics 
in  very  large  quantities — shoes,  hats,  furniture,  and  farming  uten- 
sils, chiefly  of  New  England  manufacture,  groceries,  China  goods, 
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iron,  hard,  and  crockery  ware — which  are  sold  to  the  merchants 
and  rancheros  (farmers,)  on  the  coast,  on  a  credit  of  from  one  to 
two  years,  payable  in  hides,  tallow,  dried  beef,  fat,  lumber,  soap, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  vessel  obtains  a  coasting  license  to  trade  and  collect  pro- 
duce until  she  is  filled,  which  occupies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
months,  the  vessel's  consort  the  next  year  taking  the  balance  of  the 
cargo  and  debt  for  collection. 

The  Boston  vessels  return  to  that  port  with  from  20,000  to 
40,000  bullock  hides,  the  owner  expecting  one  hide  to  each  dollar 
invested  in  cargo,  disbursements,  wages  and  value  of  vessel.  The 
tallow  is  exchanged  for  hides  with  vessels  bound  to  Callao. 

In  former  years  considerable  fur  was  exported,  (prime  sea  otter 
skins  for  the  Canton  market,  being  worth  here  as  high  as  forty 
dollars  each.)     There  is  now  some  fur  and  gold  shipped. 

Within  a  few  years  there  will  be  gold,  lead,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  exported.  There  are  now  shingles,  lumber, 
spars  and  horses  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands :  beef,  fat,  wheat 
and  beans  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  northwest  coast,  in 
exchange  for  drafts  on  St.  Petersburg. 

From  1S-36  to  1845,  about  $25,000  of  the  duties  have  been  ex- 
pended in  building  custom  house,  houses  for  legislature,  alcalde 
and  civil  offices  and  a  wharf.  During  the  time,  several  bloodless 
revolutions  have  taken  place,  and  almost  every  Mexican  commander 
and  his  troops  have  been  expelled. 


Dying. — There  is  a  dignity  about  that  going  away  alone,  we 
call  dying ;  that  wrapping  the  mantle  of  immortality  about  us ; 
that  putting  aside  with  a  pale  hand  the  azure  curtains  that  are 
drawn  around  this  cradle  of  a  world  ;  that  venture  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  (for  we  are  not  dead  to  speak  of,)  and 
seeing  foreign  countries  not  laid  down  on  any  maps  we  know 
about.  There  must  be  lovely  lands  somewhere  starward,  for  none 
return  who  go  thither;  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  they  would, 
even  if  they  could. 


v 


THE      RAINS! 


BY  J.  D.  STRONG. 


Oil !    for  rains — the  rains  ! 

In  the  brazen  sky 
O'er  the  thirsty  plains 

No  cloud  floats  by  ; 
And  the  parched  lips 

Of  the  burning  earth 
Are  sere  and  hot 

As  a  spirit's  dirth  ; 
In  the  canons  and  glens 

No  sound  of  the  rills  ; 
No  gay  robes  of  flowers 

Clothe  the  naked  hills  ; 
And  the  rabbit  and  deer 

And  theJark  and  quail 
Send  up  to  the  heavens 

Their  silent  wail : 
Oh  !  for  rains — the  rains 

To  quicken  the  life 
Of  the  hills  and  plains  ! 

II. 

Lo  !  the  rains — the  rains  ! 

For  along  the  sky 
O'er  the  heated  hills 

The  dark  clouds  fly, 
And  the  moist  breath 

Of  the  ocean-waves 
From  the  dark  south  east 

The  valleys  laves ; 
Diabolus  * 

From  his  grizzled  throne 
With  a  swelling  heart 


*  In  September  and  October,  before  the  fall  raius  set  in,  the  springs  on  the  hills  of  the 
Coast  Range  break  out  and  run  down  to  the  valleys. 
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Heard  the  valleys  moan, 
And  along  his  sides, 

Where  the  sunlight  sleeps, 
In  streams  of  grief 

For  their  anguish  weeps  ; 
Lo  !   the  rains — the  rains 

To  quicken  the  life 
Of  the  hills  and  plains  ! 

III. 

Hark !  the  rains — the  rains  ! 

Like  angels'  feet 
Over  our  roof 

They  beat,  they  beat ; 
And  the  merry  sound, 

As  it  floats  away, 
Turns  the  darkened  sky 

To  a  gala-day ; 
Like  a  dying  spirit 

Each  drooping  field, 
That  yearned  for  the  life 

Which  the  heavens  yield, 
Now  smiles  with  leaves 

And  laughs  with  flowers 
And  welcomes  anew 

The  living  hours ; 
Hark  !  the  rains — the  rains  ! 

They  quicken  the  life 
Of  the  hills  and  plains. 


"  GROWING    OLD." 


BY    LISLE    LESTER. 


Memories  by  the  volumes  crowd  into  the  mind,  when  we  think 
"  we  are  growing  old."  Past  hours,  by  triplets,  rush  through  the 
brain  ;  youthful  hours,  all  rainbow-tinted,  stand  before  us,  and  the 
gray,  dim  long  ago,  revels  again  in  its  halos  and  hues,  its  lights  and 
shadows,  reaching  so  far  back,  we  feel  older,  by  many  years,  for 
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the  reflection  we  went  back  to  see.  Half  sad,  half  sorrowed,  we 
turn  away  from  the  thought  of  "  growing  old,"  for  it  seems  like 
the  laying  on  of  a  pall  over  brighter  moments,  fairer,  happier  hours, 
than  we  expect  to  find  in  the  coming  years  of  our  life.  It  seems  like 
the  last  glimmer  of  a  life,  when  the  sky  caught  its  tints  from  the 
sea-shell,  and  the  airs  and  hours  seemed  like  an  ideal  sketch  we  had 
read  or  dreamed  of;  so  fleeting,  so  peaceful,  during  its  limited  stay. 

We  are  growing  old,  and  nearer  the  new,  strange  life,  that  ever, 
even  to  old  decrepid  age,  seems  far  off,  but  is  so  near,  we  catch  its 
atmosphere,  and  it  silvers  the  hair,  and  dims  the  eye  as  we  go  down 
life's  hillside  with  trembling  footsteps. 

We  are  growing  old : — we  note  it  by  the  little  lines  that  just 
begin  to  impress  the  surface  that  was  so  round,  ruddy  and  smooth ; 
by  the  tired,  weary  languor  which  comes  on,  so  easily,  after  a  little 
exertion.  We  recognize  it  in  the  growing  cares  we  feel,  the  older 
and  maturer  thoughts,  the  different  ideas  of  life  and  people,  that 
herald  the  approach  of  mortal  decline ;  by  the  lessened  eagerness 
for  hilarity  and  excitement,  mirth  and  frolic,  that  dwindles  to  the 
smallest  ripples  as  we  go  farther  from  the  sunny  shore  of  younger 
days;  by  the  "first  gray  hair"  that  looks  so  new  and  strange,  and 
greeted  so  coolly,  even  like  an  unwelcome  stranger  guest. 

Growing  old !  little  forms  that  once  so  infantile  now  reach  up 
to  maturer  size ;  forms  once  so  straight  and  beautiful,  are  now  bent 
and  bowed ;  later  dates  on  newer  monuments,  new  names,  new 
faces,  new  places,  new  histories,  all  echo  the  fact  in  one  prolonged 
strain  of  saddened  melody. 

Heaven  is  nearer ;  the  new  world  draws  close  on  the  immortal 
vision,  as  we  go  farther  from  the  beach  of  our  childhood  shoreward 
to  eternity. 

As  we  grow  old,  we  only  draw  nearer  the  youthful  morning  of 
the  new  life ;  the  new  childhood  of  the  immortal  being  that  never 
grows  old,  or  numbers  the  life  by  years  and  days. 

"  Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down, 
Nearer  leaving-  the  cross, 

Nearer  joining  the  crown. 
But  lying  darkly  between, 

Winding  clown  through  the  night, 
Is  the  deep  and  unknown  stream 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light." 


FRAGRANT  VANILLA  GRASS.— (Hierochloa  fragrans  borealis.) 


FEAGRANT    VANILLA    GRASS. 
(Hierochloa  fra grans  \J)orealis\.) 


BY   DE.   A.    KELLOGG. 


We  present  the  patrons  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  with  a  remarkably 
fragrant  native  lawn  grass,  rivaling  the  sweet  vernal  grass  of  our 
eastern  meadows.  Have  you  ever,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  child- 
hood, wandered  to  the  woods  after  a  refreshing  summer  shower, 
while  the  diamond  drops  still  lingered  on  the  leaves  and  trembled 
on  the  honeysuckle*  bushes,  and  spell-bound  and  breathless  for  the 
moment,  listened  to  the  rolling  harmonies  of  the  Swamp  Robin  or 
Hermit  Thrush,  reverberating  through  forest  hall  as  if  earthly  ears 
had  caught  some  sweet  song  of  Paradise  and  then  taken  a  long 
inspiration  of  relief,  laden  with  the  rich  aroma  of  the  spicy  winter- 
green  and  black  birch  ?  If  so,  we  need  simply  say,  this  Vanilla 
Grass  also  embalms  the  air  with  a  similar  fragrance. 

This  Seneca,  or  Sweet  Summer  Grass,  as  it  is  also  called,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Bolander  on  the  banks  of  Paper-Mill  Creek,  in  Marin 
County,  California,  in  a  light  soil,  growing  in  small  tufts  and  bloom- 
ing about  the  first  of  April.  It  also  grows  on  logs  and  in  the  low 
forks  of  trees,  indicating  some  degree  of  independence  of  moisture 
in  our  long  dry  season.  I  am  happy  to  say  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  with  a  gardener  here  to  cultivate  it,  with  the 
view  to  rural  use. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hieros  (sacred)  and 
chloe  (grass),  or  sacred  grass,  because  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  strewed  before  the  doors  of 
churches  on  festival  days;  but  in  this  country  it  is  only  collected 
and  placed  in  drawers  for  scenting  clothes. 

The  name  Seneca  Grass  is  supposed  to  imply  its  abundance  on 
Seneca  Lake,  and  this  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Some  species 
of  the  Seneca  Snake  Rootsf  have  also  a  similar  odor,  which  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  If  this  is  generally  known  it 
would  also  account  for  the  common  name. 

*  Azaleas.  t  Polygalas. 
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This  Vanilla  Grass  is  upright,  from  one  to  three  feet  high  ; 
slightly  rough  and  round  after  forming  new  shoots  at  the  lowest 
joint.  The  roots  are  perennial  and  creeping,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  leaves  six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  long-pointed,  rough  and  bright  green. 
The  paniculate  top  is  contracted,  slightly  pendulous;  about  two  to 
six  inches  long.  The  spikelets  three-flowered  ;  the  two  lateral  true 
male-bearing  ones,  with  each  three-stamened ;  the  central  her- 
maphrodite (male  and  female)  with  two  stamens  only ;  the  lower 
chaff  slightly  fringed  or  e}^e-lashed  at  the  margins ;  the  others 
smooth. 

The  brain  breathes  and  assimilates  these  ethers  and  auras  with 
a  similar  motion  as  the  lungs  do  the  air,  or  as  the  grosser  substan- 
ces the  stomach,  by  means  of  its  alternations.  So,  also,  does  the 
eye,  together  with  all  the  internal  as  well  as  external  senses,  appro- 
priate, by  the  divine  power  through  the  soul  within,  their  own 
suitable  aliments,  so  that  each  and  every  use,  lower  or  higher — 
even  to  the  spiritual  degree  —  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity. Therefore,  in  the  culture  of  these  rural  adornments  let  no  one 
undervalue  subordinate  natural  delights,  but  turn  them  to  their 
heavenward  origin,  rendering  to  God  the  sacred  tithes  that  hallow 
all  our  earthly  enjoyments. 


HOME  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Leaving  the  Midland  railway  at  Ambergate,  you  branch  off  by 
another  line  for  a  few  miles  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
England,  for  you  are  amongst  the  hills  of  Derbyside.  Arrived  at 
"  Whatstandwell,"  (whatever  that  may  be  derived  from)  you  have 
a  short  but  charmiug  walk  to  Lee  Hurst.  The  residence  of  Mr. 
Nightingale  would  make  a  fine  study  for  one  of  our  artists.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  English  irregular  architecture,  looking  like  a 
mansion  to  which  successive  generations  have  added  to  suit  their 
increase.  It  is  literally  a  house  of  many  gables ;  the  ivy  has  a 
special  fondness  for  it,  and  will  seldom  permit  a  portion  of  the 
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stone-work  to  be  seen.  Situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  it  has 
aronnd  it  on  three  sides  still  loftier  hills,  while  the  bright  Derwent, 
the  favorite  haunt  of  anglers,  sweeps  by  on  the  south,  and  breaking 
over  a  slight  obstruction,  makes  a  faint  murmur.  As  the  region  is 
rich  in  iron,  stone  and  coal,  there  are  some  tall  chimneys  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  being  built  of  gray  stone,  instead  of  the  eye-offending 
red  brick,  they  look  like  old  watch-towers,  and  add  to,  rather  than 
injure  the  landscape.  Everything  is  wonderfully  silent,  and  you 
seem  to  tread  on  no  common  soil. 

There  are  several  cottages  on  the  estate,  and  near  by  is  a  per- 
fect gem  of  an  English  village,  with  its  two  chapels  and  a  school, 
which,  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nightingale  family,  is  a 
model  for  order  and  cheerfulness.  Besides  the  school,  there  is  an 
evening  class  in  the  mansion  for  the  instruction  of  young  women 
who  work  in  the  neighboring  factories. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  an  earnest  and  devout  life, 
growing  up  amidst  the  sublimities  of  these  grand  hills,  accustomed 
to  the  beauties  of  the  valleys  and  ravines,  and  above  all  inhaling 
the  inspiration  of  the  mysterious  and  perpetual  peace  which  pre- 
vail here,  should  become  heroic  when  the  cry  of  suffering  came 
from  the  Crimea.  In  the  house  are  many  tokens  of  the  gentle  but 
brave  spirit  of  Florence.  Curiously  constructed  match-holders, 
formed  of  a  small  shrapnel,  or  some  other  shell,  with  three  musket 
balls  for  feet,  and  many  little  tokens  of  gratitude,  wrought,  per- 
haps, by  some  poor  fellows  in  hours  of  convalescence.  But  the 
form,  for.  a  sight  of  which  any  true  soldier  would  travel  far,  is  not 
there.  Miss  Nightingale  is  in  London,  still  working  for  the  army 
in  India,  devising  sanitary  plans,  and  recording  the  rich  fruits  of 
her  observation  for  future  benefit.  The  unsubdued  mind  and  the 
unflagging  soul  are  encased  in  a  failing  tabernacle.  At  times,  too 
wreak  for  conversation,  she  conveys  even  then  her  directions  by 
writing.  Come  when  it  may,  death  will  find  in  her  a  spirit  that 
has  well  achieved  its  work. 


Uxless  a  tree  has  borne  blossoms  in  spring,  you  will  vainly 
look  for  fruit  on  it  in  autumn. 


THREADS    OF    GOLD 


BY    HERBERT    C.    DORR. 


Golden  hair,  sunny  hair, 

Waving  and  curling, 
Playing  where  dimples  are, 

Golden  waves  whirling; 
Down  where  the  lilies  dwell 

In  her  cheeks  blooming ; 
Down  where  the  red  lips  swell, 

Golden  threads  roaming. 

Softly  her  azure  eyes 

Downcast  are  beaming; 
In  their  depths  young  love  lies, 

Sleeping  and  dreaming. 
Liquid  and  blue  are  they, 

As  though  clouds  riven, 
Where  we  see,  far  away, 

Glimpses  of  heaven. 

Gently  her  bosom  heaves, 

Love's  waves  there  rising ; 
Rippling  on  to  her  heart, 

New  hopes  baptizing. 
In  her  heart  is  a  world ; 

Guard,  who  may  win  it ; 
Sorrow,  with  tents  unfurled, 

Dwells  not  within  it. 


There  is  a  grocer  who  is  said  to  be  so  mean  that  he  was  seen  to 
catch  a  fly  off  his  counter,  hold  him  up  by  the  hind  legs  and  look 
in  at  the  cracks  of  his  feet  to  see  if  he  hadn't  been  stealing  some 
of  his  best  sugar. 


THE     WIFE. 


A    STOEY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


BY    MRS.    M.    D.    STRONG. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
We  read  of  shipwrecked  sufferers  who,  sleeping  in  mid-ocean  upon 
the  plank  to  which  they  clung,  have  had  delicious  dreams  of  home 
and  safety  and  firesides  and  beloved  ones,  and  then  at  the  cold 
touch  of  some  angry  wave,  have  wakened  to  the  dreadful  reality. 
Like  such  an  awakening  was  Ruth's,  there  in  that  wild,  lonesome 
canon.  It  was  all  plain  now — the  letter — the  signature — her  hus- 
band's absence  and  alienation.  It  was  a  sharp,  cruel  wound;  and 
the  white  dove  of  Hope  she  had  welcomed  so  eagerly,  fluttered 
and  died  in  her  bosom.  She  crouched  silent  and  motionless  in  the 
same  place  long  after  the  last  echo  of  voices  and  carriage  wheels 
had  died  away  in  the  distance.  At  length  the  thought  of  her  baby 
aroused  her,  and  faint  and  exhausted,  she  climbed  up  the  bank  into 
the  road  and  turned  homeward.  What  a  long,  weary  way  it  was ! 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  never  reach  the  house.  Once 
there,  and  the  key  turned  between  her  and  all  intrusion,  she  sought 
her  child.  He  had  just  wakened  from  his  sound,  restful  sleep,  and 
held  out  his  little  arms  with  a  welcoming  crow ;  but  he  dropped 
them  with  a  wistful,  half-frightened  look  in  his  large  eyes,  and  his 
small  lips  quivered  when  he  saw  her  white,  anguished  face.  She 
crept  feebly  to  the  bed  and  laid  herself  down  beside  him,  pressing 
his  soft  round  cheek  to  her  throbbing  temples,  and  holding  the  lit- 
tle chubby  hands  close  to  her  heart. 

"  Oh  baby  !  baby !  in  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  left  but 
you." 

Arthur  did  not  come  that  night.  Many  more  days  and  nights 
dragged  on  their  slow  hours,  but  he  never  came.  Indeed,  Ruth 
ceased  to  expect  him.  She  existed  through  the  time,  she  hardly 
knew  how  ;  she  could  not  have  told  from  day  to  day.  To  care  for 
Allie  and  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  keep  herself  from  absolute 
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starvation  was  the  end  of  all  her  endeavors.  She  had  no  farther 
thought  or  purpose. 

But  this  could  not  last.  She  began  at  length  to  shake  off  by 
degrees  the  dull  paralysis  of  her  despair.  An  indignation,  hitherto 
forced  aside  and  crushed  out  by  the  blind  devotion  of  her  love,  now 
began  to  assert  its  sway.  She  was  his  wife — he  had  taken  her  to 
be  such  before  God  and  men,  with  the  solemn  vow  to  love,  honor 
and  cherish  her  above  all  others,  till  death.  She  was  not  a  creature 
to  be  retained  or  thrown  aside,  as  his  changing  fancy  or  caprice 
might  dictate.  Her  babe  was  his  also — there  were  duties  binding 
on  him  as  well  as  on  her.  She  questioned  with  herself  whether 
her  longing  anxiety  to  please  him  and  retain  his  love  had  not  made 
her  too  patient  under  neglect  and  unkindness ;  whether  her  cease- 
less watchfulness  for  his  comfort,  the  spontaneous  outflow  of  an 
affection  that  must  find  expression,  had  not  made  that  affection 
seem  of  little  worth  to  him.  For  her  child's  sake,  at  least,  it  'was 
time  now  to  assert  its  right  and  her  own  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  husband  and  father.  The  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching, 
and  to  remain  in  her  present  condition  through  the  winter  months 
was  utterly  impossible.  Mr.  Jones  had  assured  her  that  the  pota- 
toes on  the  land  would  not  pay  for  harvesting.  "  No  use  to  dig  a 
sack  on  'em,"  said  he,  "  'eeptin'  what  ye  can  eat  yer  self.  There's 
heaps  on  'em  a  lyin'  everywhere,  and  ye  can't  gin'  'em  away.  I 
know  I  shan't  bother  myself  no  more  with  Mr.  Edwards'  work.  I 
never  'spects  to  git  paid  for  what  I  have  done." 

Euth  was  convinced  that  all  further  expectations  of  any  income 
from  the  ranch  were  utterly  groundless.  Her  affairs  were  growing- 
desperate.  She  must  see  her  husband.  Was  she  to  keep  a  home 
for  him  as  she  had  done,  waiting  in  the  ever-deferred  hope  of  his 
return,  or  was  she  to  be  thrown,  with  her  child,  upon  her  own 
resources,  worse  than  alone,  in  a  land  of  strangers  ?  She  was 
resolved  to  know.  There  seemed  to  be  little  use  in  submitting  to 
the  uncertainty  and  delay  of  an  attempt  to  communicate  with  him 
by  letter,  and  she  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  his  return. 
She  determined  to  go  in  search  of  him.  But  where  and  how  should 
she  go  ?  and  what  probability  was  there  that  she  would  find  him  ? 
That  he  was  yet  in  San  Francisco,  she  felt  almost  sure.     Certainly, 
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if  he  was  really  trying  to  get  something  to  do,  that  was  the  place 
where  he  would  be  most  likely  to  try.  And  then  Miss  Morville 
resided  there,  and but  Ruth  could  not  pursue  the  bitter,  humil- 
iating thought.  How  he  managed  to  defray  his  expenses  in  the 
city  so  long,  she  could  not  divine,  but  then  he  might  have  resources 
of  which  she  knew  nothing,  for  she  had  never  been  in  his  confi- 
dence. She  did  not  stop  to  consider  her  very  slight  knowledge  of 
San  Francisco — that  she  had  no  friends  there,  and  that  her  pride 
certainly  would  not  suffer  her  to  make  either  herself  or  her  errand 
known  to  the  few  casual  acquaintances  she  had  made  during  her 
residence  in  that  place,  and  thus,  that  the  hope  of  her  being  able 
to  discover  her  husband,  even  if  he  were  there,  in  the  short  time 
she  could  remain,  was  at  best  a  forlorn  one.. 

Her  resolution  once  taken,  she  set  to  work  to  devise  ways  and 
means.  Money  was  the  first  requisite  and  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain.  She  thought  over  the  matter  for  some  days,  and  at  last 
reluctantty  decided,  as  her  only  resort,  to  apply  again  to  kind,  faith- 
ful Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Come  in,  and  sit  a  moment,  won't  you?  "  said  Ruth,  as  Mary 
Jones  knocked  at  her  door,  with  the  usual  supply  of  milk  rather 
late,  one  morning. 

"  Sure  an' I  will,  thank  ye,"  answered  the  matron  nothing  loth, 
"  seein'  Jones  is  aslape  and  snorin'  fit  to  raise  the  house.  It's  rale 
comfortable  here,  though,  to  be  sure,"  she  said  as  she  sat  down. 
"  I  don't  see  how  ye  always  kapes  so  clane." 

"  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  Ruth,  evading  the  compliment,  "  I've  been 
a  long  time  making  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  now  I'm  going  to  ask 
a  great  favor  of  you." 

"  An'  it's  mysilf  that'll  do  it  for  ye,  ma'am,  if  I  has  to  go 
through  fire  and  water,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Jones,  earnestly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ruth,  smiling  sadly.  "  I  want  to  go  to  the 
city,  and  I  have  not  sufficient  means  to  defray  my  expenses.  I 
want  to  raise  a  little  money  in  some  way,  and  I  have  thought  per- 
haps you  could  help  me.  Isn't  there  some  piece  of  furniture,  or 
something  else  about  my  house,  that  you  would  be  willing  to  take 
and  advance  me  a  small  sum  till  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Jones  sat  mute  with  astonishment.     "  Goin'  to  the  city!  " 
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she  said,  when  at  length  she  found  voice.  "What  for?  sure  though 
an'  it's  none  of  me  business." 

"It  seems  to  be  necessary,"  said  Ruth,  and  then  she  added, 
looking  up:  "  You  have  shown  me  a  great  deal  of  kindness  already, 
or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  ask  this  of  you.  If  you  can  do  it 
for  me  I  shall  be  more  grateful  than  I  can  tell." 

"Indade,  ma'am,  I'll  not  touch  a  thing  as  belongs  to  ye,  an'  I'll 
do  all  I  can,  but  niver  so  much  as  a  two-bit  piece  do  I  see  some- 
times week  in  and  week  out.  Och,  but  ye  niver  had  the  likes  o' 
Sam  Jones  to  live  with.  I  belave  in  me  sowl  that  he  thinks  money 
is  pisen  and  I'd  dose  him  if  I  got  hold  of  the  lastest  bit.  He 
snatches  every  egg  e'en  amost  afore  it's  dropped,  and  he  watches 
every  bit  of  crame  that  raises,  an'  if  there's  a  pound  or  two  o'  but- 
ter less  of  a  week,  bless  me  what  a  fuss  there  is !  But  there's  a 
leddy  I  knows,  sint  to  me  for  butter  last  week,  an'  I'll  squaze  out 
a  few  pounds  for  her,  so  I  will,  in  spite  o'  Jones.  Mver  you  say 
nothin'  to  nobody,  an'  I'll  manage  it." 

"  Sure  an'  that's  rale  heart  throuble  there,  I  knows,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones  to  herself,  when  a  little  later  she  went  home  in  the  moon- 
light.    "  The  blessed  Virgin  pity  the  poor  cratur !  " 

And  good  Mary  Jones  did  "  manage  it,"  by  what  means  Ruth 
was  never  definitely  informed.  It  was  a  very  small  sum,  but  it 
would  do.  And  so  in  the  early  morning  Ruth  locked  the  little 
cabin,  and  with  Allie  in  her  arms,  set  forth. 

"Bless  her  heart,  she's  raly  started?"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  looking 
from  her  kitchen  window,  as  Ruth  came  down  the  road.  "  I'm  a 
goin'  a  bit  with  her  to  help  her  carry  the  baby  as  sure  as  I'm  a 
livin'  sinner,"  she  added,  reaching  down  her  sun  bonnet  and  an 
old  plaid  shawl. 

"  No,  yer  aint,"  interposed  her  husband  gruffly.  "  Yer  goin' 
to  bake  the  cakes  and  give  us  our  breakfast.  We've  got  to  git  to 
work  sometime  afore  noon." 

"  Ye'll  bake  yer  own  cakes  this  mornin'  or  ye'll  go  hungry. 
I'll  spake  my  mind  for  oncet — so  I  will.  If  ye'd  a  been  human  like, 
ye'd  a  hitched  up  like  a  man  and  took  her  down  to  the  boat." 

"I've  got  something  else  to  do  besides  totin'  women  folks 
round.  Who'll  take  care  of  Jim,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  you  go  gad- 
din'  off? " 
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"Jim  can  take  care  of  hisself  better'n  some  other  folks  I 
know,"  retorted  the  wife  as  she  went  out. 

"  Oh,  I  can  bake  cakes,  and  take  care  of  the  young  one,  too," 
said  Bill  Scott,  laying  down  the  armful  of  wood  he  had  just 
brought  in.     "  Let  her  go." 

Mr.  Jones  evidently  thought  the  last  clause  good  advice,  and 
acted  upon  it.  His  wife  was  too  easy  and  good-natured  in  the 
main  to  resist  much  of  his  petty  tyranny,  but  when  she  was  fairly 
roused  he  stood  in  wholesome  awe  of  her. 

"  Best  tu  give  in  to  a  woman  sometimes,"  he  reasoned.  "  Now 
if  Mary  should  flare  up  and  go  off,  'twould  cost  me  a  pretty  sum 
ter  git  any  body  to  du  her  work." 

So  the  strong  arms  relieved  Ruth  of  her  child's  weight  for  the 
first  mile  or  two  of  the  long  walk ;  and  the  hearty,  unquestioning 
sympathy  of  this  woman,  roughly  spoken  though  it  was,  brought  a 
little  strength  and  comfort.  So  inter-related  are  we  all  in  this 
world  —  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  however  wide  may  be  the 
distance  between  us. 

It  was  a  still,  sunuy  day,  and  Ruth  took  a  seat  outside  the  cabin 
of  the  Contra  Costa.  She  was  warm  and  weary,  and  then  she 
shrank  from  all  observation  ;  though  there  was  little  need,  for  no 
one  knew  her.  Allie  was  weary,  too,  and  he  was  soon  asleep,  with 
his  head  against  her  breast,  while  she,  with  eyes  resting  dreamily 
on  water  and  shore  that  she  did  not  see,  turned  over  and  over  again 
in  her  busy  thoughts  the  anxious  query,  "  What  shall  I  do  next?  " 
Suddenly  the  name  "  Edwards,"  spoken  by  a  voice  near  her,  made 
her  start  and  turn  quickly.  Two  gentlemen  sitting  by  were  con- 
versing. 

"  What  did  you  say  the  name  was?  "  asked  one  of  them. 

"  Edwards.  He  lives  in  that  little  redwood  cabin  up  there  by 
the  ravine.  Then  there's  Jones  close  by — he's  made  a  great  many 
improvements  and  got  quite  a  nice  place.  Then  there's  half  a  dozen 
others  beside.  I  half  wish  I'd  let  the  land  alone.  It's  a  valuable 
tract,  but  it'll  be  a  sweet  job  to  manage  all  those  squatters." 

"  And  haven't  any  of  them  any  title  but  the  squatter's? " 

"  Not  a  man.  There's  Jones  —  he  has  money,  and  I  think  it's 
likely  he'll  buy  the  title  to  his,  and  I  suspect  he  means  to  buy  the 
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title  to  Edwards',  too.  He  told  me  he  knew  the  fellow  hadn't  any 
thing." 

"  Seems  to  me  that's  a  familiar  name.  What  kind  of  a  looking 
fellow  is  this  Edwards?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  yet.  I  never  can  find  out  when  he's  at 
home.  I  suppose  he  knows  I've  bought  the  land — of  course,  Jones 
has  told  him.  I've  ridden  by  there  once  or  twice,  and  seen  his 
wife  around  the  house,  but  she's  a  nice  lady-like  looking  woman, 
and  the  fact  is,  I've  got  too  much  gallantry  to  bother  her  with  such 
business." 

"There's  hope  for  you  yet,"  said  his  companion,  laughing,  "if 
you've  got  as  much  regard  for  the  sex  as  that." 

They  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and  Ruth  instinct- 
ively drew  down  her  black  veil,  for  the  carefully-kept  mourning 
apparel  in  which  she  had  left  New  York,  was  still  her  only  pre- 
sentable costume. 

Then  they  were  about  to  be  ejected  from  the  ranch  —  and  Mr. 
Jones  knew  it,  and  yet  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  it.  She 
thought  it  very  strange.  However,  it  mattered  little,  after  all — she 
did  not  regret  it.  When  Arthur  knew  it  he  would  see  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  to  make  some  change. 

The  steamer's  bell  rang — she  was  at  the  wharf.  Allie  lifted  up 
his  head  and  looked  about  him  wonderingly,  and  Ruth,  weak,  tired 
and  confused,  made  the  best  of  her  way  into  the  street. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Friendship. — In  every  man's  life  there  sooner  or  later  comes 
a  time  when  the  services  of  a  friend  are  invaluable,  and  when  the 
want  of  one  works  disaster  and  sometimes  ruin.  No  man,  be  he 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  from  the  monarch  to  the  beggar,  can  af- 
ford to  lose  a  friend ;  for  no  greater  loss  can  befall  a  man  to  lose, 
and  no  greater  folly  can  a  man  commit  than  to  throw  off  or  neglect, 
one  whose  friendship  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt.     Hamlet  says  : 

"  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  by  the  soul  with  hooks  of  steel !" 


A    COTTAGE     SCENE. 


We  sat  by  our  cottage  fireside, 

Mother,  sister,  and  I, 
Reading  of  dreadful  battles 

With  many  a  heaving  sigh. 

Our  mother  was  pale  and  feeble, 

And  all  our  hearts  were  sore, 
For  her  son,  our  only  brother, 

Had  been  for  months  in  the  war, 

We  feared  for  our  failing  mother, 
Watched  her  closely  the  while, 

We  wondered  to  see  her  sad,  pale  face 
Light  up  with  a  dreamy  smile. 

"  Is  it  strange,"  she  said,  "  that  I'm  smiling  1 
Ah,  you  see  not  what  I  see  ! 
My  boy's  coming  home  from  battle — 
My  son's  coming  home  to  me  ! 

"  I  see  the  smile  of  his  childhood, 
The  light  in  his  laughing  eye ; 
My  boy's  coming  home  to  mother, 
If  he  only  comes  home  to  die." 

Hark !  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses  ! 

They  halt  at  our  garden  gate  ; 
God  grant  it  is  our  brother, 

That  he  comes  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Up  rose  our  trembling  mother, 

The  coming  steps  to  greet ; 
Four  men  walked  in  with  their  burden, 

And  laid  it  at  her  feet. 

"  I  knew  you  were  coming,  darling  ! 
We  will  never  be  parted  more  !" 
And  mother  and  son  together 
t  Lay  dead  on  the  cottage  floor. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH,  BY  POCAHONTAS. 


In  the  "  Trve  Travels,  Adventvres,  and  Observations  of  Captaine 
Iohn  Smith,"  we  find  the  following  narrative  of  this  capture  and 


rescue 


"  The  savages  having  drawn  from  George  Cassen  whither  Capt. 
Smith  was  gone,  prosecuting  that  opportunity,  they  followed  him 
with  three  hundred  bowmen,  conducted  by  the  king  of  Pamaunkee, 
who  in  divisions  searching  the  turnings  of  the  river,  found  Robinson 
and  Emry  by  the  fireside,  those  they  shot  full  of  arrows  and  slew. 
Then  finding  the  captain,  as  is  said,  that  used  the  savage  that  was 
his  guide  as  his  shield  (three  of  them  being  slain  and  divers  others 
so  galled)  all  the  rest  would  not  come  near  him.  Thinking  thus  to 
have  returned  to  his  boat,  regarding  them,  as  he  marched,  more 
than  his  way,  slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  an  oasie  creek  and  his 
savage  with  him,  yet  durst  they  not  come  to  him  till  being  nearly 
dead  with  cold,  he  threw  away  his  arms.  Then  according  to  their 
composition  they  drew  him  forth  and  led  him  to  the  fire,  where  his 
men  were  slain.  Diligently  they  chafed  his  benumbed  limbs.  He 
demanding  for  their  captain,  they  shewed  him  Opechankanougli,  king 
of  Pamaunkee,  to  whom  he  gave  a  round  ivory  compass-dial.  Much 
they  marvelled  at  the  playing  of  the  fly  and  needle,  which  they 
could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because  of  the  glass  that 
covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated  by  the  globe-like  jewel, 
the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  how  the  sun  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world  continually ;  the  greatness  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity 
of  nations,  variety  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  Anti- 
podes, and  many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed 
with  admiration.  Notwithstanding,  within  an  hour  after  they  tied 
him  to  a  tree,  and  as  many  as  could  stand  about  him  prepared  to 
shoot  him,  but  the  king  holding  up  the  compass  in  his  hand,  they 
all  laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  a  triumphant  manner 
led  him  to  Ora/paks,  where  he  was  after  their  manner  kindly  feasted, 
and  well  used. 
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"  Their  order  in  conducting  him  was  thus  :  drawing  themselves 
all  in  file,  the  king  in  the  midst  had  all  their  pieces  and  swords 
borne  before  him.  Captain  Smith  was  led  after  him  by  three  great 
savages,  holding  him  fast  by  each  arm,  and  on  each  side  went  six  in 
file  with  their  arrows  knocked.  But  arriving  at  the  town  (which 
was  but  only  thirty  or  forty  hunting-houses  made  of  mats,  which 
they  remove  as  they  please,  as  we  our  tents)  all  the  women  and 
children  staring  to  behold  him,  the  soldiers  first  all  in  file  performed 
the  form  of  a  Bissom  so  well  as  could  be,  and  on  each  flank,  officers 
as  sergeants  to  see  them  keep  their  orders.  A  good  time  they  con- 
tinued this  exercise,  and  then  cast  themselves  in  a  ring,  dancing  in 
such  several  postures,  and  singing  and  yelling  out  such  hellish 
notes  and  screeches,  being  strangely  painted,  every  one  his  quiver 
of  arrows,  and  at  his  back  a  club,  on  his  arm  a  fox  or  an  otter's 
skin,  or  some  such  matter  for  his  vambrace,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  with  oil  and  pocones  mingled  together,  which  scarlet- 
like color  made  an  exceeding  handsome  show,  his  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  the  skin  of  a  bird  with  her  wings  abroad  dried,  tied  on  his 
head,  a  piece  of  copper,  a  white  shell,  a  long  feather,  writh  a  small 
rattle  growing  at  the  tails  of  their  snakes  tied  to  it,  or  some  such 
like  toy.  All  this  while  Smith  and  the  king  stood  in  the  midst 
guarded,  as  before  is  said,  and  after  three  dances  they  all  departed. 
Smith  they  conducted  to  a  long  house,  wmere  thirty  or  forty  tall 
fellows  did  guard  him,  and  ere  long  more  bread  and  venison  were 
brought  him  than  would  have  served  twenty  men.  I  think  his 
stomach  at  that  time  was  not  very  good ;  what  he  left  they  put  in 
baskets  and  tied  over  his  head.  About  midnight  they  set  the  meat 
again  before  him,  all  this  time  not  one  of  them  would  eat  a  bit  with 
him,  till  the  next  morning  they  brought  him  as  much  more,  and 
then  did  they  eat  all  the  old,  and  reserved  the  new  as  they  had  done 
the  other,  which  made  him  think  they  would  fat  him  to  eat  him. 
Yet  in  this  desperate  estate  to  defend  him  from  the  cold,  one  Mao- 
cassatcr  brought  him  his  gown,  in  requital  of  some  beads  and  to}Ts 
Smith  had  given  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Virginia. 

"  Two  days  after,  a  man  would  have  slain  him  (but  that  the 
guard  prevented)  for  the  death  of  his  son,  to  whom  they  conducted 
him  to  recover  the  poor  man  then  breathing  his  last.     Smith  told 
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them  that  at  Jamestown  he  had  a  water  would  do  it,  if  they  would 
let  him  fetch  it,  but  they  would  not  permit  that,  but  made  all  the 
preparations  they  could  to  assault  Jamestown,  craving  his  advice, 
and  for  recompense  he  should  have  life,  liberty,  land,  and  women. 
In  part  of  a  table-book  he  wrote  his  mind  to  them  at  the  fort,  what 
was  intended,  how  they  should  follow  that  direction  to  affright  the 
messengers,  and  without  fail  send  him  such  things  as  he  wrote  for. 
And  an  inventory  with  them.  The  difficulty  and  danger,  he  told 
the  savages,  of  the  mines,  great  guns,  and  other  engines  exceeding- 
ly affrighted  them,  yet  according  to  his  request  they  went  to  James- 
town, in  as  bitter  weather  as  could  be  of  frost  and  snow,  and  within 
three  days  returned  with  an  answer. 

"  But  when  they  came  to  Jamestown,  seeing  men  sally  out  as 
he  had  told  them  they  would,  they  fled  ;  yet  in  the  night  they  came 
again  to  the  same  place  where  he  had  told  them  they  should  re- 
ceive an  answer,  and  such  things  as  he  had  promised  them,  which 
they  found  accordingly,  and  with  which  they  returned  with  no  small 
expedition,  to  the  wonder  of  them  all  that  heard  it,  that  he  could 
either  divine,  or  the  paper  could  speak ;  then  they  led  him  to  the 
Youthtanunds,  the  Matta/panients,  the  Payanlcataiiks,  the  Nantaughta- 
cunds,  and  Onawmanients  upon  the  rivers  of  Rappahannock,  and  Pa- 
tawomeJc,  over  all  those  rivers,  and  back  again  by  divers  other  sev- 
eral nations,  to  the  king's  habitation  at  PiimaunJcee,  where  they  en- 
tertained him  with  most  strange  and  fearful  conjurations : — 

'  As  if  near  led  to  hell, 
Among  the  Devils  to  dwell.' 

"  Not  long  after,  early  in  a  morning,  a  great  fire  was  made  in  a 
long  house,  and  a  mat  spread  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other ;  on 
the  one  they  caused  him  to  sit,  and  all  the  guard  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  presently  came  skipping  in  a  great  grim  fellow,  all 
painted  over  with  coal,  mingled  with  oil  ;  and  many  snakes  and 
weasels'  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  and  all  their  tails  tied  together,  so 
as  they  met  on  the  crown  of  his  head  in  a  tassel ;  and  round  about 
the  tassel  was  as  a  coronet  of  feathers,  the  skins  hanging  round 
about  his  head,  back,  and  shoulders,  and  in  a  manner  covered  his 
face  ;  with  a  hellish  voice  and  a  rattle  in  his  hand.     With  most 
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strange  gestures  and  passions  lie  began  his  invocation,  and  environed 
the  fire  with  a  circle  of  meal ;  which  done,  three  more  such  like 
devils  came  rushing  in  with  the  like  antique  tricks,  painted  half 
black,  half  red ;  but  all  their  eyes  were  painted  white,  and  some 
red  strokes  like  mustaches,  along  their  cheeks ;  round  about  him 
those  fiends  danced  a  pretty  while,  and  then  came  in  three  more  as 
ugly  as  the  rest;  with  red  eyes,  and  white  strokes  over  their  black 
faces,  at  last  they  all  sat  down  right  against  him  ;  three  of  them  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  chief  priest,  and  three  on  the  other.  Then  all  with 
their  rattles  began  a  song,  which  ended,  the  chief  priest  laid  down 
five  wheat  corns,  then  straining  his  arms  and  hands  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  sweat,  and  his  veins  swelled,  he  began  a  short  ora- 
tion ;  at  the  conclusion  they  all  gave  a  short  groan ;  and  then  laid 
down  three  grains  more.  After  that,  began  their  song  again,  and 
then  another  oration,  ever  laying  down  as  many  corns  as  before,  till 
they  had  twice  encircled  the  fire  ;  that  done,  they  took  a  bunch  of 
little  sticks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  continuing  still  their  devo- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  every  song  and  oration,  they  laid  down  a 
stick  betwixt  the  divisions  of  corn.  Till  night,  neither  he  nor  they 
did  either  eat  or  drink,  and  then  they  feasted  merrily,  with  the  best 
provisions  they  could  make.  Three  days  they  used  this  ceremony  ; 
the  meaning  whereof  they  told  him,  was  to  know  if  he  intended 
them  well  or  no.  The  circle  of  meal  signified  their  country,  the 
circles  of  corn  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  and  the  sticks  his  country. 
They  imagined  the  world  to  be  flat  and  round,  like  a  trencher,  and 
they  in  the  midst.  After  this  they  brought  him  a  bag  of  gunpow- 
der, which  they  carefully  preserved  till  the  next  spring,  to  plant  as 
they  did  their  corn ;  because  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  seed.  Opitchapam,  the  king's  brother,  invited  him 
to  his  house,  where,  with  as  many  platters  of  bread,  fowd,  and  wild 
beasts,  as  did  environ  him,  he  bid  him  welcome  ;  but  not  any  of 
them  would  eat  a  bit  with  him,  but  put  up  all  the  remainder  in 
baskets.  At  his  return  to  OpecliancanougJC  s,  all  the  king's  women, 
and  their  children,  flocked  about  him  for  their  parts,  as  a  due  by 
custom,  to  be  merry  with  such  fragments. 

'  But  his  waking  mind  in  hideous  dreams  did  oft  see  wondrous  shapes 
Of  bodies  strange,  and  huge  in  growth,  and  of  stupendous  makes.' 
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"  At  last  they  brought  him  to  Meronocomoco,  where  was  Pow- 
hatan, their  emperor.  Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  grim 
courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster ;  till 
Powhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  brave- 
ries. Before  a  fire  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  he  sat  covered  with 
a  great  robe,  made  of  Rackoon  skins,  and  all  the  tails  hanging  by. 
On  either  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years, 
and  along  on  each  side  the  house,  two  rows  of  men,  and  behind 
them  as  many  women,  with  all  their  heads  and  shoulders  painted 
red ;  many  of  their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white  down  of  birds ; 
but  every  one  with  something  ;  and  a  great  chain  of  white  beads 
about  their  necks.  At  his  entrance  before  the  king,  all  the  people 
gave  a  great  shout.  The  queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to 
bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel  to  dry  them ;  having  feasted 
him  after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consulta- 
tion was  held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were 
brought  before  Powhatan ;  then  as  many  as  could,  laid  hands  on 
him,  dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head,  and  being 
ready  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Pocahontas,  the  king's 
dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in 
her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death  ; 
whereat  the  emperor  was  contented  he  should  live  to  make  him 
hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and  copper ;  for  they  thought  him  as 
well  of  all  occupations  as  themselves.  For  the  king  himself  will 
make  his  own  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows,  pots  ;  plant,  hunt,  or  do 
anything,  so  well  as  the  rest. 

'  They  say  he  bore  a  pleasant  show, 
But  sure  his  heart  was  sad, 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest, 
That  lives  in  fear  and  dread  ; 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead.'  " 


Time  is  an  indomitable  and  inexorable  old  justice,  who  examines 
all  offenders. 


HEROINES    IN    NOVELS. 


Authors  make  their  heroines  crystalized  angels ;  about  eighteen 
years  old,  "beautiful  as  a  summer  dream,"  "just  budding  into 
womanhood,"  with  "  alabaster  complexion,"  "  eyes  of  heaven's  own 
blue,"  and  a  mouth  made  of  rose-leaves,  rainbows,  peach-blossoms 
and  candy ;  creatures  so  perfectly  divine,  that  the  earthly  in  them 
is  absolutely  spiritualized;  beings  so  wondrous  perfect  and  pure, 
and  beautiful,  and  innocent,  and  unnatural,  such  models  of  grace 
—  soul  and  charm,  poetry  and  music  could  never  be  made  to  do 
them  justice,  and  before  whom  the  Virgin  Mary  might  bow  in 
adoration.  One  would  suppose  the  composition  of  a  woman  was 
of  precious  metals  set  with  sweetmeats  and  ornamented  with  ori- 
ental blossoms;  with  flesh  of  pearls,  veins  of  melted  gold,  eyes  of 
diamonds,  and  breath  like  the  perfume  of  roses.  They  are  made  to 
pass  through  terrible  ordeals  of  mind  and  heart ;  waste  away  in 
illness  to  mere  skeletons  :  yet  ah  !  so  radiantly  beautiful ;  Parian 
statues  sink  into  insignificance  to  the  superb  emaciated  beauty. 

They  are  driven  gracefully  through  fire,  water,  murder,  prison, 
shipwreck,  sin  and  outrage,  and  come  out  double  refined  purities 
and  angelism.  They  are  made  living  angels,  seraphims  and 
divinities. 

Authors'  brains  are  so  entangled  in  curly  hair,  blue  ribbons, 
dew-drops  and  peppermint  essence,  they  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  a  woman  and  a  plaster  of  paris  toy;  or  a  girl  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  a  box  of  powder  and  carmine.  An  angel  is  in 
every  pair  of  number  two  shoes  and  a  white  Garibaldi ;  and  a 
heroine  under  every  bead  net.  One  would  imagine  authors  saw 
rainbows  dancing  all  round  the  "  divine  forms  "  of  their  heroines, 
and  little  blue-eyed  fairies,  with  bottles  of  cologne,  following  them 
through  the  air,  with  lords  and  princes  bringing  up  the  rear,  their 
eyes  full  of  admiration  and  their  mouths  full  of  matrimonial  offers, 
instead  of  crazy-headed  nuisances,  with  their  heads  full  of  nonsense 
and  their  small  boots  full  of  large  corns.  Noted  authors,  are  dun- 
ces and  their  subjects  trash,  and  their  admiring  readers  ditto  to 
both. 


MOONLIGHT    LOVE, 


BY    RUTH    N.    CROMWELL. 


It  was  born  of  the  moonlight,  a  perishing  gleam; 
What  wonder,  my  love,  that  'twas  only  a  dream  1 
A  vanishing  dream,  a  beautiful  part 
Of  the  infinite  love  that  lives  in  the  heart. 

It  was  born  of  the  moonlight,  a  delicate  ray ; 
"What  wonder,  my  love,  that  it  faded  away, 
'Mid  the  glitter  and  glare  of  a  wearisome  life 
Of  innermost  passion  and  outward  strife  % 

Sweet  as  the  scent  of  a  delicate  flower, 

'Twas  the  fragrant  birth  of  an  indolent  hour. 

It  lived  and  it  died,  oh  !  say  not  in  vain, 

While  linked  with  a  smile,  and  unmixed  with  a  pain. 


WIVES  OF  GREAT  LAWYERS   "MARRIED  FOR  LOVE." 


Among  the  few  great  lawyers  who  have  married  "  for  love,"  Hyde, 
Lord  Clarendon,  deserves  a  place.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he 
became  deeply  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  G-eorge  Ayclifle, 
a  Wiltshire  gentleman  of  good  family  though  small  fortune.  A 
marriage  resulted,  but  the  beautiful  young  wife  died  six  months 
after  of  the  malignant  small-pox  (then  a  frightful  scourge  in  this 
country)  and  Hyde  was  for  some  time  so  inconsolable  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  throwing  up  his  profession  and  going 
abroad.  Two  years  after,  however,  he  married  again  into  a  good 
family,  his  second  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  the  marriage  proved  highly  auspicious. 
This  worthy  lady  was  his  companion  in  all  his  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune— lived  with  him  for  many  years  in  exile  —  shared  all  his  dan- 
gers and  privations,  when  at  times  the  parents  could  with  difficulty 
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provide  food  and  raiment  for  their  children  ;  but  the  wife  was  yet 
preserved  to  see  her  husband  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Prime  Minister  of  England.  As  an  instance  of  the  straits  to 
which  the  family  was  occasionally  reduced,  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Hyde  to  a  friend  when  att 
Madrid  in  1650,  in  which  he  says:  "All  our  money  is  gone,  and  let 
me  never  prosper  if  I  'know  or  can  imagine  how  we  can  get  bread 
a  month  longer ;"  and  again,  "Greater  necessities  are  hardly  felt 
by  any  men  than  we  for  the  present  undergo,  such  as  have  almost 
made  me  foolish.  I  have  not  for  my  life  been  able  to  supply  the 
miserable  distress  of  my  poor  wife."  Francis  North,  afterwards 
Lord-Keeper  Guildford,  went  about  marrying  in  a  business-like 
way.  He  was  a  reader  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  much  desired  to  wed, 
because  he  had  "  grown  very  tired  of  dining  in  the  hall,  and  eating 
a  costelet  and  salad  at  Chateline's  in  the  evening  with  a  friend." 
Besides,  he  wished  to  mend  his  fortunes  in  the  most  summary  way. 
He  first  tried  a  rich,  coquettish  young  lady,  but  she  jilted  him  ; 
then  he  found  out  an  alderman  who  was  reputed  to  be  rich  and  had 
three  marriageable  daughters  with  a  fortune  of  £6,000  each.  He 
made  his  approaches,  was  favorably  received,  and  proceeded  to 
broach  the  money  question  to  the  alderman.  The  sum  named  as 
the  young  lady's  portion  was  .£5,000  ;  but,  as  North  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  ,£6,000,  he  was  disappointed  and  at  once  took  his 
leave.  The  alderman  running  after  him  (at  least,  so  relates  Lord 
Campbell),  offered  him  to  boot  £500  on  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
1jut  North  would  not  take  a  penny  under  the  sum  fixed  upon,  and 
the  marriage  fell  through.  At  last  he  found  a  lady  with  £14,000, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  whom  he  courted  in  a 
business-like  style,  and  ultimately  married. 

Judge  Jeffries,  when  a  dissolute  youth,  courted  an  heiress,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  father's  interdict,  the  young  lady  encouraged  Jef- 
fries and  corresponded  with  him.  The  father  fell  upon  a  heap  of 
love-letters  which  had  passed  between  Jeffries  and  his  daughter, 
and  in  a  savage  manner  turned  the  voung  ladv  from  his  doors. 
She  was  suffering  great  distress  in  some  house  in  Holborn,  in  which 
she  had  taken  shelter,  and  where  Jeffries  sought  her  out.  Perhaps 
his  marrying  her  under  such  circumstances  was  the  one  generous 
act  of  that  infamous  man's  life. 
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Neither  Lord  Somers  nor  Lord  Thurlovv  were  married,  both 
having  been  disappointed  in  attachments  in  their  younger  years. 
The  latter  proposed  to  a  young  Lincolnshire  lady,  a  Miss  Grouch, 
but  she  protested  "  she  would  not  have  him  —  she  was  positively 
"  afraid  of  him  ;"  so  he  foreswore  matrimony  thenceforward.  We 
do  not  remember  any  other  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  who  has  led  a 
sino;le  life.  Strange  that  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  —  a  man  of  so 
much  caution  and  worldly  providence  —  should  have  been  one  of 
the  few  great  lawyers  who  married  "  for  love  ;"  but  it  was  so.  His 
choice  was  nearly  a  penniless  beauty,  and  he  had  nothing  ;  she  was 
only  eighteen  and  he  twenty-one.  Scott  induced  the  fair  damsel 
to  elope  with  him  ;  she  stole  away  from  her  father's  home  by  night, 
descending  from  her  window  by  a  ladder  planted  there  by  her 
impatient  lover.  .  They  fled  across  the  border  and  got  married  at 
Blackshiels.  The  step  was  an  important  one  for  Scott — fraught 
with  great  consequences,  for  it  diverted  him  from  the  church,  for 
which  he  had  been  studying,  and  forced  him  to  the  bar,  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  enter  upon  a  career  which  ended  in  the  highest  hon- 
ors.—  The  Sixpenny  Magazine. 


THE    AMERICAN    FLAG. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


Most  beautiful  emblem  of  the  world's  proudest  glory,  American 
freedom  !  brightest  symbol  of  a  nation's  honor  !  Loveliest  messen- 
ger that  ever  spread  its  graceful  folds  and  wooed  beneath  its  rain- 
bow hues  stray  children  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  people's  highest  luxury,  Liberty  and  Independ- 
ence !  Heaven's  own  blue  dyes  the  groundwork  of  its  glistening- 
stars!  purity's  white  alternates  with  its  blushing  bars.  Angel's 
smiles  wreath  its  blood-bought  stripes ;  God's  blessing  crowns  its 
beauty ;  the  greatness  of  national  independence,  and  the  heroic 
glory  of  a  Washington  clings  to  its  every  sacred  thread. 
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Floating  over  sea  or  shore,  at  home  or  abroad,  nations  yield  it 
triumphant  homage ;  its  rainbow  streamings  as  they  appear  in 
Heaven's  pure  light,  bear  a  nation's  pride  in  every  fold,  and  a  coun- 
try's triumph  in  its  every  star. 

Proud  hearts  thrill  and  glow,  bosoms  swell,  as  its  melting, 
mingling  waves  roll  in  sight.  The  brightest  honor  of  a  world  is 
in  its  starry  firmament,  and  the  noblest  principle  of  government 
nestles  in  its  "  red,  white  and  blue."  Truth  and  freedom  it  proudly 
bears  on  its  beautiful  folds  to  all  the  world ;  joy  and  happiness  it 
carries  from  shore  to  shore.  Welcomed  with  chaunt  and  songs, 
hailed  with  anthems  of  delight,  the  proudest,  noblest  flag  that  ever 
was  flung  to  the  breeze. 

"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet!"  with  its  starry  triumphs, 
its  blending  glory  and  its  nation's  pride.  God  keep  it  there,  high 
in  Heaven's  blue  arch,  with  its  sky-born  beauties  glistening 
undimmed  over  all  the  world,  and  its  liberty-woven  lines  streaming 
and  floating  "  o'er  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave," 
through  stinshiue  and  storm,  shot  and  shell,  the  ensign  of  all  America, 
the  pride  of  the  world  forever ! 


MICROSCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF  WOOL. 


A  fibre  taken  from  a  merino  fleece  of  three  years'  growth,  and 
subjected  to  a  microscope  of  three  hundred  lineal  power,  will  pre- 
sent a  very  singular  and  interesting  appearance.  It  assumes  a  flat- 
tened, or  riband  form,  the  edges  being  set  with  fine  hooks,  or  ser- 
ratures,  all  pointing  toward  the  apex.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  serratures  in  the  space  of  one  inch ;  and  they  resem- 
ble the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw.  The  actual  diameter  of  the  same  is 
proved  to  be  l-750th  of  an  inch. 

The  felting  property  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  wool ;  and  in  this  the  value  of  the  fleece, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  clothing,  depends.  This  quality  varies 
considerably  in  different  breeds.  In  this  respect,  the  Saxon  wool 
is  superior  to  the  Merino,  and  hence,  for  some  purposes,  it  is  more 
highly  valued. 


JOY     IS     WORSHIP. 


AN    EXTRACT    FROM    "JOAN    OF    ARC." 


BY    FANNY    GREEN    MCDOUGAL. 


Young  Joan  found  shelter  in  the  Bower  of  Lilies. 
Though  still  her  favored  haunt,  its  symbols  changed. 
Showed  that  one  crisis  of  her  yet  young  life 
Had  been  passed  over ;  for  the  toys  of  childhood 
Now  were  displaced  by  a  small  crucifix, 
Wrought  from  a  living  willow.     There  she  knelt, 
Bowing  herself  down  humblv  to  the  earth, 
And  praying  wept,  sore  questioning  of  the  right 
To  be  so  gay  and  thoughtless.     Was  she  not, 
With  a  peculiar  consecration,  wedded 
To  holy  things  ?     To  kneel  in  prayer  with  praises — 
To  do  the  useful  penance  of  good  works — 
To  make  herself  a  sanctity,  and  keep 
Her  thoughts  forever  on  the  lofty  themes 
Of  G-od  and  worship,  henceforth  should  be  her  pleasure. 
Even  thus,  invoking  angels. 

Was  the  light 
That  fell  so  silverly  along  the  stems 
Of  the  gray  willows,  but  a  noonday  beam  ? 
No  ;  whiter  and  interior  to  the  sunshine 
Was  that  calm  glory  which  encircled  her. 
And  then  her  patroness,  Saint  Catherine, 
Visibly  stood  before  her. 

St.  C.  Go,  my  child, 

Back  to  the  gay  scene  suited  to  thy  years, 
And  worship  G-od  with  happiness.     The  heart 
That  only  feeds  on  prayer,  the  weary  hands 
That  only  work  forever,  lose  the  zest 
Which  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  offering. 
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Body  and  soul  alike  must  have  refreshment ;. 

For  gayety,  variety  and  change 

Are  the  essential  elements  of  health. 

Look  through  the  life  and  forces  of  all  nature, 

Ancl  see  how  this  inspiring  spirit  breathes, 

Ever  more  audibly  ;  for  happiness 

In  sight  or  sound,  unfolding  everywhere, 

Shows  that  the  primal  instinct  of  all  life 

Is  to  be  happy. 

Joan.  O,  angel  bright ! 

It  may  be  very  true.     I  doubt  it  not ; 
But  eyes  that  look  upon  the  brightest  things 
YVeep  with  the  sight  of  blessing. 

St.  C.  Daughter,  change 

O'er  thee  is  passing,  though  the  brooding  shadow 
Of  its  bright  wings,  as  yet,  is  only  seen. 
It  comes ;  and  in  its  beauty  there  will  be 
A  joy  distilled,  which  thy  most  halcyon  dream 
Hath  never  dared  to  picture.     Chase  the  shadows, 
And  they  will  leave  thee  gayly.     Dance  again 
Into  the  pleasant  sunshine,  and  the  clouds 
Will  waft  themselves  away  on  rosy  wings. 
Draw  love  and  gather  joy  from  everything, 
From  clouds  and  sunshine,  noon,  and  night,  and  morning, 
From  dew  and  rain,  green  earth  and  starry  skies, 
From  brooks  and  flowers,  and  birds  and  forest  bowers, 
From  week-day  toil,  and  from  the  Sabbath  worship, 
From  human  faces  and  from  human  hearts, 
From  working  days  and  holidays  ;  from  all 
That  brightens,  blesses,  cheers  and  strengthens  life ; 
For  happiness  is  worship  ;  and  the  joy 
Of  innocent  delight  will  wing  a  prayer 
More  truly  than  a  pang,  if  yet  there  be 
No  reason  for  the  sadness. 

Joan.  0,  my  mother, 

Holy  and  beautiful !  I  take  thy  blessing 
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As  my  most  precious  amulet !     But  stay  ; 

And  from  thy  shimmering  wings,  0,  rain  the  light ! 

It  fills,  it  strengthens,  purifies,  exalts  me. 

St.  C.     Blessings  on  thee,  child !     Thou  knowest  not 
How  rich  and  rare,  how  wonderful  a  life, 
Is  opening  unto  thee  !     Even  now  its  beauty 
Is  flushing  in  thy  alabaster  cheek ; 
Its  glory  fills  the  splendor  of  thine  eyes. 
Be  true ;  be  steadfast ;  most  of  all,  be  happy. 

The  white  light  flickered  on  the  mossy  ground ; 
And,  how  or  when,  the  maiden  could  not  tell, 
She  was  alone — if  yet  the  wafting  wings, 
That  winnowed  back  a  sweet  ambrosial  fragrance, 
Might  not  be  there  invisibly  ;  but  the  sweetness 
Pervaded,  like  an  essence,  her  whole  being; 
And  when  she  joined  the  happy  groups  again, 
She  had  the  elements  of  truer  wisdom, 
And  a  more  generous  and  noble  worship. 


With  Plato,  the  "beautiful  is  the  perfect  image  of  the  true. 
Love  is  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  beauty — the  attraction  of  like 
for  like — the  longing  of  the  divinity  within  us  for  the  divinity  be- 
yond us ;  and  the  good,  which  is  truth,  beauty,  justice,  is  God — 
God  in  his  abstract  state. 

Pat  Doolan,  at  Inkerman,  bowed  his  head  to  a  cannon  ball, 
which  whizzed  past,  six  inches  above  his  bearskin.  "  Faith,"  said 
he,  "  one  never  loses  anything  by  politeness." 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  truth,  says  Dean  Swift,  that  no  man  ever 
made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one 
who  mistook  them. 

The  only  Chinaman  in  the  army  of  the  Union  was  killed  at 
Gettysburg.  He  was  called  John  Tommy,  and  was  attached  to 
the  1st  Excelsior  (N.  Y.)  regiment. 


<E &  i  t  0  v't    ^aih, 


I.v  taking  on  ourselves,  one  year  ago,  the  "  new  duties  and  model  relations  " 
of  editorial  life,  we  did  not  intend  it  as  a  permanent  or  professional  em- 
ployment, but  rather  as  a  temporary  pastime,  or  at  most  as  means,  for  a 
while,  of  new  ideas,  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  more  practi- 
cal power.  Having  accomplished  the  object  we  then  had  in  view,  and  hav- 
ing on  our  hands  another  enterprise  which  consumes  all  our  time  and 
energies,  we  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  our  readers  our  successor,  and 
make  our  retiring  bow. 

Before  parting,  however,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  found  this 
magazine  in  a  state  worse  than  if  it  had  been  dead,  both  in  respect  to  literary 
character  and  financial  condition ;  but  we  leave  it,  we  believe,  on  a  healthy, 
permanent  basis,  and  with  growing  reputation.  Our  successor  has  had 
long  experience  in  editorial  duties,  is  a  graceful  and  charming  writer,  is 
endowed  with  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  will,  .we 
think,  impart  to  the  Pacific  Monthly  a  new  impulse  that  will  bear  it  to 
the  topmost  wave  of  popular  favor.  "We  commend  her  and  her  work  to 
the  favor  of  a  generous  California  public,  who  ought  to  sustain  liberally,  at 
least  one  first-class  magazine  on  this  coast. 

We  feel  grateful  to  our  readers  for  their  kind  appreciation,  to  our  breth- 
ren of  the  quill  for  their  many  flattering  notices  of  ourselves  and  our  work, 
and  to  the  public  generally  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  uniformly 
greeted  our  efforts. 

Our  experience,  during  the  past  year  has  been  full  of  pleasure,  and  did 
not  a  higher  duty  call  after  us,  we  would  gladly  spend  our  lives  in  the  edi- 
torial chair.  We  never  expect  to  find  any  other  employment  so  accordant 
with  our  tastes  or  feelings.     With  these  words  we  take  our  leave. 

J.  D.  Strong, 
M.  D.  Strong. 

HOW       DO       YOU       DO? 

In  assuming  the  Editorial  Chair  of  the  Pacific  Monthly,  we  expect  to 
labor  under  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  "  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 
Arriving  late  in  the  season,  and  with  a  thoixsand  cares  naturally  falling  to 
us  as  we  commence  our  duties,  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  make 
our  bote,  and  be  as  short  about  it  as  possible.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember we  shall  change  the  style  of  the  Pacific  —  typographically,  litera- 
rily,  and  perhaps  its  name.       Pardon  the  audacity,  if  we  claim  we  can 
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publish  a  magazine  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  reading  public 
and  satisfy  their  literary  taste.  With  the  aid  of  able  contributions,  such 
as  we  shall  receive  from  month  to  month,  and  the  co-operation  of  energetic, 
interested  friends,  we  believe  we  have  a  basis  for  the  above  assertion.  To 
the  old  subscribers  of  the  "Hesperian,"  the  patrons  of  the  "Pacific,"  and 
tbe  citizens  of  California,  we  offer  our  greeting.  And  in  the  language  of 
another,  "  have  you  room  for  a  stranger  here  ?  "  one  from  a  northern  clime, 
and  a  northern  home,  where  strong  ties  of  long-enduring  friendships  nestled 
round  us  from  childhood,  and  where  the  winter's  winds  and  colds  nipped 
the  bud  of  health  until,  for  a  more  healthy  clime  and  genial  air,  we  were 
forced  to  bid  the  reluctant  "  good  bye,"  and  seek  on  your  lovely  shores,  in 
your  golden  State,  a  home  and  health.  "  Have  you  room  here  ?  "  and  for 
this  magazine — this  child  of  ten  years — have  you  a  care  and  support  1 
Tender  in  years,  adopted  by  many  fostering  hands  and  wearing  many  names, 
it  seeks  you  now  for  renewed  interest  and  patronage.  It  claims  to  be  a 
hardy  child  of  the  press,  for  it  has  fainted  many  times,  and  although  near 
unto  death,  yet  it  has  endured  up  to  the  present  time,  and  with  the  ener- 
getic spirit  of  its  "  Badger  "  editor,  it  is  determined  to  never  die,  but  lift  its 
hands  in  triumphal  shout  over  the  victory  of  a  well-established,  first-class 
Magazine,  welcomed  at  home  by  every  lady  and  gentleman  of  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  abroad,  a  guest  in  any  family,  eagerly  watched  for.  Give 
the  "  Pacific  "  your  hearty  support,  and  it  will  return  to  you  filled  with  the 
best  material  of  the  day,  and  inferior  to  nothing  of  a  periodical  nature.  It 
is  the  only  original  monthly  published  in  the  State.  It  deserves  a  liberal 
support.  And  what  is  a  liberal  support  1  By  picturing  a  too  general  kind 
of  support,  we  can  best  answer  the  query  ;  for  instance,  long  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions, a  profuseness  of  good  wishes  without  the  subscription,  requests 
to  furnish  more  matter  for  less  money,  and  last  but  not  unfrequent,  subscrib- 
ing and  refusing  to  pay  at  all.  This  is  too  often  an  editor's  reward  for  long 
hours  of  care,  anxiety  and  labor,  as  well  as  expense,  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  heavy  incumbrances. 

Ho,  ing  our  readers  will,  one  and  all,  lend  their  aid  and  influence  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  this  magazine,  and  wishing  you  all  a  "  Merry 
Christmas,"  we  leave  you,  until  the  "  Pacific  "  makes  its  New  Year's  call 
in  its  new  dress  and  brightened  face,  to  claim  your  greeting  and  atten- 
tion. 

COMING      TO      CALIFORNIA. 

"What  a  field  of  amusement  and  study  the  ship-load  of  passengers  Califor- 
nia-bound presents  to  the  mind,  from  the  moment  of  departure  from  New 
York  until  landed  at   San   Francisco.      Recent   experience  with   a  large 
'  crowd  of  passengers,  and  on   a  long  voyage,  furnished  room  for  specula- 
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tion,  study  and  amusement  worthy  the  trip  indeed.  Commence  with  the 
first  day  out  of  the  harbor  : — faces  look  white  and  yellow ;  a  queer  kind 
of  twinging  possesses  the  mouths ;  hands  folding  spasmodically  over  the 
vest  buttons  and  Garibaldi's,  heads  shake  promiscuously  and  amusingly ; 
then  a  sudden  rushing  for  the  railings,  and  bilious  stomachs  find  relief  over 
the  attractive  railing ;  then  the  staggering,  holding  on  to  berths,  looking 
down  so  intently,  one  would  imagine  they  saw  something  extremely  fasci- 
nating on  the  floor ;  laments  and  moans  !  oh,  if  they  were  only  on  shore,  and 
then  the  thought  of  the  long  voyage  ahead.  One  eats  codfish,  another 
drinks  brandy,  another  soda-water  —  all  excellent  remedies  —  and  all  in  all, 
the  crowd  are  an  amusing  set.  Sea-sickness  over,  and  the  upper  deck  be- 
gins to  be  peopled — languidly  they  lounge  on  the  benches,  or  rest  at  grace- 
ful ease  in  arm  chairs ;  the  table  at  meal  times  is  more  crowded,  and  appe- 
tites intensely  keen.  Three  days,  and  nature  has  rallied,  faces  look  more 
cheerful,  and  as  they  multiply  on  deck,  one  sees  the  real  man  and  woman 
in  better  appearance.  Faces  and  necks  look  whiter — have  smoother  dick- 
ies— fresh  and  upright  crinoline  assumes  a  more  comely  shape,  and  ladies 
show  their  convalescence  by  the  interest  they  manifest  in  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  each  other.  Now  the  voyage  is  really  commenced  :  a  little 
speculation  on  each  other,  a  little  gossip  to  spice  the  occasion,  commences 
the  programme  of  the  day,  and  closes  it  at  night,  with  evidences  that  the 
next  will  be  very  much  like  it,  and  more  of  it.  One  lady  is  alone,  and 
some  one  is  anxious  to  know  why ;  that  one  promenades  the  deck  with  the 
captain,  and  the  other  does  something  else  ;  and  some  one  knows  something, 
and  the  other  would  like  to,  until  real,  live,  interesting  times  mark  the 
hours  and  make  merry  the  days  for  the  looker-on. 

There  is  a  couple  who  have  eloped,  "  they  say."  See  how  they  enjoy 
their  quiet  chats  on  deck,  away  from  intermeddlers,  to  begin  a  new  life  in 
the  far-off  land,  where  no  one  knows  them,  and  they  know  no  one.  Here 
is  a  lady  who,  "  they  say,"  expects  to  meet  her  lover  as  soon  as  the  boat 
reaches  the  wharf;  and  yonder  gent,  who  sits  so  close  to  that  lady  every 
evening  aft  there,  and  out  of  the  way — what  castles  they  are  building  ;  and 
the  mother  who  has  been  "  to  the  States  "  on  a  visit,  how  anxiously  she 
waits  the  day  that  will  land  her  in  her  California  home  and  meet  the  hus- 
band who  will  watch  her  coming ;  there  are  a  few  single  blushing  roses, 
who  have  no  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  golden  land,  and  are  making  a  visit, 
or  are  accompanying  the  sister  or  brother ;  and  they  are  told  to  be  very 
careful,  it's  a  great  country  for  hasty  marriages  ; — and  the  rising  crimson 
on  the  cheek  tells  that  there's  a  candidate  unspoken,  unpledged.  Then 
there  is  the  old  Californian,  lazily  smoking  his  segar,  and  smiling  at  the 
speculations  of  the  ignorant  new-comers,  as  they  speculate  on  the  country; 
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what  a  personification  of  actual  good  nature,  ease  and  laziness  he  is  !  Next 
the  young  stripling  from  New  York,  with  his  pocket  full  of  "  recommenda- 
tions'''' and  "letters  of  introduction" — he  is  hut  little  concerned  ahout 
"  finding  a  place,"  with  such  "recommendations" — most  anybody  will  feel 
honored  with  his  services  and  pay  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  to  have 
him  in  the  family.  Dear  little  measure  of  New  York  style  and  impu- 
dence ! 

So  they  come  —  a  crowd  of  various  characters,  nations  and  dispositions. 
Have  you  room  for  them  all,  as  they  pour  off  every  steamer  by  the  hun- 
dreds %  —  room  for  the  sister,  brother,  mother,  laborers,  and  loafers  1  — 
room  for  the  ambitious,  persevering  man,  and  the  boy  with  his  "  recom- 
mendations," the  bride  and  the  clerk,  the  lawyer  and  physician,  the  birds 
of  song,  and  "  stars  "  of  dramatic  attraction  ?  Room  for  all  1 — for  her,  the 
young  widow  who,  ere  the  bridal  months  were  past,  bade  the  young  hus- 
band adieu,  as  he  started  for  California  in  his  pride  of  manhood,  ambition 
and  health,  to  arrange  a  home  wherein  to  welcome  the  loved  one  when  he 
should  send  for  her,  and  as  the  breath  of  the  tropic  clime  bore  infection  to 
his  vitals,  sank,  and  drooped,  until,  at  last,  after  only  a  few  weeks  on  your 
promised  shore,  you  carried  him  to  "  Lone  Mountain,"  a  stranger  to  sleep 
in  a  strange  land;  and  she  with  the  crushed  hopes  and  saddened  heart,  as 
she  nears  your  land,  as  she  seeks  your  cemetery,  and  bends  over  the  mound 
that  covers  him — her  buried  dear  one — have  you  room  and  hearts  of  wel- 
come for  her  1 

Yes,  welcome  for  all. — They  crowd  here  to  swell  your  cities,  build,  dig, 
and  work,  for  new  homes,  new  ties,  new  hopes  and  plans.  The  Golden 
State  is  ever  open,  and  the  answering  gun  greets  them  with  a  voice  of 
cheer  and  welcome.     Room  for  all,  and  room  for  more. 

The  January  No.  of  the  Pacific  will  contain  a  list  of  its  regular  contribu- 
tors and  correspondents  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States.  We  are  taking 
the  utmost  care  and  pains  to  secure  for  our  pages  the  best  material  to  be 
had,  and  with  careful  effort,  we  are  confident  of  success.  Being  a  stranger, 
we  have  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  naturally  arising  from  this  fact. 
During  the  year,  we  shall  publish  a  few  articles  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  able  and  gifted  writers  at  the  East,  whose  productions  alone  will  be 
worth  a  subscription.  Friends  wishing  to  secure  the  whole  year's  num- 
bers, must  commence  with  the  January  number,  as  we  shall  not  promise  to 
supply  back  numbers.  All  that  we  promise,  we  tvill  fulfill,  but  do  not  ask 
us  to  satisfy  all  that  may  be  demanded  of  this  nature.  Already  the  question 
has  been  asked,  will  the  Pacific  be  a  lady's  magazine  1  Dear  friends, 
one  and  all,  it  will  be  suitable,  we  trust,  for  all  ladies,  and  not  objectiona- 
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ble  to  gentlemen ;  it  will  not  be  devoted  exclusively,  entirely,  solely, 
and  wholly  to  the  ladies,  but  so  far  as  to  meet  the  approval,  appreciation, 
and  interest  of  every  lady  who  reads  it  (we  hope.)  Yet  we  trust  its  pages 
will  have  much  of  interesting  material,  solid  instruction,  scientific,  and 
pleasing,  for  its  gentlemen  readers.  Another  question  so  puzzling  to  the 
public,  might  as  well  be  answered  now  as  in  the  future,  for  by  present  indi- 
cations, we  are  convinced  it  must  be  sometime  : — "Will  it  be  a  "  woman's 
rights  magazine  ?  "  Emphatically,  No  !  Yet  it  is  an  advocate  for  the 
proper  rights  of  women ;  and  for  "  our  country  right  or  wrong,"  loyal  to 
its  eveiy  letter,  true  to  its  allegiance,  zealous  for  the  overthrow  of  rebeldom, 
a  friend  to  the  glorious  "  stars  and  stripes  "  and  the  American  Union  ; 
lastly,  a  magazine  for  the  people,  without  the  tarnish  of  "isms,"  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people — read  by  all  —  edited  in  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
goodwill  to  everybody,  to  the  best  of  our  humble  ability.  Read  it  and 
judge  ;  it  will  tell  for  itself.  May  it  tell  of  nothing  but  purity  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  elevating  in  character,  a  worthy  periodical  of  literature,  is 
the  hope  and  wish  of  its  editor. 

A      WORD      TO      ADVERTISERS. 

We  shall  publish  an  extra  sheet,  devoted  to  Advertisements,  which  will  be 
folded  in  every  copy  of  the  "  Pacific,"  and  sent  with  it  wherever  it  goes. 
This  sheet  will  bear  a  separate  heading,  and  contain  a  Time  Table  of  the 
steamers,  cars,  and  reports  of  value  to  all  passengers,  strangers,  and  people 
generally.  Every  steamer  that  leaves  the  port  will  carry  a  large  bundle  of 
the  "Pacifies,"  to  be  distributed  among  the  passengers  on  the  return  trip. 
From  past  experience  and  notice,  we  have  found  how  eager  are  the  passen- 
gers coming  to  California,  to  obtain  San  Francisco  papers,  especially  those 
containing  advertisements.  That  class  who  are  seeking  employment, 
usually  ask  for  a  San  Francisco  paper  as  soon  as  they  cross  the  Isthmus 
and  reach  the  return  ship. 

We  propose  sending  out  this  magazine  and  its  accompanying  sheet  of 
advertisements,  and  having  them  well  circulated  on  the  steamships,  to 
reach  those  passengers,  and  give  them  a  clue  to  San  Francisco  before  they 
land  on  its  wharves.  A  "  Hotel  "  List  will  be  made,  and  particular  atten- 
tion paid  to  all  such  departments  of  the  advertising  sheet.  Send  in  your 
advertisements  early  in  the  month,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  insertion. 

"Wanted. — A  boy  or  man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  city,  to  deliver 
the  Pacific  every  month  to  regular  subscribers,  and  other  similar  light 
labor  connected  with  it.  Apply  at  room  No.  27,  Government  Block,  corner 
Washington  and  Sansome  streets. 
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Carrie  Carleton. —  This  is  a  sweet  rhymist  and  poetess,  who  will 
contribute  to  the  Pacific  regularly.  Our  readers  will  find  her  a  bright  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  California  poets,  and  her  poems  will  be  received  with  ap- 
preciation, and  read  with  interest.  Soon  after  arriving  in  this  State,  she 
sang  her  greeting  in  the  following  stanzas  : 

THE     STRANGER'S     APPEAL. 
Ye  have  mountains  that  tower  in  lofty  pride, 

Ye  sons  of  the  Golden  Land — 
Ye  have  sunny  plains,  and  forest  trees, 

And  rivers  deep  and  grand. 
There's  many  a  spot  that's  beauty-crowned, 

And  many  a  glade  that's  fair, 
And  through  all  this  sunny  land,  I  ask, 

Have  you  room  for  a  stranger  there? 

Ye  have  social  homes,  and  firesides  bright, 

Ye  sons  of  a  sunny  clime — 
The  cords  of  Friendship  bind  your  hearts 

In  bands  that  outlive  Time. 
In  social  gathering — mirthful  throng — 

Or  hour  of  humble  prayer, 
When  gathered  together  from  far  and  near, 

Have  you  room  for  a  stranger  there  ? 

Ye  have  hearts  of  oak,  and  true  as  steel, 

Ye  hardy  mountaineers — 
And  each  toil-worn  hand  has  a  hearty  grasp, 

That  ever  the  sore  heart  cheers. 
With  souls  as  big  as  your  trees,  and  warm 

As  the  sunshine's  warm  and  fair, — 
I  ask  again  with  a  beating  heart, 

Have  you  room  for  a  stranger  there  1 

San  Francisco,  as  seen  by  a  Stranger,  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
articles  to  appear  in  the  "  Pacific,"  the  first  of  which  will  be  published  in 
the  January  number.  These  articles  will,  in  some  cases,  bear  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  humorous,  and  set  forth  the  prominent  objects  that  always 
attract  the  eyes  of  new  comers.  The  first  chapter  will  be  upon 
The   Brokers  of  San  Francisco. 

The  California  State  Telegraph  Company  has  opened  an  office  at  San 
Rafael,  Marin  county. 
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Agents  wanted.— "We  desire  to  engage  the  services  of  good  active  per- 
sons to  act  as  Agents  for  the  "  Pacific  Monthly ;  "  we  shall  spare  no  pains 
in  establishing  local  agencies  in  every  county,  town  and  city  in  California, 
and  desire  to  obtain  Agents  who  have  energy  and  activity  prominent  in 
their  compositions.  An  agent  for  a  paper,  book,  or  any  business,  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  patience,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  energy ; — the 
people  of  this  world,  as  a  general,  are  inclined,  either  by  disposition  or 
carelessness,  to  frighten  canvassers  out  of  their  busiuess,  by  a  gruff  answer, 
or  "  gruffer  "  excuses  ;  and  a  young  agent  frequently  imagines  he  is  in  the 
wrong  business,  and  grows  discouraged.  The  circulation  of  the  "  Pacific  " 
will  greatly  depend  upon  its  Agents,  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  people 
to  respond  readily  to  the  call  of  the  Agent,  remembering  that  no  efforts 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  magazine  doubly  worth  its  subscription ;  and 
we  ask  of  those  who  take  the  agency  of  the  work  to  labor  zealously,  and 
to  lose  no  time  in  sending  us  their  lists  of  subscriptions  for  the  coming 
year.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  rates  of  commission,  Agents  will  ad- 
dress the1  editor  at  San  Fiancisco. 

The  Gale  at  San  Francisco. — The  southeast  gale  which  set  in  about 
dusk  on  Saturday,  November  14th,  increased  in  violence  throughout  the 
night.  The  buildings  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  exposed  to  the 
wind  sweeping  down  the  bay,  felt  the  gale  in  all  its  intensity,  Many  of 
the  frame  dwellings  rocked  perceptibly,  and  the  craft  in  the  bay  were 
knocked  about  like  cockle-shells.  The  water  flume  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Company,  near  the  San  Bruno  House,  suffered  severely.  Two  sections  of 
it,  both  extending  for  nearly  a  mile,  were  carried  away.  The  "  Seventeen 
Mile  House  "  was  blown  across  the  railway  track.  It  blew  with  intense 
violence  outside  the  harbor.  The  steamship  Oregon  made  the  Heads  at  an 
early  hour  Saturday  evening,  but  her  Commander  very  prudently  lay  off 
and  on  beyond  the  bar  until  morning.  The  gale  somewhat  moderated  yes- 
terday, but  after  dusk  it  re-commenced  blowing  heavily,  with  occasional 
light  showers  of  rain. 

The  ship  Aquilla,  which  has  the  iron-clad  aboard,  ran  a-foul  of  the 
Isca,  having  had  her  head  line  carried  off,  but  her  stern  lines  holding, 
saved  her  from  the  fate  of  the  Isca.  About  midnight,  during  the  height 
of  the  gale  the  clipper  Samuel  C.  Grant  snapped  her  lines  and  drifted  into 
the  stream  from  Market  street  wharf.  In  her  travels  she  ran  into  the  brig 
Emily  W.  Seaton  and  brig  Sheet  Anchor. 

The  gale  which  lulled,  temporarily,  during  Sunday,  set  in  again  with 
renewed  vigor  in  the  evening,  increasing  in  strength  as  the  night  advanced, 
until  it  surpassed,  in  violence,  that   of  the  preceding  night.     Early  this 
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morning*  it  was  announced  at  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  that  the  ship 
Aquilla,  which  safely  arrived  at  this  port  a  few  days  ago  with  the  Monitor 
Comanche  on  board,  had  sunk  in  the  night,  at  Hathaway's  wharf.  The 
news  spread  rapidly,  and  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise, 
regret  and  indignation.  The  community  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  ves- 
sel containing  so  precious  cargo  would,  after  having  so  successfully  run  the 
gauntlet  of  piratical  craft,  storms,  accidents,  etc.,  and  reached  her  destined 
haven,  go  down  so  ingloriously  and  ignominiously  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  our  business  thoroughfare. 

But  the  fact  is  lamentably  true.  The  Aquilla  now  lies  broadside  along 
the  foot  of  Hathaway's  wharf,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  water  touched  the  fore- 
yard-arm  on  the  lee  side  of  the  ship.  There  is  only  about  twenty -five  feet 
of  the  after  hull  and  deck  visible.  The  vessel  lies  with  her  bow  baywards 
aiid  the  sea  continually  sweeping  through  and  over  her  decks.  She  is 
keeled  over  from  the  wharf  and  tremendiously  strained. 

Arrangements  are  already  in  progress,  we  learn,  for  thorougly  stripping 
and  lightening  the  caaft,  preparatory  to  the  raising  of  the  plates,  etc.,  of 
the  Comanche.  This,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  done  here,  and  that  too, in  a 
very  short  time.  But  it  is  a  terrible  mishap,  and  all  the  more  disagreeable 
and  mortifying  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  accident,  as  well  as 
the  really  severe  loss  occasioned  by  it.  There  was  an  insurance  of  $600,000 
on  the  property. 

Peterson's  Magazine. — We  are  in  receipt  of  this  popular  Lady's 
Magazine,  for  December.  It  is  a  splendid  number.  "  Peterson  "  will  be 
greatly  improved,  in  1S64.  It  will  contain  nearly  1,000  pages  of  double 
column  reading  matter ;  fourteen  steel  plates  ;  twelve  colored  steel  fashion 
plates  ;  twelve  colored  patterns  in  Berlin  work,  embroidery  or  crochet,  and 
900  wood  engravings — proportionately  more  than  any  other  j>eriodical 
gives.  Its  stories  and  novelets  are  by  the  best  writers.  In  1864,  four 
original  copyright  novelets  will  be  given.  Its  fashions  are  always  the 
latest  and  prettiest.  Every  neighborhood  ought  to  make  up  a  club.  Its 
price  is  but  two  dollars  a  year,  or  a  dollar  less  than  magazines  of  its  class. 
It  is  the  magazine  for  the  times  !  To  clubs,  it  is  cheaper  still,  viz  : — three 
copies  for  $5,  five  for  $7  50,  or  eight  for  $10.  To  every  person  getting  up 
a  club  (at  these  rates),  the  publisher  will  send  an  extra  copy  gratis. 
Specimens  sent  (if  written  for)  to  those  wishing  to  get  up  clubs.  Address, 
post-paid,  Charles  J.  Peterson,  306  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Roman's  Holliclay  Gifts  are  drawing  great  attention.  See  the  adver- 
tisement on  the  cover.  Roman  has  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
gifts,  books,  and  Christmas  offerings  cheaper  than  ever.  Call  there  before 
going  elsewhere. 
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Discovery  of  a  sand-embedded  town  in  France.  —  A  singular  dis- 
covery, it  is  said,  has  been  made  on  the  French  coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne.  A  town  has  been  discovered  buried  in  the  sand,  and  a 
church  has  already  been  extracted  from  it.  Its  original  plan  shows  it  to 
have  been  built  near  the  close  of  the  Eoman  empire.  The  original  paint- 
ings, its  sculptured  choir  and  capitals,  are  adorned  with  profuse  ornaments, 
which  are  attracting  a  large  number  of  visitors.  This  is  all  that  remains  of 
those  cities  described  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  although  the  Gulf  of  Gascony 
abounds  in  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 


Married. — On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26th,  1863,  at  the  residence 
of,  and  by  the  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  Mr.  Augustus  A.  Prescott,  of  Petaluma, 
Sonoma  County,  Oal.,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Ormsby,  of  Mineral  City,  Amador 
County,  Cal. 

That  is  the  way  Wisconsin  girls  do  ! — come  out  here  to  California,  and, 
captivate  the  good  looking  bachelors,  who  have  lived  in  ease  and  luxury, 
and  enlist  them  for  life  service  "  to  love,  honor  and  obey,  till  death  do  them 
part."  And  still  they  come  on  every  steamer.  Our  congratulations  to  the 
happy  pair — may  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  crown  their  lives,  and  hap- 
piness and  joy  scatter  laurels  in  and  around  their  home,  and  make  light 
and  beautiful  the  journey  of  life. 


California  Lodge,  No.  7,  I.  0.  Good  Templars.  ) 
San  Francisco,  November,  1863.      ] 
"Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  all-wise  and  divine  Providence  to  remove 
from   our  midst  our  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  J.  E.  Bachelder;    be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  our  brother,  and  sym- 
pathize with  his  bereaved  relatives  in  this  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  during  his  sojourn  with  us,  he  was  fraternally  a  worthy 
brother,  possessing  many  virtues,  and  exerting  an  influence  for  the  further- 
ance of  our  cause  that  was  worthy  of  imitation. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  an  association,  bow  before  the  "  Ruler  of  all 
Things,"  and  feel  that  in  the  loss  of  our  beloved  brother,  the  exalted  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty  has  been  exercised  in  taking  him  from  the  toils  and 
turmoils  of  this  life,  to  the  realm  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  brother,  and  the  same  be  also  printed  in  the  Pacific  Monthly. 

Wallace  Everson,  } 

D.  S.  Sheldon,  >  Committee. 

Geo.  W.  Gildersleeve.  \ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO— AS  SEEN  BY  A  STRANGER. 


THE  BEOKFES  OF  SAN  FEANCISCO. 


So  this  is  San  Francisco — the  great  city  of  the  Pacific  world  ?  I  am 
happy  indeed,  to  be  landed  safe  on  "  golden  soil."  Every  one  knows 
a  passenger  by  the  wrinkles  in  his  clothes,  and  the  way  he  stares  round 
at  the  buildings,  the  morning  papers  say,  and  say  it  in  small-pica  type. 
If  they  had  been  giving  notice  of  a  new  paper  or  periodical,  they  would 
have  "  set  it  up  "  in  agate  or  pearl  ;  but  when  they  desire  to  set  forth 
the  wrinkled  clothing  of  a  tired  sea-sick  voyager,  they  make  a  hand- 
bill of  it. 

Every  city  has  its  prominent  features  of  speculation,  ornament,  and 
attraction,  and  which  are  first  observod,  by  the  new  comer,  either  with 
amusement,  curiosity,  or  admiration. 

•  New  York  has  its  police  force  ;  Boston  its  puritan  manners  ;  Chi- 
cago its  style  and  rapid  growth  ;  Cincinnati  its  pork  barrels  ;  and 
San  Francisco  its  Beokees  !  Indeed,  they  are  worth  beholding,  and 
strolling  down  Montgomery  Street,  one  finds  they  are  more  than 
that.  About  eleven  o'clock  they  are  out  on  parade,  multiplying  on 
the  corners,  congregating  in  front  of  restaurants,  tobacco-shops  and 
Assay  offices.  Every  other  building  on  Montgomery  Street,  below  Ca- 
lifornia, is  an  Assay  office,  or  a  Mining  Company's  offiice,  and  every 
man  a  Brokee  ! 

Alas  !  what  is  the  matter  with  all  these  Brokers  ?  Have  they  just  re- 
turned from  "  Lone  Mountain  ? "  Is  it  possible  so  many  have  lost 
their  wives  ?:  San  Francisco  must  be  a' very  unhealthy  place  for  Bro- 
kers' wives  !  Every  other  man  has  a  mourning  weed  on  his  hat,  and 
some  have  two  !  This  looks  very  strange  ;  and,  stranger  yet,  none 
of  them  appear  to  be  very  much  depressed  in  spirit,  and  their  jolly 
faces  are  a  bold  contrast  to  the  enormous  weed  on  their  rakisb^beavers. 
Singular,  if  all  theh\hopes  lie  buried  in  a  few  "  feet"  at  Lone  Mountain 

Onward  toward  the  "Brokers'  Lane,"  Merchant  Street,  and  the  mourn- 
1 
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ing  weeds  multiply  till  nothing  but  a  sea  of  draped  beavers  surges 
before  the  vision.  Let  me  think — a  thought  comes  to  me— a  light 
breaks  through  the  mystic  cloud — the  problem  is  solved.  Crape  is 
emblematical  of  style  !  A  yard  of  it  on  a  man's  hat  elects  him  to  the 
upper  circle  of  consideration,  and  introduces  him  to  business.  Poor 
Yankee  wit !  you  find  your  match  in  San  Francisco,  and  "  style "  in 
New  York  bears  no  resemblance  to  fashion  here.  Will  a  pall-cloth  be 
worn  next,  or  a  hearse-plume  ? 

When  and  where  do  the  Brokers  transact  business  ?  They  are  ne- 
ver to  be  found  at  their  office,  and  always  in  the  street.  True,  each 
one  has  a  desk  and  a  number,  and  an  elaborate  sign,  of  .many  colors, 
hangs  over  the  door,  inviting  to  look  at,  and  exceedingly  significant  of 
a  thriving  business  :  for  instance  : 


CHEATEM,  BUIV1ING,  FEET  &  CO. 

Stock   Brokers, 

And 
REAL   ESTATE  AGENTS! 
£3  S 


A  flock  of  mourning  weeds  in  close  proximity,  on  the  corner  yonder 
may  solve  the  query.  One  holds  a  mineral  specimen  in  one  hand,  and 
a  glove  in  the  other  ;  he  looks  at  it,  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  to  the 
next  one.  He  holds  it  up,  and  squinting  with  one  eye,  takes  a  side  view 
of  it,  then  brings  it  nearer  to  his  visionary  organs,  and  gazes  intently 
— the  next  takes  it,  and  shakes  his  pomatumed  head  significantly — 
turns  it  over  three  times,  and  says  "  feet,"  and  hands  it  to  the  fourth 
one,  who  sounds  it  with  his  ring,  and  says  "feet"  also.  Then  they 
all  exclaim  "feet!"  and  the  specimen  goes  the  rounds  again.  The 
first  one  takes  a  second  look,  more  carefully  this  time  ;  one  takes  ano- 
ther piece  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  they  compare  them,  all  saying 
"  feet,"  stock,"  "ledge,"  "Washoe,"  and  " Eeese  river." 

This  closes  the  meeting,  one  doffs  his  crape,  another  pulls  on  his 
gloves,  each  take  different  streets,  and  stop  at  their  different  restau- 
rants. The  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  we  find  them  for  the  re- 
mainder on  the  street,  walking  or  riding,  with  faces  all  wrinkled  with 
smiles,  and  broadcloth  shining  like  varnish,  and  their  "feet"  in  happy 
comparison. 

One  is  a  herculean  figure,  with  a  massive  diamond  in  his  delicate 
necktie,  his  cane  swinging  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  moustache  clasp- 
ing a  segar.  He  evidently  has  no  care  or  thought  for  the  future,  but 
lazily  lounges  round  the  street,  viewing  the  crowd  as  they  pass.  Ano- 
ther, very  much  the  reverse,  bows  and  smiles  to  this  one  and  that ; 
his  tiny  feet  keeping  hold  of  a  dry  plank  on  the  crossing,  and  his  hat 
just  touching  his  artistic  curls  ;  perfumes  of  roses,  musk  and  ginger, 
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float  round  his  fairy  little  self,  and  his  new  coat  covers  his  petite 
figure,  even  to  his  boot  tops,  giving  him  a  clerical  cast ;  hanging  from 
his  watch  chain  is  a  Masonic  Chapter  emblem,  which  he  always  twirls 
between  his  doll  fingers  when  speaking  to  a  lady.  If  she  asks  him 
what  that  circle  of  letters— H.  T.  W.  S.  S.  T.  K.  S.— signifies,  he  will 
laugh  so  patronisingly  sweet,  that  she  cannot  help  but  believe  him 
when  he  says,  "  He  that  would  smoke  Spanish  Tobacco,  knows  some- 
thing."    His  business  is  "  dealing  in  stocks." 

The  Brokers  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  large  crowd  of  Nabobs,  who  are  content  to  dwell 
together  in  harmony.  The  extravagant  dress,  and  apparent  ease 
give  them  an  air  or  bearing  resembling  the  ways  and  manners  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen. 

Unlike  the  Wall  Street  men  of  New  York,  who  walk  as  though 
driven  by  a  Police  force,  whose  pale  faces  and  compressed  mouths, 
testify  of  heavy  cares  and  immense  business,  whose  whole  appearance 
is  indicative  of  haste,  responsibility  and  anxiety,  the  California  bro 
kers  seem  rolling  in  wealth,  ease  and  luxury.  Good  nature  is  spread 
over  their  faces  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  one  fact  is  certain,  no 
matter  whether  in  funds,  out  of  pocket,  in  debt  or  otherwise,  the  faces 
look  just  as  comfortable,  and  laziness  keeps  up  her  style. 

They  are  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  world  ! — liberal  with  money, 
with  assistance,  give  their  patronage  to  all  new  enterprises,  liberal  in 
ideas  and  views  of  people  and  facts,  never  complaining,  and  chanting 
the  "  Pauper's  Burial,"  at  home,  anywhere,  but  never  at  their  office. 
They  are  always  found  in  swarms,  and  a  Broker  is  known  as  far  as  he 
can  be  seen. 

A  young  man,  without  means  or  credit,  can  commence  the  Brokerage 
business  easier  than  any  other,  and  make  it  more  profitable.  A  yard  of 
crape  on  his  hat,  a  pocket-full  of  certificates,  (he  can  get  them  printed 
anywhere  for  a  small  sum),  a  mineral  specimen  or  two  is  all  he  needs 
to  establish  himself  in  a  thriving  business,  and  amass  a  fortune  in  a 
very  short  time.  By  paying  $25  he  can  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Board  of  Brokers.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do,  and  prosper 
nobly.  He  will  have  an  identity — a  position  that  he  cannot  possibly 
acquire  through  any  other  channel  of  business.  He  will,  at  once,  be 
introduced  into  society,  and  find  himself  the  recipient  of  frequent  in- 
vitations to  social  gatherings,  clubs,  Russian  balls,  and  Sunday  recrea- 
tions at  the  Willows. 

There  is  a  comfortable  way  of  living — as  a  Broker  in  San  Francisco 
— a  genial  ease  and  luxury  about  it,  that  is  stamped  in  semblance 
upon  each  one  of  them,  and  gives  them  an  easy  air  and  style,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  profession  or  class  of  men.     They  appeal  to  the 
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good  feeling  of  any  stranger,  and  are  more  than  attractive  to  the  new- 
comer, who  walks  down  Montgomery  Street  with  open  eyes  and  won- 
dering amazement,  watching  the  Brokers  with  intense  interest,  and 
their  "feet"  with  speculation. 

The  Brokers  !  a  precious  band  of  honest  souls  !  genteel  exponents  of 
sterling  integrity  !  fair  representations  of  immense  brains  and  noble 
hearts  !  bright  ornaments  of  society  !  worthy  personifications  of  pure 
morality,  refined  aristocracy  and  gifted  mentality  !  lovliest  members  of 
the  human  race,  most  attractive  objects  of  purest  sentiments,  noblest 
miracles  of  divine  handiwork  since  the  creation  of  Ham,  Shadrach  and 
Anannias  !  best  advertising  mediums  of  cheap  broadcloth  and  crape  ! 
extensive  walking  illustrations  of  high  blood  and  independent  fortunes ! 
band-box  dolls,  so  well  got  up,  universal  praise  is  due  the  tailor  and 
boot-black  !  Oh,  what  angels  of  humanity,  with  hearts  of  noble  pur- 
poses, with  all  personal  attractions,  that  cannot  be  equalled,  when 
pomatum,  hair-dye  and  peppermint  essence  do  their  most  perfect  work  ! 
with  such  integrity,  such  world  known  honesty  of  purpose  and  sterling 
honor  ;  such  elaborate  personal  appearance,  such  immense  style  of 
bearing,  such  greatness  of  intellect  and  credit,  such  men  of  might,  of 
power,  of  wisdom,  of  "  feet,"  of  unrivalled  attractions,  and  unequalled 
honor  in  business,  verily  England  hath  no  compeer,  Paris  no  rival, 
Germany  no  match,  America  none  such  as  these  !  Such  choice  bits  of 
human  depravity  ;  tune  thy  lyres,  Oh  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  sing  of  this,  the  noblest  band  of  precious  souls  the  world  was 
ever  honored  with. 

San  Francisco,  as  a  city,  has  no  other  feature  half  so  interesting  as 
its  Board  of  Brokers. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    AGE 


BY     BENJ.     F.     TAYLOR. 


Would  ye  know  the  grand  song  that  shall  sing  out  the  age — 

That  shall  flow  down  the  world  as  the  lines  down  the  page — 

That  shall  break  through  the  zones  like  a  North  and  South  river, 

From  Winter  to  Spring  making  music  forever  ? 

I  heard  its  first  tone  by  an  old  fashioned  hearth — 

The  cry  of  an  anthem  on  the  brink  of  its  birth  ! 

'Twas  the  tea-kettle's  drowsy  and  droning  refrain, 

As  it  sang  through  its  nose,  as  it  swung  from  the  crane. 

'Twas  a  being  began  and  awaiting  its  brains — 
To  be  saddled  and  bridled  and  given  the  reins. 
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Now  its  lungs  are  of  steel  and  its  breathings  of  fire, 

And  it  craunches  the  miles  with  an  ardent  desire  ; 

Its  white  cloud  of  a  mane  like  a  banner  unfurled, 

It  howls  through  the  hills,  and  it  pants  round  the  world  ! 

It  furrows  the  forest,  and  lashes  the  flood, 

'Tis  a  syllable  dropped  from  the  thunder  of  God  ! 

Oh  !  stand  ye,  to-night  in  the  door  of  the  heart, 

With  its  nerve  raveled  out,  floating  free  on  the  air, 

And  feeling  its  way  with  ethereal  art, 

By  the  flash  of  the  telegraph  everywhere, 

And  then  think,  if  you  can,  of  a  mission  more  grand, 

Than  a  mission  to  live  in  this  time  and  this  land. 

Round  the  world  for  a  "  sweetheart,"  an  arm  you  can  wind, 

And  your  lips  to  the  ear  of  the  listeuing  mankind  ! 


THE    LONDON    POLICE. 


A  traveler  in  England  thus  speaks  of  the  London  policeman  : 
Strangers  are  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  London  goes 
on  without  any  one  apparently  to  take  care  of  it.  That  wandering 
Highlander  who  has  strolled  into  the  French  lines,  and  represents  the 
English  army  in  the  great  French  picture  of  the  battle  of  Alma,  is  a 
very  apt  representative  of  the  English  army  in  London.  Where,  asks 
the  foreigner,  are  the  soldiers  ?  Who  is  to  cut  you  down  if  you  go  the 
wrong  side  of  a  fountain  or  do  any  of  the  things  that  are  defendu  ? 
The  Frenchman  enjoys  the  odd  sensation  of  being  at  a  school  where 
there  are  no  ushers,  and  yet  the  boys  behave  very  decently  and  do  not 
seem  even  to  know  that  the  nshers  are  absent.  But  there  is  a  still 
odder  and  a  pleas anter  sensation  for  him  to  enjoy  in  London — there  is 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  British  policeman.  So  far  as  we  can 
discover,  the  policeman  is  the  marvel  in  England  which  most  captivates 
the  fancy  and  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  foreigner.  He  is  more  won- 
derful than  a  river  with  miles  of  shipping  or  a  city  sixteen  miles  long 
or  a  sovereign  that  is  beloved,  or  a  House  of  Parliament  not  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolution.  Here  is  a  policeman — a  sergent  de  ville,  gendarme,  or 
whatever  he  would  be  called  abroad — whose  object  is  actually  to  pro- 
tect, help,  and  encourage  honest,  respectable  people — who  is  not  paid 
to  strut  about,  bullying  everybody,  clanking  a  sword,  and  exchanging 
gossip  derived  from  spies — but  who  is  engaged  to  be  civil,  to  keep  or- 
der, to  direct  the  wandering,  and  to  assist  all  who  have  need  of  him- 
The  attitude  in  which  the  policeman  most  fascinates  the  foreign  mind 
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is  that  of  a  controller  of  carriages.  There  comes  a  vast  crowd  of  car- 
riages, horses  snorting,  vehicle  pushing  before  vehicle,  each  coachman 
risking  his  life,  and  what  he  values  more,  his  panels,  in  order  to  hold 
his  ground  or  beat  a  rival,  and  suddenly  a  plain  man,  dressed  in  unpre- 
tending blue,  and  carrying  a  little  stick,  steps  into  the  road  and  waves 
his  hand.  Instantly  the  throng  is  brought  into  order.  The  horses  are 
quiet,  the  carriages  fall  into  line,  the  coachmen  are  the  meekest  of 
men,  and  seem  quite  glad  to  be  allowed  to  draw  up  in  their  turn  to  the 
spot  they  are  seeking  to  arrive  at.  This  is  indeed  a  sight.  The  French 
police  officer  of  the  novel  and  the  anecdote  is  a  wondrous  being. 
He  can  see  through  a  millstone,  keeps  dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  pay 
as  spies,  and  books  daily  all  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant people  ;  but  then  he  and  his  operatious  are  only  read  of.  He 
may  be  a  fact  or  a  fiction.  But  the  British  policeman  is  seen — he  is 
undeniable — he  is  a  certainty  :  and  the  last  and  crowning  stroke  of 
the  marvel  is,  that,  whereas  the  world  trembles  before  the  French  offi- 
cial, and  every  tongue  is  hushed  if  his  dreaded  name  is  only  whispered, 
no  one  cares  a  bit  about  the  London  policeman,  but  every  one  treats 
him  as  if  he  were,  as  he  is,  in  about  the  rank  of  an  under-gardener. 
Surely  a  foreigner  is  not  very  wrong  in  wondering  at  and  respecting 
a  nation  which  successfully  hands  over  the  security  of  a  capital  of 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants  to  the  custody  of  a  few  under-gardeners  in 
blue  clothes. 


The  clouds  are  the  palettes  whereon  Evening  paints  from  memory 
the  departed  morning. 

Everybody  sits  in  judgment  on  a  dirty  sin  ;  but  clean  it,  dress  it,  po" 
lish  it,  and  there  are  ten  thousand  people  who  think  it  not  so  sinful 
after  all. 

The  Beauty  of  a  Blush. — Goethe  was  in  company  with  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  when  the  latter,  being  reproved  for  some  fault,  blushed 
and  burst  into  tears.     He  said  : 

"  How  beautiful  your  reproach  has  made  your  daughter.  The  crim" 
son  hue  and  those  silvery  tears  become  her  better  than  any  ornament 
of  gold  or  pearls.  These  may  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  any  woman  ; 
but  those  are  never  seen  disconnected  with  moral  purity.  A  full  blown 
rose  besprinkled  with  the  purest  dew  is  not  so  beautiful  as  this  child- 
blushing  beneath  her  parent's  displeasure,  and  shedding  tears  of  sor- 
row at  her  fault.  A  blush  is  the  sign  which  nature  hangs  out  to  show 
where  honor  and  chastity  dwell " 


SHIMAH 


BY    RUTH. 


CHAPTER    1. 

At  an  early  day  my  father  took  me  from  a  boarding  school,  and  I 
went  to  my  Uncle  Jacob's  to  become  a  member  of  his  family,  with  the 
hopes  of  finding  a  situation  as  teacher  through  my  uncle's  influence. 

The  family  consisted  of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  cousin  Elsie. 

After  a  tedious  journey  I  arrived  at  the  good  old  farm  house,  wel- 
comed by  my  relatives,  as  warm-hearted,  whole-souled  people  always 
welcome  the  new  comer.  The  place  was  but  a  country  place,  with  a 
scattered  village,  and  abundant  farms  encircling  it.  A  quiet  spot,  a 
pleasant  retreat  ambng  warm  hearts  and  kind  natures.  When  my 
plans  a  prospective  teacher  were  made  known  to  my  relatives,  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  house,  and  each  discussed  it  in  turn. 
Elsie's  pictures  of  the  village  school,  were  so  forbidding,  I  dare  hardly 
entertain  a  hope  of  a  position  there.  Tired  and  weary,  with  thoughts 
wandering  to  other  scenes,  I  sought  my  room,  and  repose,  trusting  in 
a  refreshed  nature  for  better  prospects  on  the  morrow. 

When  I  woke  next  morning  the  cheering  rays  of  an  October  sun  had 
streamed  in  at  the  window,  and  lay  in  long,  slant  lines  on  my  chamber 
floor.  I  lay  with  my  cheek  resting  on  my  hand  enjoying  that  dreamy 
delicious  repose  which  comes  to  the  spirit  after  it  has  been  tossed  from 
doubt  to  despair,,  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  overhung  by  clouds,  shutting  out 
every  ray  of  sunlight,  and  has  at  last  reached  a  haven  of  comparative 
rest.  I  thought  of  the  pictures  Elsie  had  given  me — of  the  anxieties 
and  disappointments  that  probably  awaited  me,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  gentleness  and  cordial  welcome  I  had  met  with  from  all  the 
members  of  Col.  Jacobs'  family  I  had  yet  seen,  and  thought  of  the  air 
of  unobtrusive  skill,  and  even  of  refinement,  that  pervaded  the  house- 
hold. I  concluded  that  Elsie  had  conjured  up  goblins  to  pi'epare  me 
for  the  little  annoyances  which  must  naturally  arise,  and  that  these  same 
disagreeable  tracings  had  no  home  save  in  her  inventive  genius. 

But  a  something  whispered  to  me  that  the  master  and  mistress  of  my 
present  home,  were  above  the  level  of  those  about  them,  both  in  birth 
and  education,  and  that,  after  all  the  families  with  whom  I  should  more 
particularly  come  in  contact,  as  teacher,  were  really  as  Elsie  had  des- 
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cribed  them.     But  I  allowed  no  doubts  or  wild  vagaries  to  break  the 
peace  of  my  spirit ! 

I  sprang  from  the  bed,  as  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  hour  was  late 
for  any  one  to  be  napping  in  a  farm  house  ;  but,  before  I  presented  my. 
self  below,  I  took  a  leisure  survey  of  the  wide  expanse  of  country 
which  could  be  seen  from  my  window,  wondering  if  it  would  look  as  soft 
and  dreamily  beautiful  by  sunlight,  as  it  did  by  the  indistinct  and  mel- 
lowing light  of  the  moon. 

What  the  picture  had  lost  in  grace  and  spirituality,  it  had  gained  in 
richness  of  coloring  and  majesty  of  outline.  Before  the  house,  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  it,  ran  a  small  stream — its  opposite  bank  covered 
with  aged  trees,  whose  branches  touched  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
stream  at  every  breath  of  the  slight  breeze.  Not  far  off  the  blue  sky 
lay  lovingly  on  the  gray  mountain  tops  which  swept  round,  and  nearly 
meeting  a  mile  or  two  further  up  the  glen,  stood  as  grim  old  sentinels 
over  the  stream,  that  foaming  and  fretting  through  its  narrow  channel 
faded  into  the  dim  blue  beyond. 

The  valley  was  varied  by  groves  and  slight  eminences ;  here  and  there 
at  irregular  intervals  peeped  from  their  embowering  trees,  now  crimson 
and  golden,  odd-looking  gables  and  chimneys  sending  lazily  into  the  misty 
atmosphere  fantastic  columns  of  light  smoke. 

In  thought  I  visited  those  homes  only  made  known  to  the  eye  by  the 
smoke  or  roofs,  and  fancied  I  saw  many  a  thrifty  housewife  preparing  her 
butter — the  pride  of  her  heart — for  the  market  ;  and,  many  a  stout  old 
farmer  wending  his  way  to  the  distant  field,  or  visiting  his  well  filled 
barn.  Then,  up  and  up  the  column  of  smoke  into  the  deep  blue  hea- 
vens above  ;  up  to  the  home  of  the  soul  far  off  in  immensity,  till  my 
spirit  thrilled  with  the  grandeur  of  all  the  invisible,  which  it  could  but 
dimly  comprehend  ;  and  which,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  it  was  un- 
able to  grasp.  Still,  I  knew  the  "everlasting  arms"  were  about  me, 
and  if  I  could  pierce  the  overhanging  gloom  of  life  I  would  see  the  Son 
of  Righteousness  shining  calmly  above,  giving  rest  to  the  weary,  and 
guiding  the  steps  of  the  wandering. 

I  started,  to  hear  the  voice  of  Elsie,  and  hastened  down  to  the  room 
I  had  supped  in  the  previous  night,  and  found  it  as  neat  and  orderly  as 
when  I  first  saw  it.  I  was  greeted  with  a  smiling  "  Good  morning,  Miss 
Ruth,"  by  aunt  Hettie,  and  a  pleasant  enquiry  from  Elsie,  as  to  my 
night's  rest,  as  she  led  me  to  the  table  set  for  me  near  the  fire-place,  in 
which  crackled,  snapped  and  hissed,  a  merry  fire — cheery  and  necessary 
— as  the  morning  was  chilly. 

The  family  had  been  up  some  hours,  and  were  scattered  over  the  farm, 
so  that  I  did  not  see  them  altogether  till  dinner  time.  Elsie  kindly  gave 
up  the  morning  employments  to  take  me  over  the  farm,  and  show  me 
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all  places  of  interest  on  it.  Then,  through  the  village — if  village  it 
might  be  called— which  consisted  of  quite  a  number  of  dwellings,  scat- 
tered over  the  small  valley,  as  though  each  farm  was  complete  in  itself, 
and  looked  towards  no  common  centre.  There  were  no  streets,  but  the 
effect  of  the  grouping  was  agreeable  and  unique.  There  were  roads 
winding  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  little  lanes,  passing  under 
the  patronage  of  oaks,  maple  and  hickories,  all  profusely  and  gaily 
dressed,  for  the  leaves  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  were  glowing  in  their  first 
change. 

The  afternoon  was  to  see  me  examined,  and  if  "not  wanting  when 
weighed  in  the  balance,"  my  duties  as  preceptress  of  a  country  school 
in  a  small  frame  school-house,  were  to  commence.  Col.  Jacob  was  ex- 
amining committee,  and  everything  else  nearly,  embodying  in  his  own 
person  all  the  official  power  of  the  hamlet. 

There  was  many  an  old  wise-acre  shook  his  head  at  the  innovation 
upon  the  old  time  habit  of  employing  male  teachers  ;  still,  thanks  to 
Elsie's  persuasion,  Col.  Jacob  remained  resolute,  and  ;twas  decided  that 
the  morrow  was  to  see  me  duly  installed.  Aunt  Hettie  had  an  unusual 
number  of  callers  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  I  amused  myself  try- 
ing to  read  on  the  face  of  each  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  tea- 
cher-elect ;  who,  I  felt,  was  in  reality  the  point  towards  which  all 
glances  were  turned,  and  round  which  all  interests  clustered. 

Mrs.  Allen — a  round,  fat,  good-humored  body — dropped  in  with  her 
knitting  work,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  seeing  me.  She  was  very 
chatty,  and  exceedingly  mirthful ;  and,  as  she  looked  at  me  over  her 
spectacles  one  moment,  telling  the  difficulties  I  should  encounter,  and 
in  another,  speaking  of  them  as  trifles — that  I  felt  there  was  a  con- 
tagion in  her  very  smile,  and  found  myself  half  the  time  laughing  at — I 
knew  not  what  ! 

Morning  came,  and  with  many  misgivings  I  set  out  on  my  walk  to  the 
school-house. 

Elsie  accompanied  me,  and  gave  me  many  useful  hints  with  regard  to 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  pupils,  and  the  discipline  necessary  to 
govern  them. 

There  were  but  few  scholars  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  but 
in  an  hour  all  came  in. 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent-looking,  and  well-behaved  ; 
but  there  were  a  few  in  whose  faces  I  read  unmistakable  signs  of  in 
subordination.  They  were  children  of  poor  emigrants,  who  had  settled 
at  Grlen  Mary,  and  were  gifted  with  the  mercurial  riotous  nature  of  their 
progenitors. 

I  sat  studying  the  faces  of  those  before  me,  adapting  my  plans  to  the 
nature  of  each  ;  one  face  struck  me  as  being  remarkable,  and  seeing  he 
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was  the  one  for  whose  guidance  all  the  rest  watched,  and  fancying  I  saw 
his  plans  of  mischief  maturing  by  the  significant  looks  he  exchanged 
with  one  op  two  assistant  rebels,  I  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
gathering  storm  was  to  enlist  his  services  in  my  behalf.  I  called  him 
to  my  desk. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Teddy." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  With  Uncle  Pat." 

"  Do  you  like  to  come  to  school  ?  " 

"  No  !  nor  I  don't  mean  to  come,  neither.  I  just  come  in  to-day  to 
have  a  little  fun." 

"  But,  Teddy,"  said  I,  "  I  must  have  you  come  all  the  time  ;  I  want 
you  to  help  me  ;  you  are  the  largest  boy  in'  school,  and  must  know  a 
great  deal — enough,  I  think,  to  hear  the  classes  sometimes." 

"  I  don*t  know  noihia,'  and  I  can't  learn.  They  say  I  am  stupid  and 
ugly,  and  then  they  lick  me.     I  cant  learn  ;  I  won't  learn  ! 

"  What  made  you  late  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  had  to  drive  the  cows,  and  saw  wood." 

"  Do  you  always  intend  to  get  your  living  in  that  manner  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  p'raps  I'll  die  soon." 

"  You  may,  to  be  sure  ;  we  never  know  when  our  stay  on  earth  is  to. 
terminate.  But  while  you  do  live,  do  you  not  want  to  be  good,  and  if 
possible,  great  ?  Think  how  much  good  you  can  do  in  the  world,  if  you 
have  an  excellent  education,  and  are  guided  by  true  principles  and  high 
motives,  and  how  much  harm  if  you  make  a  bad  use  of  your  intellect, 
forgetting  you  had  a  heart." 

"  I  don  t  want  to  do  good  to  any  one,  everybody  hates  me,  and  calls 
me  that  bad  Teddy  Grant,  and  they  say  the  gallows  will  bring  me  up. 
Nobody  is  good  to  me.     Why  should  I  try  to  be  kind  to  them  ?" 

"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you." 

"  Mother  used  to  tell  me  that,"  said  he,  while  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  "  said  I. 

"  She  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  sometimes  she  whispers  to  me  in  the  night, 
and  says,  '  Teddy,  be  a  good  boy,'  but  I  can't  ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
seen  her  in  the  sky,  looking  down  on  me,  and  she  was  crying,  because  I 
was  bad.     Oh  !  dear,  I  wish  I  could  die,  and  go  to  her." 

"  But  would  you  not  rather  live  a  great  many  years,  and  be  a  blessing 
to  mankind,  die  in  a  ripe  old  age,  and  go  to  heaven — having  done  many 
good  works  ?     Then  your  mother  will  kiss  her  boy,  and  say  '  My  Teddy 
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truly  loved  his  mother,  for  while  on  earth  he  fulfilled  her  wishes,  and 
has  come  to  live  with  her  in  heaven.'  I  will  love  you,  Teddy,  and  if 
you  will  try  to  learn  I  will  teach  you  all  I  can,  and  you  shall  be,  one 
day,  a  great  and  good  man." 

"  I  can't  study  ;  I  have  to  work  all  the  time,"  said  he. 

"  Will  not  your  Uncle  Pat  let  you  come  to  school,  and  do  your  work 
between  whiles  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  P'raps  so  ;  he  says  I  am  lazy,  but  he  don't  know  what  makes  me 
stop  work  and  run  off  into  the  woods  ;  there  are  angels  talking  to  me, 
and  I  get  to  thinking,  and  I  must  go  away  by  myself  and  cry." 

*  What  do  you  think  of,  Teddy  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Of  Heaven,  and  beautiful  beings,  and  the  little  birds  come  and  sing 
to  me,  and  the  flowers  and  green  leaves  whisper  to  me  ;  and,  though  I 
can't  understand  them,  I  feel  better,  and  I  lie  on  the  ground,  and  look 
up  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  trees,  and  don't  think  of  anything,  but 
feel  as  though  I  was  asleep — only  Pm  no't." 

"You  are  just  like  my  mother,"  said  he,  "since  she  died,  no  one  has 
spoken  to  me  as  you  do." 

"  When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  six  years  old,"  he  replied. 

"  How  old  are  you  now  ?  " 

"  Twelve." 

"  You  may  take  your  seat  now,  and  when  school  is  done,  come  up  to 
the  desk,  and  I  will  go  home  with  you,  and  see  your  Uncle  ;  I  think  he 
will  let  you  come  to  school  regularly,  if  I  ask  him." 

I  apprehended  no  more  trouble  from  Teddy  feeling  sure  I  had  touched 
a  spot  in  his  heart,  which  would  give  me  perfect  control  over  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  scholars  surprised  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  losing 
all  confidence  in  themselves,  since  their  ringleader  was  subdued,  subsided 
into  as  quiet  a  state  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  went  on  classifying  and  ar- 
ranging without  interruption. 

I  felt  there  was  enough  to  do  in  carrying  out  my  ideas  with  regard  to 
Ted'dy,  aside  from  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  for  I  was  very  desirous 
of  developing  the  traits  of  character  I  knew  he  possessed,  and  though 
rubbish  had  collected  during  the  neglect  of  years,  the  field  was  unusu- 
ally rich,  and  if  cultivated,  the  value  of  the  harvest  must  be  incalcu. 
lable. 

Poor  Teddy's  soul  appeared  to  be  made  of  the  finest  material  ;  and, 
if  the  habitual  expression  of  his  face  was  malicious,  yet  when  in  a  soften- 
ed mood,  it  disappeared,  and  the  light  which  flashed  from  his  eye,  and 
the  smile  or  expression  of  grief  which  passed  over  his  face  really  startled 
me,  for  they  told  me  of  an  intellectual  treasure  rarely  met  with,  and  of 
a  moral  capacity,  which  a  few  more  years  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
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would  annihilate,  leaving  the  intellect  a  curse  to  its  possessor,  and  pow- 
erful for  harm,  even  though  uncultivated. 

When  school  was  out  for  the  day,  I  started  with  Teddy  for  his  home 
which  was  some  distance  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  walk. 

I  sought  to  draw  him  out  during  our  walk,  and  partially  succeeded, 
although  a  shadow  seemed  to  settle  more  darkly  and  heavily  on  his 
spirit,  as  he  approached  his  home.  His  imagination  was  quick  and  ac- 
tive, and  he  was  original  in  everything  he  said  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
been  driven  to  look  to  himself  for  amusement  and  comfort,  and  thus  he 
had  an  ideal  realm,  peculiarly  his  own  ;  his  fancies  were  poetical  in  the 
extreme,  although  frequently  morbid. 

Passionate,  proud,  and  sensitive,  he  was  a  compound  which  must  be 
delicately  regulated,  and  though  I  felt  all  unequal  to  the  task,  there  was 
no  one  else  to  befriend  him,  and  I  believed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  all  I 
could  for  him,  and  I  already  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  watching  his 
spiritual  unfoldings. 

We  met  Teddy's  uncle  at  work  some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
I  very  respectfully  made  my  request. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "sure  an'  Teddy  is  a  very  bad  boy — a  lazy  boy 
is  he." 

I  saw  a  look  of  defiance  flashing  from  Teddy's  eyes,  and  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  sent  him  to  the  house  for  some  water. 

"  Mr.  Grant,"  said  I,  "  Teddy  is  a  smart  boy,  and  if  you  give  him  half 
a  chance  to  learn,  you  may  yet  be  proud  of  him.  Beside,  he  will  work 
better,  when  you  set  him  to  it  for  having  the  recreation  of  study  a  part 
of  the  day." 

"  Faith,  an'  if  I  let  him  go  to  school  he  will  not  work  at  all,  but 
will  be  jist  as  lazy  as  he  is  now,  and  a  great  deal  more  so,  and  so 
plaguey  impudent,  his  betters  can't  do  nothin'  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Grant,"  said  I,  "  do  try  it  a  month,  at  least ;  I  will  promise 
you  he  shall  do  as  much  work  as  he  does  now,  and  more,  too,  if  you 
wish  it ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  reasonable  man,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
will  not  demand  more  labor  from  the  child  than  his  physical  strength 
is  sufficient  to  effect." 

"  Och  !  my  honey  ;  'tis  yer  own  self  that  sees  without  spectacles. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  reasonable  one,  too  ;  sure  didn't  I  come  of 
the  Grants  of  Cork  county,  who  always  owned  their  own  prater 
ground,  and  kept  more  pigs  than  any  one  else  for  miles  around  ;  an'  I 
did.  But  what  does  he  want  of  larnin'  ;  I  was  never  at  school  an 
hour  in  my  life,  an'  I  can  raise  as  big  praters,  and  take  care  of  my 
10  acres  of  land  better  as  anybody." 

"But,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  I,  "there  are  some  gentlemen  who  are,  by 
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nature,  endowed  with  fine  talents,  which  seem  to  answer  as  well  with- 
out, as  with  education." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  a  lady,  yes  ;  I  see  what  yez  drivin'  at,  theugh  yez  has  a 
very  dilicate  way  o'  sayin'  it.  Ye  shall  have  the  spalpeen  if  yez 
wants  him  every  day,  and  here's  to  hopin'  ye  will  teach  him  better 
manners — though  'twill  be  purty  difficult  work,  I  can  tell  ye.  But 
there's  my  Bridget  and  Pat,  who  are  promisin'  children,  and  will  give 
ye  no  trouble  at  all.     Pat  is  a  little  gintleman." 

I  could  not,  in  conscience,  assent  to  his  last  remark,  as  I  looked 
back  and  saw  the  two  children  mentioned,  sitting  in  the  school-room, 
out-rivalling  all  in  stupidity  and  ignorance,  so  I  turned  the  subject  by 
requesting  him  to  let  Teddy  (who  had  now  returned)  accompany  me 
a  short  distance  on  my  way  home,  as  I  had  lately  come  into  the  neigh- 
borhood and  could  not  find  the  way  alone,  a  request  which  he  granted, 
thinking  he  pleased  me  and  not  Teddy. 

But  I  knew  Teddy  took  as  much  pleasure-  in  our  walk  as  I  did,  by 
the  sweet  and  grateful  smile  which  met  my  sight,  as  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "  This  way,  Miss  Allen." 

Elsie  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  day,  and  prophesied  a 
brilliant  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  doubters.  And  I  did 
triumph  signally  and  found  but  little  difficulty  in  governing  my  school 
and  if  at  times  I  grew  weary  of  the  tedium  of  teaching  the  monotony 
of  my  life,  and  longed  for  the  olden  time  to  return,  is  it  strange  ?  At 
such  times  the  love  which  Teddy  showed  me,  and  the  interest  which 
I  took  in  his  advancement  which  was  surprisingly  rapid  soon  banished 
all  vain  repinings. '  Before  Spring  my  limited  circle  of  associates  was 
increased  in  this  wise. 

One  warm  Saturday  in  January,  Teddy  and  I  started  on  a  ramble 
up  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley.  I  had  long  wished  to  explore  the 
beautiful  spots  which  I  fancied  must  be  hidden  among  the  openings  in 
the  hills  and  the  windings  of  the  streamlet.  "We  had  but  partially 
completed  our  explorations  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  severe  shower 
.of  rain,  and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  at  the  nearest  habitation. 
Teddy  said  he  would  take  me  to  Mr.  Preston's,  which  was  but  a  short 
distance. 

The  house,  which  was  an  exquisite  little  stone  mansion,  was  on  the 
hillside  fronting  the  valley,  but  completely  buried  in  trees,  so  that 
even  in  winter  I  could  catch  but  a  dim  tracery  of  its  outline  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley. 

We  were  kindly  received  and  cared  for  by  the  inmates,  so  that  we 
felt  no  ill  effects  from  our  drenching. 

Mr.  Preston  was  a  strange  misanthropic  man,  fastidious  in  his 
tastes — irritable,  yet  kind  and  affable  to  those  whom  he  fancied.     I 
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was  particularly  pleased  with  his  daughter,  a  blue-eyed  child  of  ten 
years,  delicate,  and  rather  plain  ;  but  who  was  perfectly  beautiful  at 
times  ;  one  of  those  April  faces  over  which  sunshine  and  shadow  flit 
according  to  the  ever-varying  moods  of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Preston  had  been  a  widower  since  Ella  was  two  years  old,  and 
had  poured  out  the  wealth  of  his  garnered  affections  on  his  child. 

"  My  poor  Ella,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  watching  the 
storm  without,  "  I  fear  I  shall  spoil  her  by  indulgence  ;  I  can  refuse 
her  nothing,  and  she  knows  how  perfect  is  her  power  over  me.  Is  she 
not  beautiful  ?" 

She  certainly  was  beautiful  in  her  artless  grace,  with  the  flush  of 
excitement  lying  delicately  on  her  cheek,  as  she  made  her  easy  playful 
attempts  to  draw  the  blushing  Teddy  to  participate  in  her  games. 

"  They  are  both  charming,"  said  I,  "  not  in  beauty  or  regularity  of 
feature,  but  in  the  radiation  of  soul  and  intellect  oh  the  face,  which 
is  true  beauty." 

"  Right !  "  said  he  ;  we  tire  of  classical  outlines,  where  there  gleams 
no  light  of  the  soul  within.  Beauty,  to  please  forever,  must  be  united 
with  internal  charms — gentleness,  purity  and  strength  of  the  immor- 
tal part  alone  must  ever  possess  power  over  appreciative  minds. 
That  is  a  splendid  looking  boy — a  fit  playmate  for  my  Ella.  Is  he  a 
a  protege  of  yours  ?  " 

"  He  is  one  of  my  pupils  in  whom  I  take  great  interest ;  he  is  of 
obscure  birth,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  destined  to  rise  above  his  present 
station  in  life,  and  startle  the  world  into  an  instantaneous  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  power." 

"  Ella,  darling,"  said  he,  and  the  child  left  her  play,  and  sprang  into 
his  arms,  "  Ella,  would  you  like  to  have  Teddy  live  here,  and  play 
and  study  with  you,  and  be  your  papa's  little  boy  ?  " 

"  Will  you  love  me  just  as  much  as  you  do  now  ?"  said  Ella. 

"  Just  as  much  as  ever,"  he  replied.  "  If  you  want  him  for  a  play- 
mate, ask  him  if  he  will  come  and  live  with  us  " 

Ella  bounded  from  his  arms  and  going  to  Teddy,  made  the  request  • 
in  such  a  pleading   tone    that   we    could   not    doubt,   but  that   her 
whole  heart  was  in  it. 

"  I  will,  if  Miss  Allen  will  stay  here  too/'  said  he. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  take  him  from  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "he  is  all  I  have  to 
love  now,"  and  Teddy,  with  a  brave  look,  sprang  to  my  side,  as  if  he 
dared  any  one  to  separate  us. 

Mr.  Preston  was  much  amused  with  Teddy's  demonstration,  and 
looked  pityingly  on  me  as  I  stood  confused  and  blushing  at  the  seem 
ing  strangeness  of  my  appeal. 

"I  see  you  are  all  in  all  to  each  other,"  said  he,  taking  my  hand, 
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"  and  you  shall  not  be  separated  ;  you  shall  come  and  teach  my  Ella^ 
for  I  know  I  could  not  procure  for  her  better  instruction." 

"Mr.  Preston,  you  place  great  confidence  in  a  stranger,"  said  I. 

"Miss  Ruth,  I  know  you  well  ;  Harry  Lee  is  my  nephew." 

I  started  as  though  a  chasm  yawned  before  me,  and  burst  into  tears, 

"  Forgive  me,  I  meant  not  to  affect  you  thus,  fool  that  I  was.  I 
should  have  known  that  woman's  heart  was  the  same  everywhere, 
and  this  is  but  another  phase  of  her  experience." 

" Excuse  my  childish  exhibition,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  shall  not  see 
me  in  tears  again." 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  shed  them  in  secret,  Ruth  ?  Save  them 
for  a  worthier  than  Harry.  But  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  your 
friends  will  be  anxious  about  you.  Before  you  go  promise  to  come 
and  teach  Ella  as  soon  as  your  engagement  in  school  is  out." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  I  said,  "  if  'tis  for  the  best  I  will  come.  You 
are  very  kind  to  request  it." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  the  favor  is  on  your  part."  I  will  see  Teddy's  un- 
cle next  week.     Good  morning." 

Elsie's  brother  Tom  was  just  coming  in  search  of  me,  as  I  arrived 
home  ;  I  left  Teddy  to  account. for  our  absence,  and  sprang  up-stairs 
to  my  room.  I  wept,  as  I  had  not,  for  a  long,  long  time  ;  a  sensitive 
chord  had  been  touched,  and  it  vibrated  with  startling  intensity. 
Marah's  bitter  waters  were  unsealed,  and  for  a  time  swept  over  my 
soul,  threatening  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  good  angel  who  had 
bade  me  hope  and  trust,  and  wait. 

Elsie  must  have  seen  traces  of  the  storm,  but  she  was  too  delicate 
to  thrust  her  sympathy,  where  it  could  avail  nothing.  I  afterwards 
knew  she  divined  the  cause  of  my  grief,  for  she  knew  the  existence  of 
the  relationship — which  I  did  not.  She  always  knew  when  school  mat- 
ters troubled  me,  and  was  an  invaluable  aid  at  such  times. 

The  winter  passed  on,  spring  came,  and  my  school  was  to  close  in 
a  short  time.  Teddy  had  improved  wonderfully  ;  was  better  liked  by 
his  oppressors,  and  was  gentler  and  more  amiable  to  all. 

One  dreary  rainy  day  in  March  I  received  an  unexpected  summons. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Our  prayer  and  God's  mercy  are  like  two  buckets  in  a  well ;  while 
the  one  ascends  the  other  descends. 

When  the  Boston  Female  Medical  College  started  in  1848,  there  was 
not  a  graduated  female  physician  in  the  country.  Now,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  three  such  Colleges. 


LAKE  GEORGE— SCENERY  AND   HISTORIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY    D.     W.     C  L  ARK 


Lake  George  is  widely  celebrated  for  its  scenery.  Its  length  is 
about  thirty-six  miles.  The  Indians  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Horicon 
or  Silver  Water,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The  French, 
who  early  explored  Lake  Champlain  and  settled  upon  its  shores,  when 
they  penetrated  to  Lake  George  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Sacrament 
the  name  beimg  suggested  by  its  pure  waters. 

The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  trans- 
parent that  a  white  object,  such  as  an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  at 
the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
have  numerous  indentations,  many  of  them  pent  in  by  tall  and  over- 
hanging bluffs.  Some  of  the  mountain  peaks  that  skirt  the  lake  rise 
to  the  height  of  over  two  thousand  feet.  Black  Mountain  is  twenty- 
two  hundred.  Another  grand  feature  of  the  scenery  oi  this  lake  is  the 
numerous  islands  which  dot  its  surface.  Of  these  there  are  said  to  be 
three  hundred  and  sixty  five,  or  one  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

There  is  hardly  a  square  mile  anywhere  along  the  shores  of  this  lake 
that  has  not  its  historical  associations.  It  has  been  made  classical  by 
thrilling  scenes  enacted  during  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Fort  William  Henry,  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
was  built  in  1155,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  British 
troops  under  General  Johnson  and  the  French  and  Indian  forces  under 
Baron  Dieskau.  The  assault  of  the  latter  was  repulsed,  and  their  leader 
made  a  prisoner.  Two  years  later  the  fort  was  captured  by  the  French 
and  Indians  under  Montcalm,  and,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  ca 
pitulation,  more  than  fiifteen  hundred  soldiers  were  butchered  or  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Indians.  Fort  William  Henry  was  completely 
destroyed  and  never  rebuilt.  Fort  George  was  erected  in  its  place, 
This  was  the  starting  point  of  General  Abercrombie  in  his  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  and  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
ruins  of  the  fort  are  all  that  now  remain,  and  these  are  scattered  over 
several  acres.  Diamond  Island  was  made  a  depot  for  military  stores 
for  Burgoyne's  army  in  IT  IT.  Within  Long  Island  is  Harris's  Bay, 
where  Montcalm  moored  his  batteaux,  March  16,  1T5T,  and  landed  his 
troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  upon  Fort  William  Henry.  "Bom- 
Island  "  wears  that  name  from  its  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  distance, 
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to  a  dome.  Here  Major  Putnam  concealed  his  rangers  while  watching 
the  movements  of  Montcalm.  The  lake  near  its  centre  is  comparatively 
narrow.  Tall  cliffs  approach  even  to  the  water's  edge.  The  islands 
are  so  numerous  and  crowded  that  there  is  left  only  a  narrow  channel 
for  the  passage  of  steamboats. 

Just  north  of  the  narrows,  and  shooting  out  from  the  west  shore,  is 
a  fertile  strip  of  land  called  "  Sabbath  Day  Point."  It  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  picturesque  scenery,  but  also  for  its  historic  interest. 
Here  in  1156  a  small  provincial  force  was  cooped  up  by  a  large  body 
of  French  and  Indians.  To  escape  across  the  lake  was  impossible. 
Their  desperate  circumstances  inspired  them  to  desperate  measures. 
They  turned  upon  the  enemy  with  the  force  of  men  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  It 5 8  General 
Abercrombie,  then  abvancing  upon  Fort  Ticonderoga  with  16,000  men 
in  innumerable  whaleboats  and  batteaux,  landed  here  on  Saturday  night 
July  5th,  and  his  troops  debarked  and  spread  themselves  over  the  fields, 
for  a  few  hours'  rest.  At  this  place,  also,  a  scouting  party  of  militia 
from  Saratoga  county  encountered  a  body  of  Tories  and  Indians  in 
1176,  whom  they  repulsed,  killing  and  wounding  about  forty. 

At  the  foot  of  Lake  George  stands  Fort  Ticonderoga,  to  .which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  important  events 
in  our  national  history.  The  word  Ticonderoga  is  said  to  be  a  corrupt 
tion  of  the  Indian  word  Cheonderoga,  which  signifies  "  sounding  water." 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  rushing  of  the  waters  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George.  The  fort  was  erected  by  the  French,  and  was  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal military  stations  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  Abercrom- 
bie, after  gaining  temporary  successes,  was  finally  defeated  before  it  in 
1158,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men.  General  Amherst  who 
succeeded  Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America,  invested  the  fort  with  eleven  thousand  men,  when  it  was  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  by  its  garrison  the  26th  of  July,  1159.  It 
was  now  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  henceforth  served  as  an 
important  basis  of  operations  for  the  British  as  it  had  before  for 
the  French.  Nor  was  this  all.  Only  a  few  years  later  it  was  made  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  war  for  American  independence.  On  the 
10th  day  of  May,  and  just  twenty-one  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton had  been  fought,  Ethan  Allen,  at  the  head  of  210  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land, thundered  at  the  door  of  its  commander,  Delaplace,  demanding 
its  surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress."     The  fort  is  now  a  ruin. 

Between  Sabbath  Day  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  "  The  Slide,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Rogers's 
Rock.  Huge  masses  of  rock  are  here  piled  up  in  wild  confusion.  The 
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whole  height  of  the  rock  is  about  four  hundred  feet.  The  "Slide" 
which  is  almost  a  smooth  surface,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty-five 
degrees  elevation,  is  two  hundred  feet.  The  scene  is  wild  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  extreme. 

The  name  of  Rogers  became  connected  with  it  on  this  wise  :  Major 
Rogers  was  the  commander  of  a  corps  of  rangers,  employed  principally 
in  scouting  service  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  On  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  Winter  of  1*758,  he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by 
a  band  of  hostile  Indians.  Equipped  with  snow-shoes  he  made  good 
his  escape,  till  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  Quick 
as  thought  be  had  decided  upon  the  expedient  for  his  escape.  He  de- 
scended to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  cast  his-  knapsack  and  his  ha- 
versack of  provisions  down  upon  the  ice  two  hundred  feet  below.  Then 
he  slipped  off  his  snow  shoes,  and  without  moving  them  from  the  snow 
turned  himself  about  upon  them  and  laced  them  to  his  feet  again.  He 
thus  retraced  his  steps  some  rods,  and  at  length  struck  a  ravine,  down 
which  he  made  his  way  to  the  ice  below.  Once  landed  he  snatched  up 
his  pack  and  fled  rapidly  across  the  lake  on  the  ice.  The  Indians  com- 
ing to  the  brow  of  the  rock,  saw  the  two  tracks,  marked  how  they  de- 
scended to  the  naked  rock,  and  concluded  the  persons  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  at  its  base.  While  they  were  look- 
ing down  to  discover  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims,  they  saw  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  the  rangers  making  his  way  out  upon  the  ice.  Not  doubt- 
ing that  he  had  slid  down  the  fearful  precipice,  they  imagined  him  to 
be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  ceased  from 
any  further  effort  in  the  pursuit. 

Some  traditions  affirm  that  Major  Rogers  actually  slid  down  the  pre- 
cipice, and  that  by  superior  coolness  and  force  of  muscle  he  made  the 
fearful  passage  safely.  The  former,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
account. 


A  married  pair  dwell  at  Maralan,  Australia,  named  O'Neil,  aged  respectively  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  years.  They  retain  their  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  mental  faculties,  and  are  considered  the  oldest  couple  living. 

Extensive  Ordnance  Works  at  South  Boston. — The  Adger  Works  at  South  Boston 
are  extensively  employed  in  manufacturing  the  Rodman  guns  and  other  heavy  ord- 
nance. The  Rodman  Guns  are  10  and  15-inch  calibre,  and  are  of  heavier  metal  than 
those  Dahlgrens  which  carry  the  same  sized  shot.  It  is  thought  this  ordnance  will 
be  placed  upon  the  fortifications  of  Boston  harbor.  The  Adger  works  are  also  mak- 
ing 9  and  11-inch  Dahlgrens.  Twenty-four-pound  howitzers  are  also  made  here, 
and  in  some  of  the  departments  shell  and  shrapnel  arc  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities, especially  the  former,  of  which  a  Government  order  for  40,000  was  executed 
and  the  shells  forwarded  by  this  company  in  nine  weeks.  Only  the  works  at  Pitts- 
burg exceed  in  importance  those  at  South  Boston. 


THE  RALLYING  CRY. 
THE   UNION    FOREVER,    AND    FREEDOM    FOR    MAN! 


BY    MRS.     S.     M.     CLARKE. 
I. 

Ho  !  countrymen,    Ho  !  Awake  ye,  arise  ! 
The  storm  of  the  battle  is  darkening  the  skies  ; — 
Ho  !  fly  as  the  clouds  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
The  clouds  of  the  tempest  that  no  one  can  bind. 
They  rush  to  one  centre  their  vengeance  to  wreak, 
Their  fiery  bolts  clash,  as  in  thunder  they  speak  ; 
Their  fury  allayed,  they  descend  in  the  rain, 
Refreshing  the  valleys,  refilling  the  main  ; 
They  utter  the  voice  of  nature  and  Heaven, 
So  we,  who  for  justice  and  freedom,  have  striven. 
.When  the  boom  of  our  cannon,  and  clash  of  our  spears, 
Shall  rend  the  dark  clouds  of  our  conflict  of  years, 
Great  Liberty's  sun  will  relumine  a  land, 
Redeemed  from  the  fetter,  the  scourge  and  the  brand  ! 
Oh  !  countrymen,  rise  to  the  rallying  cry, 
Our  national  banner  lift  proudly  on  high  ; 
And  shout  as  ye  rush  to  the  battle's  far  van — 
The  Union  Forever  !  and  Freedom  for  Man  ! 

II. 

Arm  !  countrymen,  arm  !  the  foe  presses  near  ! 
Now  speak  the  last  farewell  and  wipe  the  last  tear, 
As  forth  from  the  cottage,  and  forth  from  the  hall, 
And  the  places  of  business,  ye  run  at  the  call  ! 
Arm  !  arm  and  away  from  the  country  and  town  ! 
Speed  over  the  mountains — the  green  hills  adown. 
Up  !  up  from  the  valleys,  all  ;  up  from  the  plains — 
Ah  !  look  not  behind  on  your  bright  waving  grains 
Freemen,  brave  freemen,  arm  !  arm  and  away  ! 
The  conflict  is  raging — ye  cannot  delay  ! 
Away  from  your  markets,  away  from  your  trades, 
Fling  down  your  hammers,  and  fling  down  your  spades  ; 
Take  up  the  battle-axe  !  taka  up  the  sword — 
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Arm  !  countrymen,  all,  at  the  rallying  word, 
And  shout  as  ye  rush  to  the  battle's  far  van  : — 
The  Union  Forever  !  and  Freedom  for  Man  ! 

III. 
Ye  come  in  battalions  !— the  highways  ye  throng  ! 
And  ye  move  us  to  tears  while  sweeping  along 
The  great  rule  of  Eight  to  enforce  with  the  sword — 
For — "  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  !  " 
Ye  come  in  the  grace  and  the  ardor  of  youth, 
Heroic  and  fearless,  for  Freedom  and  Truth  ; 
Ye  come  in  the  glory  of  manhood's  full  prime, 
With  courage  undaunted,  and  purpose  sublime  ; 
Ye  come  with  the  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  all, 
The  good  of  the  Nation — your  cause  cannot  fall ! 
Dear  patriots,  soldiers,  great-hearted  and  true — 
Oh  !  stronger  than  death  is  the  love  we  bear  you, 
As  ye  come  with  our  national  banner  unfurled, 
The  hope  of  your  country — the  hope  of  the  world  ! 
And  shout  as  ye  rush  to  the  battle's  far  van — 
The  Union  Forever  !  and  Freedom  for  Man  ! 

IY. 

I  hear  the  grand  tramp  of  your  armies  afar, 

As  in  gathering  strength  ye  march  to  the  war  ! 

To  the  measured  roll  of  the  deep-stirring  drum, 

And  note  of  the  bugle,  ye  come  !  ye  come  ! 

Ye  come  with  your  lances  all  flashing  in  light, 

Your  spears  and  your  sabres  all  clashing  and  bright, 

With  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  and  the  eagle  above, 

To  save — or  to  die  for — the  country  ye  love  1 

Ye  come  with  a  host  more  mighty  than  ye, 

A  host  that  outnumbers  the  sands  of  the  sea  ! 

The  heroes  of  ages  for  Freedom  who  bled, 

Our  own  fallen  comrades — our  own  storied  dead — 

Their  legions  are  marshalled  abroad  on  the  air,     4 

In  the  dark  hour  of  conflict  they'll  guard  ye  with  care, 

And  our  God  will  be  near  to  uphold  with  His  might 

The  hands  that  are  lifted  for  Freedom  and  Right ; 

While  bravely  ye  shout  in  the  battle's  far  van — 

The  Union  Forever  !  and  Freedom  for  Man  ! 


"  Lightning  Turned  on  the  Town  !  " — Paris  is  to  be  lit  by  electricity. 
A  new  electric  light  has  been  invented,  one  jet  of  which  is  equal  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  jets  of  gas. 


THE   WOMEN    OF   THE   REIGN    OP    TERROR.— MARIE   AN- 
TOINETTE. 


BY    EMMA     HARDINGE. 


My  theme  is  woman  ;  my  aim,  to  invite  the  thinkers  of  life  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  part,  which  woman  has  played  in  the  great  movements  of 
history,  and  to  debate  the  question  of  whether  she,  who  proves  herself 
so  heroic  and  capable  in  endurance,  and  (wherever  the  opportunity  is 
permitted,)  so  faithful  to  principle;  brave  and  self-sacrificing  in  action, 
does  not  merit  a  wider  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  her  capabilities,  than 
that  of  a  mere  appendage  to  some  political  luminary,  or  the  energy 
with  which  she  thrusts  herself,  like  Charlotte  Corday,  into  the  gap  of 
circumstances  :  and  whether,  also,  she  does  not  deserve  some  more  hon- 
orable position  in  history  than  the  stray  notices  which  compilers  of 
personal  biographies  may  afford  her.  I  am  led  to  these  reflections  at 
this  special  time,  because,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  society 
for  whom  I  had  promised  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  The  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror," I  find,  that  in  pursuing  the  simply  historical  thread  of  that  marked 
and  awful  period,  I  was  called  upon  to  relate  the  acts  of  men  only, 
while  an  under-current  of  feminine  influences,  in  many  instances, 
proving  to  be  main  springs  in  the  great  movements  of  the  time,  have 
had  so  little  place  in  history,  and  are  regarded  as  being  of  so  subordi- 
nate a  character,  to  the  masculine  surface  which  history  usually  wears, 
that  I  could  not  acceptably  violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  such  narra- 
tives, and  thus,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  history  loses  half  its  charms  in 
the  lack  of  half  of  its  realities. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  over  the  names  of  some  of  the  remarkable 
women  of  this  period,  and  enquire  how  much  of  its  character  we  owe 
to  their  existence  and  acts,  and  first  in  our  sympathies  as  in  historical 
justice,  must  we  not  turn  our  earnest,  pitying,  and  yet  admiring  gaze, 
on  that  miracle  of  loveliness  and  suffering — Marie  Antoinette. 
[  It  was  to  her  beauty  that  the  devotion  of  a  powerful  and  dominant 
aristocracy  was  sworn  ;  it  was  to  her  love  of  the  beautiful  that  the 
obnoxious  Court  fetes  and  re-unions  so  remarkable  for  intellect,  wit, 
and  luxury,  were  due  ;  it  was  to  the  fascination,  beauty  and  gaiety  of 
her  rule  in  the  French  Court,  that  the  revolution  owed  the  culmination 
of  the  long  threatened  storm,  the  aggregation  of  the  scattered  masses 
of  cloud  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  political  hemisphere  of  ill-gov 
erned  France  for  the  past  two  centuries. 
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The  fair  and  highly  gifted  Queen  was  the  focalizing  point  of  the 
hated  and  aristocratic  party,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  her  in- 
fluence with  her  easy,  good-natured  husband,  her  Austrian  love  of  do- 
minion manifest  in  her  unfortune  tone  and  temper  towards  the  people, 
the  refinement  and  elegance  of  her  surroundings,  so  aggravating  to  the 
feelings  of  a  much  oppressed  and  starving  populace,  and  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  with  which  she  persisted  in  enclosing  herself  and  Court  in  the 
aristocratic  lines  of  demarcation  from  the  people,  all  this  form  a  chain 
of  causation  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  should  stand  forth  supremely 
prominent  among  the  figures  of  the  French  Revolution.  What  this  un- 
fortunate lady  might  have  achieved  under  more  favoring  influences, 
for  good,  however,  is  manifest  in  the  admirable  dignity  she  ever  main- 
tained in  the  lowest  depths  of  affliction,  and  the  noble  consistency  with 
which  she  appeared  on  the  scaffold  at  last,  as  much  a  Queen  in  mind, 
manner,  age  and  influence  too,  on  the  mob  of  murderers  who  strove  to 
mark  their  involuntary  respect  at  the  spectacle  of  her  majestic  death 
hour,  by  an  assumption  of  indifference  and  ribaldry,  as  when  she  shar- 
ed the  throne  of  France  with  the  last  of  the  Capets. 

From  the  period  when  Marie  left  the  palatial  home  of  her  splendid 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  the  influence  of  her  sphere  was  unbounded  upon 
the  courtiers,  the  King,  her  female  friends  and  attendants,  all  who 
approached  her,  felt  the  magical  influence  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, no  less  than  the  potency  of  her  undaunted  mind — but 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  dark  hours  of  adversity  that  the  star-like  radiance 
of  her  queenly  nature  shone  out ;  it  ever  should  be  so.  It  is  night 
alone  that  reveals  to  us  the  luminous  glories  of  the  stellar  world.  It 
Was  the  great  woe  of  the. darkest  night  that  ever  fell  on  a  devoted  wo- 
man's head,  that  has  placed  the  martyred  Queen  of  France  high  among 
the  constellations  of  the  earth's  historical  hemisphere.  During  the 
frightful  invasions  of  their  domestic  life  at  Versailles,  when  a  brutal 
mob  of  infuriated  fish  women  penetrated  to  the  very  bed-chambers  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  her  courage,  dignity  and  tact  never  forsook  her. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  induced  by  centuries  of  riotous  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  churchmen,  had  been  design- 
edly attributed  to  the  extravagance  of  the  unhappy  Queen — the  ban- 
quet recently  given  by  her  husband  to  his  troops,  in  which  the  Royal 
lady  had  bestowed  eulogium  on  the  Life  Guards  for  their  fidelity  in 
one  of  the  late  encounters,  was  made  the  excuse  for  regarding  her  as 
the  enemy  of  the  people. 

Monsters,  in  the  form  of  women,  swarmed  up  the  splendid  staircase 
of  Versailles,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1790,  and  but  for  a  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  terrible  visitors,  the  Queen  would  have  even 
then  been  dragged  from  her  bed  by  the  hands  of  these  savages. 
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Notwithstanding  the  terror  which  such  a  terrible  personal  indignity- 
must  have  inspired  her  with  a  shocking  comprehension  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wretches  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,'  whilst  the  shrieks  of 
her  dying  attendants  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  whilst  their  blood  was 
streaming  round  her  feet',  and  their  murderers  were  uttering  fierce  yells 
over  the  spoliation  of  her  fair  and  beautiful  home,  the  Queen  calmly 
presented  herself  with  her  children  and  husband  in  the  balcony,  beneath 
which  her  enemies  were  howling  for  her  blood.  Astonished,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  affected,  at  the  sight  of  the  helpless  little  ones,  and  touch- 
ed by  the  confidence  the  mother  reposed  in  the  mob  by  thus  exposing 
her  most  precious  treasures,  they  cried  as  with  one  accord — "  No  ! 
no  ;  away  with  the  children  ! " 

"  The  Queen  alone  & — and  alone  the  next  nidment  stood  the  brave  and 
beautiful  woman,  in  the  very  face  of  the  hideous  death  they  menaced. 
This  time,  her  courage  saved  her,  and  so  favorably  impressed  her  as- 
sailants, that  they  withdrew  on  the  king's  pledge  that  he  would  return 
with  them  to  Paris — and  back  to  the  fatal  city  where  revolt  and  death 
already  ruled,  the  faithful  wife  and  mother  accompanied  her  husband, 
and  though  her  escort  was  a  legion  of  sullen  rioters,  who,  a  few  hours 
before,  had  threatened  her  life,  and  except  for  the  interference  of  La" 
fayette,  would  have  persisted  in  carrying  the  heads  of  two  of  her 
slaughtered  guards  on  either  side  of  her,  she  betrayed  neither  fear 
nor  anger,  and  on  arriving  at  Paris  expended  300,000  livres  in  re- 
deeming the  clothes  of  many  of  those  poor  women  who  had,  like  wild 
beasts,  threatened  her  life  in  her  own  chamber. 

Throughout  the  fearful  tempest  that  surged  over  the  head  of  her  un- 
fortunate husband,  the  noble  Queen  was  ever  faithfully  present  at  his 
side.  In  vain  the  suggestion  of  seeking  safety  from  her  own  royal 
Austrian  home  was  made  to  her  ;  Paris  was  her  home  now,  and  Prance, 
parricidal  France,  the  birth-place  of  her  husband  and  children,  her 
country. 

In  the  bitter  captivity  she  endured  in  the  Temple,  volumes  might 
be  recorded  of  her  patience,  gentleness  and  the  tender  ingenuity  with 
which  she  strove  to  beguile  for  her  husband  and  children  the  weariness 
of  imprisonment.  All  unused  to  the  economic  or  useful  employ- 
ments of  life,  she  diligently  set  herself  to  repairing  the  clothes  of  her 
children — alloting  them  tasks,  and  ordering  her  little  household  like  a 
ministering  angel  in  their  midst. 

They  were  at  last  separated,  but  still  the  wife  and  mother  made  no 
moan,  but  strove  to  derive  a  wretched  gleam  of  comfort  for  them,  that 
they  sometimes  were  permitted  to  see  and  embrace  each  other,  and  even 
to  shed  tears  without  restraint. 

He  ;  her  youth's  lover,  her  children's  father,  her  king,  her  life,  her 
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Louis,  was  to  die,  and  the  poor  red  eyes  which  had  now  come  to  look 
like  the  dim,  shadowy  ghost  of  their  former  lustre,  were  tearless,  as 
she  congratulated  him  on  "  the  rest  which  they  were  going  to  send 
him  to."  It  was  only  as  she  remembered  that  she  could  not  go  with 
him,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  in  paradise  they  should  all  be  left  be- 
hindj  amongst  them  and  alone  !  that  death  seemed  terrible  to  her,  and 
her  fortitude  giving  way  she  wept  the  tears  of  blood  which  few  on  earth 
have  ever  shed— thank  God  ! 

Who  has  not  followed  the  widow  of  Louis  Capet  in  the  hours  of  that 
most  dreadful  captivity  that  succeeded  her  husband's  assassination  ? 

The  remembrance  of  the  bleeding  head  of  her  friend  the  Princess  de 
Lamballes  thrust  rudely  in  her  face,  the  shrieks  of  victims  assassinat- 
ed in  the  reeking  streets,  and  the  howls  of  the  frantic  mobs  by  day  and 
night  parading  the  city  streets — cries  that  penetrated  to  her  dungeon, 
and  whose  dreadful  import  she  fully  comprehended  ;  the  daily  meed 
of  insult  that  her  captors  assailed  her  with — the  hourly  removal  of 
some  devoted  friend  from  the  prison  precincts  to  death — the  memory 
of  her  murdered  husband,  but  oh  !  above  all,  the  recollection  of  her 
living  children  ! 

Wretched  J>xarie  Antoinette  !  What  human  lot  has  ever  exceeded 
thine  in  fullness  of  a  misery  complete  in  its  every  part  ?  and  yet  we 
hear  no  tales  of  murmur  or  complaint ;  no  prayers  for  pity,  no  weak, 
ness,  no  appeals  :  God  and  her  broken  heart  were  the  only  witnesses 
of  her  unspeakable  grief,  and  for  her  great  woe,  the  human  tongue  has 
never  found  a  speech. 

Her  baleful  trial,  and  the  inhuman  accusations  against  her,  are  too 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  historian,  to  need  repetition  here,  too  libel- 
lous to  human  nature  to  endure  it.  At  the  close  of  this  judicial  mock- 
ery, as  in  its  progress,  silence,  and  an  almost  stoical  abstraction  from 
her  surroundings,  marked  the  hopelessness,  no  less  than  the  disgust, 
which  filled  her  great  soul,  of  the  farce  and  its  result. 

To  the  prison,  as  to  the  scaffold,  the  once  fair  and  ever-majest  lady 
went,  "  a  Queen,  every  inch  of  her  ; "  nothing  but  the  poor  shell  that 
enclosed  her  great  soul,  was  marred,  and  this  spoke  in  oh  !  what 
touching  characters,  of  the  iron  hand  that  had  been  laid  upon  her. 
Her  garments  were  ragged  and  mean,  and  though  their  color  (at  her 
own  pathetic  pleading)  was  black,  in  token  of  widowhood,  they  were 
worn,  rusty,  in  her  miserable  captivity. 

Her  once  beautiful  hair,  the  pride  and  envy  of  all  beholders,  was 
changed  in  a  few  weeks  from  its  lustrous  hue  to  snowy  white,  and 
flowed  down  her  neck  in  neglected  curls.  Her  once  magnificent  eyes 
were  surrounded  by  the  deep,  black  circle,  and  bloodshot  balls  that 
denote  sleepless   nights  and  days  of  ceaseless  weeping,  the  coarse  rag- 
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ged  linen  that  banded  her  rusty  dress,  should  have  suffused  the  cheeks 
of  her  captors  with  shame,  but  now  excited  only  the  derisive  jeers  of 
the  populace,  as  she  passed  from  her  scene  of  mock  trial  to  the  cell  of 
condemnation. 

In  the  last  awful  passage  which  the  great  Austrian  Princess,  the 
Queen  of  mighty  France  made,  from  the  prison  to  the  block,  her 
carriage  was  a  rude  cart,  her  escort  a  mocking  legion  of  savages,  her 
attire  coarse  and  tumbled  clothes,  and  her  hands  bound  behind  her  ; 
jolted  by  the  rough  stones  of  the  street,  without  power  to  steady  her- 
self ;  with  her  hair  blowing  over  her  swollen  red  eyes  in  the  breeze, 
friendless  and  alone,  this  most  afflicted  amongst  women,  passed  on 
her  way  without  the  utterance  of  one  single  murmur,  or  the  manifesta- 
tion of  one  impatient  or  angry  feeling,  She  spolfe  not,  wept  not,  heav- 
ed not  a  single  sigh  in  record  against  her  destroyers,  but  who  cau 
question  that,  whilst  their  deeds  were  written  against  them  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  and  fire,  their  act  freed  an  immortal  soul  from  the  pains 
•of  a  mortal  martyrdom,  into  the  glorious  rest  of  Paradise. 
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She  walked  on  slowly,  aimlessly,  up  into  Montgomery  Street  with 
her  burden,  and  then  on  through  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  and 
back  again,  scanning  with  ever   renewed  disappointment,  the    faces 
that  poured  along  the  sidewalk.     Her  arms  ached — she  could  not  carry 
the  child  much  farther  ;  and  he,  tired  with  the  day's  unusual  jaunt  and 
hungry  withal,  for  it  was  past  noon,  made  the  task  doubly  hard  by  his 
uneasy  fretting.     After  all,  she  began  to  think  it  had  been  a  most  fool- 
ish undertaking  to  come  at  all.     She  had  no  idea  what  means  to  take 
to  discover  her  husband,  and  she  even  began  to  doubt  the  probability 
j  of  his  being  in  the- city.    One  thing  was  certain  ;  Allie  must  have  food 
|  and  she  must  have  rest,  and  then,  perhaps,  she  could  think  more  clear- 
i  ly.     She  turned  into  another  street  and   entered  a  restaurant.     She 
I  was  faint  with  hunger,  and  trembling  so  much  that  a  gentleman  walk- 
)  ing  hastily  past  her,  as  she  went  in,  almost  made  her  lose  her  balance. 
!  She  paused  a  moment  to  steady  herself,  and  then  the  gentleman — a 
:  small  dark-faced  man — paused  too,  lifting  his  hat  with  a  polite  "  I  beg 
|  your  pardon  madam,"  and  then  hesitating,  looked  after  her  again  with 
>  a  half-surprised,  half-curious  glance. 
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"  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  he  knows  me,"  she  thought  for  a  moment 
and  then  dismissed  the  matter.  She  ordered  the  baby's  milk  and  some- 
thing for  herself,  counting  over  mentally,  meanwhile,  the  scant  con- 
tents of  her  purse,  with  sinking  hopes. 

"I  must  have  a  room  and  a  bed  somewhere"  she  said  to  herself, 
11  and  I  shall  have  to  go  to  a  hotel  of  course.    I  know  of  no  other  place  ; 

I  may  as  well  go  to  the House,  I  remember  the  charges  there  used 

to  be  less  ;  but  I  see  I  am  not  going  to  have  money  enough  to  remain 
here  any  longer  than  till  to-morrow,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

Refreshed  and  strengthened  by  her  meal,  which,  though  she  had  or- 
dered but  one  dish,  and  that  as  plain  and  inexpensive  as  "she  could  se 
lect,  seemed  to  her  a  feast  of  luxuries,  she  again  lifted  Allie  and  turned 
her  steps  toward Street. 

"  Shall  I  carry  the  child  up  stairs  ?  "  said  the  waiter  who  showed  her 
to  a  room. 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  think  he'll  let  you,"  answered  she,  while  Allie 
clinging  closely  around  her  neck,  showed  very  decidedly,  his  disappro- 
bation of  any  such  arrangement.  The  child  was  restless  and  did  not 
seem  quite  well,  and  Ruth  taking  off  his  cap  and  cloak  sat  down  and 
tried  to  soothe  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  decide  upon  some  course 
of  action.  Was  there  not  some  one  of  whom  she  could  make  inquiries 
concerning  her  husband  ?  There  was  Wells  &  Harrison  ;  but  it  was 
not  at  all  probable  that  Arthur  had  any  intercouse  with  them  now  ;  and 
besides,  she  had  met  them  both  several  times  and  they  would  be  sure 
to  recognise  her  and  what  would  they  think  ?  No  ;  that  would  never 
do.  She  pondered  one  plan  after  another  with  the  like  result,  till  the 
shortening  afternoon  grew  toward  evening.  At  length  the  name  of  a 
lawyer  occurred  to  her,  with  whom  Arthur  used  to  have  business,  and 
of  whom  she  had  sometimes  heard  him  speak  since  they  left  the  city 
If  Arthur  was  in  San  Francisco  he  would  be  very  likely  to  drop  in  at 
this  gentleman's  office.  She  knew  the  locality  well  ;  if  there  had  been 
no  change  she  could  find  it  easily,  and  as  she  had  never  seen  the  per- 
son in  question,  tbere  was  no  danger  of  his  suspecting  who  she  really 
was.  But  it  was  a  long  way  off  and  she  was  exhausted  now  ;  she 
could  never  carry  the  child  there  that  day.  It  was  almost  dark  and  he 
was  just  dropping  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  she  resolved  to  leave  him  alone 
in  the  room  while  she  went.  It  seemed  a  desperate  thing  to  do,  but 
the  circumstances  were  desperate.  She  laid  him  gently  in  the  bed  and 
prepared  herself  to  go  out,  and  then  she  came  again  to  look  at  him. 
What  if  he  should  wake  and  want  her  ?  She  hesitated.  Oh  !  if  there 
were  only  some  one  to  whom  she  could  go — some  one  to  give  her  a 
little  counsel,  or  help,  or  sympathy  ;  she  wondered  if  there  was  ever  an 
other  human  being  so  alone  in  the  world.     She  kissed  the  child  softly 
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on  the  cheek  and  forehead  ;  he  did  not  wake  or  move.  Involuntarily 
she  knelt  a  moment  by  the  bedside,  for  the  discipline  of  suffering  was 
beginning  to  do  its  own  good  work.  She  spoke  no  words  of  prayer  ; 
she  was  scarcely  conscious  that  her  thoughts  formed  any,  and  yet  the 
out-reaching  heart  found  some  comfort  and  relief.  So  ever  watchful  to 
bless  and  save  us,  ungrateful  and  forgetful  that  we  are,  is  the  infmite 
love  that  enfolds  us  all.  "  He  will  be  safe,  I  know,"  thought  Ruth,  as 
she  locked  the  door,  "good  angels  will  take  care  of  him." 

Euth  hastened  along  the  streets  with  all  the  speed  she  had  strength 
to  make,  for  the  weather  had  changed  since  morning  ;  the  night  was 
dark  and  the  wind  blew  chill.  She  found  the  place  without  d -faculty. 
"  Come,"  sang  out  a  man's  voice  in  answer  to  her  knock,  and  she  op- 
ened the  door  timidly,  still  keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  its  shadow. 
Two  gentlemen  occupied  the  room  ;  the  one  writing  busily  at  a  table  ; 
the  other,  a  small  swarthy  complexioned  man,  very  like  the  one  she  had 
encountered  at  the  restaurant  earlier  in  the  day,  was  sitting  idly  by  with 
his  hat  on. 

"  Is  Mr.  Wentworth  in  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  is  my  name,  madam,"  said  the  writer  rising  and  laying  down 
his  pen,  "  will  you  walk  in?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  only  came  to  make  some  inquiries  ;  I  have  been 
told  that  you  are  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Edwards — Mr.  Arthur  Ed- 
wards— who  was  in  the  employ  of  Wells  &  Harrison  about  a  year  ago  ; 
do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  the  city  now  ? " 

The  words  were  out  at  last ;  she  had  felt  as  if  she  could  not  utter 
them  without  betraying  her  agitation. 

"  Edwards  ?  Yes — let  me  see— I  saw  him  on  the  street  last  evening 
quite  late." 

If  Ruth  had  turned  her  head  a  little — if  the  thick  vail  she  wore  had 
not  concealed  a  part  of  the  room  from  her  vision,  she  might  have  won- 
dered to  see  the  dark  little  man  start  to  his  feet  at  the  first  mention  of 
her  husband's  name,  and  then  stand  motionless  with  blanched  face  by 
the  table  while  the  conversation  went  on. 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  where  he  stops  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  I'll  be 
likely  to  find  him  ?  "  she  asked  again — a  trembling  eagerness  apparent 
in  her  voice,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  at  self  control. 

"  I  can't  indeed  ;  if  he's  been  stopping  in  the  city  any  time,  he's  kept 
himself  very  close  at  work  or  something  else.  He  never  comes  into 
the  office,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  in  a  long  time  until  last  night." 

Then  he  must  be  in  the  city  ;  but  beyond  that  she  had  learned  no- 
thing.    She  was  bitterly  disappointed.     She  asked  once  more  : 

"  Could  you  direct  me  to  any  one  who  can  give  me  some  information 
concerning  him  ?  " 
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"I  don't  know  that  I  could.  I'm  very  sorry,  madam  ;  I  used  to  know 
him  very  well." 

Ruth  stood  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  faintly  spoken  "  Thank  you" 
and  "  Good  evening,  "  she  turned  away. 

"  Wonder  who  in  creation  that  was, "  said  the  lawyer,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  "  some  sister  or  relation  just  come  on  from  the  East,  most 
likely  ;  the  steamer  came  in  this  afternoon.  " 

He  sat  down  to  his  writing  again. 

"  Bother  !  you'll  have  to  wait  five  minutes  longer  now  for  jne  to  fin- 
ish this. " 

"  Never  mind  now — I  can't  wait,  "  returned  the  other,  starting  to- 
ward the  door, 

"Why!  what's  the  matter?  Are  you  sick?  You  look  queer.  I 
thought  you  said  you  must  have  this  to-night.  * 

"  I've  another  engagement  ;  I'll  be  around  to-morrow  morning. " 

"What  the  deuce  ails  the  fellow?"  muttered  the  lawyer  when  he 
was  left  alone. 

"  It  is  early  yet, "  thought  Ruth,  as  she  went  from  the  office,  "  I 
might  go  through  Montgomery  Street  again  ;  Mr.  Wentworth  said  he 
met  him  only  last  night ;  I  wish  I  had  asked  him  where. " 

She  was  too  anxious,  to  realize  how  Quixotic  was  any  expectation  of 
meeting  her  husband  on  the  street,  because  some  one  else  had  done  so. 
So  she  walked  slowly  on,  peering  into  the  face  of  every  man  she  met 
and  lingering  beside  the  entrance  to  the  theatres,  till  a  counter  anxiety 
lest  the  babe  should  wake,  forced  her  to  turn  again  heavy-hearted  to- 
ward the  hotel.  "  Isn't  there  some  one  else  I  would  dare  to  go  to  ?  '1 
she  asked  of  herself,  pausing  a  moment  on  the  corner  of  the  street  when 
within  a  few  blocks  of  her  destination.  While  she  hesitated,  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  large  loose  overcoat,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes,  turned  the  corner  and  passed  on  before  her.  There  was  not  much 
of  his  face  visible,'  but  she  chanced  to  stand  directly  under  the  lamp  and 
its  gleam  showed  her  enough  to  make  her  catch  her  breath  with  the 
quick  bounding  of  all  her  pulses.  She  sprang  after  the  stranger — her 
husband's  name  had  almost  left  her  lips — she  was  about  to  lay  her  hand 
upon  the  man's  arm — and  then,  she  checked  herself.  It  might  not  be 
Arthur  after  all ;  the  dress  was  entirely  strange  to  her.  Just  before 
her,  was  a  large  house,  with  a  handsome  front,  brilliantly  lighted  ;  she 
would  hurry  on  and  pass  him  there,  and  then  she  could  see  his  face  plain- 
ly. She  quickened  her  pace,  and  the  stranger  slackened  his,  walking 
slowly  past  the  large  house,  and  gazing  intently  at  its  upper  windows. 
Ruth  had  almost  overtaken  him,  when  he  turned  suddenly  and  came  to- 
ward her.    There  was  no  mistake  this  time,  though  she  could  scarcely 
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believe  her  own  eyes.  She  stepped  directly  before  him  and  laid  a  hand 
on  either  arm. 

"  Ruth,  you  here  ! — what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  this  mean  ?  " 

He  was  as  pale  and  powerless,  for  a  moment,  in  the  clasp  of  those 
gentle  hands  as  if  they  had  been  the  cruel  fangs  of  some  murderous  wild 
beast. 

And  she — the  indignant  sense  of  wrong  she  had  been  cherishing  for 
days  and  weeks,  all  went  down,  and  was  not,  under  the  great  rush  of 
love  that  welled  up  from  her  heart — it  was  such  joy  to  see  his  face 
again. 

"  Only  that  I  could  not  live  so  any  longer.  You  did  not  come  home 
as  you  promised  ;  so  I  came  to  the  city  to  try  to  find  you,  and  God 
has  brought  me  to  you  just  when  I  had  almost  given  up." 

Ruth  was  too  much  occupied  to  notice  a  female  closely  veiled  and 
mantled,  who,  at  that  moment  passed  up  the  steos  of  the  house  before 
mentioned,  and  rang  the  bell,  within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  stood. 

Arthur  might  have  seen  her  or  might  not,  but  he  said  in  a  quick 
whisper  : 

"  Hush  !  don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  standing  here,  with  all  these 
people  passing  ;  come  away." 

He  hurried  her  along,  till  they  had  turned  a  corner,  and  then  he  ask- 
ed "  Where's  your  child  ?" 

"  Asleep,  all  alone  in  my  room,  at  the House,  and  we  must  go 

there  at  once,  and  hurry  as  fast  as  possible,  for  I've  left  him  a  great 
deal  too  long,  already." 

"  I  can't  go,  Ruth — that  is,  not  now.  I've  an  engagement  to-night 
that  I  must  keep,  and  I'm  behind  time  already." 

There  was  excessive  vexation,  and  a  rising  anger  in  his  tone,  but 
Ruth  was  not  to  be  put  aside  this  time.  Something  of  the  spirit  that 
had  been  growing  in  her  for  the  last  few  weeks,  came  to  her  assistance. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Arthur  ;  I  must  see  you.  There  are  things  I  must 
say  to  you,  and  it's  no  place  to  say  them  in  the  street." 

"  Oh,  well,  I'll  be  round  of  course,  in  an  hour  or  two.  I'll  just  take 
you  to  the  door,  and  then  I'll  be  back — say,  by  eleven  o'clock,  without 
fail." 

But  she  clung  firmly  to  her  hold  on  his  arm.  "  You  told  me  that 
i  morning  when  you  went  to  Martinez  that  you  would  return  the 
i  next  evening,  and  I've  never  seen  you,  or  heard  from  you  since,  till  this 
!  night.     If  I  let  you  go  now — " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  interrupted  he,  with  a  forced  laugh,  that  betrayed 
as  much  surprise  as  vexation,  "  you  don't  seem  to  have  much  confidence 
in  me." 
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"  Have  I  reason  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  something  in  her  grey  eyes  he 
had  never  seen  there  before." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  changing  both  tone  and  manner,  "  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  can  tell  you  all  how  it  was — but  now  you  just  be  reasonable 
Ruth,  and  go  and  take  care  of  the  baby,  and  I'll  be  with  you  by  eleven 
o'clock,  if  I'm  alive.  And  what's  more,  I'll  go  back  to  Oakland  with 
you  to-morrow,  if  you  like  ;  I  was  intending  to  go  in  a  day  or  two." 

They  were  near  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  and  Ruth  reluctantly  re- 
laxed her  hold. 

"  You  will  keep  your  word  ?  "  » 

"  Why,  certainly  ;  I'll  swear  it  if  you  wish." 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  he  turned  back  by  the  way  they  had 
come — back  to  the  large  house  with  the  brilliant  windows,  and  up  the 
same  steps  where  the  veiled  lady  had  rung  the  bell,  some  twenty  min- 
utes before. 

Within,  were  luxurious  apartments  and  a  bewildering  sense  of  music 
and  perfume,  and  nattering  words,  and  the  rustling  of  silken  drapery, 
and  he  lingered  to  bask  in  a  bewitching  presence,  and  yield  himself  un- 
restrainedly to  an  infatuation  he  had  no  longer  power  to  resist,  while 
not  many  blocks  away  his  wife  watched  beside  their  child,  and  waited 
for  him  in  the  darkness,  till  the  night  was  far  spent. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  to  her,"  he  muttered,  when  long  after  midnight  he 
stood  again  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  "  I'll  have  to,  I  suppose — won- 
der what's  up  now.  She  must  be  in  funds  though,  or  she  couldn't  have 
come." 

Ruth  was  up  and  dressed  ;  she  knew  the  knock — she  knew  the  fa- 
miliar step  before  it  reached  her  door. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  you  !     I  thought  you  were  not  coming." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  rather  later  than  I  said,  but  I'm  here  now.  There's 
no  use  in  expecting  me  to  be  punctual  to  hours  and  minutes,  I  never 
was — it  is  not  in  me.  You  needn't  have  waited  ;  why  didn't  you  go 
to  bed  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I  had  rather  sit  up." 

He  threw  his  hat  on  the  carpet,  and  took  off  his  heavy  overcoat 
with  a  careless  movement  ;  offering  no  caress,  not  even  touching  her 
hand,  and  scarcely  looking  at  her,  as  she  stood  there  tremulous 
with  excitement.  Was  he  angry  with  her  for  coming  to  him  ?  or  had 
he  grown  to  be  so  utterly  indifferent  to  her  ?  Her  heart  seemed  burst- 
ing with  its  longing  for  some  token  of  love  and  tenderness — with  her 
aching  desire  to  lay  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  claim  there  the  rest 
and  protection  that  was  her  right." 

"  Well,  what's  the  news  over  the  bay?"  he  asked  at  length,  taking 
out  a  cigar  and  lighting  it,  "  what's  Jones  at  ?  digging  and  marketing 
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the  potatoes  I  .suppose  ;  money  beginning  to  come  in  at  last,  I  hope — 
I  see  you're  in  funds." 

So  that  was  his  first  thought.  Ruth  began  to  be  roused — there 
was  very  little  tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  answered, 

"Mr.  Jones  says  the  potatoes  are  not  worth  harvesting  ;  there's  no 
sale  for  them.  He  has  not  dug  one  and  he  says  he  shall  not  trouble 
himself  with  your  work,  for  he  doesn't  expect  to  get  his  pay  for  what 
he  has  done  ;  and  I  heard,  on  the  boat,  that  another  man  has  bought 
the  title  to  our  land,  and  he's  going  to  bring  a  suit  to  eject  us  :  Mr. 
Jones  knows  it,  it  seems,  but  he  has  never  said  a  word  to  me. " 

Arthur  threw  down  his  cigar  aud  starting  up,  began  to  walk  the 
room. 

"  Confound  it  all !  there  never  was  another  such  an  infernal  pest  as 
that  ranch  has  been  ;  and  you  right  there  all  the  while,  Ruth,  with  no- 
thing to  do  and  letting  everything  go  to  wreck  and  ruin — it's  too  out- 
rageous ! " 

"  What  could  I  do,  Arthur  ?  You  toldme,  last  spring,  when  I  disap- 
proved of  Mr.  Jones,  that  you  would  manage  the  ranch  ;  and  you 
know  that  you  have  always  seemed  displeased  when  I  have  asked  any 
questions  about  the  work,  or  tried  to  interfere  at  all.  You  never  left 
any  directions  with  me,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  never  consulted  m.3  about 
anything.     If  you  had — " 

"  There  now,  Ruth,  it's  of  no  use  talking  ;  I'm  in  no  mood  to  be  lec- 
tured to-night  ;  I've  never  taken  a  dollar  of  the  income  of  that  ranch  ; 
you've  been  there  all  the  time,  and  you've  had  it  all  your  own  way.'' 

"  There  has  never  been  any  income  from  it,  Arthur,  and  you  must 
know  it.  Mr.  Jones  considers  you  in  his  debt." 

"  It  seems  you  have  money  from  some  source,  however.  " 

"  I  havn't  had  so  much  as  a  dime,  Arthur,  since  you  went  away,  last 
August,  till  I  borrowed  of  Mrs.  Jones  the  pitiful  sum  that  paid  my  ex- 
penses over  here. " 

"That's  your  story.     I  didn't  think,  though,  you  were  in  any  pres- 
sing need  of  comforts,  judging  from  the  table  I  sat  down  to  the  last 
J  time  I  was  at  home." 

His  contemptuous  manner,  the  insulting  insinuation  his  words  con- 
i  veyed,  cut  Ruth  to  the  quick.     Words  she  had  not  meant  to  utter 
forced  their  way  from  her  lips. 

"  If  you  only  knew  the  way  I  got  the  breakfast  I  set  before  you  that 
morning,  Arthur  !  I  hadn't  tasted  any  such  food  in  a  long  time  be- 
fore, and  I  havn't  since.  It's  very  little  but  potatoes  and  salt  that 
I've  eaten  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  every  stick  of  fuel  I've  used 
since  August,  I've  been  obliged  to  pick  up  wherever  I  could.  If  Mrs. 
Jones  hadn't  brought  me  milk  every  day,  after  her  husband  refused  to 
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let  me  have  any  more  till  I  could  pay  for  it,  I  think  the  baby  must 
have  suffered." 

Arthur  did  not  speak.  It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  in  his 
secret  heart  he  was  astonished  and  shocked.  Notwithstanding  what 
he  had  said  in  his  vexation,  he  knew  Ruth  too  well  to  believe  she 
would  exaggerate  in  the  least,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of 
things  in  the  country,  and  on  a  ranch,  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  that  he  had  neither  garden,  fowl,  or  do- 
mestic animal  about  his  premises,  he  had  supposed  that  means  of  sub. 
sistence,  must  of  necessity  flow  in  from  numberless  resources. 

One  of  the  principal  motives  that  had  induced  him  to  resort  to 
ranching,  was,  that  they  might  be  able  to  live  without  much  outlay  of 
money.  That  there  must  be  care,  and  effort,  and  labor  on  his  part,  to 
insure  such  a  result,  he  had  no  idea.  He  had  provided  a  house  for  his 
family,  and  furnished  it  decently  ;  and  there  was  all  the  land,  and  he 
had  engaged  Mr.  Jones  to  take  care  of  it,  and  do  the  work  ;  and  what 
more  could  be  expected  of  him  ?  If  things  had  got  into  such  a  condi- 
tion, Ruth  was  to  blame  for  it,  of  course.  He  was  angry  at  the  light 
in  which  his  wife's  words  showed  conduct  which  he  had  not  considered 
at  all  culpable,  and  more  angry  that  conscience  would  ply  him  with 
remorseful  goadings,  for  neglect  and  unfaithfulness,  a  thousand  fold 
more  guilty  ;  and  he  was  quite  ready,  withal,  to  vent  his  anger  through 
any  outlet  that  presented  itself. 

Ruth  regretted  her  words  the  moment  they  were  out.  She  had  pur- 
posed to  tell  him  some  things,  but  that  was  not  the  w#y  she  should 
have  spoken  ;  there  was  too  much  implied  reproach,  and  it  would  only 
exasperate  him.  She  went  up  to  him  as  he  continued  his  moody  walk 
and  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  all  this,  Arthur,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  speak  as  if  I  blamed  you  ;  you  could  not  foresee,  any  more  than  I, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  ranching.  It  has  been  a  new  experi- 
ence to  us  both  ;  and  I  daresay  I  have  neglected  much  care  and  over, 
sight  I  might  have  taken  ;  but  indeed,  Arthur,  it  was  because  I  was 
so  anxious  to  please  you,  and  I  thought  you  did  not  like  me  to  meddle. 
But  what  of  it  all  ?  we  are  young  enough  to  begin  again.  It  is  not 
poverty,  or  hardship,  or  privation,  that  I  care  so  much  about,  if  you 
were  only  as  you  used  to  be — if  you  only  loved  me  as  I  once  thought 
you  did,  I  could  be  contented  and  happy  anywhere,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  you  leave  me  alone,  week  after  week.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  are  gone,  or  how  long  you  will  be  away,  and  I  never 
get  a  single  line  from  you. " 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are,  Ruth  !  Havn't  I  told  you,  over  and 
over,  that  if  I  ever  do  anything  again  I  must  be  on  the  look  out  for  a 
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chance  ?  if  you're  in  such  a  conditon  as  you  say,  I  should  think  you 
would  see  the  necessity  for  it." 

"  I  know  all  that,  Arthur,  and  I  could  bear  being  left  alone  bravely 
when  it  was  necessary,  if  I  only  knew  where  you  were,  and  could  hear 
from,  you,  now  and  then — if  you  would  take  me  into  your  confidence 
and  not  seem  so  changed,  and  so  utterly  indifferent  to  me.  V 

"  The  amount  of  it  is,  Ruth,  you  don't  really  know  what  you're  try- 
ing to  complain  of.     How  exacting  some  women  are  !  " 

Was  it  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  understand  her  ?  She  formed 
a  sudden  purpose.  Taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  she  opened  it  and 
held  it  before  him. 

"  I  found  that  among  some  things  that  dropped  out  of  your  pocket 
after  you  went  to  the  city  last  summer.  I  could  have  found  excuses 
for  almost  anything,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that. " 

He  just  glanced  at  the  letter  ;  he  grew  white,  and  then  reddened  to 
the  roots  of  his  close  curling  black  hair  ;  he  dashed  it  from  him  and 
said  angrily: 

"  So  you've  been  searching  among  my  papers  to  find  something  to 
make  a  fuss  about.  If  there's  any  thing  on  earth  I  do  detest  it's  a- 
jealous  woman. " 

Ruth  wondered  at  herself ;  she  would  never  have  believed  that  she: 
could  have  said  calmly  what  she  was  saying  to  him. 

"  I'm  not  jealous,  Arthur,  at  least,  not  in  any  bad  sense,  and  I  would, 
not  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  that  lettor,  but,  the  day  after 
you  went  to  Martinez,  I  was  up  in  the  canon  ;  I  had  a  trap  set  for  rabr 
bits  there,  and  I  went  up  there  hoping  to  get  one,  so  as  to  have  some- 
thing nice  for  your  dinner.  I  was  down  by  the  brook  close  to  the  road 
and  I  saw  you  go  by  in  a  carriage  with  Miss  Morville — the  lady  who 
came  out  with  me.  I  have  never  seen  you  look  so  animated  and  happy 
since  I  have  been  in  California,  and  she  was  talking  of  not  allowing 
some  one — I  suppose  it  must  have  been  her  brother — to  suspect  that 
she  was  with  you — I  knew  then  that  she  must  have  written  this  lette  r 
— and  Arthur,  it  nearly  killed  me.  " 

He  started  up  and  took  his  hat  and  overcoat,  "  There's  no  use  in  my 
listening  to  you  any  longer,  Ruth,  I  think  you  are  beside  yourself. 

She  anticipated  his  movement,  and  stepping  quickly  to  the  door 
locked  it,  and  took  out  the  key. 

"You  must  not  go;  Arthur — you  must  hear  me,  for  my  heart  is 
breaking — I  am  your  wife — the  mother  of  your  child.  You  know  what 
we  promised  each  other  before  God.  " 

He  turned  back  from  the  door  and  sat  down,  and  she  came  to  his 
side. 

"  Forgive  me,  Arthur, "  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
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reproach  you  ;  I  have  no  heart  to  blame  you  for  anything  ;  but  oh  ! 
I  wish  I  could  wake  and  find  it  all  a  horrible  dream." 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  kneeling  on  the  carpet  beside  his  chair 
that  she  might  look  into  his  face. 

"  I  could  explain  all  this  matter/'  he  said  at  length,  not  looking  at 
her,  "but  what  would  be  the  use  ?  You  are  determined  to  believe  ill 
of  me." 

"  Arthur,"  she  answered,  taking  his  passive  hand  between  both  her 
own,  "  You  were  my  ideal  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good  and  true  ;  you 
can  never  know  how  much  it  has  hurt  me  to  harbor  a  doubt  of  you. 
If  you  will  look  into  my  eyes,  and  tell  me  now  that  I  have  still  a 
wife's  place  in  your  heart — that  you  have  never  been  unfaithful  to 
me,  I  will  ask  for  no  explanation  ;  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  dismiss 
this  thing  from  my  thoughts  forever." 

He  was  silent.  He  was  not  yet  sufficiently  hardened  to  deliberately 
utter  such  a  falsehood,  with  those  clear  eyes  so  full  of  agonized  ap- 
peal resting  on  his  face.     He  took  refuge  at  last  in  the  bitter  reply, 

"  It's  a  great  pity,  Ruth,  that  we  were  ever  married.  There  is  no 
sympathy  or  congeniality  between  us,  and  there  never  has  been.  My 
mother  was  right,  after  all." 

Every  manly,  noble  instinct  in  his  nature,  and  it  was  not  utterly 
barren  of  such,  cried  shame  upon  him,  but  these  inward  reproaches 
only  goaded  on  the  demon  of  anger  in  his  soul.     He  continued, 

"  You  ruined  the  best  prospects  that  I  ever  had,  because  you  would 
come  out  to  me  before  I  was  ready  for  you,  and  ill  luck  has  followed 
me  ever  since  you've  been  here.  You've  no  ambition  for  me — you  ne- 
ver approve  of  any  of  my  plans,  if  I  tell  them  ;  and  if  you're  going  to 
be  jealous  and  suspicious  of  me,  there's  no  use  in  my  trying  to  be 
anybody,  or  do  anything,  so  long  as  I  am  bound  to  you." 

He  drew  his  hand  from  her  clasp,  and  she  rose  up,  pale,  quiet  and 
tearless,  still  keeping  her  large  sad  eyes  on  his  face. 

"  It  may  be,  Arthur,  that  I  am  not  the  one  you  should  have  wedded 
— it  may  be,  that  strive  as  I  will,  I  can  never  meet  the  wants  of  your 
nature,  or  make  you  happy.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  before 
we  were  married  ;  I  made  you  consider  well  how  many  things  I  lack- 
ed before  I  would  accept  your  promise,  or  give  you  mine.  You  told 
me  then  that  you  loved  me,  and  I  believed  you.  I  gave  you  all  I  had 
to  give  in  this  life,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  gift,  however  lightly  you 
may  now  esteem  it — it  will  be  yours  just  as  long  as  you  and  I  are 
alive.  I  may  have  failed  and  gone  wrong  in  many  things,  I  suppose 
I  must  have  done  so,  but  Arthur,  no  wife  could  have  lived  for  her  hus- 
band more  entirely  than  I  have  lived  for  you.     You  have  been  my  one 
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thought,  day  and  night.    I  see  now  that  I  have  put  you  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  for  that  I  am  justly  punished." 

He  knew  it  was  all  true.  The  first  heat  of  his  anger  had  passed  ; 
whatever  good  there  was  in  him  was  touched,  and  in  his  inmost 
thoughts  he  despised  himself.  But  he  could  not  so  far  humiliate  him- 
self as  to  say  to  his  own  wife,  "  I  have  sinned  ;"  and  then,  he  had  no 
mind  to  break  away  just  yet  from  the  fascination  that  was  on  him. 
And  Ruth  must  be  taught  that  he  was  not  to  be  dictated  to,  or  called 
to  an  account  for  his  actions,  and  she  might  as  well  learn  it  now. 

The  child  nestled  and  woke,  and  Ruth  lifted  him  on  her  lap.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  lived  a  great  deal  in  those  few  minutes. 
Thought  and  conviction,  and  resolve,  crowded  on  her  soul  with  in- 
tense clearness  and  rapidity.  She  believed  she  had  seen  into  her  hus- 
band's heart,  and  he  did  not  love  her  ;  he  never  could  have  done.  But 
he  was  her  husband  ;  there  were  their  solemn  mutual  vows,  and  there 
was  the  child.  For  Allie's  sake — that  no  blight  and  no  stain  might 
cloud  his  future,  she  was  willing  and  content  to  live  on  neglected,  un- 
loved, if  it  must  be  so,  to  the  end.  She  would  accept  life  as  it  came 
to  her,  and  do  a  wife's  duty,  even  though  she  knew  it  was  to  an  un- 
faithful husband,  for  there  was  the  child,  and  there  would  be  comfort 
in  him  by-and-by.  She  rose  up  and  carried  him  over  to  where  her 
husband  sat. 

"  Jt  is  our  child,  Arthur  ;  you  have  not  looked  at  him  yet.  What- 
ever course  we  take  now  will  affect  him  by-and-by,  when  it  will  be 
too  late  to  retrieve.     If  there  should  ever  be  a  separation — " 

"  There  now,  Ruth,  who  has  talked  of  a  separation  ?  Nobody  but 
you  ever  hinted  at  such  a  thing.  You  provoke  me  into  speaking 
hastily,  and  then  you  take  it  all  in  dead  earnest.  Come,  there's  no 
use  in  our  talking  here  any  longer  ;  it  is  almost  daylight  now.  I'll  go 
back  to  Oakland  with  you  to-day,  as  I  said.  I'll  close  up  there,  and 
we'll  make  a  change  somewhere.  I'll  find  out  who  has  bought  the  land, 
and  I  dare  say,  I  can  get  quite  a  handsome  sum  out  of  him  by  way  of 
compromise.  I  must  go  now,  and  you  go  to  sleep,  like  a  sensible  wo- 
man. There's  a  boat  at  eleven,  and  half-past  two,  and  four,  I  believe. 
I'll  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  running  around.  I'll  try  to  be  here  at 
half-past  two,  but  if  I  can't  do  that,  I'll  be  ready  to  go  over  at  four 
without  fail.     Now  you  may  be  sure  of  it  this  time." 

Ruth  said  no  more.  She  was  not  cheered  by  his  words  or  change  of 
manner,  she  had  seen  too  deep  for  that ;  but  if  he  would  really  go 
back  with  her  and  remove  their  home  to  some  place  where  theje  would 
be  a  possibility  of  her  helping  herself,  she  felt  sure  she  should  find 
ways  and  means  of  doing  it.  Perhaps  the  same  idea  was  in  his  own 
mind,  though  his  thought  did  not  acknowledge  it,  for  he  fully  intended 
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to  do  as  he  had  promised.  She  unlocked  the  door,  and  held  it  open 
for  him.  He  stopped  on  the  threshold,  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and 
she  with  a  sudden  agony — that  inexplicable  shadow  that  will  some- 
times chill  us,  out  of  the  mysterious  future — burst  into  bitter  sobbing 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  held  him  there  in  the  gray  dawn 
in  one  long,  close  embrace. 

"There,  there,"  said  he,  at  length,  gently  releasing  himself,  "it's 
only  for  a  few  hours,  you  know." 

He  went  away,  and  she  turned  back,  with  throbbing,  bleeding  heart, 
as  if  the  light,  and  hope,  and  joy,  had  been  torn  out  of  her  life  with  a 
sudden  wrench.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  spent  the  day  in  anxious 
waiting.  Two  o'clock  came,  but  no  Arthur;  half-past  three;  and  then 
Ruth  put  on  her  bonnet  and  started  with  Allie  to  walk  down  to  the  boat. 
It  would  not  do  to  risk  being  late;  she  could  not  stay  another  night,  for 
she  had  barely  money  enough  to  pay  her  fare  over.  He  might  be  at  the 
boat:  she  had  strong  hopes  that  she  should  find  him  there,  for  he  had 
kept  his  promise  to  her  on  the  previous  night,  and  she  believed  he  would 
this  time.  Arrived  on  board  she  searched  deck  and  cabin,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  might  be  there,  yet,  however.  But  the  steamer  tolled  her  last 
bell,  swung  round  and  steamed  on  her  way,  and  he  had  not  come. 

[to  be  continued.] 


DRESS  AND  THE  WOMAN. 


In  its  description  of  the  Russian  Ball,  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  discourses 
upon  the  toilets  in  a  way  quite  sensible  : 

"A  lady  as  she  rises  from  her  rosy  slumbers  is  no  more  the  being 
that  whirls  in  the  gaslight  or  bounds  in  the  exhilarating  galop  in  all 
the  wonders  of  a  toilet  unimpeachable  as  the  style  of  1863,  than  is 
the  bird  in  the  prairie  wild  the  same  that  tickles  the  palate  of  a  gast- 
ronome after  Delmonico's  genius  has  exhausted  itself  in  its  inside 
dressing  and  its  outside  garnishing,  and  the  subtile  flavor  of  some 
wondrous  sauce  piquante.  Womae,  since  she  first  smiled  in  Eden,  a 
wonder  and  a  charm,  is  nowhere  more  to  be  marvelled  at  than  when 
regarded  as  a  being  who  dresses. 

"  Flora  McFlimsey's  race  is  daily  added  unto.  Our  women  have 
one  fault  at  present — they  dress-  too  much,  neglect  individuality,  and 
only  seem  to  study  how  they  may  increase  the  cost  of  a  costume,  des- 
troy its  character,  and  make  it  only  a  wonder  and  not  a  charm.  When 
the  face  appears  insignificant  in  contrast  to  the  finery,  it  is  high  time 
the  rival  should  be  deposed. 

"  The  Russian  Ball  was  a  marvel  of  La  Mode  ;  no  human  pen  could 
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begin  to  trace  the  manifestations  of  her  madness  ;  no  brain  so  strong 
as  not  to  whirl  in  remembrance  of  the  mazes  of  attire,  the  redundance 
of  puffings,  and  frillings,  and  flutings  ;  of  ruchings,  and  plaitings,  and 
gaufferings  ;  of  tulle  and  tarletane,  and  crese  Usee  ;  satin,  siik,  moire, 
velvets,  brocade,  taffetas,  and  glace.  '  Motley's  the  only  wear ;  for 
gaslight  gatherings,  and  whose  shall  be  the  oddest  juxtaposition  of 
material  the  only  rivalry.  " 

The  following  eomments  upon  the  grimness  of  masculine  American 
habiliments  belong  properly  in  the  same  connection.  When  we  con- 
sider the  probable  character  of  a  class  of  gentry  who  consume  three 
thousand  bottles  of  champagne  in  one  evening,  we  may  regard  the  clo- 
sing suggestion  of  the  writer  as  not  less  truthful  than  poetic  : 

"  Nothing  could  have  ever  been  invented  more  deadening  to  the  eff- 
ect of  light  and  gayety  than  the  prevalence  of  the  sombre  full-dress 
of  our  metropolitan  masculinity.  The  dress-coat  is  as  bad  as  the  con- 
ventional dress-hat,  and  disfigures  nearly  every  form  that  hazards  its 
adoption.  Each  gentleman  was  heroically  attired  in  the  prescribed 
uniform,  their  white  cravats  painful  to  view,  their  gloves  fitting  to  ag- 
ravation,  and  dress-coats  rigid  to  awkwardness. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  floating  masses  of  feminine  frippery,  and  pictur- 
esque confusion  and  profusion  of  attire,  the  contrast  was  almost  sug- 
gestive of  aerial  purity,  that  the  attendant  cavaliers  of  the  snowy- 
garbed  demoiselles  conveyed  the  impression  of  fallen  spirits  leading 
forth  angels  of  light  to  temptation,  if  not  destruction.  " 


A  young  fellow  who  came  up  to  London  to  see  the  rejoicings  at  the  royal  wedding 
entered  an  eating  house  in  the  Strand,  and  upon  the  bill  of  fare  being  handed  to  him 
by  the  waiter,  remarked,  "  that  he  didn't  care  'bout  reading  now — he'd  wait  till  after 
dinner. " 

Discovery  op  a  Magnetic  Mountain  ! — A  magnetic  mountain  has  been  discovered 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  The  vein  is  the  richest  of  any  natural  magnetic  ore  at  pre- 
sent known.  Pieces  weighing  400  pounds  have  been  obtained.  Specimens  are  be- 
ing sent  to  all  the  European  Mineralogical  Cabinets,  and  quite  a  traffic  has  grown 
up.  They  readily  sell  at  80  centimes  to  3  francs  the  kilogramme.  It  is  already  de- 
bated whether  a  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  should  not  be  sought  in  Lapland  rather 
than  Siberia. 

During  the  recent  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner  from  the  New  Ironsides,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  drive  the  balls  through  the  sand  and  cotton  of  which  the  work 
is  made,  or  to  elevate  the  guns  so  as  to  toss  the  shot  in  as  from  a  mortar.  The  gun- 
ners resorted  to  the  expedient  of  depressing  the  pieces,  whereby  the  balls  striking 
the  water  about  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  bounded  upward  and  over  into  the  fort- 
ress. This  was  remarkably  successful.  "  These  are  what  I  call  billiards,  "  said  the 
Captain,  watching  the  firing,  "  they  carom  on  the  bay  and  beach  and  pocket  the  ball 
in  the  fort  every  time. " 


SONG  OF  THE  GERMAN  MINSTREL. 


From  the  German  of  TJhland. 


BY  REV.  J.  D.  STRONG. 


I  sang  in  former  seasons 

Those  songs  of  varied  lay, 
Of  old  and  noble  legends, 

Of  love  and  wine  and  May. 
But  songs  I  then  was  singing 

My  heart  no  more  expand  ; 
The  signal  shield  is  ringing 

The  cry,  "  For  Fatherland  V 

Men  praise  the  valiant  Hessian  ; 

In  steel  they  clad  the  hand 
Till  they  had  earned  its  freedom 

By  slaying  of  a  man. 
My  lips  I  lock  in  silence, 

My  soul  I  thrust  in  bonds, 
Till  to  our  land's  assistance 

My  sword  in  deeds  responds. 

My  life,  decreed  by  Heaven, 

Was  not  for  deeds  sublime, 
But  only  songs  were  given 

Of  love  and  gentle  rhyme  ; 
Yet,  might  I  once  come  bringing 

The  victor's  crown  with  me, 
I'd  then  of  right  be  singing 

Our  people's  victory. 


The  Clerk's  report  for  November  shows  the  present  total  number  of 
inmates  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  to  be  586. 

Large  Newspaper  Circulation. — The  New  York  Tribune  closed  its 
twenty-first  year,  with  a  circulation  of  53,000  daily,  18,000  semi-week- 
ly, and  150,750  weekly  ;  total,  221,750,  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  world. 
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A  comprehensive  intellect  with  a  womanly  heart  never  ran  smoothly  and  safely 
the  allotted  course.  Such  a  woman  not  only  suffers  herself,  but  makes  those  who 
love  her  suffer.  She  does  good  to  those  beneath  her,  those  from  whom  she  is  separa- 
ted by  an  acknowledged  distance,  but  as  a  friend  she  does  not  satisfy,  as  a  mistress 
she  drives  to  madness. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  cover  not  less  than  3,350,000  square  miles,  and  to 
govern  and  manage  them  costs  the  British  nation  five  dollars  for  every  mile.  These 
colonies  have  an  aggregate  revenue  of  fifty-five  million  dollars  and  they  owe  in  all 
the  total  income  of  two  years  and  a  half.  The  population  is  under  ten  millions,  of 
whom  five  millions  are  whites. 

Ada  Clare,  who  says  a  good  many  sensible  things  remarks  that  "  as  long  as  men 
prefer  a  small  foot  in  a  woman  to  a  kind  heart,  and  an  hour-glass  waist  to  a  tender 
bouI,  women  will  continue  to  torture  their  feet  and  squeeze  their  ribs  out  of  place 
and  their  hearts  and  souls  will  remain  what  they  too  often  are,  shallow  pools,  with- 
ered and  dried  up,  or  filled  with  stagnant  and  bitter  waters." 

The  word  "  raid  "  is  generally  written  with  the  quotation  marks  in  British  papers, 

as  if  it  was  an  Americanism.    But  it  is  of  British  origin,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 

Lady  of  the  Lake  uses  it  thus  : 

•'  Widow  and  Saxon  Maid    . 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid.  " 

•At  any  rate  it  has  a  good  Anglo-Saxon  root  from  "  ridan,  to  ride.  " 

Fun  is  the  most  conservative  element  of  society,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged by  all  lawful  means.  People  never  plot  mischief  when  they  are  merry. 
Laughter  is  an  enemy  to  malice,  a  foe  to  scandal,  and  a  friend  to  every  virtue.  It 
promotes  good  temper,  enlivens  the  heart,  and  brightens  the  intellect.  Let  us  laugh 
when  we  can. 

Ideas  are  customers  ;  you  must  wait  on  them  as  soon  as  they  come,  or  they  will 
be  gone  to  your  rival,  who  will.  However  we  may  differ  concerning  the  fugitive 
slave  bill,  let  us  be  unanimous  for  a  fugitive  thought  bill  Hurrah  for  a  bill  to  de- 
tect, apprehend,  and  hold  in  custody  runaway  thoughts.  Seize  then  the  fugitives ! 
chain  them  in  a  coffle. 

An  old  Scotch  Christian's  Cheer.— The  excellent  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Edinburgh,  spoke 
habitually  of  death  as  only  a  step  which  would  take  him  into  his  Father's  house. 
His  conversation  was  truly  in  heaven.  In  one  of  his  many  errands  of'mercy,  he  cal- 
led on  a  young  girl  sinking  in  a  decline.  Looking  on  her  wan  face,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Weel,  my  dear,  you're  afore  me.  You're  only  19,  an' 
you're  almost  across  the  river ;  a  step  or  twa  mair,  and  ye'll  stand  on  the  ither  side. 
I'm  almost  70,  an'  may  be  I'll  hae  some  hard  steps  afore  I  can  hear  its  ripple.  Oh ! 
lassie,  this  is  a  sweet  day  for  you.  Ye'll  get  hame  first.  "  Such  was  his  spirit.  Why 
should  not  each  of  us  be  equally  "  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us  ?" 
— American  Messenger. 
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Close  of  the  Year.— Gone !— the  old  year  has  sunk  to  its  sunset.  Its  great  giant 
heart-throbs  have  ceased  their  mighty  measures  ;  and  on  the  shores  of  seared  old 
Time,  Eighteen-sixty-three  has  tossed  its  last  wave,  its  last  sparkle  of  joy,  its  last 
bubble  of  event.  Its  voices  of  war,  of  carnage,  of  sorrow,  echo  moaningly  along 
the  strand,  as  the  incoming  waves  bring  hurriedly  shoreward  the  New  Year.  Though 
gone  forever,  the  Old  Year's  voices  linger  sadly  with  us,  now  chanting,  wailing  o'er 
its  slain  and  killed,  now  preluding  gaily  in  hopeful  cadence  over  its  lights  and  joys. 
Back  into  the  years  of  the  past  it  has  gone,  and  carried  with  it  more  than  ever  was 
carried  by  another  year  of  a  nation's  history  and  a  nation's  vicissitudes — carried 
on  its  broad  swelling  waves  to  that  gray  dim  memory  haunt,  more  of  grief,  of  shad- 
ow, of  moanings  and  laments  from  shadowed  homes  and  broken  circles — carried 
more  of  national  woe,  of  national  events,  more  startling  records  of  civil  warfare, 
more  deeds,  events,  ailments,  downfalls  and  extensive  policy  than  ever  was  carried 
to  the  page  of  history  before.  Never  such  suffering,  such  sacr  fice,  such  treachery 
and  political  corruption,  such  blunders,  such  daring,  and  monuments  of  national 
greatness  were  known  before.  The  cause,  the  corruption,  the  political  power,  the 
official  artifice,  the  efforts,  and  progress  of  the  American  Rebellion,  have  no  parallel 
upon  the  page  of  history. 

Eighteen-sixty-three  !  how  pensive,  how  tear-wet,  how  sorrow-burdened,  thy  lofty 
monuments,  that  tell  of  thy  history  : — Gettysburg  Cemetery  :  the  trenches  along  the 
Potomac  :  Pittsburg  Landing  :  mourning  hearts  :  riven  ties  :  a  country  in  disgrace, 
blood-stained  with  its  brothers'  blood,  shamed  for  its  own  corruption,  disgraced  by 
its  rebellious  states,  till  at  last  plunged  in  civil  turmoil. 

How  the  wings  of  many  thoughts  droop  to-day  under  the  burden  of  these  words 
— "  One  Year  Ago !"  Heart  strings  quiver  anew  with  grief,  as  the  tired  and  sad- 
dened memory  lifts  up  the  curtains  and  reveals  the  ruins  of  the  Past,  or  lets 
down  before  the  vision  some  pleasant  scene,  never  again  to  be  realized. 

The  unbroken  home  circle  of  a  year  ago  crosses  the  mental  camera  of  a  sorrowful 
home  with  its  wealth  of  love  and  its  song  of  happiness,  its  smiling  faces  and  gentle 
voices,  but  to  agonize  the  heart,  as  its  voices  cry  out  in  bereaved  tones — "  It  is  no 
more  ;  the  loved  are  sleeping  with  the  dead !" 

An  ambrotype  in  a  sisters  hand  brings  to  the  delicate  vision  the  pleasant  evening 
of  a  year  ago,  as  together  they  stood  under  the  crimson-berried  mountain  ash,  weav- 
ing the  web  of  their  future  destinies,  with  fairy  fingers  and  fanciful  shadings  of 
ardent  hopes.  The  picture  falls,  as  another  sweep  of  memory's  wand  stirs  the  foun- 
tain of  love,  while  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  this  sister  the  vision  of  a  dead  soldier 
brother  deadens  every  joyful  hope,  and  turns  the  blood  in  cold  ripples  back  toward 
the  heart. 

The  increasing  shadows  of  the  gathering  night  bring  to  a  wife  the  remembrance  of 
"  one  year  ago,"  when  at  the  window  she  stood  watching  for  the  coming  of  him,  her 
husband,  to  tea.  Now,  as  the  evening's  twilight  deepens,  the  night  of  sorrow  closes 
fast  in  upon  her  heart,  as  she  asks  to  the  ever  silent  self,  "  Where  is  he  ?  Prisoned !  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  lines,  in  rebel  hands,  unheard  of,  perhaps  uncared  for  ; 
oh,  where  is  he  ?"  and  the  dreadful  anguish  of  suspense  sweeps  over  that  tortured 
heart,  making  it  cold  with  a  hopelessness  that  is  fearful  and  agonizing. 
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She  who,  with  her  youthful  son  and  daughter,  sits  down  to  the  morning  meal, 
thinks  of  how,  "  a  year  ago,"  the  father  was  accustomed  to  take  his  seat  on  that 
vacant  side  :  and  loving  thought,  like  a  white  dove,  goes  out  burdened  with  a  heart- 
felt prayer  to  him,  "  near  Gettysburg/'  But  oh,  how  suddenly  white  that  face,  as 
she  glances  over  the  morning  paper — and  the  quick  voices  of  the  fearful  children 
tremble,  as  they,  anticipating  the  blow,  ask,  '•  Is  father  killed  ?"  A  moan  of  grief 
answers.     The  ball  that  killed  the  father  struck  three  at  home. 

All  over  the  saddened  land,  thoughts  of  "  one  year  ago''  go  out,  to  return  laden 
only  with  grief  and  tears.  Damp  and  cold  are  many  cheeks !  crushed  and  blighted 
are  many  hearts !  yet  no  prospect  of  a  brighter  day  to  dawn.  A  year  hence,  what 
pictures  of  "  a  year  ago"  will  hang  before  the  vision. 

We  come  at  the  opening  of  this,  the  New  Year,  cheerfully  greeting  our  friends  and 
patrons.  May  peace  and  quiet,  prosperity  and  happiness  dawn  over  your  golden 
land,  and  mirror  its  glory  and  brightness  within  each  heart  and  home.  Our  mis- 
sion is  one  of  kindly  interest  and  trust.  We  would  administer  to  the  thought, 
sentiment,  and  taste,  and,  through  the  pages  of  our  Monthly,  assist  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  high-toned  literature.  The  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine will  be  kept  unsullied  and  free  from  taint  or  tarnish  of  the  uncouth,  the  harsh, 
and  inelegant. 

Let  the  eleventh  year  of  its  life  be  welcomed  with  an  increased  patronage,  a  more 
general  circulation,  and  let  its  patrons  lose  no  time  in  renewing  their  subscriptions. 
Roll  up  its  list  to  thousands,  and  it  will  magnify  its  capability  of  pleasing  and 
rewarding  you.  Already  its  list  has  received  over  two  hundred  new  names,  and 
many  old  friends  of  long  ago  have  again  invited  it  to  their  homes.  Go,  then,  and  do 
likewise,  cast  your  subscription  upon  the  Pacific,  and  it  will  return  to  you  in  a  pro- 
per and  pleasing  equivalent. 

Our  friexd  Carrie  sends  us  the  following  choice  bit  of  feeling  to  cheer  us  in  our 
labour  and  work  : — 

TO  LISLE. 

BY  CARRIE  CARLETON. 

'Tis  the  custom,  you  know,  at  this  time  of  year, 

Some  present  or  token  to  send, 
With  your  kindest  wishes  for  Christmas  cheer, 

To  each  one  you  call  your  friend. 

Now,  all  pleasant  customs  I  like  to  fulfil, 

And  this  I  like  more  than  the  rest, 
And  here  is  a  token,  my  darling,  that  will 

Convince  you  who  loves  you  the  best. 

It's  not  a  bright  jewel  to  shine  on  your  brow, 

Or  flowers  that  wither  and  fade — 
It's  not  ccstly  raiment  I  offer  you  now, 

Or  anything  purchased  or  made. 

No !  gold  could  not  buy  it,  the  token  I  send, 

'Tis  soiled  not  by  climate >or  time  : 
You'll  welcome  it,  Lisle,  from  the  heart  of  your  friend, 

My  love,  and  this  hit  of  a  rhyme. 

Just  before  Christmas. — "  Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all,  a  good  night." 
Was  there  ever  a  subject  upon  which  so  great  a  number  of  the  world  concentrated 
their  attention  and  time  as  Christmas  ? — a  time  so  full  of  pleasing  secrets,  little 
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curiosities,  and  mysterious  packages,  that  must  not  be  broken  open  until  Christmas 
eve  ?  For  days  before  the  old  time-honored  period,  the  busy  fingers  work  zealously 
under  pleased  eyes  and  smiling  faces,  with  a  hidden  secret  attached  to  its  impor. 
tance.  Bright  visions  of  gifts  crowd  fast  into  little  heads,  and  wonderment  goes 
out  guessing  "  what  will  I  get  for  Christmas  ? "  Loving  thoughts,  cheered  with  af- 
fectionate care,  manufactures  a  pretty  token  for  the  dear  one,  and  patience  smiles 
approvingly  over  the  work,  as  hour  after  hour  the  stitches  increase,  and  the  heart 
grows  warm  over  its  work  of  love.  Very  meaningly  look  the  eyes  that  inspect  the 
various  wares  of  the  fancy  stores  and  confectionery  houses !  Very  curious  look 
the  numerous  little  boxes  that  slip  so  sly  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  bureaus  and 
trunks  !  Mystery  blends  queer  colors  upon  all  things  just  before  Christmas.  Here 
a  beautiful  book  is  laid  carefully  away  by  loving  hands  ;  there  a  tiny  one  that  on 
account  of  its  very  minuteness,  betokens  something  very,  very  precious  and  very 
nice. 

Little  soft  woolen  articles  are  neatly  folded  and  stowed  away,  while  the  little 
eyes  that  espy  the  proceedings,  are  cautioned  "  not  to  go  to  the  drawer  on  any  ac- 
count! "  Bright,  shining  treasures  are  bought,  and  no  one  even  guesses  who  for! 
Large  packages,  carefully  handled,  are  laid  away,  and  the  key  turned,  while  every 
one  wonders  if  another  thinks  of  them  so  lovingly,  so  generously,  as  to  give  them  a 
"  Christmas  present.  " 

Ah !  these  Christmas  offerings  !  bright  exponents  are  they  of  loving  hearts  ; 
thoughtful  friends,  that  stand  back  upon  the  worn  path  of  the  Past,  like  delicate 
shrines  at  which  we  pause  to  make  merry  and  be  happy. 

Far  back  in  years,  my  childhood's  vision  is  of  a  ittle  girl  who  waited  for  every 
Christmas  eve,  as  the  greatest  era  of  her  life  ;  with  chubby  hands,  the  little  red  stock- 
ing was  hung  (sometimes  before  dark,)  on  its  mystic  nail  by  the  fire-place,  and  then 
with  wonderment  in  her  eyes,  and  curiosity  in  her  heart,  she  tried  to  imagine  the 
u  Santa  Claus  "  that  so  queerly  and  mysteriously  came  down  the  chimney,  every 
year  to  fill  that  stocking.  The  little  girl  has  passed  the  greensward  of  her  child- 
hood, but  just  before  Christmas,  she  has  still  many  ways  and  manners,  as  of  old. 

Just  before  Christmas,  all  is  mystery,  curiosity,  cunning,  and  secrecy — love  grows 
brighter  "  in  its  labor  of  love  ;  "  fond  hearts  respond  in  these  yearly  gift-greetings 
and  with  every  heartfelt  utterance  "  Wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  "  the  world  of 
soul  and  feeling  is  made  better. 

A  Perfect  Sewing  Machine. — While  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  we  dropped  into 
the  new  depot  of  the  Florence  Sewing  Machines,  111,  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  by  the  kindness  of  Samuel  Hill,  General  Agent  of  the  Company,  were 
shown  the  beautiful  operations  of  this  new  machine,  which  'has  been  but  recently 
introduced  into  the  California  market.  We  had  fancied  other  classes  of  sewing  ma- 
chines to  be  near  perfection,  but  the  operations  of  this  new  comer  almost  instantly 
expelled  that  notion  by  its  rapid,  graceful,  positive,  and  obedient  motions.  It  takes 
four  different  stitches,  the  lock,  knot,  double  lock,  aud  double  knot,  and  changes 
from  one  to  the  other  without  stopping,  or  embarrassing  the  operator.  The  length 
of  the  stitch  is  governed  in  like  manner,  and  the  direction  of  the  stitching  reversed, 
bo  as  o  sew  backwards  without  stopping  or  hesitating.  Although  simple  in  con- 
struction, the  machine  appears  almost  marvellous  in  its  movements.  The  prices  of 
the  Florence  Machines  range  from  $65  to  $140.  It  hems,  fells,  binds,  gathers, 
braids,  quilts,  and  gathers  and  sews  on  a  ruffle  at  the  same  time.  It  appeared  to  us 
the  handsomest  and  most  perfect  piece  of  inanimate  household  machinery  we  ever 
saw  :  therefore  we  were  moved  to  make  this  notice.  A  sample  of  the  work  of  this 
unique  sewer  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 
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The  following  amusing  translation,  of  a  very  old  verse,  is  worth  reading  twice. 
Human  nature  intoxicated,  is  well  illustrated.  It  presents  almost  a  double  mean- 
ing, for  while  addressing  the  street,  the  self-conviction  talks  to  the  heart  : 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  CONCERT. 
Out  of  the  tavern  I've  just  stepped  to-night ; 
Street!  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight ; 
Right  hand  and  left  hand  are  both  out  of  place — ■ 
Street !  you  are  drunk,  'tis  a  very  clear  case. 

Moon  !  'tis  a  very  queer  figure  you  cut, 
One  eye  is  staring  while  t'other  is  shut ; 
Tipsy,  I  see,  and  you're  greatly  to  blame  : 
Old  as  you  are,  'tis  a  horrible  shame  ! 

Then  the  street  lamps,  what  a  scandalous  sight ! 
None  of  them  soberly  standing  upright ; 
Rocking  and  staggering — why,  on  my  word, 
Each  of  the  lamps  is  drunk  as  a  lord  ! 

All  is  confusion — now  isn't  it  odd  ? 

I  am  the  only  thing  sober  abroad , 

Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  to  remain — 

Better  go  into  the  tavern  again. 

Poetical  ambition  is  extremely  prevalent  among  verdant  cranium3,  and  if  poesy 
could  be  disgraced,  it  would  have  been  long  ago  by  the  adventurous  minds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  sought  to  "  string  pearls"  without  aid  of  talent  or  gift,  and  have 
added  ridicule  to  their  names  and  polluted  the  name  of  poetry  by  their  weak  pro- 
ductions.   Here  is  a  little  flock  of  attempted  "  musical  measure"  and  versification. 

"Wanted — an  arm  to  place  in  mine, 

As  down  life's  vale  I  glide. 
Wanted — a  form  both  beautiful  and  true, 

And  filled  with  love  beside. 
"Wanted — a  bright  and  sunny  one  « 

"With  curls  and  ringlets  fair. 
Wanted  a  true  and  lovely  one 

To  banish  every  care. 
Address  Habry  White,  Box  1472,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'.    The  feet  will  pass,  but  the  thoughts  and  ideas  taken  in  parts  can  be  made  to  pro- 
voke mirth.    For  instance  : 

"  Wanted — an  arm  to  place  in  mine, 
As  down  life's  vale  I  glide," 
don't  care  about  one  climbing  the  hill,  but  would  like  to  honor  some  lady  by  ask- 
ing for  her  arm  to  carry  down  hill  with  him. 

"  A  form  both  beautiful  and  true," 
that  is  a  true  form,  straight,  angular,  compass-like,  due  east  and  west. 
"  A  bright  and  sunny  one 
"With  curls  and  ringlets  fair." 
He  desires  that  the  curls  should  be  fair,  also  the  ringlets,  and  this  true  form  to  be 
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adorned  with  both,  then  wants  it  to  banish  every  care  :  great  capabilities  it  must 
have.  Henry  White  expects  to  find  such  a  one  in  dingy  old  Pittsburg  :  dear  fellow ! 
may  his  expectations  be  realized. 

Shimah.— This  story,  which  we  commence  in  this  number  was  written  by  one  of 
the  popular  writers  at  the  East,  whose  name,  long  since,  became"  a  "  household" 
word.  The  scene  was  laid  at  Nantucket,  and,  being  a  history  of  fact,  and  the  cha- 
racters recognizable  by  Nantucket  people,  the  talented  authoress  prefers  her  name 
to  be  withheld,  and  assumes  for  a  reason  best  known  to  herself,  "  Ruth." 

Will  the  patrons  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  call  at  the  office  and  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  thus  save  us  the  immense  labour  of  calling  upon  them  when  our  time 
is  now  wholly  taken  up,  in  attending  to  other  cares  connected  with  the  publication 
of  the  book. 

"  The  Autocrat  of  the  Kitchen." — This  is  the  name  of  a  popular  looking*  Cook- 
ing Stove  for  sale  by  Stewart  on  Kearny  Street,  that  is  really  quite  a  wonder  in 
itself,  as  a  cooking  stove.  Ladies  who  have  used  it  and  tried  it  say  that  they  never 
cooked  or  baked  with  a  stove  that  equals  it,  and  express  themselves  as  delighted 
with  its  superior  attractions.  !  It  is  called  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  times  as  a 
baker,  and  ladies  who  use  it  say  they  will  never  cook  by  any  other.  An  advertise- 
ment of  it  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns. 

Sax  Fraxcisco  Fog. — The  fog  was  so  dense  the  first  of  the  month  that  boats  could 
not  find  their  way  in  the  harbor,  and  objects  along  our  streets  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned over  half  a  block.  It  settled  down  like  a  thick  vapour  or  smoke,  so  damp 
and  cold,  one  could  swallow  it  by  pieces.  It  was  so  dense  a  man  purchasing  apples 
at  a  fruit-stand  found,  on  reaching  home,  he  had  received  limes  instead  of  apples. 
One  man  started  for  church,  to  attend  an  evening  meeting,  and  found  himself  in 
the  Marine  Hospital,  having  walked,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  right  direction.  Another 
gentleman  called  for  soup  at  a  restaurant,  and,  after  eating  a  long  time,  found, 
when  the  gas  was  lit,  he  had  as  much  soup  as  when  he  began  :  he  had  been  eating 
fog,  and  did  not  know  the  difference. 

Our  friexds  will  notice  that  our  advertising  sheet  is  out,  and  not  only  in  every 
magazine,  but  is  posted  all  about  the  city.  With  the  Pacific,  this  sheet  will  be  sent 
on  all  the  steamers  that  leave  the  port,  for  the  benefit  of  the  incoming  passengers, 
who  will  form  an  idea  of  the  city,  and  find  all  the  information  they  always  want  for 
in  its  columns.  The  Hotel  List  is  a  feature  of  interest  to  all  strangers.  A  column 
of  curious  reading  matter  is  an  attractive  feature  in  this  Advertiser. 

We  desire  to  obtain  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  statistics,  facts,  pioneer  inci- 
dents, legends,  and  experiences  of  old  settlers,  everything  that  is  noteworthy  of,  in, 
and  relative  to  California,  or  any  part  of  it.  If  our  friends  will  send  us  such 
items  of  interest  as  they  may  hear  or  know  of,  it  will  be'  a  favor,  as  we  desire  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific  to  the  history  and  facts  of  California. 

Wednesday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  receiving  social  calls 
and  friendly  visits  at  the  Editor's  room.  As  all  other  days  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  business  pertaining  to  the  magazine,  and  to  save  both  time  and  liable  interrup- 
tions, we  have  set  apart  the  time  mentioned,  as  the  only  season  convenient  for  us  to 
use  in  the  pleasant  sociabilities  we  hope  to  enjoy  with  our  friends. 
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The  inventors  and  makers  of  the  first  Sewing  Machines  were  looked  upon  and 
esteemed  as  visionary  and  impracticable  theorists.  The  fact  that  a  machine  could 
be  made  to  sew,  and  in  a  more  beautiful,  rapid,  and  durable  manner  than  by  hand, 
was  beyond  belief.  After  a  protracted  straggle  against  prejudice,  a  few  prominent 
and  progressive  manufacturers  of  shoes,  clothing,  &c,  were  induced  to  make  trial 
of  the  "  needlewoman  with  arm  of  steel,"  with  results  astonishing  to  themselves. 
In  time,  the  idea  of  applying  the  same  machine,  in  a  more  simple  form,  to  the  ordi- 
nary sewing  for  family  requirements  was  suggested ;  and,  after  proper  modifica- 
tions and  improvements,  several  prominent  machines  have  come  into  such  general 
use,  that  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world  the  click  of  the  sewing  machine  is 
heard  as  it  merrily  performs  its  allotted  task  in  relieving  over-burdened  woman  of 
her  never-ending  sewing.  And  now  we  find  tha.t,  from  the  coarser  grades  of  sewing 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  general  sewing  of  families,  another  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  application"of  sewing  machines  to  the  elegant  and  elaborate  ornamen- 
tal work,  which  has  met  with  unprecedented  approval  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
to  such  an  extent  that  machine  embroidery  and  braiding  is  at  once  the  most  fash- 
ionable and  popular  trimming  of  the  season  for  ladies'  and  children's  garments. 
The  "  Grover  and  Baker7'  is  the  only  machine,  however,  which  performs  both 
branches  of  this  exquisite  work,  as  well  as  ordinary  sewing,  and  possesses  advan- 
tages, apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  over  all  others. 

A  western  editor,  having  an  eye  upon  a  rival  city,  probably,  took  occasion  to  vent 
his  opinion,  when  another  editor  replied,  and  drew  out  the  following  neat  apology : 
"In  the  meantime  if  we  have  said  anything  that  we  are  sorry  for  about  your  city 
charter,  we  are  glad  of  it.  " 

Query  :  the  Legislature. — What  shall  we  think  of  a  legislature  and  a  people 
when  they  elect  and  consent  to  be  governed  by  a  Low  man  ?  more  than  that  a  Tai- 
lor for  journal  clerk,  and  a  Crane  in  the  Senate  as  member,  probably  a  representa. 
tive  of  some  sandy  county  where  a  warranty  deed  will  not  hold  the  property  in  case 
of  a  light  wind.  El  Dorado  County  has  sent  to  the  Senate  mad  ducks  (Maddux), 
San  Francisco  has  placed  in  the  Assembly  Wood  of  a  Cherry  color,  a  Camp  bell  to 
ring  forth  eloquence,  even  to  the  suppressing  of  the  Brooke's  voice,  that  might  make 
melody  in  legislative  halls.  San  Francisco  is  also  expected  to  Dodge  any  bill 
brought  before  the  house.  Humboldt  has  a  Wiley  member  there,  who  will,  in  spite 
of  Wright,  force  the  Lynch  law  to  the  very  letter.  The  Senate  will  be  conducted 
in  the  Single  way,  but  the  Assembly  is  the  place  where  Teares  will  be  seen,  and 
members  will  grow  Gray.  Shasta  County  has  added  a  Chap-pel  to  the  Assembly,  a 
very  necessary  addition,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alley  man  from  Sierra,  and 
in  fact  all  of  the  members,  who,  long  accustomed  to  the  Rhodes  of  Sacramento,  are 
'seldom  found  turning  their  "feet"  towards  a  chapel,  or  any  such  Personette  of  olden 
\  fame  and  Trinity  virtues.  Yuba  County  has  sent  to  brighten  the  Legislative  his- 
jtory  of  1864  a  member  who  will  ever  be  a  man  (Beaman)  fit  for  his  office  as  long  as 
jhe  lives.  Nevada  Rule-ed  the  Assembly  last  year,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Green 
imember  from  San  Mateo,  will  continue  to  during  the  present  session.  Colusa  and 
Tehama  Counties  combined  together,  and  sent  A.  Rush  light  into  the  Senate.  In- 
tasmuch  as  these  counties  are  favourable  to  Copperhead  proclivities,  they  are  now 
srather  short  of  material  (as  Copperheads  usually  are),  and  sent  a  specimen  of  their 
'native  production  (rushes)  to  ornament  the  chamber  with  its  copper  colored  light. 
The  Senate  will  have  the  same  Porter  that  it  had  last  year.  Rather  extraordinary 
'Legislature,  and  all ! 
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Canvassing  for  a  Magazine. — Did  you  ever  canvass  for  a  periodical  or  paper  ? 
Try  it  some  time,  just  for  variety,  and  we  warrant  you  ideas  enough  of  people  as 
they  really  are,  to  fill  a  good-sized  volume.  To  canvass  profitably,  one  must  have  a 
great  amount  of  assimilation  material  in  their  nature.  You  call  in  at  a  store,  for 
instance  :  the  gentleman  looks  like  a  very  genteel  liberal  soul,  so  you  prepare  a 
very  polite  question,  and,  in  very  modest  tones,  ask  if  he  will  subscribe  for  your 
work.  Before  the  words  are  fairly  spoken,  you  hear  a  snappish,  churlish  sound  | 
"No;  I  don't  want  it!"  and  each  word  bit  off  so  short,  you  look  up  to  see  if  his 
mouth  is  full  of  percussion  caps  or  pop-guns.  Try  another :  this  one  bows  so  inno- 
cently, you  feel  hopeful.  The  double  refined  quintessence  of  sweet  cream  is  not 
more  smooth  and  sweet  than  this  little  piece  of  broadcloth  and  hair-dye.  "  He 
is  taking  four  papers  now,  and  the  proprietor  is  out :  call  again :  no  doubt  he  will 
take  it."  Still  another :  he  "  can  buy  all  the  magazines  and  books  he  wants  at  the 
bookstands  for  two  bits."  Another  "  can't  read  much  English ;"  and  somebody 
else  "  has  no  occasion  at  present  ;"  another  "  subscribed  for  a  magazine  once,  and 
never  got  but  two  copies."  A  Jew  never  was  known  to  patronize  any  home  institu- 
tion, but  is  very  desirous  you  should  buy  goods  of  him.  He  will  not  look  at  you 
when  presenting  a  work  or  paper,  but  retails  a  string  of  jargon  excuses,  till  you  are 
glad  to  get  into  the  street  out  of  his  way.  Now  you  meet  a  person  who  kindly  asks 
how  you  succeed  in  canvassing,  and  takes  his  pencil  and  writes  down  his  name,  pays 
for  it,  and  wishes  you  success.  Liberal,  white-hearted  man !  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  tell  you  how  many  papers  he  is  taking,  or  snap  your  ears  off  with  a  surly 
"  no,"  he  bows  a  pleasant  good  morning,  and  you  feel  the  blessings  rising  to  your 
tongue,  very  much  as  they  do  on  the  Irish  pendulum  that  calls  down  all  the  saints 
from  above  to  heap  blessings  upon  its  benefactor. 

One  subscribes  because  such  a  one  writes  for  it ;  another  declares  he  won't  have 
it  because  the  self  same  writer  is  an  infidel,  or  a  spiritualist,  or  a  methodist,  or  be- 
cause he  isn't  anything.  A  friend  says  the  magazine  never  will  prosper  if  Mr. 
Brown  continues  to  write  for  it ;  and  another  friend  says  if  we  wish  to  carry  the 
Pacific  to  the  highest  wave  of  popular  favour,  Mr.  Brown's  articles  must  be  pub- 
lished. The  only  way  to  please  all  is  to  do  about  as  we  please,  canvass  among 
those  people  who  patronize  the  press  so  liberally  (taking  under  three  papers),  and 
publish  such  articles  as  we  see  fit,  and  deem  worthy  of  publication,  trusting  in  our 
humble  judgment  to  please  its  readers,  and  give  them  a  variety  of  first-class  articles. 

Origin  of  Carriages. — The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladies  of  England  were 
called  whirlicotes.  These  became  unfashionable  after  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV 
and  queen  of  Richard  II.,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  showed  the  ladies 
how  gracefully  they  could  ride  on  a  side  saddle.  Coaches  were  first  known  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1530.  They  were  introduced  from  Germany,  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del. They  came  into  general  use  among  the  nobility  in  the  year  1605.  The  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  first  who  rode  in  a  coach  and  six  horses  ;  to 
ridicule  this  pomp,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  put  eight  horses  to  his  carriage. 
Coaches  let  to  hire  were  first  established  in  London  in  1625.  There  were,  in  all,  on- 
ly twenty  of  them  kept  at  the  principal  inns.  In  the  year  1637  there  were  fifty  hack- 
ney coaches  ;  in  1654  there  were  200  ;  in  1694  they  were  limited  to  700  ;  and  in 
1755  to  800. 

The  Mint. — The  first  month's  business  of  the  Branch  Mint  in  Denver  City,  was 
over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  gold  dust  run  into  bars.  Whenever  ma- 
chinery for  parting  the  silver  from  the  gold,  and  coining  is  received,  the  business 
will  be  quadrupled. 
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MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE. 

XV.    AX.    AX. 


AX.    AX.    AX. 

RADWAY'S  REA0Y  RELIEF  j 

PROVES  ITS  SUPERIORITY  TO  ALL  OTHER  MEDICINES  AT  ONCE.    ITS 
first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  sufferer  of  PAIN,  no  matter  from  what  cause* 
in  may  originate,  or  where  it  may  be  seated. 

If  in  the  Head,  Face,  or  Throat, 

If  in  the  Back,  Spine  or  Shoulder  ; 

If  in  the  Arms,  Breast,  Or  Side  ; 

If  in  the  Joints,  Limbs,  or  Muscles  ; 

If  in  the  Nerves,  Teeth,  or  Ears  ; 
Or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  its  application  to  the  part  or  part3  where  the 
pain  exists,  will  afford  immediate  relief. 

If  Seized  ^vitli  Pain 

In  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  or  Kidneys  ; 
In  the  Bladder,  Spleen,  or  Liver  ; 
In  the  Teeth,  Ears,  or  Throat ; 
In  the  Brain  or  Nervous  System  ; 
One  teaspoonful  of  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  to  a  wineglass  of  water  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  restore  the  patient  to  ease  and  comfort. 
If  Lame,  Cnpled  or  Bed  ridden  ; 
If  Palsied,  Scalded,  or  Burned  ; 
If  Bruised,  Wounded,  or  Cut 
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If  Strained,  Injured,  or  Disabled ; 
If  Sun  Stroke,  or  seized  with  Fits  ; 
If  Weak  in  the  Spine  or  Back. 

Should  be  applied  to  the  part  Or  parts  afflicted.  It  instantly  relieves  the  patient 
from  pain,  and  quickly  heals,  soothes  and  strengthens  the  disabled  parts.  In  all 
cases  of  Bites  of  Rabid  Dogs,  Reptiles,  Stings  of  Poisonous  Insects,  the  application 
of  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  to  the  wound  will  prevent  inflammation  and 
mortification. 

FEVER  AND  AGUE. — Persons  exposed  to  the  Malaria  of  Ague,  or  if  seized  with 

Chills  and  Fever,  will  find  a  positive  Antidote  and  Cure  in  Radway's  Ready  Relief, 

Let  two  tea-spoonfnls   of  the   Ready  Relief,  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  be  taken  oft 

getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and  however  exposed  to  malaria,  you  will  escape 

WHEN  SEIZED   WITH 

CHOLERA,  or  Diarrhoea,  or  Flux  ; 

Dysentery,  Cramps  and  Spasms  ; 

Bilious  Cholic  or  Gastritis  ; 

Scarlet,  Typhoid,  or  other  Fevers  ; 

Influenza,  Coughs,  or  Colds  ; 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  ; 

m-  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  INTERNALLY. -5» 

Caution. — In  all  cases  ask  for  Radway's  Ready  Relief.  Take  no  other.  See  that 
the  signature  of  Radway  &  Co.  is  on  the  outside  label  of  each  bottle.  Every  agent 
is  supplied  with  a  new  and  fresh  stock.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists, merchants  and  country  storekeepers.   RADWAY  &  CO.,  87  Maiden-Lane,  N.Y. 
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The    Great  unequalled    Preparations  for  Restoring',  Invigorating, 
Beautifying  and  Dressing  the  Hair. 


Is  a  stimulating  oily  extract  of  roots, 
Barks  and  Herbs.  It  will  cure  all  disea- 
ses of  the  ?calp,  and  itching  of  the  head ; 
entirely  eradicates  dandruff,  prevents  the 
hair  from  falling  out,  or  from  turning  pre- 
maturely gray,  causing  it  to  grow  thick 
and  long.  It  is  entirely  diffrent  from  all 
other  preparations,  and  can    be  relied  on. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Highly  beneficial  where  the  hair  requires  a  gentle  stimulant. 

DR.  CHILTON,  N.  Y. 
Have  never  had  anything  which  so  perfectly  answers    the  purpose  of  a 
hair  dressing.  WARREN  WARD,  N.  Y. 

After  being  BiVLD  for  over  sev?n  years,  your  AMBOLINE  has  covered 
the  entire  scalp  with  new  hair.  PROF.  J.  SENIA,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy    Goods  Dealers.     Put   up   in  boxes 
containing  two  bottles;  price,  $1. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  &  DEAN,  Agents, 
No.  227  Montgomery  street,  (Russ  Block,)  Sar.  Francisco. 
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BY   THE   EDITOR. 


OCCIDENTAL    HOTEL. 


The  Occidental  Hotel  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  hotels,  and  most  im- 
posing in  its  appearance,  in  the  United  States.  Its  gorgeous  furnishing, 
its  spacious  apartments  and  elaborate  finishing,  excel  any  Hotel  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  gains  for  it  the  rightful  name  of  "  Palace  of  Hotels. "  It 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Bush  streets,  uccuping  half  a 
block  fronting  Bush,  four  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and  finished  in  stucco 
after  the  modern  style.  The  house  was  opened  for  reception  of  guests,  Jan., 
1863,  by  Lewis  Leland  &  Co.  Its  name  "  Occidental "  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  every  new-comer  not  only  as  peculiar,  sweetly  syllabled,  but  intense- 
ly beautiful  in  its  significance  ;  and  giving  it  locality  in  its  very  meaning 
— namely,  "  Westward,"  or  "  Pertaining  to  the  Western  quarter  of  the 
Hemisphere." 

The  Hotel  contains  thirty-five  suites  of  rooms  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
single  apartments.  The  house  furnishes  ample  accommodation  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guests.  The  reading-room  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world — spacious,  well  lighted,  and  carpeted  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
house — the  adornings  are  luxurious  and  beautiful-fitted  up  in  elegance  and 
taste — measuring  40  by  60  feet — with  a  cabinet  extending  across  one  en- 
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tire  extremity,  filled  with  the  choicest  of  mineral  specimens  from  Mexico, 
Oregon  and  California.  The  fossils,  petrifactions,  and  mineral  specimens 
that  compose  this  extensive  cabinet,  are  a  mine  of  wealth  in  themselves. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  choice  treasure  from  the 
Mines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  found  in  the  cabinet  of  this  reading-room. 
The  tables,  racks,  and  files,  are  filled  with  all  the  Eastern,  Foreign,  and 
Home  papers,  periodicals  and  reviews ;  and  the  entire  room  is  kept  in  the 
strictest  order  and  neatness — presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  palace 
than  a  public  reading-room. 

The  billiard  and  bar-room  sections  through  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
building,  130  by  40  feet  in  size,  fronting  on  Bush  street  with  a  street  en- 
trance. This,  like  the  reading-room  is  elaborately  furnished  with  every- 
thing of  an  expensive  nature  necessary  to  fit  out  such  a  department.  The 
whole  house  is  warmed  by  steam.  The  working  departments  are  divided 
into  kitchen,  laundry,  grocery,  meat-room,  bakery,  confectionery-room, 
store-room,  smaller  pantries  and  necessary  work  rooms.  Washing,  ironing, 
drying,  and  cooking  is  done  by  steam.  The  machinery  is  the  best  in  use, 
and  ample  room  is  given  to  this  very  necessary  part  of  the  labor  of  a  large 
Hotel.  Some  of  the  finest  works  of  confectionery,  in  statuary,  and  ornament 
is  made  in  this  hotel,  by  the  most  skillful  of  workmen. 

The  dining-room  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  places  in  the  whole  house — 
not  from  the  fact  that  its  multitude  of  tables  are  laden  with  nicely  prepared 
viands — but  its  very  pleasant  and  airy  appearance,  with  large  windows 
on  both  sides  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  letting  in  the  warm  genial 
California  sunlight  from  morning  till  night — giving  its  carpets,  its 
chandeliers,  and  glistening  glass  and  cutlery,  a  cheerful  happy  look.  The 
inner  walls  of  the  whole  house  are  finished  in  imitation  of  delicately  streak- 
ed marble.  The  entire  floors,  stairways,  and  halls  are  covered  with  velvet 
tapestry  and  Brussels  carpeting  of  the  most  expensive  and  richest  tex- 
ture. Rich  damask  and  expensive  lace  veil  the  windows.  Immense  mir- 
rors reach  down  from  the  ceiling  above  to  the  gorgeous  carpets.  Rose- 
wood furniture,  velvet-upholstered  of  the  finest  workmanship,  complete  the 
elegant  appearance  of  every  room.  The  rooms  are  all  unusually  lofty — a 
particular  and  prominent  feature  of  all  the  best  buildings  of  San  Francisco. 
In  point  of  luxury,  extravagance,  and  richness,  the  finishing  and  furniture 
of  the  Occidental  is  superior  to  any  hotel  in  the  world,  or  those  in  Furopean 
cities.  The  long  halls  and  winding  stairways,  glistening  with  burnished  rail- 
ings, the  bright  mirrors  and  chandeliers  give  it  a  decided  palatial  seeming. 

The  amount  of  help  continually  employed  numbers  ninety  persons. 
From  basement  to  upper  story  the  utmost  splendor,  order,  and  extreme 
neatness  is  observed. 

Every  luxury  the  market  affords  is  found  here ;  and  from  tropic  deli- 
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cacies  to  foreign  fruits,  nuts,  and  other  eatables,  nothing  is  wanting.  Al- 
though so  large  and  capacious,  an  extension  is  in  contemplation — needed 
even  now — only  a  year  alter  its  opening.  New  York  has  its  Fifth  Avenue 
Palace,  but  it  has  not  the  elegant  finish,  ornament,  and  style  of  the  "  Oc- 
cidental." The  illustration  is  a  very  good  one  but  does  not  exhibit  its 
finest  features  and  magnificence.  Lewis  Leland  the  proprietor,  is  a  young 
man  of  enterprising  disposition  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  who  certainly 
"  knows  how  to  keep  a  Hotel,"  and  the  "  Palace  of  Hotels  "  as  well. 
He  has  gained  a  popularity  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  not  only  benefits 
his  house  in  point  of  custom,  but  gained  for  him  true  staunch  friends,  who 
appreciate  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  esteem  him  for  his  many 
personal  virtues.  The  ornament  of  Montgomery  street  is  this  spacious, 
elegant  house.  It  lifts  its  decorated  cornices  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding roofs — which  is  a  very  noticeable  fact,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
builders  have  erected  buildings  only  three-and-a-half  stories  in  height,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  that  shake  the  foundation  in  a  very 
saucy  manner  at  times,  and  threaten  the  walls  of  lofty  buildings.  Al- 
though Montgomery  street  is  but  one  continued  palace  of  shops,  stores,  and 
public  buildings,  but  few  have  gone  over  three  or  three-and-a-half  stories 
heavenward.  The  "  Occidental  "  seems  proof  against  these  unseen  visit- 
ors that  so  shock  the  under  elements  now  and  then,  and  remains  a  fair 
noble  structure,  adorning  the  city,  and  an  ornament  to  the  State. 

LONE     MOUNTAIN   CEMETERY. 

One  of  the  mo»t  beautiful  spots,  for  the  repose  of  the  treasured  dead,  is 
"  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,"  lying  three  miles  Westward  and  seaward' 
of  San  Francisco.  The  name  "  Lone  Mountain  "  seems  to  have  a  lone- 
some and  gloomy  idea  connected  with  it,  and  yet  a  sublime  significance 
embraces  it  as  it  passes  through  the  mind  ;  and  almost  involuntarily  the 
stranger  cherishes  a  kind  of  awe  and  sad  respect  for  the  place,  even  before 
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he  has  seen  it  merely  from  its  name.  From  its  highest  eminence  you  get 
one  of  the  fioest  views  of  varied  scenery  in  the  world.  The  ocean  on  one 
side,  the  abrupt  picturesque  hills  that  shut  in  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco 
on  another,  and  the  bay  and  city  with  the  mountain  ranges  across  the  bay 
on  the  East.  What  mind  can  conceive  a  more  beautiful  view  than  this  ? 
All  the  glory  and  sublimity  of  nature  hangs  over  the  peninsular  bay  and 
coast  of  San  Francisco.  The  imprint  of  God's  might  and  wisdom,  the 
rarest  of  the  beautiful  and  the  splendor  of  nature  is  all  here.  Wherever 
the  eye  takes  in  a  glance  it  embraces  only  the  magnitude  of  creative  genius, 
and  its  wonderful  magnificence. 

The  grounds,  containing  177  acres,  were  originally  selected  and  pur- 
chased by  William  H.  Ranlett,  Nathaniel  G-rey,  and  Frank  B.  Austin,  in 
November,  1853.  It  was  laid  out  and  dedicated  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1851.  During  the  season  of  1863,  the  Company  purchased  forty  acres 
more  on  the  West  adjoining,  making  now  217  acres  in  the  entire  Ceme- 
tery grounds.  The  present  proprietors  of  the  grounds  are  Chas.  C.  Bathus, 
J.  H.  Atkinson,  and  Giles  H.  Gray.  Secretary,  Frank  B.  Austin,  Trea- 
surer, W.  K.  Van  Alen.  Number  of  interments  made  up  to  the  present 
time  is  7,500. 

Many  improvements  will  be  made  during  the  present  season,  and  some 
are  already  commenced.  A  new  and  ornamental  gateway  is  in  contempla- 
tion ;  also  a  Keeper's  Lodge,  Office,  and  Bell-tower  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
large  receiving  tomb  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  bodies.  The 
front  of  the  vault  is  to  be  of  marble  and  granite ;  size,  40  by  60  feet. 
This  will  be  an  immense  vault,  of  great  expense  and  beauty. 

Another  interesting  and  important  addition  to  be  made,  is  conducting  the 
Spring  Valley  water  into  the  grounds,  early  this  Spring  when  beautiful 
and  expensive  fountains  will  be  erected.  This  will  not  only  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage and  convenience,  but  ornamental  in  the  extreme;  and  will  add  still 
further  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  grounds.  The  Central  Rail- 
road now  run  their  cars  on  Post  street  to  the  Cemetery,  making  the  trip  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  Dedication  exercises  of  this  Cemetery  were  replete  with  interest 
and  significance.  Bishop  Kipp  delivered  the  address  in  a  very  forcible 
and  touching  manner.  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker,  (United  States  Senator  and 
General,)  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  Frank  Soule,  Esq.,  an  original 
Poem,  and  an  original  Ode  by  Frank  B.  Austin,  was  sung  by  a  select  choir. 
These  exercises,  on  the  summit  of  that  beautiful  mount,  with  the  restless 
waters  of  the  Pacific  in  sight,  and  towering  ranges  of  other  mountains  stretch- 
ing cloudwards  on  all  the  remaining  sides,  and  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay 
in  full  view,  with  the  tall  masts  of  ships  from  every  Port,  slenderly  reach- 
ing skywards,  must  have  rendered  the  occasion  one  of  interest  and  sublini- 
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ity.  There  upon  the  coast  of  a  new,  powerful,  beautiful  State,  dedicating 
one  of  its  fairest  spots  to  the  quiet  repose  of  those  who  were  to  be  brought 
hither  for  interment  the  people  assembled,  making  holy  and  sacred  the 
oround  where  they  and  theirs  were  liable  to  be  eventually  laid  away.  It 
must  have  been  touching,  interesting  and  sorrowfully  sublime. 
The  following  description  is  an  accurate  one  : 

"  Situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  eminence  known  as 
1  Lone  Mountain,'  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  full  view  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  opposite  Bay,  the  shores  of  which  their  discoverer, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  name  this  sheet  of  water  bears — from  their  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  the  white  clifts  of  Dover,  christened  New  Albion — 
those  solitary  sentinels  of  the  sea,  the  Farallones,  dimly  outlined  in  the 
distance,  typical  of  '  the  Land  beyond  the  River ' — the  Golden  Grate,  sug- 
gestive of  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  City,  with  the  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  its  cluster  of  islands — together  with  an  extended  view  away 
to  the  inland,  no  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  site  could  have  any  where 
been  found.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  off  into  burial  lots — with  spaci- 
ous carriage  ways  winding  among  its  miniature  hills  and  valleys — with 
walks  threading  the  mazes  of  the  natural  shrubbery,  which  with  character- 
stic  taste  has  been  preserved  as  far  as  possible — numerous  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful monuments,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  community,  have  been 
erected — every  species  of  ornamental  shrubbery  and  rare  flowers  planted, 
and  lots  inclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings — and  the  evidences  of  taste 
and  affection  of  the  living  is  every  where  apparent  in  this  appropriate  rest- 
ing place  of  the  dead." 

The  monument  of  Senator  Brod- 
erick  is  a  lofty  structure,  of  massive 
^proportions   and   &reat  beauty  ;  the 
j§j|sculptor  has  evinced  taste  and  power 
^pin  this  work,  and  its   statue — which 
;is  to  surmount  the  whole — will  give 
v35  it  a  very  imposing  appearance.     This 
ii^=^211IIP  monument  stands  upon  the   highest 
d||)[^=P       PE|  point  or  elevation  of  the   Cemetery, 
g  and  nobly  testifies  to  the  memory  of 
p  the   beloved  and  illustrious  dead. — 
^sjgggBjp  About  one  hundred  feet  to  the  West 
l§jijl||  lie  the  remains  of  the  eloquent  Sen- 
ator and  General,  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker, 
who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in 
Hi  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  massive  tombs  now  being  built 
3Bllllll§and   completed,  deserve  commenda- 
Elggtion  for  their  beauty  aud    Cipacity  ; 
S?^^^5^2^5^ r-iST~an d  praise  is  due  the  Cemetery  Asso- 
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ciation  for  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  improvements  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time. 

One  beautiful  attraction  that  "Lone  Mountain  "  possesses,  and  which 
Cemeteries  of  other  cities  have  not — even  "  Greenwood  " — is  the  per- 
petual yearly  greenness  of  its  shrubbery  and  trees.  From  January  to 
December  the  sod  is  green,  the  leaves  fresh,  and  the  flowers  blooming. 
No  icicles  hang  cold  over  the  railings,  and  from  the  leafless  branches  over 
the  sacred  grass;  no  rough  moarning  chilling  winds,  made  sadder  the  sad 
places ;  no  driving  snows  and  freezing  sleets,  cover  the  mounds  of  the 
silent  sleepers,  but  all  the  year  'round  the  ocean  breezes  sing  their  re- 
quiems around  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  the  warm  sunshine  silvers  the 
various  yards  with  its  gladsome  sheen,  and  evergreen  branches  shelter  the 
narrow  beds  as  if  fondly  caring  for  the  unconscious  remains — so  treasured 
to  the  living  that  shall  never  wake  again  to  life ;  and  the  gorgeous  blos- 
soms of  choicest  flowers  open  their  velvet  leaves  in  Winter  so  cheerily,  and 
so  full  of  beauty,  it  seems  almost  "joy  to  be  at  rest  there."  The  first 
crimson  tints  of  the  morning  as  she  pinks  the  long  distant  mountains  in 
soft  lines  of  delicate  light,  and  the  warm  noon-tide  sunshine  falls  lovingly 
over  it,  while  the  gorgeous  breezes  of  our  Pacific  coast  bathes  the  sacred 
ground  as  it  adorns  the  ruffled  waters  of  the  ocean,  with  a  glorious  magnifi- 
cent beauty  pen  or  brush  can  never  describe. 

The  illustration  presents  a  distant  view  of  the  Cemetery  and  main  en- 
trance. 

SEAL  ROCK  OR  POINT  LOBOS. 

The  illustration  of  Seal  Rock  shows  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  never  visited 
that  place  of  resort,  that  it  is  not  only  beautiful  but  a  position  where  the 
sight-seeins:  may  catch  a  view  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  grand.  The  entire 
trip  to  this  favorite  place  of  resort,  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  is 
fraught   with   interest ;  the  distance  is  about  seven  miles.     Lobos   is  a 
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Spanish  name.  Going  out  on  Bush  street — one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the 
city — we  pass  '*  Lone  Mountain  "  and  the  Catholic  Cemeteries,  and  risiog 
gradually  on  to  the  ocean  ledge  we  catch  the  sea  breeze  over  the  bluff,  un- 
til a  sudden  bend  in  tho  road  brings  us  all  at  once  upon  the  rocky  beach 
and  the  Cliff  House.  This  favorite  place  of  resort  presents  very  strange 
and  wild  pictures  of  scenery.  The  whole  shore  or  bluff,  seems  to  be  a 
mass  of  rock,  towering  abruptly  up  from  the  beach ;  and  the  location  of 
the  "  Cliff  House  "  is  upon  a  point  or  ledge,  stationed  on  the  solid  rock, 
against  the  base  of  which  the  ocean  throws  its  huge  waves  with  terrific  force, 
and  an  angry  foam  as  pictured  in  the  cut.  The  road  or  ledge  around  the 
formidable  rock  shown  is  blown  in  the  rocks,  forming  a  high  jutting  wall  on 
the  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other.  Only  a  few  yards  from  the  Cliff, 
is  Seal  Rock.  Here  the  visitor,  standing  on  the  porch  overlooking  the 
ocean,  becomes  amazed  at  the  sight  presented ;  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
sea-lions  of  all  sizes,  crawling  over  one  another,  up  and  down  the  rocks  and 
into  the  water ;  making  a  loud,  grumbling,  howling  noise  that  words  can 
never  describe.  Hutchings  says,  "  it  is  like  one  vast  menagerie ;"  and  the 
comparison  is  a  good  one.  Thousands  of  these  huge  monsters  are  to  be 
seen  at  any  time  on  the  rocks.  They  move  slow  and  clumsily ;  easily 
frightened,  unless  it  be  the  oldest  and  largest,  which  weigh  from  two  to  five 
thousand  pounds  each,  and  they  are  usually  guarding  their  young.  Being 
within  only  a  few  yards  of  them,  the  visitor  gets  a  good  view  of  them,  and 
the  incessant  mourning  they  keep  up  is  distinctly  audible.  The  young  seals 
are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  but,  the  old  ones  are  of  a  light  leather  color,  and 
gradually  darkening  at  the  head  and  towards  the  extremities.  The  small 
and  young  female,  leave  the  islands  during  the  month  of  October,  returning 
early  in  the  Spring;  but  the  older  females  remain  during  the  Winter. 
Occasionally  there  is  seen  one  monster  larger  than  all  the  rest,  which 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  king  among  them  ;  wherever  he  appears  he  sweeps 
all  before  him,  and  to  all  appearance  weighs  at  least  nine  or  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Seal  Rock  is  a  fashionable  resort  and  drive,  and  the  sea-lions  a 
great  curiosity.  The  whole  view,  location  of  the  Cliff  House,  and  the  gran- 
deur all  around,  is  unequalled  in  interest  and  sublimity.  The  Hotel  itself 
is  a  fine  resort  for  happy  lovers,  and  an  interesting  place  for  the  traveller, 
artist,  poet,  or  excursionist  to  rest  awhile.  A  line  of  omnibus  hacks 
run  to  and  from  the  city  and  Point  Lobos,  and  pleasant  sabbath  days  the 
porches  of  the  "  Cliff"  is  swarmed  with  visitors. 

A  Smart  Town. — Matamoras  lately  had  four  revolutions  in  forty-eight 
hours.  That  is  smart,  even  for  a  Mexican  town.  That  beats  the  world, 
which  makes  but  two  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Motives. — How  many  of  their  apparently  good  actions  would  not  men 
be  ashamed  of,  if  their  motives  were  discovered. 


SHIMAH. 


BY   RUTH. 


CHAPTER  III  (Continued.) 

We  hastened  down  the  hill,  and  mounting  oar  horses  cantered  down  the 
valley.  I  was  very  fond  of  equestrian  exercises,  and  had  learned  to  man- 
age my  steed  quite  skillfully.  Teddy  rode  by  my  side  and  Ella  rode  with 
her  father.  She  sat  her  horse  very  gracefully,  and  looked  charmingly  in 
her  gipsy  hat,  loaded  with  flowers,  with  the  sparkle  of  excitement  in  her 
eye,  and  the  glow  of  health  on  her  cheek.  On  our  return  Mr.  Preston 
suddenly  turned  and  said  : 

"  Ruth,  would  you  like  to  see  Abram." 

I  asked  who  Abram  was,  and  he  replied,  as  he  dashed  forward  over  the 

bridge, 

"  Teddy  will  tell  you." 

"We  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  followed  Mr.  Preston 
up  the  river  bank.  Ella  and  her  father  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Teddy 
and  I  paced  slowly  up  the  road,  drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  the  early 
morning,  plucking  the  willow  leaves  as  they  swept  our  faces,  and  playfully 
chatting  of  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

"  Teddy,"  said  I,  at  length,  "  tell  me  who  Abram  is.  I  am  following  to 
where,  and  to  whom,  I  know  not." 

"  Abram  is  an  old  Indian ;  the  last  of  the  race  who  lived  in  this  valley. 
He  is  a  real  tall  fellow,  gray  headed,  and  very  old.  He  lives  all  alone  by 
himself.  Oh,  he  has  such  funny  things  ;  he  has  some  bed-quilts,  or  pieces 
of  calico  he  sewed  together  himself;  and  he  has  got  a  parrot  and  a  squir- 
rel, and  everything.  Old  bows  and  arrows  the  Indians  used,  and  strips  of 
wampum.  But  you  ought  to  hear  him  talk  about  old  times,  he  is  so  elo- 
quent." 

"  Here,"  said  Teddy,  "we  can  strike  off  at  this  opening,  and  get  to 
Abran's  as  soon  as  Mr.  Preston  and  Ella  do." 

We  entered  the  narrow  archway,  formed  by  two  gigantic  trees  that  laced 
their  branches  above  so  closely  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight,  and  almost  hide 
the  passage  from  one  on  the  road. 

"  Oh  delicious,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  bent  to  the  horses  neck  to  avoid  the 
drooping  branches.  The  passage  was  often  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  of 
progress  in  single  file.  Wild  grape-vinen  clambered  up  the  old  gray  trunks, 
violets  clustered  at  their  roots,  birds  sang  in  the  branches  above,  and  a  rich 
velvety  grass  covered  the  turf  beneath. 
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"  Beautiful  as  a  dream,"  I  murmured,  stopping  to  admire  the  witching 
scene. 

"  There  are  hut  few  who  know  of  this  walk,"  said  Teddy.  "  'Tis  a 
favorite  retreat  of  the  Indians,  and  he  has  improved  it  by  trimming  out  the 
underbrush.  I  once  found  him  here  when  I  went  to  his  house — which  is 
near  the  other  end  of  it — and  ever  since  I  have  chosen  to  come  this  way 
rather  than  by  the  road.  And,"  said  he  solemnly,  "my  mother  comes 
here  and  looks  down  through  yonder  opening  in  the  branches  from  tha 
small  speck  of  blue  sky,  and  her  voice  makes  music  in  my  soul  more  beau- 
tiful than  elsewhere;  and  sometimes  I  take  a  book  after  lessons  and  come 
here  and  read,  ''tis  so  still  and  holy ;  and  Abram  sometimes  tells  me  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  tribes  to  which  he  belonged,  so  wild  and  exciting,  and  so 
full  of  poetry,  that  I  bave  strange  thoughts  ;  and  I  feel  as' if  1  could  write 
such  burning  words  as  the  old  poets  that  you  read  from  to  Ella  and  me. 
I  was  down  here  last  week,  and  Abram  had  been  talking  to  me  in  his  wild 
way,  and  when  he  had  gone  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  with  my  paper  on  this 
stone,  on  which  I  had  been  leaning  while  he  talked.  Was  it  wrong  to  try 
to  write  ?     I  could  not  help  it,"  said  he. 

I  took  the  paper  and  read.  The  poetry  was  surprising  from  so  young  a 
boy,  and  told  of  a  world  of  feeling  and  intense  thought,  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  those  long  years  of  compulsory  self-communion.  I  trem- 
bled for  my  darling,  who,  with  his  quick  sensitive  nature  and  wonderful 
talents,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  enter  the  listed  field  of  life,  and  with 
bended  brow  meet  the  shock  of  the  turbulent  elements  which  sweep  with 
such  devastating  power  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  man's  outer 
world.  But  he  was  partially  shielded  by  the  experience  of  his  childhood, 
and  though  he  had  tasted  the  bitter  chalice,  it  had  been  snatched  from  his 
lips  ere  "the  springs  of  life  were  poisoned." 

"  No,  Teddy,"  said  I,  "  'twas  not  wrong  to  write,  whenever  you  feel 
such  promptings  express  them ;  'twould  be  impossible  as  well  as  wrong 
to  keep  them  back.  They  are  beautiful.  The  pale  etherial  light  which 
gleamed  in  his  dark  brown  eyes  a  moment  ago  had  vanished,  and  his  face 
wore  its  usual  pure  and  thoughtful  expression.  We  emerged  from  the 
archway  and  met  Mr.  Preston  and  Ella  before  Abram's  door. 

We  will  pass  over  a  period  of  three  years,  giving  only  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  events  born  of  those  fleeting  suns ;  for  though  •'tis  interesting  to 
watch  the  intellectual  and  moral  developments  of  youth,  (and  'twas  intensely 
so  to  me,)  yet  'tis  tedious  to  the  uninterested  in  the  recital.  The  chil- 
dren had  made  rapid  advancement  in  their  studies,  and  grown  in  grace  and 
beauty.  Teddy  was  tall,  slender,  and  elastic  as  a  young  sapling,  and  Ella, 
now  thirteen,  was  still  but  little  more  than  a  child.  Their  characters 
balanced  each  other  admirably.     Teddy's  serious  gravity  restraining  the 
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laughter-loving  Ella,  and  being  in  its  turn  lit  up  by  her  over-flowing  glee. 
That  he  was  a  natural  poet,  none  could  doubt,  having  seen  the  spirited 
little  songs  he  composed  for  Ella  ;  songs  which  she  sang  so  sweetly  to  some 
plaintive  air  at  the  dim  twilight  hour. 

At  the  coming  of  Winter  we  were  summoned  to  the  Hall  and  established 
ourselves  in  a  recess  of  the  library ;  but  with  the  first  sott  airs  of  Spring 
we  retreated  to  the  "  Rose  Bud,"  fancying  we  glided  over  the  sometime 
rough  road  of  knowledge  more  easily  and  quickly,  with  the  beautiful  view 
before  us  ;  the  birds  and  buds  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  and  giving  fra- 
grance and  song  simultaneously. 

The  season  fled  away,  finding  and  leaving  us  much  the  same,  our  solitude 
unbroken  by  any  new  comer,  and  our  circle  unsevered  by  any  departure, 
'till  the  Autumn  of  Teddy's  sixteenth  year,  when  it  was  announced  that 
Teddy  was  to  leave  immediately  for  College.  Blank  surprise  sat  on  the 
features  of  Ella,  who  had  thought  he  was  always  to  be  with  us  ;  or  more 
probably  had  not  thought  anything  about  it ;  living  in  the  present,  without 
any  plan  qr  concern  for  the  future.  A  flash  of  pleasure  passed  over  Teddy's 
face,  followed  by  a  sad  sad  smile,  as   he  saw  Ella's  look  of  utter  despair. 

"  Poor  Ella,"  said  he,  "  she  will  miss  me,"  and  she  flung  herself  into 
his  arms  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  brother,  you  cannot,  shall  not  go.  Oh  what  a  cruel, 
wicked  father,  to  send  you.  Do  not  leave  us.  What  will  poor  Ella  do 
without  you  ?  Who  will  play  with  her  ?  Who  will  write  songs  for  her, 
and  ride  with  her  ?  Who  will  teach  the  vines  to  cluster  round  the  '  Rose 
Bud  V  The  '  Rose  Bud  '  will  be  so  desolate  I  shall  never  go  to  it  again, 
for  my  own  dear  brother  will  not  be  there,  and  'twill  whisper  his  name  so 
mournfully  that  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall." 

The  poor  child  clung  to  him  with  the  energy  of  desperation.  With  a 
stern  wild  look  he  held  her  from  him — 

Ella,  Ella,"  said  he,  "you  weep  now,  but  'twill  be  for  a  short  time  only; 
you  will  forget  your  brother  when  he  is  gone ;  some  one  else  will  come  and 
take  all — all  the  love  you  have  given  me ;  another  will  ride  with  you,  play 
with  you,  write  more  beautiful  songs,  teach  your  vines  to  cluster  over  the 
"  Rose  Bud  "  more  gracefully ;  and  I  shall  pass  from  your  thoughts  as 
though  I  had  never  been.  Oh  God  that  it  should  be  so  !  Ella,  though  you 
may  love  another  as  well,  or  better  than  you  love  me,  that  other  cannot 
love  you  with  the  deep  enduring  love  I  bear  you ! 

"  Wicked  Teddy,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately  stamping  her  foot. 
"  Wicked  to  talk  to  me  so ;  you  know  I  can  never  love  any  one  else  as  I 
do  you." 

"Poor  Ella,"  he  said,  winding  his  arms  tightly  round  her  slender  waist, 
"  forgive  my  harsh  words,  I  could  not  help  talking  to  you  so.     I  saw  a 
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dim  vision  of  absence,  forgetfulness,  and  estrangement,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
my  heart  would  break." 

"  Don't  cry  so  dear  Ella,"  said  he,  while  his  tears  promised  soon  to 
flow  as  copiously  as  her's  did. 

I  turned  abruptly  and  left  them  ;  I  could  not  bear  it ;  it  brought  up  be- 
fore my  mind  too  vividly  my  own  girlish  days,  when  I  trusted  my  bark, 
freighted  with  the  richest  treasures  of  my  being,  upon  the  wild  sea  of 
passion,  and  wandered  along  the  dim  shores  of  uncertainty,  and  stretched 
my  arms  wildly  toward  the  burning  horizon,  praying  earnestly  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  all,  that  its  mission  might  be  successful;  watched  and  hoped,  and 
prayed  in  vain,  till  my  soul  was  forced  to  believe  that  all  had  foundered, 
and  not  a  spar  could  return  to  tell  of  the  missing  wealth. 

I  wandered  recklessly  among  the  trees,  trying  to  quell  the  tempest  which 
would  burst  through  all  the  iron  of  my  nature.  Still  came  a  bitter,  angry 
parting  to  my  mind  :  still  surged  the  waves  of  sorrow  over  my  soul,  while 
my  will,  which  had  ere-while,  guided  me  safely,  lay  like  a  drowning  mariner 
on  the  dreary  waste.  But  the  Father  has  placed  within  every  soul  the 
requisite  strength,  which,  through  Him  is  able  to  counteract  its  own  pecu- 
liar weakness,  and  the  gift  for  all,  was  also  mine — as  powerful  as  the  pecu- 
liarity was  excessive.  I  bade  the  tumult  cease,  and  calmly  returned  to  the 
'•  Hose  Bud."  Teddy  and  Ella  sat  under  the  West  window  with  clasped 
hands  ,  the  dark  brown  locks  of  the  one  lay  lovingly  among  the  light  clus- 
tering curls  of  the  other,  while  cheek,  lip,  and  brow  were  glowing  in  the 
soft  lustrous  light  of  fading  day.  What  words  had  prssed  1  know  not, 
but  doubtless  there  had  been  exchanged  mutual  promises  of  life-long  affec- 
tion, for  both  were  calm,  though  sad.  That  Teddy's  love  had  suddenly 
bloomed  into  a  more  luxuriant  growth  than  a  brothers',  while  Ella's  was 
still  a  sisters  regard,  I  had  every  reason  to  suspect.  Thus  mutual  promises, 
interpreted  now  by  each,  according  to  the  particular  mood  of  the  mind, 
must  one  day  be  clearly  understood  as  they  were,  and  apart  from  any  re- 
fracting medium  I  also  knew,  and  feared  the  result,  yet  hoped  for  the  best. 


CHAPTER  V. 

All  too  quickly  the  day  drew  near  which  was  to  witness  the  departure. 
Every  intervening  hour  was  felt  by  the  children  to  be  precious  ;  study  was 
laid  aside ;  excursions,  rides,  and  walks  were  planned,  and  every  old  fami- 
liar haunt  was  visited  and  taken  leave  of  with  many  a  heart- pang.  Abram 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  walk  which  led  to  his  domicile,  which  Ella  had 
christened  "  Oberon's  archway."  We  all  felt  a  mournful  pleasure  in  ar- 
ranging his  wardrobe.  Miss  Preston,  Ella,  and  myself,  vied  with  each 
other  in  conjuring  up  every  possible  invention  wbich  he  would  feel  the 
need  of  among  strangers.     He  told  us  Titania  must  have  invoked  the  aid 
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of  her  numerous  train  of  fairies,  to  have  thus  provided  so  skilfully  for  his 
comfort. 

The  appointed  day  at  length  arrived.  A  dim  misty  day  of  the  Indian 
summer.  The  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  a  passionate  embrace  for  Ella,  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  from  Mr.  Preston, 
an  affectionate,  lingering  kiss,  and  a  tear  for  me,  a  closing  of  the  door,  a 
wave  of  hands  as  the  carriage  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  road, 
were  all  of  f-"3  parting,  and  a  shadow  dark  and  heavy,  settled  upon  Preston 
Hall.  The  servants  were  in  tears,  for  they  were  deeply  attached  to  him, 
as  were  all  who  came  within  his  sphere,  and  felt  the  spell  of  his  gentle- 
ness. 

"  A  nobler  boy  never  lived,"  said  John  the  gardener,  as  he  drew  his 
coat  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  to  wipe  away  a  starting  tear,  and  abruptly  re- 
treated to  hide  his  emotion.  "  A  nobler  boy  never  lived,  and  God  will 
prosper  him." 

"  That  iver  I  should  see  the  likes  of  this,"  said  Kitty,  "  the  darlin'  may 
he  never  know  throuble,  but  find  every  one  as  good  to  him  as  he  has  been 
to  me." 

Lessons  were  immediately  resumed  in  the  library.  Mr.  Preston  thinking 
it  better  for  all  of  us  that  our  minds  should  have  action  sufficient  to  divert 
our  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  our  loss.  Mr.  Preston  now  became  our 
teacher  in  the  languages,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  in  which  he  was 
a  proficient.  I  was  delighted,  for  while  thus  engaged,  the  gloom  which 
every  year  wrapped  itself  more  closely  about  him,  was  lighted  up  by  his 
love  for  us.  I  say  us,  for  he  had  been  as  a  father  to  me  ever  since  I  had 
come  beneath  his  roof;  and  though  it  seemed  like  a  sudden  freak,  his  en- 
gaging of  me  to  come  into  his  family,  when  he  fled  the  face  of  a  stranger, 
yet  if  freak  it  was  at  first,  his  regard  for  me  had  deepened  ;  his  kindness 
had  been  ever  uniform,  and  I  was  looked  upon  by  every  member  of  the 
household  as  an  adopted  daughter,  or  as  Ella's  elder  sister.  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  made  my  kind  protector  happy,  but  it  seemed  impos- 
sible ;  something,  I  knew  not  what,  in  the  far  off  past,  had  flung  a  settled 
melancholy  over  his  spirit,  which  I  feared,  in  this  life  could  never  be  dis- 
sapated.  At  times  he  wandered  off*  by  himself  for  days  together,  and 
when  he  did  return  'twas  with  a  careworn,  haggard  look,  and  I  fancied  the 
lines  on  his  noble  brow  were  an  almost  imperceptible  shade  deeper.  The 
servants  whispered  mysteriously  of  some  dark  deed  done  in  years  gone  by, 
and  of  remorse  which  now  was  his  portion  as  a  meet  reward.  Had  I  seen 
with  their  eyes  I  should  have  c  ninted  him  a  second  Lara ;  but  it  seemed 
not  so  to  me ;  he  was  above  the  commission  of  a  crime,  such  as  the  world 
calls  crime,  and  his  melancholy  was  not  of  that  wild,  feverish,  trembling 
sorrow  ;  restless  to  be  sure,  but  tender  regret ;  never  bursting  into  violent 
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passion,  but  seeming  to  be  woven  into  the  every  fibre  of  his  soul.  A  melan- 
choly arising,  apparently,  from  some  fastidious  scruples — the  offspring  in 
their  turn,  of  the  non-fulfillment  of  some  of  Life's  imperative  duties.  I 
formed  many  opinions  respecting  the  cause,  every  one  of  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  to  be  other  than  the  true  one. 

Ella  and  her  father  were  deeply  devoted  to  each  other,  and  no  one  could 
lift  the  shadow  as  could  she  ;  her  playful  sallies  always  caused  a  smile,  and 
her  caresses  a  tear;  which,  as  the  raindrop,  betokens  the  dissolving  of  the 
cloud  showed  for  a  time  the  dispersion  of  his  gloom.  When  he  was  in  a 
playful  mood,  his  face  lit  up,  he  looked  young,  happy,  and  beautiful ;  at 
such  times  he  and  Ella  would  romp  through  the  grounds  like  children. 

Months  passed ;  we  had  letters  frequently  from  Teddy,  which  relieved 
our  loneliness ;  there  was  always  one  to  Ella,  full  of  brotherly  affection, 
kind  inquiries  and  requests,  ever  mentioning  the  favorite  spots  to  which 
clung  the  memories  of  both,  and  books  over  which  they  had  both  poured  ; 
and  passages  which  each  had  appreciated,  according  to  their  respective 
taste  and  ages.  He  frequently  sent  her  pieces  of  poetry,  breathing  the 
most  exalted  affection  and  tender  memories. 

Said  Mr.  Preston  to  me  one  morning,  "  'tis  four  years  ago  to-day  since 
you  came  here." 

"  Four  years  that  have  passed  very  pleasantly/'  said  I,  smiling  grate- 
fully. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  what  made  me  invite  you  to  take 
charge  of  my  child.  I  had  heard  your  praise  sounded  by  the  villagers, 
whom  I  sometimes  met,  and  knew  by  a  few  facts  you  must  be  the  Ruth 
Allen  before  whom  Harry  bowed  some  two  years  before,  and  when  I  saw 
in  you  a  calm  gravity,  which  I  knew  could  have  been  given  you  so  young, 
only  by  suffering,  I  longed  to  lighten  your  tasks,  and  sympathized  deeply 
with  you.  You  stood  alone,  without  the  protecting  care  of  any  one  in  the 
world,  and  I  felt  that  'twould  lighten  my  gloom  to  see  your  still  pale  face ; 
to  see  you  quietly  mastering  your  sorrow,  and  to  aid  and  comfort  you  when 
lonely,  thus  making  me  forget  my  own  grief,  and  teaching  me  self-con- 
trol ." 

"  I  have  so  longed  to  make  you  happy,"  said  I,  "  but  I  thought  I  had 
failed,  for  every  year  you  have  grown  more  sad." 

"  True,"  said  he,  "  the  shadow  deepeneth  hourly,  and  must  'till  I  lie 
down  in  the  still  grave ;  but  it  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  you 
here.  You  are  always  cheerful,  and  my  Ella  needed  some  one  near  her 
own  age  to  guide  her  young  mind.  I  should  have  dimmed  the  joyousness 
of  her  spirit,  and  I  fear  I  sometimes  make  her  unhappy,  as  it  is.  Since 
you  and  Teddy  came  I  have  been  less  selfish  and  morose,  for  I  have  had 
large  demands  on  my  affections,  and  it  has  prevented  my  heart  from  nar- 
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rowing  down  to  its  own  exclusive  sorrow,  forgetting  that  of  others.  You 
and  Teddy  are  as  children  to  me,  almost  as  much  so  as  Ella,  and  as  long  as 
you  both  will  stay  with  me,  you  shall  share  my  home  and  affections." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Preston,"  I  exclaimed,  with  fast  falling  tears, 
"  and  God  will  reward  you  for  it.  I  would  feel  more  free  to  accept  such 
kindness  if  I  could  feel  that  I  were  of  any  use  to  you,  but  I  am  of  so  little, 
— for  you  teach  Ella  almost  as  much  of  the  time  as  I  do,  aud  I  cannot 
make  you  as  happy  as  my  heart  yearns  to  :  do  tell  me  something  I  can  do 
in  return  for  all  you  are  to  me  ?" 

Be  all  that  you  are  and  have  been,"  said  he,  tenderly  and  gently}  "  'tis 
all  you  can  do ;  you  are  human,  and  human  power  can  bring  me  no  rest." 

He  was  as  sad  as  I  had  ever  seen  him  on  that  day,  but  I  felt  it  was  as 
he  said — human  strength  could  yield  him  no  balm  ;  but  I  trusted  the  Fa- 
ther would  yet  overcome  this  mysterious  woe,  aud  I  prayed  that  in  all 
good  time  he  would  choose  me  as  an  instrument  to  work  out  his  gracious 
ends. 

Spring  came  and  went.  Summer,  with  its  music  and  perfume,  was  wan- 
dering dreamily  by  the  placid  streams,  nestling  among  the  swaying  branch- 
es, or  sleeping  the  golden  hours  away  upon  the  velvet  turf.  All  was  joy 
at  Preston  Hall,  for  Teddy  was  going  to  spend  the  vacation  with  us,  and 
was  expected  every  day.  Ella's  feet  scarcely  touched  the  ground  as  she 
ran  from  one  place  to  another,  giving  directions,  and  puzzling  every  one 
with  the  variety  of  her  demands.  The  greenhouse  was  stripped  of  its 
rarities  to  deck  the  "  Rose  Bud."  The  vines  round  the  pavilion  were 
trimmed  and  re-trimmed,  every  leaf  was  bidden  to  turn  in  just  such  a  di- 
rection ;  the  turf  sloping  down  from  the  pavilion  was  made  faultlessly 
neat.  Ella  had  decked  herself  with  white  rose-buds,  and  had  arranged 
exquisite  little  ornaments  of  the  same  for  Teddy,  for  she  said, 

"  We  will  have  our  tea  in  the  pavilion,  and  as  Oberon  and  Titania  will 
meet,  after  a  long  absence,  'tis  meet  they  should  wear  their  badges,  and 
that  all  their  guests  should  follow  their  example.  So  accordingly,  she 
loaded  her  father,  31iss  Presten,  aud  myself,  with  flowers,  and  ordered  their 
servants  to  assume  garlands  to  welcome  the  royal  Oberon  to  his  king- 
dom. 

Beep,  overflowing  joy,  met  Teddy  on  his  return,  and  we  were  all,  even 
the  gravest  of  us,  as  gleeful  as  little  children.  "We  had  a  late  tea  in  the 
"  Rose  Bud,"  where  angels  of  mirth  and  love  made  gushing  music  with 
their  unseen  wings.     Said  Teddy, 

"  One  would  think  I  was  a  feudal  lord  returning  to  my  estate  with  a 
young  bride,  and  m}r  numerous  retainers  stood  in  double  rows,  loaded  with 
bridal  favors.  I  almost  expect  to  see  a  jester  appear  before  us  with  his 
cap  and  bells;  for  the  amusement  of  the  goodly  company;  or  a  wandering 
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band  of  minstrels  knock  at  the  postern  for  admittance,  and  sweep  from 
their  harps  wildly  sweet  melodies." 

"  Better  than  that,"  said  Ella;  "I  have  had  my  whole  train  of  fairies 
in  motion,  to  hasten  the  blossoming  of  negligent  buds,  to  deepen  the  green 
of  the  turf,  and  summon  all  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  forest  to  con- 
gregate in  the  old  sycamore,  and  trill  their  sweetest  roundelay.  Hear 
them,"  said  she,  as  they  poured  out  a  gush  of  melody,  seemingly  to  verify 
her  words. 

"  Who  has  been  most  active  ?"  said  Teddy  ;  "  for  I  would  like  to  give 
thanks  to  the  master  spirit." 

"  Oh  Puck  of  course,"  said  Ella;  "he  has  not  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes;  but  has  done  better  for  us  than  that,  for  he  has 
had  your  coming  in  view  for  the  last  two  months,  and  has  fairly  done 
Nature  out  of  conceit  with  herself." 

"  Who  represents  your  ideal  Puck  in  the  flesh  ?"  said  Teddy. 

«  Oh  John,"  said  Ella. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  the  lumbering,  but  good-natured  and 
honest  John,  replying  to  her  commands, 

I  go,  I  go  ;    see  how  I  go  : 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  tartar's  bow. 

"  And  who  next,"  said  Teddy,  "  am  I  indebted  to  for  my  pleasure  ?" 

"  To  Pea  Blossom,"  replied  Ella  ;  "  'twas  she  who  prepared,  with  her 
fairy  fingers,  this  plentiful  repast." 

"Who  is  Pea  Blossom  ?"  asked  Teddy,  again. 

"  Och  an'  'twas  I  faith,  who  got  this  ra'al  nice  supper  for  ye,  an'  I  hopes 
ye  likes  it,"  said  Kitty,  her  mouth  open  from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  eyes 
dancing  with  delight;  "  but  I  did  not  know  1  was  a  pea-blossom  afore." 

"  Oh  Kitty,  you  are  a  pea-blossom,  or  a  peony,  whichever  you  will," 
said  Teddy  ;  while  all  laughed  at  the  striking  resemblance  between  Kitty's 
face  and  a  full  blown  peony. 

"  Who  else,"  said  Teddy,  "  have  made  use  of  their  fairy  gifts  to  heighten 
my  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  think  Titania,  the  queen  of  all,  must  rank  next,"  said  Ella ;  "  for 
no  one  is  more  glad  to  see  you,  or  has  watched  more  earnestly  for  your 
coming.  But  Aunt  Bessie,  and  Papa,  and  Ruth,  have  done  as  much,  or 
more,  than  I  have." 

"  Did  thee  fall  into  bad  company  at  College  ?"  said  Miss  Preston  ;  who, 
in  her  quaker  simplicity,  imagined  that  depravity  ran  riot  at  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

"Oh  no,  Aunt  Bessie,"  said  Teddy;  "there  might  have  been  bad  boys 
at  the  College — indeed  I  suppose  there  were — but  they  never  troubled  me. 
I  had  a  room-mate  who  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  scarcely  ever  associated 
with  any  other." 
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"  Did  they  set  a  good  table  for  thee,  and  keep  thy  clothes  nice  ;  or  did 
they  half  starve  thee/'  continued  Aunt  Bessie.  I  think  thee  must  have 
missed  me  to  do  thy  mending. 

,(I  did  miss  you,  Aunt  Bessie,"  replied  Teddy.  I  missed  you  all  dread- 
fully, but  all  were  kind  to  me,  and  cared  for  me  as  tenderly  as  strangers 
could." 

Aunt  Bessie's  motherly  queries  having  been  answered  satisfactorily,  she 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  said  Ella,  nestliDg 
close  beside  Teddy.     "  Oh  if  it  could  always  last  !" 

"If  it  only  could  !"  said  Teddy,  stooping  to  press  a  kiss  on  her  pure  white 
forhead  ;  which  was  unperceived  by  all  but  me,  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
"  How  beautiful  to  sit  here  and  love  each  other  for  ever,  with  the  beautiful 
stars  looking  down  upon  us  so  gently,  with  the  silver  dew  dropping  so 
musically  into  the  flower-cups ;  and  the  soft  night  winds  whispering  of  the 
far  off  dream-land,  and  bringing  us  the  low  monotonous  chantings  of  its 
spell  weavers.  See,  Ella,  yonder  is  the  star  which  peeps  through  the  folds 
of  my  window-curtain  in  the  city,  and  shines  directly  on  my  face.  I  al- 
ways look  at  that  star  before  I  retire,  and  sing  that  low  sweet  air  you  com- 
posed for  those  words  you  were  pleased  to  call  beautiful ,  and  I  fancy  'tis 
you  Ella,  and  I  can  hear  it  sing  with  me.  I  wake  up  in  the  night  and  'tis 
looking  on  me  with  your  bright  eyes  ;  'tis  the  pale  star  of  my  life." 

"  Teddy,  I  wish  I  icere  that  beautiful  bright  star,"  said  Ella."  "  So  do 
not  I ;  for  though  so  gloriously  beautiful,  it  can  never  be  mine,  and  I  can- 
not wind  my  arms  about  it  and  call  it  sister,  and  feel  sunny  curls  nestling 
against  my  cheek." 

"  Have  you  found  a  sister  in  the  city  you  like  better  than  you  do  me  ?" 
said  Ella.  "  I  sometimes  think  you  will,  for  I  am  not  beautiful  nor  intel- 
lectual as  you  are,  and  you  will  yet  forget  your  sister,  I  fear." 

«  Forget  you,"  said  he,  earnestly.  "  To  me  you  would  outshine  all  the 
glories  of  Mahomets  paradise,  if  you  were  placed  in  the  midst ;  and  I  could 
never  see  any  one  who  could  give  me  half  the  pleasure  one  smile  of  yours' 
can." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Ella. 

"  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "  bring  up  the  'lights.  "  1  am  afraid  we 
shall  become  sad  if  we  sit  in  the  dark  so  still.  Ella  and  Teddy  shall  give 
us  a  song,  but  let  it  be  a  lively-spirited  air  ;  for  methinks  the  children  need 
something  of  the  kind  to  counteract  the  gloom  which  must  have  gathered 
about  them,  while  whispering  so  mysteriously  in  the  corner." 

Lights  were  brought,  the  song  was  sung,  and  then  we  sauntered  slowly 
to  the  house.     Mr.  Preston  was  very  proud  of  the  orphan  boy ;  I  knew  by 
the  fond  smile  with  which  he  bade  him  eood  nis;ht. 
[to  be  continued] 


MOUNT  HERMON— THE  SCENE  OF  THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY   D.    W.    CLARK. 


The  Valley  of  the  Jordan  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains distinguished  both  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  its  connection 
with  sacred  history.  This  range  commences  with  Hermon,  or  Anti-Liban- 
us,  and  extends  north,  skirting  the  eastern  borders  of  the  half  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  of  Glad. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  took 
place  upon  Mount  Tabor.  Ancient  tradition  placed  it  there,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  a  monastery  was  erected  upon  the  summit  of  Tabor  to  commemo- 
rate the  event,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  occur- 
ed.  But  the  only  reason  for  supposing  this,  was  that  Tabor  was  the  high- 
e.  m  uatain  peak  in  Galilee,  and  its  surrounding  beauties  were  unequalled 
in  magnitude  and  grandeur.  Our  Saviour  at  that  time  was  prosecuting  his 
ministry  at  Cesarea  Philippi,  and  it  is  simply  said  he  "went  up  into  a 
mountain,"  and  that  "on  the  next  day"  he  "came  down  from  the  hill." — 
Tabor  was  fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  made  such  a 
journey.  Every  thing  indicates  that  the  mountain  was  nigh  at  hand — in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cesarea.  Thus  the  approximate  locality  of  the 
scene  of  the  transfiguration  is  already  ascertained. 

Now,  within  six  miles  of  the  Ancient  Cesarea  Philippi  stands  Mount 
Paneas,  a  spur  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  shoots  out  into  the  plain  of  Jor- 
dan. The  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  facts  given  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  combine  to  fix  this  as  the  identical  locality  of  that  scene,  in  which 
the  divine  Redeemer  drew  around  him  the  concentrated  light  and  glory  of 
the  resurection  body,  and  caused  it  to  fall  upon  the  dazzled  vision  of  his 
three  disciples. 

The  common  name  Lebanon  is  given  to  the  parallel  ranges  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  Lebanon  signifies  in 
Hebrew  the  white  mountain.  Volney  says  "the  mountain  consists  of  a 
hard  calcareous  stone,  of  a  whitish  color."  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  it  con- 
sists of  whitish  limestone,  and  that  the  rocky  surface  as  it  reflects  the  light 
exhibits  a  whitish  aspect.  Hermon  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  es-Sheikah, 
that  is,  the  elder  mountain,  or  the  old  man's  mountain.  It  derives  this 
name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  between  its  snow-capped  summit  and 
the  hoary  head  of  an  old  man*  It  is  said  to  be  capped  with  snow  during 
the  whole  year.  The  point  of  perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude  is  about 
11,000  feet.  Kitto  assumes  12,000  feet  as  the  probable  hight  of  Hermon. 
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But  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  these  mountains  are  a  naked,  bald, 
and  dreary  desolation.  Their  recesses  are  said  to  contain  not  only  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery,  but  also  some  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  any 
where  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  As  the  traveler  proceeds  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  he  gradually  ascends  till,  at  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
above,  he  finds  himself  upon  a  broad  plateau  of  the  most  extraordinary  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  It  is  in  many  places  clothed  with  thick  forests  and  di- 
versified with  verdant  slopes  or  broken  with  deep  and  rugged  ravines.  As 
we  ascend  this  beauty  and  fertility  insensibly  fade,  and  when  within  about 
four  miles  of  the  summit  the  explorer  enters  the  region  of  eternal  barren- 
ness. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  celebrated  in  the  Scripture  for  their  lofty 
cedars,  pines,  and  other  evergreens,  for  their  luxuriant  vineyards  and  deli- 
cious wines,  for  their  fragrant  plants,  cool  fountains,  living  springs,  and 
flowing  streams.  There,  too,  the  "great  eagles"  spread  their  wings  and 
the  wild  beasts  raven  for  their  prey.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  many 
places  terraced  and  cultivated  with  great  care. 

The  Valley  of  Jordan  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  Upper,  or  el-huleh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  has  its  southern  limit 
at  Lake  Merom,  or  the  "waters  of  Meroin,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scripture. 
And  this  scene  is  one  of  grandeur.  The  waters  of  the  northern  limit,  and 
the  thread  of  the  river  along  the  bottom  of  the  plain  above,  are  indis- 
tinctly defined  by  the  artist.  On  the  right,  however,  the  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain is  prominent  in  the  foreground,  while  the  hoary  crest  of  Hermon  rises 
grandly  in  the  distance. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  transfiguration,  where  the  vision  of 
glorified  humanity  was  revealed  to  human  eyes. 

In  later  years  this  whole  region  has  been  desolated  by  the  bloody  con- 
tests between  the  Maronites  and  Druzes.  The  former  is  made  up  of  the 
debris  of  an  old  sect  professing  Christianity,  but  now  pretty  thoroughly 
heathenized ;  the  latter  is  a  sect  of  Mohammedans.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect the  bloody  scenes  enacted  here  only  a  few  years  since.  It  is  sad  to  see 
a  country  toward  which  .Nature  has  been  so  prolific  in  her  bounty,  and 
which  has  connected  with  it  such  sacred  historical  associations,  so  desolated 
and  ruined. 


The  term  "raid"  now  so  frequently  used,  is  not  an  Americanism,  as   has    \ 
been  supposed ;  but  is  a  word  of  British  origin,  having  the  sanction  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     In  his  best  song  in  "Lady  of  the  Lake/'  occurs  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

"Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid." 


THE  TRUE    MISSION  OF  WOMAN. 


BY   FANNY    GREEN    M DOUGAL. 


It  has  been  said  by  a  learned  lecturer  in  Medical  Science  that  Woman  is 
by  profession,  a  mother.  And  without  the  least  idea  of  curtailing,  or  limit- 
ing in  any  wise,  our  ''proper  and  appropriate  sphere,"  I  must  beg  leave  to 
endorse  the  sentiment,  as  not  only  true,  but  as  the  most  beautiful  and  en- 
nobling truth.  This  office,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to 
merely  external,  or  physical  conditions,  but  has  a  vastly  higher  and  wider 
aim,  scope  and  significance.  Simply  to  have  borne  and  nursed  children,  or 
to  have  fulfilled  the  instincts  of  provision  and  defense  of  her  offspring,  does 
not,  by  any  means,  reach  our  ideal  of  a  true  maternity.  There  are  many 
animals  that  do  all  this,  and  that,  too,  with  a  desperation  of  bravery  and  self 
sacrificing  devotion,  which  very  few  human  mothers  could  equal.  And  yet 
how  many  mere  animal  mothers  there  are,  who  are  led  only  by  a  blind  in- 
stinct; and  though  wanting  in  the  heroism  and  generosity  which  many 
brutes  exhibit,  imagine  themselves  the  most  devoted  of  their   race. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  be  a  common  household  drudge,  or  a  fine  lady — 
improperly  so  called — though  it  maybe  with  the  sincerest,  the  most  devoted 
affection.  To  minister  only  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  whether  in  the  com- 
mon relations  of  ordinary  life,  or  in  the  adornments,  which  are  supposed  to 
constitute  more  especially  the  Lady's  sphere  of  usefulness,  would  not,  by 
any  means,  fill  out  that  perfect  idea  of  maternity,  which  understands,  and 
knows  how  to  nourish,  all  the  unfoldings  of  the  young  life. 

Nor  will  any  abstraction  of  science,  or  literary  ability,  come  much  nearer 
to  the  great  archetype,  which,  as  yet,  is  so  rare,  that  if  one  meets  in  a  whole 
life  but  a  single  embodiment  of  the  true,  complete  mother,  we  may  well 
take  courage,  and  say  that  the  thing  is  possible,  because  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foundation  of  a  true  motherhood  must  be  establish- 
ed on  the  basis  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  harmonious  physical  constitution. 
And  accompanying  this,  as  an  inseparable  adjunct,  there  must  be  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  as  will  enable  her  always  to  deal  tenderly  and 
wisely  with  the  wounderful  mechanism  she  is  to  keep  in  order,  and  such  a 
delicate  spiritual  perception,  as  to  interpert  and  respond  to  the  immortal 
Soul,  which  she  has  invoked  and  clothed  in  flesh. 

To  be  a  true  mother  is  something  very  different,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very 
much  greater  than  to  be  able  to  solve  a  problem,  write  a  Lecture  or  a  book, 
paint  a  picture,  or  to  sit  on  a  golden  throne  and  sway  the  strongest  sceptre 
under  Heaven.  But  something  of  all  these  powers  must  be  developed  in 
the  capacity.    There  should  be  a  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  of 
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the  knowing  or  observing  faculties,  and  of  the  affection  or  poetic  qualities 
of  the  mind,  combined  with  the  loving  dignity  of  the  true  teacher,  and  the 
unimpeachable  presence  of  the  governing  power.  Nor  should  this  strong  ar- 
ray of  needful  qualifications  discourage  any;  for  they  are  all  native  to  the 
human  soul,  and  if  not  apparent,  have  only  to  be  called  forth.  The  bene- 
ficent tendencies  of  this  character,  are  shown  in  the  fact,  that  a  preparation 
for  its  duties,  does  not  develope  merely  one  faculty,  or  a  single  group  of 
faculties,  but  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  truthfully  vigorously  and 
harmoniously. 

If,  then,  a  woman  is  not  well  educated,  that  is,  if  she  has  not  so  much  love 
of  philosophy,  as  will  interest  her  in  all  the  phenomena  of  every-day  life, 
and  lead  her  to  enquire  into  the  various  conditions  and  laws  of  being,  let 
her,  by  all  means,  seek  to  cultivate  it.  Otherwise  she  is  wanting  in  one  of 
the  first  requisites  of  motherhood — the  capability  of  giving  true  and  satis- 
factroy  answers,  to  questions  that  will  come,  even  from  children  of  ordinary 
intellect.  Man  is  naturally  a  reasoning  animal,  as  may  be  seen  by  this,  that 
every  little  child  whose  mental  development  has  been  unchecked,  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  facts,  but  demands  reasons. 

Then  let  her  who  is  deficient  in  capacity  of  replying  to  the  questions  of  a 
little  child,  put  away  the  Fashion  plates,  and  put  herself  to  school.  Let  her 
in  the  first  place,  study  something  of  the  elements  of  Natural  science,  that 
she  may  interpret  and  explain  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  external 
world.  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Birds,  Quadrapeds,  Shells,  and  In- 
sects, would  if  properly  taken  up  be  full  of  interest,  and  soon  become  more 
attractive  than  the  most  sensational  romance,  that  was  ever  dressed  in  pink 
or  yellow.  She  may  then  take  up  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  the 
Abstract  Sciences. 

It  is  not  necossory,  by  any  means,  that  the  mother  should  be  a  great 
scholar  in  these  several  branches.  But  she  should  have  more  or  less  ac- 
quaintance with  them  all.  And  if  she  have  but  the  aptitude — the  taste 
developed,  she  may  study  with  her  child,  and  thus  add  the  zest  of  compan- 
ionship, which  will  make  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil  get  more  en- 
dearing, because  there  will  be  a  mutual  delight  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  their  pleasure,  though  it  may  differ  in  degree,  will  be  the  same  in 
kind. 

For  the  encouragement  of  mothers,  whose  own  opportunity  of  education 
has  been  limited,  I  mention  a  remark,  lately  made  by  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
found thought  and  fine  culture.  In  refering  to  his  early  experience,  he 
had  educated  himself  entirely ,  bykeejring  school.  And,  in  this  way,  through 
the  mental  and  moral  instincts  of  maturity,  many  good  mothers,  while  en- 
structing  their  children,  have  educated  themselves,  unfolding  most  happi- 
ly their  own  powers,  while  assisting  the  development  of  their  children.     A 
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few  steps  in  advance,  and  a  true  will  to  work,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
in  most  cases.  And  how  much  stronger  will  be  the  sympathy — how  much 
more  endearing  the  relationship — where  not  only  the  affections,  but  the  va- 
ried intellects,  at  once  nurtured  and  infused,  unfolded  and  grow  together. 
This  is  what  will,  and  must,  ere  long,  make  learning  pleasant,  and  every 
true  home  a  paradise. 

Could  the  gay  and  thoughtless  only  comprehend  the  real  pleasure  of 
such  a  task,  they  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  their  false  pleasures  for  its 
attainment.  The  stimuli  of  mere  amusement  would  soon  fall  upon  even 
the  most  frivolous  mind.  Their  sameness  wearies  and  disappoints  the  mind 
as  their  hollowness  sickens  the  heart.  If,  then,  I  may  address  those  who 
command  a  choice  in  the  means  of  happiness,  I  would  say  that  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  could  never  equal  those  of  a  healthy,  intelligent  mother; 
educating  in  and  through  herself,  healthy  and  intelligent  children. 

And  the  time  is  coming,  whether  ye  will,  or  whether  ye  will  not — when 
the  great  questions  of  Social  Reform,  and  especially  of  a  True  Maternity, 
must  be  tried  by  every  fireside,  and  familiarly  expounded  around  every 
board.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  in  every  great  change  there  must  be  radi- 
cal measures.  And,  as  the  Motherhood  precedes  all  other  relations,  and 
even  envolves  all  other  conditions  of  the  human  rudiment,  so  must  it  beset 
right  in  all  things,  before  there  can  be  any  essential  progress. 

I  call  on  Woman,  the  first  Teacher,  the  earliest  companion,  the  best  friend 
the  most  endearing  associate  of  the  human  being,  in  his  most  impressible, 
and  receptive  periods  and  conections ;  by  the  holy  love  and  the  sacred 
duties  of  her  maternity,  let  her  prepare  and  educate  herself  for  this  most 
pleasing  relationship.  If  she  cannot  make  the  effort  for  herself  alone,  the 
devine  instincts  of  her  mother-heart  will  be  her  own  salvation.  She  will 
do  this,  and  more,  if  she  only  understands  that  it  will  be  the  present  and 
eternal  blessing  of  her  child.  Beautiful  instinct  of  human  motherhood, 
which  not  only  gives  nurture  and  form  to  the  body,  but  the  sweetest  affec- 
tions, the  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  to  the  heart,  immortal  beauty  to  the 
whole  character  and  the  loftiest  aspirations,  with  an  inextinguishable  and 
ever-growing  capacity  of  happiness,  to  the  soul. 

Let  woman  generally,  and  young  women  about  to  enter  the  married  state 
most  especially,  take  home  these  important  ideas,  and  seek,  beyond  all  other 
things,  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  relations  they  have  either  en- 
gaged in,  or  are  about  to  assume. 

The  world  can  never  be  made  greatly  better  until  mothers  comprehend 
the  part,  they  are  to  act  in  the  renovation  of  society,  and  prepare  themselves 
for  the  most  important  relations  they  are  to  sustain.  If  by  any  magic  pow- 
er, women  could  be  generally  awakened  to  the  all-engrossing  claims  of  this 
subject — could  they  only  place  it  in  the  right  point  of  view,  and  throw  what 
light  they  have  already  developed  directly  upon  it — they  would  accomplish 
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greater  mericales  of  change  than  even  the  most  enlightned  may  now  fully  ap- 
prehend. If  only  one  could  be  brought  to  perceive  and  adopt  this  exalting 
idea,  there  would  be  created  a  current  ot  perpetual  good,  which,  through  all 
ages,  may  be  traced  by  the  blessing  it  has  given,  as  we  follow  a  covert  stream, 
only  by  the  greeness,  that  reveals  the  course  of  the  hidden  waters. 

What  a  wonderful  truth  is  this.  Every  action,  every  word,  every  thought 
of  good  is  infinite;  because  it  not  only  sprang  from,  but  it  flows  back  into 
the  great  Sea  of  Blessing,  which  has  neither  begining,  nor  end,  nor  division, 
nor  measure,  nor  boundary — the  Life  of  God  and  of  all  who  partake  of  his 
life.  Like  the  ocean  spray,  it  is  continually  diffusing  itself,  only  to  be  again 
concentrated  and  returned,  again  repeatedly  sent  forth,  in  ever  more  refined, 
ever  more  exalted  forms  of  wisdom,  love  and  beauty. 

Let  the  thoughtful  mother,  whose  heart  sickens  in  view  of  her  own  unde- 
veloped condition,  and  who  shrinks  from  doing  any  thing,  because  she  cannot 
accomplish  all,  rejoice  in  achieving  whatever  she  may ;  for  by  the  very  ef- 
fort to  do  something  worthey  of  herself  as  a  mother,  she  is  planting  seeds 
of  imperishable  life — she  is  nourishing  germs  of  immortal  beauty  and  re- 
nown— she  is  entering  into  the  life,  and  purposes,  and  power  of  God. 

Then  let  us  on  every  fitting  occasion  preach  to  Woman,  and  exhort  her, 
first,  last,  chiefly,  to  assume  the  high  honors  which  God  and  Nature  have 
awarded  her,  by  making  herself  worthy  her  vocation  as  a  Mother  as  the 
beneficent  leader  of  the  great  Home  Mission,  which,  could  it  once  be  suc- 
cessfully established,  would  soon  send  forth  a  power  to  civilize,  and  enlight- 
en, and  christianize  the  world. 


MAJOR  B.  HUNT. 


FROM   THE   ECLECTIC    MAGAZINE. 


The  death  of  Major  Hunt  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  by  an 
unhappy  accident  while  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  occasioned  univer- 
sal regret  and  sadness  wherever  this  gifted  and  excellent  officer  was  known. 
To  science  his  loss  is  great.  In  the  very  prime  of  life  and  power,  he  had  al- 
ready added  many  important  contributions  to  our  stock  of  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  engaged  for  many  months  in 
elaborating  his  novel  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  Molecular  Physics,  some 
outlines  of  which,  he  had  already  presented  at  one  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Major  Hunt  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  from  New  York,  in  1841,  and  was  graduated  in  July,  1845,  as  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  Assistant  Prof- 
essor of  Engineering  at  the  Military  Academy,  from  1846  to  1849.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  first   became  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  this 
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Journal,  his  earliest  paper  "On  the  dispersion  of  light,"  appearing  in  vol- 
ume vii,  p.  364,  and  from  that  time  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  on  vari- 
ous physical  subjects,  his  papers  being  always  marked  by  originality  and 
power  of  generalization.  The  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  also  contain  numerous  papers  from  his  pen.  One  of  his  latest 
productions,  Union  Foundations,  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  physical  reasons 
for  American  national  unity,  a  very  readable  and  ingenious  paper,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  glowing  patriotism.  We  should  add  to  these  his  proper  profess- 
ional papers  on  Engineering  topics. 

For  some  two  years  past,  Major  Hunt  had  been  engaged  under  a  special 
commission  in  perfecting  a  sxibmarine  battery  of  his  own  invention,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  very  properly  kept  secret.  He  had  just  completed  this 
apparatus  and  perfected  his  system,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  was  engaged 
in  making  a  final  experiment  on  board  a  vessel  some  five  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  The  gun  (a  breech  loader)  had  been  fired  in  the  sub- 
merged cell,  when,  from  an  unwonted  escape  of  smoke  in  the  vessel,  Major 
Hunt  who  was  on  deck  with  his  men,  was  induced  to  go  below  to  ascertain 
what  the  difficulty  was,  and  there  was  suffocated  by  the  irrespirable  gases; 
he  succeeded  in  partly  ascending  to  the  companion  way,  and  extended  a 
hand  as  a  signal  for  relief.  An  attendant  seized  the  hand;  but  at  the  same 
instant  exhaustion  caused  him  to  fall  into  the  hold  where  he  lay  with  his 
face  in  a  pool  of  water.  One  of  the  men  descended  instantly  to  his  relief, 
but  succeeded  only  in  raising  his  head  out  of  the  water,  when  in  turn  over- 
come by  foul  gases,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  escape  from  the 
apartment.  Another  man  partially  succeeded  in  securing  a  rope  to  the 
fallen  officer,  but,  sad  to  relate,  in  the  effort  to  raise  him  the  fastening  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  heavily  a  second  time,  producing,  as  is  supposed,  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  He  was  not  extricated  until,  by  throwing  down  water, 
the  atmosphere  was  so  far  renewed  as  a  render  it  possible  to  go  into  the 
hold,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  surgical  aid  could  be  obtained,  owing  to 
their  distance  from  shore,  when  it  was  alas !  too  late.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, and,  as  a  soldier  should,  in  the  service  ot  his  country,  not,  indeed, 
on  the  battlefield,  but  with  his  armor  on,  and  while  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
most  important  application  of  scientific  principles  to  defensive  war. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  military  honors  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy  on  Monday,  October  5th,  where  he  sleeps  in  the  Military  Ceme- 
tery amid  the  honored  remains  of  many  companions-in-arms,  who  have  fal- 
len on  various  fields  in  their  country's  service,  or  while  engaged  in  the  more 
peaceful  duties  of  their  profession. 

Major  Hunt  was  about  40  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  son.  A  fuller  notice  of  his  life  and  labors  will  ap- 
pear in  a  future  issue  of  this  Journal.     The  Conneceticut  Academy   sent 
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Prof.  Alex.  0.  Twining  as  a  delegate  to  represent  them,  and  the  men  of 
science  in  Connecticut  at  the  funeral,  and  from  the  report  of  this  delegation 
submitted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Academy,  we  have  drawn  the  details  of 
Major  Hunt's  tragical  death. 


T  0-M  OEKOW, 


BY  PASCAL  LOOMIS. 


To-morrow  ! 
Promised  time  with  plenty  blest — 
Youth  looks  for  with  longing  zest. 
The  aged  as  a  day  of  rest. 

On  the  morrow, 
Weal  or  sorrow? 

To-morrow ! 
The  maid  becomes  a  blushing  wife, 
Another  being  brought  to  life, 
Another  mortal  quit  the  strife. 
On  the  morrow, 
Weal  or  sorrow  ? 

To-morrow  ! 
Flowers  will  fade  and  flowers  will  bloom, 
Flowers  will  crown  the  bride  and  groom, 
Flowers  of  love  will  deck  the  tomb, 
On  the  morrow, 
Weal  or  sorrow  ? 

To-morrow ! 
Cloud  or  sunshine — who  doth  know  ? 
Fate  will  joy  and  trouble  sow — 
Time  will  reap  and  Death  will  mow, 
On  the  morrow. 
Weal  or  sorrow  ? 

To-morrow ! 
The  cup  of  joy  with  woe  may  fill, 
Or  may  the  troubled  waters  still, 
Who  can  tell  what  Gnd  doth  will, 
On  the  morrow, 
Weal  or  sorrow  ? 


THE  PLACE  WE  FILL. 


If  society  were  arranged  according  to  talent  and  capacity,  and  each  de- 
partment occupied  by  those  best  adapted,  and  best  calculated  to  fill  them, 
what  a  commotion  of  change  and  interchange,  would  take  place  in  mansion 
and  hut,  office  and  farm;  what  additions  would  be  made  to  high  life  from 
the  cottage  and  country,  farm  houses  and  work-shops.  How  many  hard 
hands  would  grow  soft  while  wielding  the  pen,  and  soft  hands  become  hard- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  plough  and  reaper.  How  the  merchants  would  till 
the  soil,  and  the  editors  sell  the  produce ;  how  the  "doctors"  would  drop 
the  lance  and  powders,  and  take  up  the  last  and  awl ;  the  city  coquette 
would  grow  skillful  in  the  culinary  department,  and  the  school  teacher  pre- 
side over  the  "rnite  society;  how  some  of  the  poets  would  take  charge  of  an 
omnibus,  express  packages,  or  a  ferry-boat,"  while  the  farmer  would  go  to 
the  Legislature,  clerks  would  find  their  business  affinities  in  the  pinery  and 
harvest  fields,  and  some  of  the  city  police  be  better  adapted  to  dress  stone 
in  State  Prisons.  Some  of  the  Judges  would  slip  down  to  the  "box,"  and 
the  man  on  trial  take  the  bench ;  "birds  of  politics"  would  find  rest  in  the 
"Insane  Asylum/'  and  many  of  the  inmates  be  fully  sane  enough  to  pre- 
scribe for  them.  High  blood  would  ebb  in  different  veins,  and  aristocracy 
go  out  of  its  own  garden  gate  into  the  ally. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Wright,  on  Chestnut  Avenue,  who  plays  chess  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  belle  in  the  evening,  would  feel  very  much  out  of  place  in  Mrs- 
Gibbin's  milk-cart,  taking  the  responsibility  of  driving  an  honest  horse,  and 
dealing  out  the  milk  to  various  customers,  clad  in  Mrs.  Gribbins'  wollen 
shawl  and  hood,  in  which  a  subdued  black  is  the  predominating  color,  and 
a  conspicuous  crown  the  predominating  feature;  in  mental  capacity  and 
pure  common  sense  she  would  fill  the  position  with  more  grace  than  Mrs. 
Gribbins,  and  the  latter  lady,  with  a  little  brushing  of  mind,  would  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  take  charge  of  the  mansion  on  Chestnut  Avenue. 

Were  all  social  positions  filled  by  perfect  adaptions,  coats  and  kids  would 
suffer  a  singular  handling,  professions  be  stormed  anew,  and  titles  crown 
different  names.  The  Assembly,  Pulpit,  Sanctum,  Congress,  Banks  and 
Courts  would  each  take  a  thorough  emetic. — [Ed. 

How  to  Fold  a  Dress. — Ladies,  this  is  the  way  Mrs.  S.  R.  Bowman,  of 
Philadelphia,  folds  her  dress.  She  communicates  the  important  informa- 
tion to  the  American  Agriculturist : 

Take  the  exact  quarters  of  the  dress  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  to  the 
sleeve,  double  them  together  with  the  bosom  out;  then  on  the  bed  lay  the 
skirt  perfectly  smooth,  and  begin  at  the  bottom  to  fold  it  up  just  the  width 
of  the  trunk  or  drawer.     The  waist  and  sleeves  will  fold  nicely  together. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  "DUNCE." 


There  is  a  little  word  not  in  common  nse  among  us,  an  inquiry  into  the 
pedigree  of  which  will  lay  open  to  us  an  important  page  in  the  intell, 
ectual  history  of  the  world.  We  may  all  know  what  a  "dunce"  is,  hut 
we  may  not  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  quarter  whence  the  word  has 
been  derived.  Certain  theologians  in  the  middle  ages  were  termed  school- 
men ;  being  so  called  because  they  were  formed  in  the  cloister  and  cathe- 
dral schools  which  Charlemagne  had  founded — men  not  to  be  lightly  spo- 
ken of,  as  now  they  often  are  by  those  who  never  read  a  line  of  their  works 
and  have  not  a  tithe  of  their  wit;  who  moreover  little  guess  how  many  of 
the  most  familiar  words  which  they  employ,  or  misemploy,  have  descended 
to  them  from  these.  "Real,"  "virtual,"  "entity,"  "nonentity,"  "equivoca- 
tion," all  these,  with  many  more  unknown  to  classical  Latin,  but  which  now 
have  beeome  almost  necessities,  were  first  coined  by  the  school-men,  and 
passing  over  from  them  into  the  language  of  those  more  or  less  interested  in 
their  speculations,  have  gradually  filtered  through  the  successive  strata  of 
society,  till  now  they  have  reached,  some  of  them,  to  quite  the  lowest. — 
At  the  revival  of  learning,  however,  their  works  fell  out  of  favor  ;  they  were 
not  written. in  classical  Latin;  the  form  in  which  their  speculations  were 
thrown  was  often  unattractive ;  it  was  mainly  in  their  authority  that  the 
Romanish  church  found  support  for  many  of  its  periled  dogmas  ;  on  all 
which  accounts,  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  intellectual  progress  and  ad- 
vance to  have  broken  with  them  and  altogether  thrown  off  their  yoke. — 
Some,  however,  still  cling  to  these  School-men,  and  to  one  in  particular, 
Duns  Scotus,  the  teacher  of  the  Franciscan  order;  and  many  times  an  ad- 
herent of  the  old  learning  would  seek  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  ap- 
peal to  its  great  doctor,  familiarly  called  Duns;  while  the  others  would 
contemptuously  rejoin,  "Oh,  you  are  a  Dunsman,"  or  more  briefly,  You  are 
a  Duns" — or,  "This  is  a  piece  of  dunsery  ;"  and  inasmuch  as  the  new 
learning  was  ever  enlisting  more  and  more  of  the  genius  and  scholarship  of 
the  age  on  its  side,  the  title  became  more  and  more  a  term  of  scorn :  "Re- 
member ye  not  ?"  says  Tyndal,  "how  within  these  thirty  years  and  far  less 
the  old  barking  curs,  Dunces'  disciples,  and  likewise  called  Scotists,  the 
children  of  darkness,  raged  in  every  pulpit  against  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
brew. .  , 

A  man  in  New  York  is  fitting  up  a  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
icebergs  to  India,  where  they  sell  for  six  cents  a  pound.  Another  proposes 
to  do  still  better — to  fit  a  screw  in  the  iceberg  itself,  and  thus  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  ship-building.     Cute  chaps,  both  of  em. 
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A  Great  Waterfall. — A  detachment  of  troops  recently  scouting  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Snake,  or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  discovered  a 
waterfall  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  called  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  The  entire  volume  of  Snake  river  pours  over  a 
sheer  precipice  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  high ;  thirty-eight  feet 
higher  than  Niagara.  Snake  river  is  full  as  large  as  the  Niagara,  and  the 
cascade  is  one  solid  sheet  or  body. 

The  locality  of  this  immense  waterfall  is  near  the  point  heretofore  desig- 
nated as  the  Great  Shoshone,  or  Salmon  Falls  of  that  river,  but  they  have 
always  been  enveloped  in  mystery. 

Almost  a  dozen  years  ago  the  writer  passed  along  the  Snake  river  road. 
For  two  days  he  heard  the  roaring  of  these  falls,  but  learned  no  more  re- 
specting them  that  if  they  had  been  in  the  moon.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  making  a  descent  of  seven  hundred  feet  in 
seven  miles,  and  the  sound  gave  color  to  the  report. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  across  that  great  plain  Snake  river  flows  through 
a  canon,  with  vertical  walls,  hundreds  of  feet  high.  It  is  only  at  long 
intervals  that  salient  points  are  found  by  which  the  river  can  be  reached. 
The  road  crosses  from  point  to  point  of  the  bends,  only  approaching  close 
to  the  river  where  there  is  a  chance  to  descend  for  water.  From  these 
facts  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  adventurers  that  have 
crossed  the  plains  ever  looked  upon  the  Great  Falls. 

The  great  discoverers  report,  besides  the  main  cataract,  many  others  of 
less  hight — varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  each — near  by.  Some  day 
they  will  be  visited  by  the  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker,  and  looked  upon  as 
frequently  and  familiarly  as  Niagara  is  to-day  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that 
with  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  their  surroundings,  they  are  as  far  beyond 
Niagara  as  Niagara  now  excels  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Holmes  says,  in  the  Atlantic :  "Mr.  Beecher  is  a  strong  healthy 
man  in  mind  and  body.  His  nerves  have  never  been  corrugated  with  alco- 
hol ;  his  thinking  marrow  is  not  brown  with  tobacco  fumes,  like  a  meer- 
schaum, as  are  the  brains  of  so  many  unfortunate  Americans;  he  is  the 
same  lusty,  warm-hearted,  strong-fibered,  brave-hearted,  bright-souled, 
clear-eyed  creature  that  he  was  when  the  college  boys  at  Amherst  acknowl- 
edged him  as  the  chiefest  among  their  football  kickers." 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  their  residence  in  New  York.  There  was  a  profusion 
of  golden  presents.  The  Commodore's  gift  to  his  matron  bride  was  a  min- 
iature propeller  of  pure  gold,  fashioned  after  the  Roanoke,  twenty  inches 
long  and  five  wide,  with  revolving  towers,  which  filled  the  room  with  music 
whenever  the  delicate  machinery  was  set  in  motion. 
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Anecdote  op  Charlotte  Bronte. — At  the  end  of  1847  a  novel  was 
published  which  quickly  passed  from  professional  readers  of  fiction  into  the 
hands  of  almost  every  one  who  had  any  interest  in  English  literature. 
Grave  business  men,  who  seldom  adventured  into  lighter  reading  than  the 
Times,  found  themselves  sitting  until  midnight  entranced  in  its  pages,  and 
feverish  with  curiosity  until  they  had  engrossed  the  final  mystery  of  its 
plot.  Devoured  by  excitement,  many  returned  to  its  pages  to  note  anew 
its  felicities  of  diction,  and  the  graphic,  if  sometime  rude,  force  with  which 
character,  seenery,  and  events  were  portrayed.  That  novel  was  Jane  Eyre, 
by  Currer  Bell.  Who  was  Currer  Bell  ?  was  the  world's  question.  "Was 
Currer  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  The  truth  of  the  case  was  so  surprising  as  to 
be  quite  out  of  the  range  of  conjecture.  Jane  Eyre,  a  work  which  in  parts 
seemed  welded  with  the  strength  of  a  Titan,  was  the  performance  of  a 
delicate  lady  of  thirty,  who  had  little  experience  of  the  world  beyond  her 
father's  lonely  parsonage  of  Haworth,  set  high  among  the  bleak  Yorkshire 
moors.  Even  her  father  did  not  learn  the  secret  of  his  daughter's  author- 
ship until  her  book  was  famous.  One  afternoon  she  went  into  his  study 
and  says — "  Papa,  I've  been  writing  a  book."  "  Have  you,  dear  V' 
"  Yes  ;  and  I  want  you  to  read  it."  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  try  my  eyes  too 
much."  "  But  it  is  not  in  manuscript,  it  is  printed."  "  My  dear  !  you've 
never  thought  of  the  expense  it  will  be.  It  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  a  loss, 
for  how  can  you  get  a  book  sold  ?  No  one  knows  you  or  your  name." 
"  But,  papa,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a  loss ;  no  more  will  you,  if  you  will 
let  me  read  you  a  review  or  two,  and  tell  you  more  about  it."  So  she  sat 
down  and  read  some  of  the  reviews  to  her  father ;  and  then  gave  him  a 
copy  of  Jane  Eyre,  she  left  him  to  read  it.  When  he  came  to  tea,  he  said, 
"  Girls,  do  you  know  Charlotte  has  been  writing  a  book,  and  it  is  much 
better  than  likely  ?" — Book  of  Days. 

A  Compliment  to  American  Gentlemen. — An  accomplished  lady, 
in  a  recent  contribution  to  Frazier's  Magazicne,  says :  "If  any  time  I 
need  to  find  a  gentleman,  who  should  aid  me  in  my  little  difficulties  of  trav- 
el, or  show  me  a  kindness  with  that  consideration  of  a  woman  which  is  the 
true  tone  of  manly  courtesy,  then  I  should  desire  to  find  a  North  American 
gentleman.  They  are  simply  the  most  kind  and  courteous  of  any  peo- 
ple." 

M.  About,  in  a  recent  publication,  says  of  an  avaricious  man,  that  "it 
has  been  proved  that  after  having  kindled  his  fire,  he  stuck  a  cork  in  the 
end  of  the  bellows  to  save  the  little  wind  that  was  left  in  them." 

A  couple  announces  in  Providence  Post,  their  marriage,  and  add  to  the 
notice. — "No  cards — nor  any  money  to  get  them  with." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"At  least,  Edwards,  you  had  better  keep  yourself  close  till  evening.  I 
cannot  tell  what  Morville  may  have  done  about  this  already.  I'm  going 
out  now,  and  you  can  think  the  matter  over.  If  anything  better  occurs  to 
you,  why  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  out  of  this  scrape ;  just  put  down 
that  curtain,  and  I'll  lock  the  door  as  I  go  out.  You  are  not  to  aDswer  any 
knocks,  you  know,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

Still  Arthur  was  silent. 

"If  you  have  any  commissions,"  added  Mr.  Merrill,  as  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  door  knob — "any  thing  that  I  can  execute  without  exciting 
suspicion,  I'm  at  your  service  ;  or  if  you  wish  to  write  to  your  wife,  there 
is  pen  and  paper,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  delivered  to  her." 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs  muttering  to  himself :  "I 
suppose  I  am  a  fool  for  burning  my  fingers  with  this  affair;  what  do  I  care 
whether  the  fellow  goes  to  San  Quentin  or  not?" 

^  ;K  *  *  *  iK  ■% 

"Where  is  Miss  Morville  ?"  enquired  Philip  of  the  servant  he  met  in  the 
hall  of  his  own  house,  that  same  afternoon. 

The  girl  gave  him  a  wondering  startled  look  and  answered : 

"She's  not  well,  she  said,  sir ;  she's  in  her  own  room,  I'm  thinking." 

Philip  went  almost  noiselessly  up  the  broad  staircase  and  through  the 
upper  hall  and  knocked  at  Isabel's  door. 

She  was,  indeed,  looking  pale  and  ill.  She  regarded  him,  as  the  servant 
had  done,  with  a  wondering  half  frightened  stare.  He  handed  her  an  open 
letter  only  saying  calmly  : 

"That  was  dropped  into  my  box,  to-day,  by  mistake,  I  suppose.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  opened  it,  but  it  is  too  late  now." 

She  took  the  letter  and  glanced  over  it.  Anger,  mortification  and  ter- 
ror struggled  for  a  moment  in  her  face;  she  made  an  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing, and  then  sinking  into  a  chair  burst  into  hysterical  sobs  and  tears. — 
Philip  looked  at  her  once,  and  then  shut  the  door  and  went  away  with  the 
same  white  set  face. 

The  afternoon  wore  away.  Dinner  was  put  on  the  table;  the  bell  rang 
once — twice,  but  no  one  came  to  the  dining  room.     Miss  Morville  sent  down 
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word  that  she  was  too  unwell  to  rise;  Mr.  Morville  was  in  his  room,  and 
neither  of  the  servants  liked  to  disturb  him.  So  the  meal  was  carried  away 
untouched;  the  servants  wondering,  and  one  of  them  feeling  particularly 
uncomfortable  at  the  unwonted  state  of  things  in  the  house. 

Twilight  came  on,  and  then  Isabel  Morville,  wretched  and  terror  strick- 
en, crept  softly  into  the  hall.  She  had  never  stopped  to  think  of  conse- 
quences in  her  heartless  sensual  self-indulgence.  She  had  calculated  con- 
fidently on  the  matter  being  forever  buried  in  secrecy.  Now  she  feared, 
she  knew  not  what ;  Philip  had  shown  traits  of  character  she  had  never 
dreamed  he  possessed;  "what  will  he  do?"  washer  terrified  thought. — 
Mary  had  said  that  Mr.  Morville  was  still  in  his  room.  Acting  under  a 
sudden  impulse  she  crept  to  the  door  and  looked  through  the  key  hole. — 
The  gas  was  burning  brightly  within,  and  Philip  sat  by  the  table  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  door.  Such  a  face  as  it  was!  Till  that  day  she 
had  never  seen  him  but  as  the  commonplace  plodding  man  of  business,  or 
the  kind  patient  devoted  friend  and  lover.  She  had  not  dreamed  that  such 
terrible  passions  rankled  in  his  heart.  She  glanced  from  his  face  to  the 
table*  and  his  employment.  The  parts  of  a  revolver  lay  scattered  on  the 
baize  cover,  and  he  was  cooley  and  carefully  cleaning  and  putting  them  to- 
gether. What  could  it  mean  ?  She  knew  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying fire  arms;  she  did  not  dare  to  think  what  might  be  in  his  heart;  she 
crept  back  to  her  own  room  with  a  shuddering  horror  through  all  her  veins. 
Sitting  there,  cowering  by  the  window,  she  heard  him  go  down  stairs  and 
saw  him  pass  out  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

And  in  the  gathering  darkness  in  Mr.  Merrill's  room,  Arthur  Edwards 
still  paced  uneasily  to  and  fro. 

"I  can't  believe,  Mr.  Merrill,  that  anything  will  ever  come  of  it,"  he  was 
saying;  "Morville  couldn't  seriously  have  intended  to  carry  out  such  an  ab- 
surd purpose." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Merrill.  "As  I  told  you,  I  have  not  seen-him,  or 
heard  anything  about  it,  since  this  morning.  I  went  around  to  his  .place 
of  business  on  purpose  to  see  if  he  would  speak  of  it,  but  he  was  not  in. — 
It  is  not  like  him,  however,  to  let  a  thing  drop  after  he  has  once  made  up 
his  mind  to  it." 

"Pshaw !  I  think  I  had  better  just  go  over  to  Oakland  to-morrow  in  the 
first  boat.  Let  them  arrest  me  if  they  want  to;  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
can  bring  forward  any  proofs  that  will  bear  examination." 

"Do  you  really  believe  it  is  not  possible  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Merrill,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  Arthur's  face. 

The  latter  evidently  winced  under  the  question  and  the  scrutiny;  he 
grew  suddenly  pale,  and  dropped  his  eyes,  saying  with  an  evident  effort  to 
speak  indifferently  : 
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"Of  course  not;  and  he'll  find  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  scared  by  a  few 
threats." 

He  paused  a  moment  with  a  covert  glance  at  his  auditor,  as  if  to  observe 
the  effect  of  what  he  had  said,  and  then  added: 

"But  I  can't  stay  cooped  up  here  any  longer.  I  must  go  out  on  the  street 
and  find  a  man  I  wish  very  much  to  see.  I  will  come  back  here  and  re- 
port myself  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  I  haven't  decided  to  reject  your  offer, 
by  any  means;  its  a  liberal  one,  and  that's  just  the  kind  ot  undertaking  I 
would  like,  only  it's  too  sudden,  and  I  have  other  matters  on  hand  just 
now." 

"There  is  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  news  before  long  from  that  part  of  the 
country  that  will  astonish  us  all.  There  will  be  a  regular  stampede  up 
there  by  spring." 

"Well,"  said  Arthur,  "I'll  report  myself  here  as  I  said." 

"There's  no  need  of  that,  I  shall  have  to  go  down  on  the  wharf  this  eve- 
ning ;  the  vessel  lies  out  in  the  stream,  and  I  have  to  see  about  sending  on 
board  some  papers  and  other  matters.  I  will  be  on  Pacific  street  wharf  at 
ten,  and  you  can  come  to  me  there.  I  will  have  the  letter  ready  and  keep 
the  chance  open  for  you  till  that  time." 

It  was  a  chilly,  dark,  disagreeable  evening.  The  south  wind  blew  in 
fitful  gusts,  and  people  remarked  that  the  first  rain-storm  of  the  season  was 
evidently  coming  on.  Arthur  walked  about  in  search  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  had  business,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  more  frequented 
streets  and  feeling  in  his  secret  heart  not  a  little  apprehensive  even  in  the 
darkness.  .  Notwithstanding  what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Merrill,  he  thought 
it  very  possible  that  the  police  might  already  be  on  his  track.  But  after  a 
little  time,  finding  himself  unmolested,  he  began  to  feel  less  uneasy,  and 
not  having  found  the  person  sought,  he  ventured  on  to  Montgomery  street 
and  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  watch- 
ing the  crowd  that  poured  in.  He  had  stopped  but  a  few  seconds  and  was 
just  turning  away,  when  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  the  figure  of  a  small 
man  wrapped  in  a  Spanish  cloak  standing  by  the  door  way  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wall.  There  was  something  strange  in  the  man's  manner  and  attitude. 
Arthur  had  hardly  time  to  think  so  when  the  stranger  moved  a  little,  their 
eyes  met,and  he  recognised  Philip  Morville.  Arthur  Edwards  never  for- 
got that  look ;  it  thrilled  through  him  freezing  the  very  marrow  in  his 
bones,  for  there  was  murder  in  it.  In  the  same  instant  a  hand  was  thrust 
out  from  under  the  Spanish  cloak,  the  polished  mountings  of  a  pistol  gleam- 
ed in  the  light  from  the  doorway,  and  Arthur  distinctly  heard  it's  sharp 
click  It  all  passed  in  a  flash;  with  the  quick  instinct  of  self  preservation 
Arthur  sprang  aside;  the  mixed  crowd  favored  him;  the  next  moment  he 
was   crowded  into  a  corner  almost  behind   the  ticket  vendor,  and  he  saw 
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Philip  Morville  pass  him  going  on  with  the  crowd,  his  right  hand  again  un- 
der his  cloak,  clutching — Arthur  knew  what. 

"He  thinks  I  have  gone  into  the  theatre — he  is  looking  for  me — he  mean 
to  kill  me,"  were  Arthur's  terrified,  disjointed  thoughts.  He  neither 
moved  nor  breathed  till  the  cloaked  figure  disappeared,  and  then  he  rushep 
again  into  the  street.  Up  and  down,  through  unfrequented  places  and  un- 
lighted  alleys  he  hurried,  it  seemed  to  him,  lor  hours,  not  daring  to  stop 
any  where — not  daring  to  come  near  any  of  the  great  thoroughfares,  fancy- 
ing every  moment  that  he  was  followed, — seeing  in  every  chance  pedestri- 
an, the  figure  in  the  black  Spanish  cloak  that  was  to  him  the  shadow  of 
doom.  He  could  not  go  to  Mr.  Merrill's  room — that  gentleman  would  not 
be  in — and  he  did  not  dare  go  elsewhere.  He  was  not  at  heart  a  coward, 
but  there  was  the  fear  of  arrest  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  figure  with  the 
pistol  and  those  murderous  eyes  on  the  other.  He  had  no  longer  any  hesi- 
tation about  going  on  board  the  Helen  and  Mary  that  night,  but  it  yet 
wanted  some  time  of  the  hour  when  he  might  expect  to  find  Mr.  Merrill. — 
He  passed  a  billiard  saloon  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  city.  There 
surely  could  be  no  risk  in  going  in  there  and  resting  for  ten  minutes,  for 
he  was  faint  and  weary,  and  his  limbs  almost  refused  to  carry  him  further. 
He  stopped  and  looked  in  through  the  half  glass  door  before  entering.  In 
the  further  corner,  alternately  watching  the  players  and  looking  toward  the 
door,  with  one  hand  still  under  the  Spanish  cloak,  stood  Philip  Morville. — 
With  a  cold  shudder  Arthur  turned  from  the  place,  never  pausing  again 
till  be  stood  on  the  wharf.  To  his  inexpressible  relief  Mr.  Merrill  was  there 
though  it  was  not  much  past  nine. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind  to  go  :     Give  me  the  letter  ;  where  is  the  boat?" 

"What's  the  matter?  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  why  you  look  as  if  you'd 
seen  a  ghost.  They  haven't  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  you  ?,v  he  added  in 
a  low  voice. 

"No,  no.  Don't  annoy  me  with  questions.  Is  this  the  boat  ?  I'll  write 
you  from  Victoria.     G-ood-bye." 

He  offered  his  hand,  Mr.  Merrill  grasping  it  in  his,  wondered  at  its 
coldness.  The  boat  pushed  off,  and  Mr.  Merrill  still  wondering  stood 
and  watched  it,  till  it  disappeared  among  the  murky  shadows  on  the  water. 

The  wind  changed  at  midnight;  the  threatened  storm  blew  over;  the 
Helen  and  Mary  sailed  at  dawn,  and  before  the  sun  neared  his  meridian 
Arthur  Edwards  was  many  miles  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  water  was  low  on  the  bar  that  night,  and  the  ferry  boat  lay  hopeless- 
ly stranded  for  some  time,  much  to  the  vexation  and  disgust  of  her  passen- 
gers. It  was  quite  dark  when  they  at  length  landed  on  the  Oakland  side, 
and  Pv,uth,  wrapping  her  child  carefully  from  the  chilly  night  wind  began 
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her  long  solitary  walk.  It  was  not  very  pleasant  in  the  anticipation,  for  she 
was  worn  from  excitement  and  lack  of  sleep,  and  she  had  been  necessitated 
to  allow  herself  but  little  food  during  the  day,  save  the  remnants  of  Allie's 
meals.  But  there  was  no  alternative,  and  so  she  went  on  with  what  courage 
she  might,  out  from  under  the  oak  trees,  past  the  white  house  on  the  kill  and 
over  the  bridge  of  the  Temescal,  her  thoughts  drearily  in  keeping  with  the 
dismal  sobbing  of  the  south  wind  and  the  hoarse  continuous  murmur  of 
waves  that  came  to  her  ear  through  the  darkness  in  every  quiet  interval 
from  the  distant  beach'. 

"He  never  meant  to  come  back  with  me,  he  only  promised  to  put  me  off, 
I  wish  I  had  not  gone  over,"  she  said  to  herself  one  moment,  and  the  next 
she  was  thinking :  "But  it  is  possible  something  unexpected  might  have 
prevented;  he  may  come  over  to-morrow  morning." 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  us  all  than  to  bring  ourselves  fairly  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  a  great  good,  on  the  possession  of  which  we 
had  securely  counted.  We  turn  and  twist  ourselves  so  as  to  catch  only 
glimpses  and  side  views  of  the  hard  truth,  and  when  we  can  do  that  no  long- 
er, we  shut  our  eyes  and  resolutely  aver  that  it  is  not  there. 

It  was  very  dark;  only  now  and  then  did  a  ray  of  light  from  some  ranch- 
ero's  cabin  or  more  pretentious  dwelling  gleamed  across  her  way.  She  had 
sat  down  once  or  twice  on  the  cold  ground  by  the  roadside  to  relieve  her 
trembling  limbs  and  gather  fresh  strength  to  go  on ;  but  the  child,  disturb- 
ed in  his  uneasy  slumbers  by  the  ceasing  of  her  walk,  cried  fretfully  and 
would  not  allow  of  any  lengthened  rest. 

"He  is  not  well,"  thought  Ruth,  laying  her  cold  face  against  his  fever- 
ish forehead  ;  "he  has  taken  cold,  and  if  it  should  rain  before  1  can  get 
home  with  him,  what  should  I  do  ?  If  I  could  only  walk  a  little  faster !" 

She  tried  to  quicken  her  movements,  and  her  newly  conceived  anxiety 
did  seem  to  give  her  a  little  additional  strength.  She  walked  on  half  a  mile 
farther,  and  then  she  sank  down  again,  exhausted  and  utterly  nerveless; 
saying  in  her  despairing  thoughts  : 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  child  I  would  not  try  to  take  another  step." 

Allie  lifted  his  head  from  her  shoulder  and  moaned  pitiously,  but  she  did 
not  move ;  she  was  scarcely  conscious  that  she  heard  him.  It  was  not 
weariness  alone,  for  she  was  faint  and  half  famished.  Some  minutes  passed, 
and  then  another  southerly  blast  whistling  up  the  bank  of  the  ravine  by  the 
roadside  swept  by,  chilling  her  through  and  through.  She  roused  herself, 
wrapped  the  larger  portion  of  her  own  shawl  arround  the  child  and  stood 
up. 

"If  I  only  had  a  crust  of  bread,  or  so  much  as  half  a  cracker,"  she  said 
thinking  aloud,  "I  believe  I  should  have  strength  to  get  home." 

She  looked  around  in  the  darkness  trying  to  make  out  her  exact  locality, 
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for,  until  the  previous  day,  she  had  never  traversed  the  road  since  her  first 
introduction  to  her  home  under  the  hills.  A  little  in  advance  a  light  gleam- 
ed across  the  road,  and  she  went  on  toward  it  as  well  as  she  was  able.  It 
came  from  the  window  of  a  small  rough  boarded  building  that  stood  quite 
near,  and  Ruth  remembered  the  place  well,  for  sbe  had  noticed  it  particu- 
larly as  she  passed  it  the  day  before.  Her  hope  and  courage  revived,  for 
she  was  more  than  half  way  borne.  She  went  up  to  the  door.  She  bad  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread,  but  when  a  rough  looking  man  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  answered  her  knock,  and  through  tile  uncurtained  window 
she  saw  another  reading  by  a  small  table  and  neither  trace  nor  sign  of  any 
female  about  the  establishment,  her  purpose  failed  her,  and  she  only  reques- 
ted a  little  water  for  her  child. 

The  man  stood  and  looked  at  her  as  if  in  dumb  amazement,  and  then  he 
said  :  "Wont  you  come  in?" 

She  declined,  and  he  turning  slowly  from  the  door  and  beginning  to  say 
something  about  the  water  in  the  house  being  "warmish"  and  having  "to  go 
a  long  way  to  get  fresh,"  brought  to  the  door,  instead,  a  tin  dipper  nearly 
filled  with  new  milk.  Ruth  held  it  to  the  child's  lips,  but  he  only  tasted  a 
little  and  refused  it,  and  she  drained  eagerly  to  the  last  drop  the  welcome 
draught  and  returned  the  dipper  with  quietly  spoken  thanks,  but  feeling  in 
her  heart  as  if  she  could  have  kissed  the  hard  brown  hand  that  was  stretch- 
ed out  to  lake  it.  Years  afterwards,  when  the  events  I  am  narrating  were 
to  Ruth  only  the  memory  of  a  great  sorrow  and  darkness,  away  in  the 
troubled  past,  she  remembered  that  draught  of  milk,  out  of  a  tin  dipper, 
from  the  hand  of  a  rough  ranchero  among  the  hills  of  California,  as  one  of 
the  priveleged  heroes  of  ancient  mythology  might  have  remembered  the 
nectar,  sipped  once  in  a  lifetime,  at  a  banquet  of  the  gods. 

Strengthened  and  revived,  she  went  on,  changing  Allie  from  one  arm  to 
the  other,  husbanding  her  strength  as  best  she  could  by  frequent  resting, 
cold  and  faint,  weary  and  heart  sore,  but  still  keeping  on,  till  at  last,  near 
midnight,  she  unlocked  the  little  cabin  by  the  canon  and  laid  her  sleeping 
child  on  her  own  bed. 

"It  is  over  at  last,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and  here  is  a  shelter  and  a  bed  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  that  is  more  than  every  mother  and  child  can  find.  God 
is  good." 

And  Ruth  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  black  sky  and  the  distant 
dark  waters  of  the  bay,  with  the  lights  from  Alcatraz  and  the  Heads  gleam- 
ing athwart  them,  and  then  within,  around  the  two  small  silent  rooms  and 
at  the  little  sleeper  on  the  bed;  and  with  such  real  prayer,  as  had  never 
gone  up  from  her  heart  before,  she  strove  from  the  depths  of  her  suffering 
present  to  lay  hold  by  faith  of  the  arm  of  Infinite  love  and  Infinite  sympathy 
and  be  at  peace.     Little  did  she  dream  that  on  those  same  dark  waters  she 
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could  see  from  her  window,  her  husband  was  pacing  the  deck  of  an  outward 
bound  vessel,  foaming  with  rage  and  shame  and  disappointment,  wondering 
to  what  extent  his  name  and  fame  were  ruined  past  redemption,  thinking  ot 
Isabel  Morville,  and  questioning  what  had  been  betrayed,  and  how,  and 
what  she  would  think  of  him,  but  scarcely  devoting  so  much  as  a  thought 
to  the  lonely  wife  and  the  little  child  he  had  parted  from  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  that  day. 

But  the  night  passed,  and  the  sun  rose  up  again,  gilding  the  spread  sails 
of  the  Helen  and  Mary,  as  she  went  out  through  the  Golden  Gate;  send- 
ing straggling  beams  through  the  rich  curtains  into  the  elegant  apartment, 
where  Isabel  Morville  had  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  lighting  with  furtive 
rays  Philip  Morville's  haggard  face,  as  he  sat  in  his  room  where  he  had 
but  recently  returned  from  his  night  long  search,  foiled  for  the  present,  but 
tenfold  firmer  than  before  in  his  vengeful  terrible  purpose;  and  pouring  a 
full  flood  of  glory  through  the  white  curtains  into  the  neat  room,  where 
Ruth  still  slept  heavily  with  her  arms  around  her  child.  So  deep  and 
dreamless  had  been  the  repose  that  followed  the  evening's  exhaustion,  that 
Allie's  restlessness  and  frequent  moans  failed  to  awaken  her,  till  late  in  the 
morning  a  sharp  cry  from  him  made  her  start  instantly  to  her  feet.  He  was 
coughing  and  gasping  painfully  for  breath  and  lifting  his  large  black  eyes 
appealingly  to  his  mother's  face,  as  if  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  her  ability  to 
relieve  him.  She  caught  him  up  and  clasped  him  tightly,  showering  car- 
esses and  words  of  agonized  endearment  upon  the  little  convulsed  form,  as 
if  she  thought  her  fondness  could  help  him,  till  the  necessity  for  prompt 
and  speedy  action  forced  itself  on  her  consciousness  and  made  her  calm. — 
She  laid  the  little  sufferer  down  and,  hurriedly  dressing,  went  out  to  light  a 
fire  and  prepare  such  of  the  remedies  which  her  limited  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience suggested,  and  as  were  at  her  command. 

Allie  had  taken  a  severe  cold  and  was  very  sick.  The  forenoon  wore 
away,  and  Ruth  forgot  all  wonder  and  disappointment  at  her  husband's  non- 
arrival  in  her  absorbing  concern  for  the  child.  The  day  was  one  long  ag- 
ony. All  alone  and  not  daring  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  she  did  what 
she  could  and  then  held  him  in  her  arms  and  waited — waited  and  prayed. 

Toward  evening  he  seemed  easier  and  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Ruth 
ventured  to  lay  him  with  anxious  gentleness  on  her  bed,  and  throwing  a 
shawl  hastily  over  her  head,  again  sought  Mrs.  Jones,  as  the  only  friend 
she  had  in  the  wide  world  from  whom  she  could  expect  help  or  counsel  or 
sympathy.  That  worthy  matron  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  from  her  large 
muscular  arms,  was  preparing  the  evening  meal  for  "Sam  and  the  men/' 
and  did  not  see  Ruth  till  the  latter  had  opened  the  door. 

"Sure  an'  is  it  yerself  V  she  said,  brandishing  the  fork,  she  held,  in  her 
astonishment,  "why,  whiniver  did  ye  come?     I've  watched  and  watched, 
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and  I've  seen  nothin'  uv  yez.     Come  right  in  an'  be  sated." 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  must  not  stop  half  a  minute.  I  came 
home  last  night,  Allie  is  very  sick,  and  I  am  all  alone  with  him. — 
Can't  you  come  up  and  see  him  and  helpme  a  little?  He's  asleep  just  now, 
and  seems  a  little  more  comfortable,  but  if  he's  not  a  great  deal  better 
when  he  wakes,  I  must  have  a  doctor  in  some  way." 

"Sure  an'  I'll  come,  honey,  as  soon  as  iver  the  supper's  ready.  An'  what 
is  it  that  ails  the  darlint  ?" 

Ruth  did  not  hear  the  question ;  she  had  started  on  her  way  back. — 
Mrs.  Jones  looked  after  her  a  moment,  and  then  she  set  the  frying  pan  of 
bacon  off  the  fire,  shut  up  the  cooking  stove,  added  the  ever  ready  hood 
and  blanket  to  little  Jime's  costume,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors,  as  the 
safest  way  of  disposing  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  followed  on  after  Ruth, 
leaving  her  table  half  laid  and  her  culinary  preparations  in  a  state  of  sud- 
den suspension.  Her  knock  was  unnoticed,  and  she  opened  the  door  and 
went  in.  Allie  had  wakened  with  another  violent  paroxyam  of  coughing 
and  now  was  lying  in  his  mothers  arms,  and  his  labored  difficult  breathing, 
filled  the  two  small  rooms  with  its  distressful  sound.  Mrs.  Jones  stood 
and  looked  irom  the  child  to  the  wan  face  of  the  mother,  and  then  she  said, 
her  glance  and  tone  soft  and  tender  with  her  hearty  sympathy : 

"Indade,  ma'am,  an'  a  dreadful  sick  child  it  is — God  pity  the  poor  dar- 
lint !  Yez  must  have  a  dhoctor  this  very  avenin — ye  should  never  have 
waited  so  long." 

"I  know  it,  Mrs.  Jones,  but  I  could  not  leave  Allie  a  moment  before,  and 
I've  no  way  to  send  for  one  now,  unless  you  can  help  me  about  it." 

Mrs.  Jones  turned  energetically  toward  the  door ;  "I'll  go  straight  home, 
and  ye  shall  have  a  dhoctor  jist  as  quick  as  one  can  be  fetched;  never  fret 
yerself  the  laste  bit.' ' 

There  were  no  spoken  thanks,  but  the  warm  hearted  Irish  woman  was 
not  too  dull  to  understand  the  relieved  grateful  look  that  passed  over  Ruth's 
face.  She  went  home  at  a  pace  that  did  not  allow  the  blood  to  stagnate  in 
her  veins,  nor  cool  her  purpose  of  'speaking  her  mind  for  twice,'  if  it  were 
necessary 

Mr.  Jones  was  just  bringing  up  his  horses,  to  feed  and  house  them  for 
night,  as  she  came  into  the  yard. 

"  Got  yer  supper  ready  ?"  he  asked,  lowering  the  bucket  into  the  well 
preparatory  to  filling  a  large  tub  that  stood  by  in  lieu  of  a  watering  trough. 

"Niver  mind  the  supper,"  rejoined  his  wife,  laying  her  hand  on  the  well- 
curb  ;  Mrs.  Edwards  has  got  home,  and  her  baby's  took  suddent,  an'  it's 
jist  the  sickest  child  I  iver  did  see,  an'  she's  all  alone,  the  poor  thing ! — 
Sure  an'  we  must  have  the  dhoctor  as  quick  as  iver  we  can  ;  the  little  'un 
wont  last  till  the  mornin',  I'm  thinkin/  if  it  is  n't  helped  afore  long.     You 
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or  Bill  there,  one  or  t'other  of  ye,  had  better  jist  take  a  bite  and  go  right 
down,  as  quick  as  ye  can  r'asonable,  for  there's  no  time  to  lose,  I  can  tell 
yez." 

Bill  Scott  was  standing  by,  divesting  the  tired  looking  horses  of  their 
harness  and  working  accoutrements,  but  he  stopped  to  listen  at  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Jones  earnest  excited  tones.  Not  so  with  her  husband ;  that  worthy 
stoically  went  on  pouring  the  contents  of  the  bucket  he  had  filled  into  the 
tub  and  letting  it  down  for  more,  and  when  she  paused  with  spent  breath, 
he  said  doggedly: 

"It's  likely,  when  my  team's  been  tu  work  all  day  and  got  tu  go  at  it 
agin  by  daylight,  that  I'm  a  goin  tu  run  one  on  'em  down  tu  Oakland 
arter  a  doctor  for  somebody  else's  sick  young  one.  These  wimmen  du  beat 
all  nature  for  makin  a  fuss  over  a  baby !  Tell  her  tu  make  it  some  airb 
tea,  or  suthen ;  it'ill  come  round  by  mornin,'  I  reckon." 

Mrs.  Jones  clutched  the  well  curb  hard  with  both  hands,  either  by  way 
of  aid  in  her  struggle  to  regain  her  voice,  or  to  keep  them  safely  out  of 
mischief.  If  her  husband  had  looked  at  her,  he  might  have  seen  lightning 
in  her  eyes,  but  he  did  not — he  only  continued  his  work  with  cool  uncon- 
cern. 

"Sam  Jones,"  she  broke  out  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "I'm  a  human 
woman  and  not  a  baste.  I  was  raised  among  respectable  folks  that's  got 
human  feelin's,  in  the  dear  ould  counthry,  an'  if  ye  don't  git  on  to  the 
horse  in  five  minutes  and  go  down  to  Oakland,  or  send  Bill,  I'll  put  the 
brown  mare  into  the  little  waggon  myself,  an'  I'll  drive  her  till  she  draps, 
but  I'll  have  a  dhoctor  here  in  less  nor  an  hour.  Ye  knows  it's  meself  as 
can  do  it,  Sam  Jones,  in  spite  uv  ye ;  and  I  will,  as  sure  as  ye  was  bornded 
into  the  world,  which  was  a  mistake  an'  a  great  pity,  too,  I'm  thinkin." 

She  turned  away  and  caught  up  little  Jim  from  the  nest  of  loose  dirt  he 
had  made  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  was  supremely  content,  and  went  in- 
to the  house.  What  effect  her  words  produced  on  her  phlegmatic  lord  it 
was  difficult  to  tell;  he  proceeded  to  water  his  horses,  as  usual,  vouchsaf- 
ing no  reply,  when  Bill  Scott  volunteered  the  remark  that  "this  'ere  team 
hadn't  sweat  a  bit  to-day,  they'd  tuk  the  work  easy  and  was  e'en  amost  as 
fresh  as  ever." 

But  about  five  minutes  afterward  the  said  Bill  came  around  to  the  kitch- 
en door  with  the  brown  mare  ready  saddled. 

"I'll  jest  take  a  bite  o'  suthen  in  my  fist,  Miss  Jones,  for  I'm  fit  tu  eat  a 
tenpenney  nail,  and  I'll  go  as  quick  as  I  kin  without  ridin  the  baste  onras 
onable." 

After  a  time  Mr.  Jones  came  in  and  sat  down  to  his  supper  in  utter 
silence.  His  wife  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  but  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken  on  either  side  during  the  meal.     "He  may  hould  his  tongue  as  long 
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as  he  plazes,"  thought  she;  "sure  an'  it's  the  most  sinsible  thing  he  can 
do." 

Supper  over  and  the  dishes  hastily  huddled  out  of  the  way,  little  Jim 
was  undressed  and  put  to  bed  with  many  a  hearty  hug  and  kiss  from  his 
mother,  and  one  or  two  mental  ejaculations  of  "Thank  the  good  Lord,  ye're 
as  tough  an'  hearty  as  a  grizzly  an'  niver  the  laste  bit  ailin,'  ye  darlint!" 
and  then  good  Mrs.  Jones  put  on  her  shawl,  and  concealing  under  it  a  bas- 
ket with  some  hoarded  delicacies,  left  the  house. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  little  redwood  cabin,  save  that  painful  gasping  sound 
that  Mrs.  Jones  could  hear  before  she  opened  the  door.  Ruth  was  kneel- 
ing beside  the  rocking  chair,  in  which  Allie  lay  propped  up  with  pillows, 
repeating  some  remedies  she  had  been  using  through  the  day.  Mrs.  Jones' 
step  and  tone  were  instinctively  softened,  as  she  came  up  beside  the  two. 

"An'  how  is  he  now  ? — the  poor  little  innocent!" 

"He's  no  better,  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  Euth  rising  up. 

"Dear  me!  what  a  world  o'  throuble  it  is.  But  the  dhoctor'll  be  here 
afore  long,  I'm  thinkin.'  Bill's  been  gone  afther  him  a  good  hour  and 
more,  so  I  hope  ye'll  thry  to  cheer  up.  An'  I've  brought  ye  a  morsel  or 
two  o'  the  bist  I  had,  an'  don't  ye  think]  ye  could  ate  a  bit  ?  'Twould  do 
ye  good — ye're  a  lookin'  like  a  ghost — an'  I'll  stay  by  the  baby  the  while." 

Ruth  smiled  mournfully:  "Thank  you,  I  couldn't  eat  now.  But  you 
are  very  kind,  and  I  am  more  grateful  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  such  a  relief 
to  know  the  doctor  is  coming.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  Mrs.  Jones, 
if  it  were  not  for  you."  ^ 

"Oh,  dont  spake  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  the  tears  welling  up  and  over- 
flowing from  her  simple  heart. 

Another  hour  of  watching  and  heart  sickening  anxiety,  and  then  the 
physician  came.  He  was  a  large  burly  looking  man,  with  a  certain  brus- 
queness  in  his  manner,  and  yet  there  was  that  in  his  face,  which  betrayed  a 
kind  heart,  alive  to  all  gentle  sympathies,  beneath  his  unprepossessing  ex- 
terior. He  examined  the  child,  closely  questioning  the  mother,  and  then 
he  shook  his  head  : 

"I  ought  to  have  been  called  twelve  hours  ago." 

"But  can't  you  do  anything  for  him?"  asked  Ruth,  with  a  sharp  unnatu- 
ral intonation  in  her  voice. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,  madam,  but  he's  a  very  sick  child.  How  long  since 
that  rattling  in  hie  throat  commenced  ?" 

"About  two  hours." 

The  physician  looked  grave ;  he  cast  a  glance  full  of  gentlest  pity  on 
Ruth,  and  then  turned  toward  the  table  and  took  out   his  medicine  case. 

Time  passed,  while  the  three  watched  the  little  unconscious  form,  scarce- 
ly speaking.,  save  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  or  execute  the  physician's 
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directions.  Mrs.  Jones  went  from  one  room  to  the  other,  bringing  this  and 
doiDg  that  with  ready  hands,  her  never  weary  tongue  hushed,  and  her  step 
as  light  and  noiseless  as  Ruth's  own. 

Late  in  the  evening  that  terrible  rattle  in  the  throat  ceased,  and  the  little 
body,  that  had  writhed  in  it's  agony,  became  more  quiet  and  composed. — 
Ruth  was  sitting,  as  she  had  sat  most  of  the  evening,  holding  him  in  her 
arms.     She  glanced  hopefully  up  at  the  physician : 

"He  is  eertainly  better,  is  he  not?     See  how  much  easier  he  is." 

Allie  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  smiled  fondly  in  her  face. 
She  bent  over  him  with  a  gush  of  passionate  tenderness,  covering  his  face 
and  his  rings  of  curly  hair  with  her  soft  kisses: 

"0,  Allie,  Allie  !  my  own  beautiful  boy — my  precious,  precious  dar- 
ling !" 

He  put  up  his  little  plump  hands,  stroking  both  her  thin  cheeks  with  a 
caressing  movement  she  had  taught  him,  and  spoke  the  only  two  words  he 
had  yet  learned  to  put  together,  "Poor  mama !"  and  then  the  small  hands 
dropped  down  nervelessly,  the  large,  black  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  strange 
wide  open  stare,  and  the  little  heaving  chest  was  very  quiet. 

Ruth  looked  from  the  face  on  her  lap  to  the  two,  who  stood  beside  her  in 
the  room,  with  a  helpless  agony  of  bewilderment  in  her  dilated  eyes.  For 
a  few  seconds  no  one  stirred,  and  then  the  doctor  with  a  tender  reverent 
touch  pressed  down  the  blue  veined  lids  over  those  beautiful  eyes.  His 
movement  seemed  to  arouse  Ruth — to  bring  home  the  terrible  truth  to  her 
heart  with  crushing  reality.  She  dropped  her  face  upon  the  child  with  a 
long  heart  piercing  wail  that  haunted  the  sleep  of  the  two  who  heard  it  for 
years.  The  doctor  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  they  went  out  and  left  the 
desolate  young  mother  alone  with  her  dead. 

"Where  is  this  woman's  husband  ?"  asked  the  doctor  in  a  low  tone,  as 
he  stood  by  the  kitchen  stove,  thoughtfully,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  been  sobbing  heartily,  but  she  took  her  apron  from  her 
eyes  and  answered  in  an  indignant  whisper :  "Dear  knows,  sir;  bad  luck 
to  him,  the  spalpeen  !  He  goes  off  and  laves  herwid  never  a  bit  o'  money, 
nor  a  thing  in  the  house  to  do  wid';  I've  niver  knowed  of  his  bein  to  home 
but  one  night  for  iver  and  iver  so  long.  It's  a  chate  he  is,  sir,  wid  his  han'- 
some  face  an'  his  gintale  coat ;  an'  to  think  o'  his  gittin'  the  likes  o'  her,  a 
rale  leddy,  for  his  wife — dear  me,  what  fools  we  women  he's  whin  we  mar- 
ries !" 

The  doctor  put  on  his  overcoat  and  turned  slowly  toward  the  door. 

"It's  a  hard  case,"  he  said,  "you  must  do  what  you  can,  my  good  woman 
and  if,  at  any  time,  I  can  be  of  use,  you  are  welcome  to  call  on  me." 

An  hour  afterward,  hearing  no  sound,  Mrs.   Jones  ventured  to  look  into 
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the  room  where  Ruth  was.  She  sat  in  the  same  chair,  where  the  child  had 
died,  holding  the  lifeless  clay,  with  dry  eyes  and  a  dull  despair  in  her  face 
that,  Mrs.  Jones  said  afterward,  " was  jist  dreadful  to  look  at."  Mrs.  Jones 
came  a  little  nearer,  and  then  Ruth  looked  up. 

"Indade,  ma'am,  an'  it's  myself  that's  got  the  heartache  for  ye,  hut  it's 
time  we  did  somethin'.  I've  niver  done  the  like,  hut  if  ye'll  fetch  me  a 
slip  or  a  dress  that'll  do  for  grave  clothes,  ye  know,  I'll  thry  me  best." 

Ruth  rose  up,  as  if  slowly  gathering  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  : 

"I  will  do  everything  myself.  Nobody  ever  dressed  him  hut  me,  and 
this  will  be  the  last  time. 

She  commenced  the  work,  and  Mrs.  Jones  sat  down  and  watched  hen 
moving  about  with  that  set  tearless  face,  till  she  could  keep  silence  no  long- 
er. 

"God  help  ye,  ma'm;  it's  jist  breaking  me  heart  to  see  ye  so.  If  ye 
could  but  cry  a  bit,  it  would  ase  yer  poor  heart !" 

"No,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  can't  cry,  You  are  good  and  kind,  but  you  don't 
know.  Only  God  knows,  and  He  has  no  pity.  I  had  just  this  one  pre- 
cious drOp  of  comfort  in  my  bitter  life,  and  He  would  not  let  me  keep  it." 

"Oh  !  Mrs.  Edwards,  thim's  wicked  words;  ye're  wild  like  wid  yer  grief, 
or  ye  wouldn't  say  'ems.  Was'nt  the  blessed  Son  of  God  himself  born  uv  a  wo- 
man ?  An'  didn't  He  love  His  mother  ?  an'  didn't  she  have  to  stand  by  an' 
see  Him  die  the  cruel  death  ?  Sure,  an'  the  great  God  loves  us  all,  an' 
ye'll  see  it  some  day." 

It  was  a  strange,  sad  funeral.  Gathered  in  the  south  room,  around  the 
little  coffin  with  its  garland  of  white  rose  buds,  which  Mrs.  Jones  had  strip- 
ed her  two  bushes, — "the  only  purty  things  she  had'' — to  obtain,  were  only 
the  mourning  mother,  the  minister  from  Oakland,  whom  Mrs.  Jones'  untir- 
ing care  had  procured,  that  sympathising  friend  herself,  and  Bill  Scott  who, 
decently  clad  and  with  serious  half  frightened  face,  waited  to  carry  the  little 
coffin  to  the  mound  under  the  willows  beside  the  canon,  where  Ruth,  to  Mrs. 
Jones'  uubounded  astonishment,  had  chosen  to  lay  her  babe. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  minister  with  kind  words  of  consolation 
had  departed,  Ruth  stood  and  watched  the  sun  go  down,  away  out  toward 
the  Golden  Gate,  leaving  long  lines  of  radiance  on  the  quiet  waters ;  and 
then  she  looked  longingly  up  at  the  peaceful  blue  sky  and  at  the  hillsides 
dimmed  with  soft  shadows. 

"I  was  wrong,  Mrs.  Jones,"  she  said  j  "those  were  wicked  words,  I  spoke 
in  my  despair ;  God  forgive  me  !  He  does  pity  us  all — even  me.  I  believe 
it  is  well  with  my  boy — I  believe  it  will  all  be  clear  some  time,"  and  tears 
came  at  last,  and  sinking  down  beside  the  new  made  grave,  she  wept  long 
and  relievingly. 

(Continued.) 


THE  BATTLE  FLAGS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  or  objects  of  attraction  at  the  Great 
Fair  recently  held  in  Chicago,  was  the  "Western  Battle  and  Rebel  Flags,  on 
exhibition  of  which  the  Tribune,  gives  a  very  glowing  description  j  it  is 
enough  to  make  the  patriotism  of  every  heart  glow  anew  when  reading  it,  as 
well  as  call  forth  tears  in  memory  of  the  brave  boys  who  fought  under 
them. 

THE  UNION  BATTLE  FLAGS. 

Nothing  which  adorns  this  apartment  are  objects  of  such  heartfelt  and 
tearful  interest  as  the  Union  battle  flags  which  lend  a  lustre  to'  its  walls. 
There  is  enough  in  each  for  a  volume  of  history  and  a  dozen  volumes  of  ro- 
mance. They  come  to  us  as  mementoes  from  our  brave  boys  in  the  field; 
mementoes  which  their  unapproachable  valor  has  won  in  defence  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice  against  the  encroachments  of  wrong 
and  outrage.  They  are  silent  but  powerful  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
people  to  stand  by  the  soldiers  who  have  borne  these  tattered  banners  in 
many  a  sanguinary  conflict,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  self-government.  Side  by  side  with  the  Union  banners,  are  the 
trophies  won  by  the  men  who  bore  aloft  the  Union  banner.  Their  numbers 
are  legion,   and  represent  almost  every  field  of  conflict,  and  every  State  in 

the  decaying  Confederacy. 

WISCONSIN. 

Faithful  witnesses  of  the  crushing  valor  of  the  Wisconsin  boys,  are  the 
tattered  battle  flags  from  five  of  their  historic  regiments — the  First,  Second, 
Sixth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  regiments.  First  in  order  is  the  banner  of  the 
First  Wisconsin,  or  rather  a  few  shapeless  rags  of  it,  but  as  precious  as  a 
patriot's  blood,  as  it  came  from  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Champion  Hills. 
The  valor  of  this  regiment  at  that  fight,  has  been  related  in  our  columns, 
and  is  familiar  to  all.  Hundreds  who  fought  under  it  are  now  sleeping  in 
little  mounds,  in  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters,  no  more  to  be  salut- 
ed by  friend  or  assaulted  by  foe,  until  they  walk  erect,  radiant  with  God's 
blessing,  inside  the  golden  gates  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Next  comes  some  tattered  rags, — but  oh  how  beautiful  they  look, — all 
that  remains  of  the  once  proud,  flaunting  banner  of  the  "bloody  Second." 
It  has  passed  through  the  rage  and  heat  of  fourteen  battles.  Of  the 
one  thousand  heroes  that  once  proudly  went  forth  under  its  sacred  folds, 
more  than  one  half  now  "sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,"  while  of 
those  left  perhaps  one-half  are  but  the  wrecks  of  the  beautiful  image  in 
which  God  made  them. 

Then  comes  the  torn  colors  of  the  gallant  6th  Wisconsin,  than  which  a 
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prouder  and  nobler  regiment  never  left  that  patriotic  State.  All  that  ball 
and  shell  have  left  in  five  famous  battles  in  which  the  6th  has  been  engag- 
ed, can  be  seen,  and  is  a  silent,  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  bravery  and 
daring  of  the  noble  boys. 

The  10th  Wisconsin  has  Stone  River  and  Chaplain  Hills  insribed  upon 
its  tattered  folds,  in  both  of  which  the  brave  men  of  that  regiment  bore 
no  unheralded  part. 

The  next  Union  banner,  from  its  prevailing  color,  has  certainly  some 
connection  with  old  Erin :  and  sure  enough  it  is  eloquent  with  the  deeds  of 
the  Wisconsin  17th,  made  up  of  bold  Irish  lads,  who  baptized  their  fealty 
to  their  adopted  country  on  the  bloody  field  of  Corinth. 

The  above  are  the  sacred  banners  which  Wisconsin  has  contributed  to 
swell  the  treasury  of  the  Ladies'  Northwestern  Fair. 

ILLINOIS. 

Conspicuous  for  rags  and  tatters,  little  being  left  but  shreds  and  threads, 
is  the  battle  flag  of  "Washburne  Lead  Mine  Regiment"  (45th  Illinois.) — 
It  was  presented  to  the  regiment  by  the  ladies  of  Galena,  and  returned  to 
them  by  the  regiment,  after  having  been  successfully  defended  by  the 
brave  "Miners"  through  the  sanguinary  battles  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Medon  Station,  Tallahatchie,  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champoin  Hills,  Fort  Hill  and  Vicksburg.  This  regiment,  bear- 
ing aloft  this  banner,  led  the  "forlorn  hope"  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Hill,  in 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  25th  of  June  last,  and  it  was  the  first  one 
planted  on  that  rebel  stronghold.  On  the  4th  of  July,  when  our  army  en- 
tered Vicksburg,  and  it  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  Gen.  Grant  to 
first  float  over  the  Court  House  in  that  captured  city. 

Next  to  the  battle  flag  of  the  Lead  Miners,  is  the  regimental  flag  of  the 
same  glorious  band  of  heroes.  It  has  the  same  history  and  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  battle  flag  of  the  glorious  45th. 

Near  at  hand  is  the  battle  flag  of  our  Mercantile  Battery.  It  has  been 
borne  with  distinguished  honor  by  the  Battery  through  several  hard  fought 
battles,  as  the  many  bullet  holes  found  in  it  will  readily  testify.  All  honor 
to  the  brave  Mercantile  boys. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Illinois  banners  is  a  large  and  handsome  one  carried 
by  the  17th  Illinois  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Over  the  flag  is  suspended  a 
well  executed  portrait  of  Gen.  Grant. 

Right  below  this,  and  conspicuous  for  the  richness  and  elegance  of  its 
folds,  is  the  regimental  flag  of  the  89th  (Railroad)  regiment.  The  fame  of 
this  flag  calls  up  remembrances  of  noble  deeds,  and  sad  deaths.  This  flag 
was  borne  through  the  fierce  conflicts  of  Stone  River,  Liberty  Gap  and  Chi- 
camunga,  and  is  full  of  bullet  holes  and  battle  rents. 

Close  at  hand  is  the  flag  of  the  55th  Illinois,  Col.  David  Stuart's  regiment. 
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Each  letter  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  records  deeds  of  daring.     Shiloh, 
Arkansas  Post  and  Hatchie  are  fitly  inscribed  on  its  folds. 

To  the  right  of  Gen.  Grant's  portrait  hangs  a  few  fragments  of  the  battle 
flag  of  the  famous  "Bloody  Nineteenth."  It  has  an  imperishable  record 
of  glorious  deeds.  Across  its  fragments  is  the  appropriate  exclamation, 
"Who'll  save  the  left?"  "I  will,"  shouted  the  gallant  Scott.  And  he 
did  it. 

The  battle  flag  of  the  "Kimbark  Guards."  (88th  Illinois)  bears  record 
of  the  sanguinary  fields  of  Perryville  and  Stone  River.  It  has  many  bullet 
holes  through  its  folds,  but  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

And  last,  but  not  the  least  interesting,  is  the  battle  flag  of  the  51st  Illi- 
nois, a  Chicago  regiment.  No  other  record  is  wanting  to  tell  the  deeds  of 
this  regiment  than  the  fact  that  out  of  the  one  thousand  brave  stalwarts 
who  went  forth  under  its  proud  banner  less  than  two  years  ago,  only  106 
now  remain  in  its  ranks,  and  there  are  few  or  no  deserters  from  its  ranks, 

MICHIGAN. 
On  the^outh  wall,  first  in  order,  is  the  battle  flag  of  the  1st  Michigan. — 
This  regiment  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  where  its 
brave  commander,  Col.  Wilcox,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  rebel  prisoners  for  more  than  a  year.  After  the 
Bull  Bun  disaster,  it  was  carried  aloft  by  the  gallant  First  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, Yorktown,  Seven  Pines,  Malvern  Hills,  and  Antietam.  The  enemy 
always  played  shy  of  it. 

Next  to  the  1st  is  a  few  shreds  and  patches,  all  that  remains  of  the  battle 
flag  of  the  9th  Michigan  is  to  be  seen.  Murfreesboro  and  Mill  Spring  have 
made  it  historical. 

Then  come  the  torn  colors  of  the  16th  Michigan,  famous  for  heroism  at 
Yorktown,  Seven  Pines,  Malvern  Hills,  Fredricksburg,  Antietam,  Chancell- 
orsville,  and  South  Mountain.  Going  through  such  a  siege  it  has  suffered 
much  in  its  fair  proportions. 

The  24th  Michigan  battle  flag  finishes  the  list  on  exhibition  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  that  noble  state.  The  stars  is  all  that  remains  of  this  beauti- 
ful banner.     The  rebels  got  the  stripes. 

On  the  same  wall  is  also  the  battle  flag  of  the  13th  Missouri,  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson,   Shiloh  and  Corinth,  but  has  been  spared  in  an  excellent 

state  of  preservation. 

REBEL  FLAGS. 

Their  name  is  legion,  and  represent  almost  every  State  in  the  decaying 
Confederacy. 

First  in  order  is  the  battle  flag  of  the  1st  Tennessee  volunteers,  captured 
by  the  1st  Wisconsin  at  Chaplain  Hills.  It  is  a  miserable  dirty  looking 
rag,  but  has  very  few  bullet  holes  in  it" 
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A  better  looking  and  more  tasty  flag  is  the  one  captured  from  the  Sum- 
mit Rifles,  a  Mississippi  regiment  captured  by  our  Mercantile  Battery,  and 
presented  to  the  Mercantile  Association,  by  whom  it  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Fair. 

Next  in  order  is  the  battle  flag  of  the  "Clark  County  (Miss.)  Farmers," 
captured  by  Bolton's  Chicago  Battery,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  city  of 
Chicago.  These  Clark  County  Farmers  might  have  been  well  enough  in 
their  usual  vocation,  but  they  evidently  possessed  no  talent  for  fighting. 

The  most  showy  rebel  flag  in  the  entire  collection,  is  that  of  the  6th  Tex- 
as cavalry.  It  was  captured  at  Arkansas  Post.  There  is  a  large  azure 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  broad  white  star,  surrounded  by  smaller 
stars,  set  in  a  deep  crimson  field. 

There  is  a  blood-stained  and  tattered  rebel  ensign,  captured  by  the  60th 
New  York  volunteers.  What  rebel  regiment  bore  it  aloft,  there  is  nothing 
on  its  folds  which  tells. 

Next  is  a  rebel  flag  captured  at  Williamsburg,  with  no  history  attached 
to  it.  It  evidently  never  came  very  near  our  boys  until  it  was  captured,  as 
it  is  devoid  of  bullet  holes. 

A  shabby,  sickly  colored  flag,  captured  by  the  2d  Minnesota,  comes  next 
in  order. 

Then  comes  the  battle  flag  of  the  Flat  Rock  (Virginia)  Riflemen.  The 
inscription  on  it  is,  "Our  Rights."  Flat  Rockers  may  have  got  their 
"rights,"  but  they  lost  their  flag.  The  "rights"  of  a  rebel  are  well  defin- 
ed by  Parson  Brownlow,  "the  right  to  be  hanged  and  the  right  to  be  damn- 
ed." 

Just  to  the  left  we  observe  "another  of  the  same  sort,"  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  sanguinary  battle  fields  inscribed  on  it. 

Then  comes  the  signal  flag  borne  by  the  body  guard  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn, 
who  by  the  by,  could  not  guard  his  body  from  the  bullet  of  an  outraged 
husband.  This  flag  was  captured  by  the  2d  Michigan,  who  possess  a  re- 
markable gift  in  taking  things  that  way. 

The  next  is  the  standard  of  the  1st  Alabama  cavalry,  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  encounter  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry,  at  Middletown,  Tenn. 
The  1st  Alabama  lost  not  only  their  flag,  but  the  battle,  including  many 
useless  lives. 

The  most  presumptive  and  Cod-defying  rebel  rag  is  that  of  the  22d  "Vir- 
ginia, captured  by  the  14th  Ohio  at  Cheat  River.     It  bears  the  quotation,' 
"Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  for  He  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  our 
enemies."     The  whole  thing  is  a  lie.     "Through  God"   they  did  not  do 
valiantly,  nor  did  "He  tread  down"  their  enemies. 

Another  Virginia  flag  names  the  battles  it  has  been  in,  but  that  is  its 
only  record. 
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Linked  with  the  above  is  another  rebel  flag,  captured  from  the  Virginia 
chivalry,  which  is  equally  silent  as  to  its  ownership.  "I  am  a  Virginian" 
is  across  its  folds ;  but  that  amounts  to  nothing  now.  A  man  might  as  well 
be  a  sepoy. 

A  pretentious  looking  flag  is  the  one  captured  from  the  Wigfall  Rifles. 
It  was  taken  by  the  9th  Ohio  boys  early  in  the  war,  at  Mill  Springs. 

Some  of  the  Palmetto  chivalry,  but  who  they  were  is  not  told,  brought 
one  of  their  duty  banners  up  to  Antietam  and  left  it  with  our  boys,  with  a 
large  number  of  men,  some  dead,  some  wounded  and  more  only  frightned. 

Here  is  the  battle  flag  of  the  1st  Missouri  rebel  cavalry,  captured  by  the 
11th  Wisconsin  at  the  Big  Blay. 

And  lastly,  the  bunting  of  the  cowardly  river  thieves,  who  took  the  pre- 
tentious name  of  "Mississippi  Devils  "  It  was  presented  by  the  ladies. — 
There  wasent't  a  "devil"  among  Ihe  lot  that  could  save  it  from  Yankee 
prowess. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expression, 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded  ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 
Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 

Now  whispered  and  revealed 

To  wood  and  field. 

The  prettiest  home  picture  in  the  world,  is  a  little  girl  in  her  nightdress, 
Baying  her  evening  prayers. 
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FOOTPRINTS   OF  A  NORTHERN  SPRINGTIME. 


Beautiful,  tiny  impressions  of  the  early  springtime,  are  the  fresh  forming 
buds  on  the  forest  branches,  which  for  so  long  a  time,  drooped  neath  the 
burden  of  icy  pendants,  and  frozen  snow  shrouds — the  delicate  spires  of 
grass,  already  begining  to  stand  upon  the  half  chilled  earth; — wee  foot- 
prints of  this  first  child  of  the  seasons,  are  the  loud  surging  streams,  and 
the  swift  rushing  brooks — the  bright  sunbeams  that  come  down  from  the 
blue  tinted  sky,  like  lines  of  silver  and  pearl — the  coquetish  breezes,  that 
laugh  and  play,  as  if  they,  fairy  children  from  a  warmer  clime  came  to  tell 
of  the  summer's  future  coming. 

The  preluding  notes  of  morning  birdlings — the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and 
the  innocent  bleating  of  the  sheep,  are  signs  of  the  opening  season  ;  the 
spiral  column  of  smoke  from  the  farmer's  clearing  ;  the  early  dawn ;  the 
short  quiet  evenings,  tell  of  the  coming  of  the  gentle  Spring;  and  her  foot- 
prints are  on  the  hillsides,  down  by  the  running  brook,  along  the  garden 
walks,  in  the  stylish  costumes  of  graceful  ladies,  on  the  pretty  hat,  and  the 
unrivalled  mantilla,  and  in  all  the  colors,  that  softly  blend  in  the  horizon, 
from  pearly  white  to  azure  blue. 

Along  the  aisles  of  the  human  heart,  down  in  its  lowest  glens,  where 
the  dark  eyed  flowers  bloom  and  fade,  footprints  of  the  early  springtime 
have  their  counterpart !  Along  the  shadowy  places,  where  ruined  hopes  lie 
in  many  fragments,  and  the  pure  white  pearls  of  fond  anticipations,  all  un. 
realized,  lie  crushed  in  their  spotless  whiteness,  the  incoming  influence  of 
the  new  season,  with  its  breath  of  hope  and  budding  dreams,  finds  a  wel- 
come. Emotions  that  were  almost  frozen  with  the  cold  and  chill  of  a  weary 
life,  blossom  anew,  with  vigor  and  beauty — -flowers,  that  were  almost  poison- 
ed by  the  harsh,  destroying  influences,  which  steal  through  the  crevices  of 
human  nature,  and  find  so  readily  the  sensitive,  delicate  heart  plants  burst 
out  with  fresh  fragrance  and  sweetness.  So  the  tiny  footprints  of  the  ver- 
nal hours  are  impressed  upon  everything;  from  the  hillsides  of  the  Earth  to 
the  recesses  of  the  Heart — all  along  the  shores,  the  plains,  the  pavements 
— down  in  the  woodland  dells,  up  on  the  "sugar-loaf"  bluffs,  out  on  the  rip- 
pling waters,  over  thick  dark  woods  —borne  on  the  pearl  white  sunbeam, 
carried  by  the  romping  breezes,  gracing  every  hill-top,  hanging  on  every 
sound,  and  no  time  of  the  year,  bringeth  half  the  hope,  or  half  the  joy  to 
Earth's  dependent,  fainting  children,  as  the  merry  gladsome  Spring  in  a 
Nothern  clime. — [Ed. 


THE   SOLDIER-BOY  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


The  cannon's  mouth  had  ceased  to  hurl 
Its  deadly  missiles  through  the  air  ; 

From  fiery  lips  no  longer  curled 
The  smoky  clouds  of  dark  despair ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  silence  broke, 
Save  now  and  then  a  moan  was  heard 

Beneath  some  hedge  or  shattered  oak, 

Upon  the  fields  of  Gettysburg. 

• 
A  soldier  boy — an  only  son — 

With  matted  locks  and  faltering  breath, 
Lay  resting  on  his  sword  and  gun, 

Fast  sinking  in  the  arms  of  death. 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  brushed  a  tear  : 

"Take  home,"  said  he,  uone  little  word — 
For  one  I  love  now  waits  to  hear 

The  latest  news  from  Gettysburg. 

'Tis  of  my  mother  I  would  speak, 

For  great  I  know  her  grief  will  be ; 
And  tears  will  wet  her  faded  cheek, 

When  she  shall  hear  again  from  me. — 
For  I  am  all  she  has  to  love — 

My  father's  voice  no  more  is  heard ; 
From  Antietam  he  went  above, 

And  I  shall  go  from  Gettysburg. 

Take  home  to  her  my  sword  and  gun — 

Mementoes  of  my  early  call — 
And  hang  them  where  the  setting  sun 

Shines  red  upon  the  cottage  wall. 
'Tis  all  I  have  I  can  bequeath — 

I've  served  them  well  by  deed  and  word, 
E'er  I  was  called  to  sleep  beneath 

The  blood-stained  soil  of  Gettysburg. 

Tell  her  I've  tried  to  do  the  right, 

And  be  to  all  a  friend  and  brother  j 
That  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
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I  often  thought  of  home  and  mother." 
The  Sun  had  kissed  the  mountain-tips — 

One  struggle  more  his  bosom  stirred," 
And  with  her  name  upon  his  lips, 

He  fell  asleep  at  Gettysburg. 

They  gathered  round  the  youthful  brave — 
The  drum-beat  echoed  through  the  dell — 

They  laid  him  in  his  new-made  grave, 
Beneath  the  tree  by  which  he  fell. 

And  on  its  bark,  in  letters  deep, 

They  cut  his  name  with  his  own  sword, 

And  left  him  in  his  dreamless  sleep — 
*The  soldier  boy  of  Gettysburg ! 


The  Gold  Region. — The  gold  mining  region  is  extending  in  every  di- 
rection. New  diggings,  new  districts,  new  territories,  with  gold  as  the 
basis  of  their  existence,  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  A  new  map  before 
us  suggests  these  thoughts.  Upon  it  all  the  vast  "Middle  Region"  is  block- 
ed out  into  Territories.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Idaho  are  shown  in  contrasted  colors  with  definite  metes  and  bounds, 
where  a  few  years  ago  was  marked  the  "Great  American^  Desert"  or  "Un- 
explored Region."  The  march  of  progress  has  fairly  outstripped  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  "manifest  destiny"  enthusiast.  Gold,  gold,  is  the  move- 
ing  cause,  the  potent  wand,  that  has  enticed  to  the  arid  plains  and  icy  moun- 
tains the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  fast  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
States. 

The  reports  of  new  mines  are  absolutely  bewildering.  They  are  borne 
upon  the  winds  from  the  chilly  North,  upon  the  Southern  breeze,  and  from 
the  distant  West.  While  yet  the  people  are  half  wild  with  excitement 
about  the  northen  mines — Boise,  Bannack,  Hell  Gate,  and  Stinking  Water 
— there  comes  still  more  astounding  news  from  Arizona.  Men  are  picking 
out  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  per  day  each, 
with  a  jack  knife.  They  do  not  pretend  to  save  the  "dust,"  but  look  only 
for  the  lumps.  During  all  this  time,  a  company  that  three  years  ago  began 
with  almost  nothing,  is  pounding  out,  almost  in  sight  of  where  we  write, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  each  week  of  six  days.  This 
is  a  fast  age,  and  the  Yankee  nation  is  several  lengths  ahead. — {Denver 
City  News. 

None  are  so  ready  to  charge  corruption  upon  others,  as  those  who  are  cor- 
ruptible themselves. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


BY   BENJAMIN    P.    TAYLOR. 


A  battle  and  a  furnace  are  alike.  It  is  wonderful  how  dull  natures 
brighten  and  grow  costly  in  the  glow  of  battle;  how  the  sterling  worth  and 
wealth,  there  are  in  them,  shine  out  and  the  common  man  stands  transfig- 
ured, his  heart  in  his  hand  and  his  foot  in  the  realm  of  heroic  grandeur. — 
But  ah,  when  the  fire  is  out,  and  the  scar  ed  earth  is  heaped  with  rigid 
clay,  the  black  mouths  of  the  guns  speechless,  mighty  hammers  and  no 
hands,  the  flags  furled,  the  wild  hurrah  died  away,  and  all  the  splendid 
action  of  the  charge  vanished  from  the  rugged  field  like  a  flash  of  sunshine, 
and  you  wander  among  the  dull  remainders,  the  dead  embers  of  the  in- 
tensest  life  and  glow  that  swept  your  soul  out,  only  yesterday,  and  drifted 
it  on  with  the  skirmish  line,  you  begin  to  know  what  those  words  mean, 
"after  the  battle." 

It  is  days  since  great  waves  of  gallant  life  dashed  against  Mission  Ridge 
and  swept  up  and  over  it  in  surges :  days,  since  I  tried  to  tell  you  how  it 
all  looked;  so  many  days  that  it  is  even  now  indurating  into  history,  and 
yet  I  feel  like  taking  up  the  story  just  where  I  left  it,  on  Wednesday  night 
at  sunset,  when  our  flags  flapped  like  eagles'  wings,  and  the  wild  cry  of 
triumph  quivered  along  the  mountain.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  field 
in  the  moonlight,  calm  as  "  God's  acre"  stretches  the  rough  valley  that, 
but  an  hour  before,  jarred  with  the  rush  and  whirl  of  the  battle.  From 
away  beyond  the  ridge,  indeed,  three  miles  out  to  Chickamauga  Station, 
the  dropping  shots  from  Sheridan's  guns  faintly  punctuate  the  silence,  but 
here,  listen  as  you  will,  you  can  hear  no  sound  but  the  click  of  ambulance 
wheels,  slowly  roiling  in  with  their  mangled  burdens  ;  no  sigh,  no  groan, 
nothing  but  the  sobbing  lapse  of  the  Tennessee.  I  can  never  tell  you  with 
what  a  warm  feeling  at  the  heart  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Federal  fires 
kindling  like  a  new  constellation  upon  Mission  Ridge;  they  were  as  wel- 
come as  dawning  day  to  eyes  that  have  watched  the  night  out.  The  old 
baleful  glare  from  rebel  camp  and  signal  light  was  quenched  with  something 
thicker  than  water,  and  Chattanooga  was  at  peace. 

It  is  strange  that  a  battle  almost  always  lies  between  two  breadths  of  sleep: 
the  dreamless  slumber  into  which  men  always  fall  upon  its  eve;  the  calm 
repose  they  sink  in  at  its  end.  Nightfairly  held  its  breath  above  the  camps  : 
the  wing  of  silence  was  over  them  all.  Then  came  Thursday  morning 
bright  and  beautiful.  You  go  out  to  the  field  ;  and  you  keep  saying  over, 
and  over,  "  after  the  battle — after  the  battle."  Men  prone  upon  their  faces 
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in  death's  deep  abasement ;  here  one,  his  head  pillowed  upon  his  folded 
arms;  there  one,  his  cheek  pressed  upon  a  stone,  as  was  Jacob's  at  Bethel; 
yonder  one,  his  fingers  stiffened  round  his  musket.  Now  you  pass  where  a 
butternut  and  a  true  blue  have  gone  down  together,  the  arm  of  the  one  flung 
over  the  other;  where  a  young  boy  of  fifteen  lies  face  upward,  both  hands 
clasped  over  his  heart.  The  sun  has  touched  the  frost  that  whitened  his 
hair,  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  a  night,  and  it  hangs  like  tears  fresh  fallen 
upon  his  cheeks  ;  where  a  lieutenant  grasps  a  bush,  as  if  he  died  vainly 
feeling  for  a  little  hold  upon  earth  and  life ;  where  a  stained  trail  leads  you 
to  a  shelter  behind  a  rock,  and  there  a  dead  captain  who  had  crept  away  out 
of  sight  and  fallen  asleep;  where  rebels  and  true  hearts  lie  in  short  wind- 
rows, as  if  death  had  begun  the  harvest  and  liad  wearied  of  the  work.  And 
so,  through  the  valley  and  up  the  ridge,  in  every  attitude  lie  the  unburied 
dead  :  lie  just  as  they  fell  in  the  glow  of  the  battle.  And  those  faces  are 
not  as  as  you  would  think;  hardly  one  distorted  with  any  passion;  almost 
all  white  and  calm  as  Ben  Adhom's  dream  of  peace;  many  brightened  with 
some  thing  like  a  smile  ;  a  few  strangely  beautiful.  Wounded  ones  that 
have  escaped  the  moonlight  search  have  lain  silently  waiting  for  morning, 
alive;  not  grieved  they  are  wounded,  tor  ''  did  we  not  take  the  Ridge?" 
they  say;  thus  did  the  old  soldierly  spirit  of  one  flash  up  like  an  expiring 
candle,  and  go  out  right  there  on  the  field  as  he  spoke  ;  he  died  with  the 
last  word  on  his  lips,  and  "  went  up  higher." 

I  said  something  of  taking  the  backward  step  and  retracing  the  ground 
made  classic  by  a  thousand  deeds  ot  valor ;  it  is  a  work  beyond  the  narrow 
verge  of  a  writer  of  letters,  but  while  abandoning  it  to  more  ambitious  hands 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  recording  two  or  three  incidents. — 
Colonel  Wiley,  of  the  41st  Ohio,  fell  terrjbly  wounded  at  the  first  line  of 
rifle  pits,  and  General  Hazen  rode  up,  with  the  words,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
badly  wounded."  "  Do  you  think  we'll  make  it  ?"  asked  the  Colonel  "I 
do,"  was  the  reply.  "  that's  enough,"  said  the  gallant  officer,  "  I  can 
stand  this  !"  and  there  he  lay  bleeding  and  content,  and  the  tide  of  the  bat- 
tle rolled  on. 

A  division  General  turned  abruptly  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  desultory 
conversation,  with  "  If  you  write  anything  about  Wednesday's  affair,  as 
you  will,  don't  forget  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  36th  Illinois — one  of  the  most 
gallant  little  fellows  that  ever  drew  a  sword."  I  did  not  need  that  injunc- 
tion, for  Colonel  Silas  Miller  rode,  through  the  storm  to  the  summit  of  the 
Ridge  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  like  a  veteran,  inspiring  his  men  till  the 
little  36th  was  a  phalanx  of  heroes.  Colonel  Frank  T.  Sherman,  of  Chicago 
city,  who  commanded  General  Steedman's  brigade,  displayed  a  cool  cour. 
age  and  clear  judgment  worthy  the  name  and  fame  of  Illinois.  In  truth 
all  the  Colonels  on  that  dav  were  fit  to  be  named  with  him  of  continental 
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memory,  "  the  old-fashioned  Colonel,"  who  "galloped  through  the  white 
infernal  powder-cloud." 

Indeed  and  indeed,  "  death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  the  roll  of  offi- 
cers for  whom  their  comrades  say  to-day,  "  dead  on  the  field  of  honor," 
will  lend  a  splendor  to  the  story  of  Mission  Ridge  forever.  Clothed  be  the 
7th  Ohio  in  mourning  and  glory,  that  lost  thirteen  of  its  seventeen  officers. 
Sheridan's  Division  lost  at  Stone  River  seventy-two ;  at  Chickamauga, 
ninety-six ;  while  at  Mission  Ridge,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  bars 
bingle  and  double,  leaves  silver  and  gold  and  six  spread  eagles  lay  bloody 
and  blent — the  total  loss  in  the  two  divisions  of  Wood  and  Sheridan  alone 
was  between  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

They  cried  in  the  white  heat  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  "  the  Rebels 
mass  their  batteries  !  They  converge  their  fire  !"  and  yet,  taking  our  di- 
visions through  and  through,  the  dreadful  rain  fell  as  evenly  as  if  it  had 
been  shed  by  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Spots  all  along  that  rough  and  terrible  mountain  route  are  waiting  some 
poet's  breath  to  blossom  with  flowers  immortal.  Here,  by  this  grav  rock, 
lay  the  soldier,  one  shoulder  shattered  like  a  piece  of  potter's  clay,  and 
thus  urged  two  comrades  who  had  halted  to  bear  him  to  the  rear:  ''  don't 
stop  for  me — I'm  of  no  account — for  Grod's  sake,  push  right  up  with  the 
boys  !" — and  on  they  went  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  bloody  vestments. 
.Do  ye  talk  of  your  royal  purple  or  Tyrian  dyes  ?  Beside  that  hero  lying 
there,  those  tints  grow  dull  as  gray  November.  Hard  by  that  little  oak, 
Colonel  Harker,  crowding  up  the  hill,  saw  two  brothers,  one  wounded  unto 
death,  the  other  bending  over  him.  The  Colonel,  not  seeing  the  fallen 
man,  ordered  the  other  to  move  on.  "  But  this  is  my  brother,"  he  plead- 
ingly said.  The  poor  stricken  fellow  on  the  ground  rallied  an  instant : 
"  Yes,  that's  right,  G-eorge  ;  go  on,  go  on !"  George  turned  a  piteous  look 
upon  his  dying  brother,  grasped  his  musket  and  clambered  on.  And  that 
was  his  last  farewell,  for,  the  summit  reached,  he  hastened  back,  and  there,, 
beside  the  little  oak,  the  soldier  lay  in  that  sleep  without  a  dream.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  second  ranges  of  rebel  works,  right  in  the  flush  of  the 
charge,  a  Captain  fell,  and  two  men  came  to  his  aid  :  "  Don't  wait  here," 
he  said  ;  "  go  back  to  your  company  ;  one  useless  man  is  enough  ;  don't 
make  it  three."  Just  then  a  cheer  floated  down  the  mountain  as  they 
took  the  rifle-pit.  "  Don't  you  hear  that  ?"  he  cried,  "  march  "  and  away 
they  went.  Such  incidents  as  these  strew  all  the  way  from  base  to  crest ; 
happening  in  an  instant,  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  whirlwind  ;  worthy,  every 
one  of  them,  of  a  place  in  loyal  hearts.  With  such  a  spirit  inspiring  rank 
and  file — a  spirit  as  lofty  as  the  Alpine  traveller  breathed,  whose  burden, 
as  he  went,  was  still  "  excelsior,"  who  can  wonder  that  Mission  Ridge 
was  carried  in  a  November  afternoon  ?  As  I  think  of  it  all,  I  seem  to 
have  the  poet's  quickened  ear,  and  to  me,  standing  in  the  valley  below, 
from  hundreds  of  lips  now  white  and  still,  a  voice  flows  down  the  Ridge's 
side  in  grand  accord  : 

"A  voice  comes  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior  I" 
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Thackeray,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Dickens,  are  all  scratching  away  at 
new  novels. 

"  Kiddle-a-Wink  "  is  the  name  of  a  book  about  to  be  published  in 
England. 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Pierce,  wire  ot  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce,  died 
December  2nd,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  She  had  been  in  feeble  health 
for  several  years. 

Fanny  Kemble  is  delighting  the  serious  portion  of  the  London  com- 
munity (who  look  upon  play-houses  as  Satan's  dens)  by  her  exquisite  read- 
ings of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Forty  Feet  op  Snow  in  the  Mountains. — An  old  resident  of  this 
city,  says  the  St.  Louis  Union,  who  has  a  brother  living  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
lately  received  a  letter  from  him,  with  the  information  that  snow  had  fallen 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  greater  depth  than  has 
been  seen  there  for  years  past. 

Garibaldi's  son  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Genoese,  a  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  the  army  of  Marsala.  At  the  moment  the  preparations  for  the 
ceremony  commenced,  news  from  New  York  reached  him,  saying  that  a 
monument  by  subscription  was  about  to  be  raised  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
Anita  Garibaldi,  who  was  a  South  American. 

Value  oe  Gymnastics. — The  French  are  showing  the  world  how  to 
mount  into  a  fort  by  an  entire  regiment.  It  is  effected  by  climbing  over  a 
living  ladder  of  six  men,  one  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  against 
the  wall.  The  English  are  taking  warning,  and  the  idea  of  training  their 
soldiers  to  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  seriously  taken  into  consideration; 
and  there  will,  at  the  commencement  of  next  year,  be  a  gymnastic  school 
attached  to  every  British  regiment. 

Printes'  Litany. 

From  want  of  gold,  from  wives  that  scold,  from  maidens  old,  by  sharp- 
ers "  sold  " — preserve  us  ! 

From  foppish  sneers,  mock  auctioneers,  and  woman's  tears — deliver  us ! 

From  stinging  flies,  from  coal-black  eyes,  and  babies'  cries — spare  us  ! 

From  seedy  coats,  protested  notes,  and  leaky  boots — protect  us  ! 

From  creaking  doors,  a  wife  that  snores,  confounded  bores,  and  dry-good 
stores — defend  us ! 

From  shabby  hats,  and  torn  cravats,  aud  flying  brickbats — save  us  ! 
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A  Crooked  Company. — A  Hibernian  sergentwas  drilling  an  awkward  squad  of  volun- 
teers, and  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  failed  to  bring  them  into  a  straight  line.  At  last  out  of 
all  patience,  he  cried  out,  "Oh  I  what  a  bent  row;  just  come  out  lads  and  look  at  your- 
selves." 

The  Head  of  the  statue  of  freedom  was  successfully  hoisted  to  its  position  on  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  on  the  2d  inst.,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators  below  and  a  salute  of  can- 
on. The  figure  is  made  of  bronze,  is  19  feet  high,  and  weighs  15,000  pounds,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Crawford,  and  by  Clark  Mills. 

London  Post  Office. — Much  is  said  about  the  postal  arrangements  of  Great  Britain. 
Those  for  London  are  very  extensive.  The  City  Delivery  employs  fifteen  hundred  letter 
carriers,  twenty  mail  men,  with  horse  and  cart,  and  six  hundred  sub-postmasters.  Hour- 
ly deliveries  are  made  of  letters  in  all  the  ten  districts  in  which  the  city  is  devided.  No 
removals  of  employes  ever  take  place,  except  for  cause,  and  the  utmost  punctuality  is  ob- 
served. 

An  Imbedded  Toad. — Not  long  since  a  workman  engaged  in  laying  a  foundation  wall 
of  a  building  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  broke  a  piece  of  the  rock  with  his  hammer,  when,  much  to 
his  astonishment,  he  discovered  a  live  toad  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock.  The  rock  was  a 
gray  sandstone,  and  the  toad  was  contained  in  a  cavity  just  large  enough  for  his  body. 
One  of  the  hind  feet  was  extended  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  his  body.  Just  opposite 
th;s  hole  was  another  one  of  similar  size,  filled  with  yellow  clay.  These  holes  were  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  apart.  The  toad  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and 
of  the  color  of  the  stone  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  First  Saw  Mill. — The  old  practioe  of  making  boards  was  to  split  up  the  logs  with  _ 
wedges ;  and  inconvenient  as  the  practice  was  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the 
world  that  the  thing  could  be  done  in  any  better  way.  Saw  mills  were  first  used  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  so  lately  as  1553  an  English  embassador,  having  seen  a  saw 
mill  in  Prance,  thought  it  a  novelty  which  deserved  a  particular  description.  It  is  amu- 
sing to  see  how  the  aversion  to  labor  saving  machienry  has  always  agitated  England. — 
The  first  saw  mill  was  established  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1663,  but  the  public  outcry  against 
the  new  fangled  machine  was  so  violent  that  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  decamp  with 
more  expedition  than  ever  did  Dutchman  before.  The  evil  was  thus  kept  out  of  England 
for  several  years,  or  rather  generations  ;  but  in  1798  an  unlucky  timber  merchant,  hoping 
that  after  so  long  a  time  the  public  would  be  less  watchful  of  its  interests,  made  a  rash 
attempt  to  construct  another  mill. 

Snuff-dipping  in  the  South. — B.  F.  Taylor  writes  from  Rosecrans  army  :  "  The 
men  are  with  the  Rebel  armies,  and  the  women  are  starving.  All  through  this  valley, 
the  miserable  inhabitants  have  no  prospect  of  food  for  the  coming  winter  but  the  bounty 
of  the  Government.  These  people  are  free  to  talk  and  to  '  allow  '  that  the  '  Yanks '  are 
not  the  terrible  Huns  they  had  fancied  them,  if  anything  so  light-footed  as  fancy  can  be 
predicated  upon  anything  so  lifeless  as  those  poor  creatures.  They  all  indulge,  when 
they  can,  in  the  practice  of  which  so  many  disgusting  pictures  have  been  made — the  prac- 
tice called  '  dipping."  Take  a  little  stem  of  Althea,  chew  it  into  a  bit  of  a  broom  at  one 
end,  dip  it  in  snuff,  sweep  your  mouth  out  with  it,  and  leave  the  handle  sticking  out  of 
one  corner,  like  a  broom  in  a  mop -pail,  and  remember  all  the  while  that  ic  is  a  woman's 
mouth,  and  you  have  as  much  of  the  fashion  as  I  propose  to  describe.  Just  here,  and 
now,  tobacco,  and  not  cotton,  is  king.  Negroes  will  sing,  dance,  and  cry  for  it,  and  the 
siftings  of  a  soldier's  pocket  are  eagerly  scraped  up  by  the  natives,  and  the  little  brooms 
speedily  '  raise  a  dust '  in  it." 
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What  w  have  been  doing  this  month. — visit  at  Fort  Point — a  tour  through 
Calavaras  County. — This  has  been  a  month  of  great  importance  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  visited  several  places  of  California  renown,  and  have  witnesed  pictures  of  scenery, 
we  never  saw  before.  Further,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  has  been  taking  long  strides,  into 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  people,  throughout  the  state.  Orders,  from  towns  and 
villages  where  it  never  had  a  circulation  to  the  number  often  and  more  have  been  increas- 
ed, and  a  California  welcome,  has  been  given  it,  from  those  who  have  never  recieved  it  in 
former  days.  Words  of  cheer  and  "God  speed  you,"  has  been  given,  with  earnestness, 
and  we  already  feel  very  much  at  home  in  the  "Golden  State,"  and  the  usual  homesick- 
ness that  beseiges  the  memory  of  the  new  comer,  begins  to  wear  away,  while  we  feel  also 
as  if  new  life,  is  imparted  to  the  formerly  delicate  constitution,  and  with  the  increase  of 
health,  we  can  but  fall  in  love  with  the  climate,  the  country,  and  the  people.  One  of  the 
cheering  quiet  days,  of  the  first  of  the  month,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fort,  at  the  "Golden 
Gate."  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  caught  the  Ocean  breath  as  it  crept  through 
the  sheltering  banks,  of  the  narrow  entrance,  and  as  the  sun  rose  clear  over  the  hills,  and 
cast  its  sheen  of  silver  on  the  bay,  we  thought  there  never  existed  a  scene  more  sublime 
or  beautiful.  Captain  Stewart,  received  our  party  with  the  utmost  courtesey,  and  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  gave  us  free  range  of  the  entire  Fort,  himself  accompanying  to  educate 
our  Military  ideas,  more  perfectly.  We  could  but  notice  the  extreme  order  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  Fort,  and  contrast  the  cleanliness  of  Fort  Soldiers,  who  have  but  little  to  do  with 
the  dress  and  look  of  some  of  the  regiments  on  duty  at  the  East,  whose  clothes  show  the 
wear  and  tear,  of  a  tedious  campaign,  and  not  unfrequently,  here  and  there  a  rent,  made 
by  a  death  missioned  bullet.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Fort,  we  caught  a  variety,  of 
scenery,  in  our  wondering  organs  of  vision — all  around,  was  new,   wild,  and   strange — 

"Cannon  to  the  right  of  us 

Cannon  to  the  left  of  us 

Cannon  in  front  of  us" 
and  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature.  The  old  Mexican  pieces  of  artillery,  lying  around 
the  entrance  of  the  Fort,  looked  antique  indeed,  and  the  shot  or  balls  picked  up  now  and 
then  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  embankment,  seemed  like  play  bails,  compared  to  the  shot 
and  ball  we  now  manufacture  and  are  daily  using.  As  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  our 
sight-seeing  at  Fort  Point,  for  the  next  No.  of  the  "Pacific''  we  leave  the  discriptive  path, 
we  had  almost  followed,  and  review  our  mountain  trip  first.  Every  citizen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  has  never  visited  Fort  Point,  will  find  it  a  place  of  great  interest,  and  ought 
to  spend  a  few  hours  time,  to  realize  and  understand  what  it  is. 

Mountain  Journey. 
Leaving  Stockton,  early  in  the  morning,  we  saw  but  little  of  the  rich  and  famous  farming  I 
county,  for  which  San  Joaquin  is  noted  until  we  arrived  at  Linden,  a  little  ambitious 
thriving  country  village,  made  up  of  whole-souled,  generous  natured  citizens,  among  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  days.  Taking  an  elevated  seat  with  the  driver,  at  this  place 
and  proceeding  towards  the  mountains  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  and  learned 
much  of  its  peculiarities,  history,  and  resources  from  the  gentlemanly  driver,  who  soon 
ound  out,  we  were  a  fresh  arrival  by  the  frequent  questions  our  Yankee  propensity 
could  not  help  but  indulge  in.  The  whole  country  looked  beautiful — roads  good,  farmers 
ploughing  and  sowing  and  the  hillsides  just  carpeting  over  with  new  verdure.  Rain  is 
needed  however  both  for  the  miner  and  farmer.  One  fact  worthy  of  notice,  which  attracted 
our  attention  were  tho  noble  looking  horses,  that  were  on  Dooly's  stage  line, — they  look- 
ed so  shining,  and  were  so  full  of  life — a   fact  not  being  equalled   by  stage  horses  at  the 
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East,  astonished  us  considerbly:  instead  of  poor,  bony,  stiff  jointed,  clumsy  rack-a-bones, 
such  as  do  pennance  over  the  stage  roads  in  other  states,  we  find  lively  dancing,  fat, 
high-spirited  animals,  taking  us  over  the  ground  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

'  Between  Spring  Valley  and  Mokelumne  Hill,  is  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world? 
it  is  intensely  grand,  and  magnificent — riding  up  on  the  mountain  sides,  we  could  look 
off  over  valleys,  hills,  streams  and  distant  towns,  until,  in  the  blue  far  off  hazewe  could 
only  trace  the  faint  outlines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  lifting  their  snow  peak8 
so  far  heavenward,  they  seemed  blended  with  the  downy  clouds  that  hung  in  the  blue 
archery  as  if  reaching  down  to  meet  and  mingle  with  the  colder  element.  Over  our  heads 
rushed  the  water,  golden  colored  in  the  aqueducts,  that  go  on  on  over  mountain  through 
valley  and  dell  until  lost  to  view — at  our  right,  rocky  mountains  whose  rough  sides  and 
sharp  ledges  of  land  look  dangerously  grand,  and  now  and  then  we  catch  glimpses  of  min- 
ing settlements,  with  little  cabins  huddled  close  together  and  we  wonder  how  many  are 
toiling  there  with  the  hope  of  sending  or  going  by  and  by,  to  some  dear  one  in  another 
state.  Ponderous  wheels  turning  slowly  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  yonder  a  tun- 
nel, right  through  the  very  heart  of  a  bulwark  of  rock  ;  and  here  and  there  a  prarie 
schooner  drawn  by,  we  dare  not  say  how  many  mules  laden  with  stores  for  the  miner,  in 
fact  so  many  new  strange  sights  crowded  before  our  view  we  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly,  of  friends  at  home,  of  business  or  engagements,  and  revelled  in  the 
new  sights. 

Mokelumne  Hill  is  a  most  romantic  spot,  situated  on  a  hill  hedged  round  by  solemn 
guardian  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  mining  district,  a  thriving  town  of  many  natur- 
al attractions.  Here  we  drank  the  beverage  of  enjoyment  to  our  heart's  content.  Going 
from  hillside  to  hillside,  visiting  the  office  of  the  Calavaras  Chronicle,  meeting  the  hearty 
welcome,  of  warm-hearted  people,  and  more  than  all  that,  receiving  a  good  list  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Pacific  Monthly.  People  at  Mokelumne  Hill  are  mostly  "white," — 
havent  "got  all  the  papers  they  can  read  and  more  too  I"  they  cant  "  buy  all  the  maga- 
ziens  they  want  for  two  bits  at  the  Book  store  ;"  they  dont  send  all  their  money  East,  to 
support  old  well  established  periodicals,  and  then  grumble  because  California  has  not  got 
as  many  publications  as  New  York  : — they  do  not  subscribe  for  it,  and  then  conclude 
"  they  dont  want  it,"  wanting  their  money  refunded  and  ten  per  cent  interest.  They 
all  like  a  home  publication,  are  bound  to  support  it,  and  give  you  all  the  mineral  speci- 
mens you  can  carry,  if  you  happen  to  be  gathering  such  articles.  May  the  time  be  short 
ere  we  visit  that  delightful  place  again. 

Two  and  three  (that  m^kes  five)  days  spent  at  Spring  Ranch,  two  miles  from  Campo 
Seco,  are  full  of  memories  choice  to  us  poor  office  tired  Editorial  appendage.  What 
might  we  not  chronicle  of  rambles  up  and  down  the  bills — looking  at  blooming  fruit  trees; 
making  friends  with  chickens,  ducks,  dogs,  horses  and  all  the  rest  of  a  ranche  population; 
of  how  we  rode  horseback  into  Campo  Seco,  riding  a  gentle  animal  that  had  a  very  deci- 
ded disposition  to  go  very  slow,  and  hold  its  head  in  a  very  humble  and  modest  manner 
very  close  to  the  ground  ;  and  seemed  to  posess  a  marked  peculiarity  as  a  horse,  for  endu- 
ring, with  extreme  patieDce,  the  most  severe  chastisements  and  well  directed  and  zealous 
labors  of  the  whip  : — ahorse,  whose  horseship  persued  the  most  dignified  eveness  of  gait 
we  ever  saw,  being  particularly  partial  to  the  slow  walk  in  spite  of  whip  lash  or  highly 
emphasized  articulations  of  its  rider. 

Campo  Seco  is  another  human  place — full  of  good  souls, — another  long  list  from  Seco, 
and  our  ideas  of  mountain  towns  are  on  the  convex.  Linden  added  an  equal  list  (in  lengih\ 
and  we  turned  our  visage  homeward,  regretting  to  leave  such  kind  hearts  and  such  a 
beautiful  country.  After  a  tour  over  the  whole  state  we  shall  appreciate  this  Queen  of 
States,  as  it  justly  deserves  to  be  appreciated.  Truly  it  is  a  world  in  itself — "  an  Empire 
complete,  with  all  that  is  needful  to  make  a  nation  great,  either  developed,  or  a  germ  in 
her  sustaining  breast."     So  much  for  two  weeks  absence 
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[From  the  "  Golden  Era."] 

A  Female  Compositor  desires  the  publication  of  the  subjoined  communication,  ■which, 
in  deference  to  the  lady  writer  in  particular,  and  the  fair  sex  generally,  is  given  place  : 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Morning  Call  : — 

In  your  recent  article  entitled,  "  The  Pacific  Monthly,"  in  which  you  mingle  praise 
and  blame — blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath — because  the  fair  Editress  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly  had  dared  to  employ  a  "  female  compositor,"  you  have  overlooked  the 
main  question  to  be  eonsidered.  I  arrived  in  this  city  a  few  months  ago,  a  stranger, 
friendless,  homeless,  and  without  means.  I  called  on  you  for  employment  as  a  compositor, 
and  met  with  a  cold  reception- — "  colder  than  that  which  Lazarus  met  with  at  the  gate  of 
Dives,"  for  you  had  not  even  a  friendly  dog.  But  I  was  not  "  sore,"  and  went  away, 
and  should  not  have  replied  except  for  this  last  unjust  attack  upon  me  in  your  journal. 
But  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  increasing  number  of  females  which 
every  steamer  brings  to  these  shores,  to  seek  an  asylum  and  a  living  by  honest  toil? 
Would  you  hedge  up  the  way,  because,  forsooth,  a  monopoly  of  "  strong  men"  desire  to 
shut  up  every  avenne  to  labor,  except  at  their  nod  ?  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  There 
are  but  few  manufactories  here,  and  they  principally  employ  Chinamen.  Chinamen  wash, 
iron,  bake  and  tend  kitchen.  The  stores  are  nearly  all  tended  by  stalwart  clerks — more 
eager  to  wait  upon  a  well-dressed  than  a  plainly-clad  customer.  And  to  be  a  housekeeper 
one  must  be  a  matron.  What  ther ,  I  ask,  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  purchase  a  garment  of 
purple  and  sable  at  the  price  of  virtue,  and  walk  the  streets  a  painted  thing  on  which  to 
feast  the  eyes  of  gloated  libertines,  till  thoughts  of  home,  and  all  its  kindred  ties  grow 
dim,  and.  shame  has  lost  its  blush  ?  If  not,  then  tell  me,  I  ask  you,  what  is  to  be  done 
for  our  support  ?  for  the  question  must  be  answered  sooner  or  later  :  aye,  is  being  answer- 
ed !  "  Lisle  Lester"  has  taken  a  stand  and  dare  maintain  it  1  If  the  plan  fails,  then 
will  virtue  shriek  and  tear  her  hair  ;  and  woe  be  to  that  community  or  city— though  her 
walls  are  of  brass  and  her  gates  of  gold — which  shall  attempt  to  hedge  up  the  way  where- 
by a  woman  may  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood. 

A  Female  Compositor. 


Another  "  Word  About  Women." — Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  article  in  the 
Golden  Era,  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  it.  demands  a  second 
chapter  from  us.  One  item  is  this  :  *'  That  the  article  was  written  by  the  Editress  of  this 
Magazine."  We  should  be  happy  to  have  been  the  author  of  such  an  article,  for  it  meets 
our  hearty  "  Amen,"  but  as  we  did  not  write  it,  we  must  beg  leave  to  intioduce  the  lady 
who  did — Miss  MeKee — our  lady  Compositor,  hope  you'll  be  pleased  with  her.  Inas- 
much as  the  Morning  Call  refused  to  publish  the  article,  making  as  an  excuse,  they 
"  wished  to  see  the  lady  first,"  (of  course  they  did.  Politeness  I)  and  the  Editress  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly  was  away  at  the  time,  the  article  was  sent  to  the  Golden  Era  by  Miss 
McKee,  and  the  gentlemanly  Editors  of  that  paper  were  not  at  all  backward  in  giving 
"  two  or  three  sticks  "  of  its  space  to  the  lady  for  self-defence.  The  Sacramento  Bee 
fully  coincides  with  our  remarks  of  last  month  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  free  labor  to  all ; 
and  other  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  have  done  the  same.  Although  we  expect 
no  aid,  or  even  assent,  from  the  majority  of  the  City  Press  in  defending  one's  rights  to 
attend  to  their  own  business,  and  manage  that  business  as  they  choose,  independent  of 
ruling  monopolies,  nevertheless,  we  are  grateful  to  the  country  Press  for  its  hearty 
approval.  We  feel  we  are  right  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  are  privileged  by  all  the  laws 
of  State  and  Government,  to  do  and  conduct  our  business  as  we  please.  When  we  cannot, 
then  we  shall  be  happy  to  acknowledge  the  inability.  We  know  of  no  just  reason  why 
we  must,  shall,  or  have  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  monopoly  ;  and  so  long  as  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  monopoly  is  injurious  to  the  laborimg  class  as  well  as  others,  and  inflicts 
more  burdens  than  it  lightens,  we  have  a  right  not  only  to  act  but  speak  against  it.  We 
have  a  few  interesting  facts  to  bring  before  the  public  ere  long,  to  verify  our  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  and  influences  of  such  a  tyranny.  In  the  meantime,  our  office  rejoices 
in  the  addition  of  another  lady  Compositor,  and  when  our  Printer  arrives  from  the  East, 
and  we  turn  on  the  steam  on  our  own  Press,  under  our  own  shingles  and  ceiling,  we 
shall  extend  an  invitation  to  our  friends  to  call  and  see  if  the  plan  is  not  as  feasible  and 
as  good  as  any  other. 
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We  understand  when  there  are  female  type  setters  enough  to  form  a  quorum  in  the 
State,  they  think  of  establishing  a  "Union,"  adopting  as  a  very  important  by-law  this 
rule  :  "  that  no  man  shall  work  in  the  office  where  they  are  employed  if  he  belong  to  the 
'  Typographical  Union  ;'  and  if  the  publishers  do  any  work  for  a  man  who  owes  a  woman 
for  labor,  or  her  husband,  '  or  any  other  man,'  he  shall  not  have  the  work  until  the  form- 
er debt  is  paid  ;  neither  will  they  marry  or  receive  the  attentions  of  any  gentleman  who  is 
a  printer  and  belongs  to  the  '  Union,'  fearful  that  the  marriage  contract  might  be  protest- 
ed, in  '  case '  the  '  Union '  ascertained  the  bride  understood  type-setting."  We  have 
not  yet  learned  how  many  lady  Compositors  there  are  in  the  State,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
find  out  and  see  the  new  "  Union"  started.  We  hope  the  "  Typographical  Union"  has 
no  law  or  power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  "  Female  Typographical  Union,"  and 
that  they  will  prosper  in  its  establishment,  for  we  love  to  see  the  fun,  and  opposition  is 
the  life  of  business.  So  in  case  the  gentlemen's  '  Union  '  has  no  power  to  thwart  the  new 
order,  it  may  be  a  success.  It  would  be  better  for  the  ladies  to  find  out  if  this  "  Union  " 
has  any  law  defeating  this  project  to  avoid  any  trouble  in  the  future. 

California  Schools. — Probably,  no  state  has  ever  accomplished,  in  as  short  a  time,  so 
much  in  an  educational  line,  as  California.  Scattered  all  over  the  State,  are  thriving,  fast 
growing  institutions  of  learning,  that  might  be  an  honor  to  older  States.  Not  a  few, 
are  under  Denominational  government,  and  many  self-sustaining  and  rapidly  increasing, 
in  both  means  forsuprjort,  and  popularity. 

The  College  at  Oakland,  seems  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  A  more  definite 
account  of  it  is  given  in  an  article,  on  California  Colleges  to  be  published  at  an  early  day 
in  this  Magazine. 

The  Sotoyome  Institute,  located  at  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  County,  is  a  young  school  of 
most  flattering  prospects,  situated  in  a  delightful  and  healthy  climate,  with  continually  in- 
creasing facilities,  for  promoting  its  brightest  interest,  it  demands  a  liberal  patronage. — 
One  excellent  feature  of  the  institution  is,  it  admits  both  sexes,  to  the  full  course.  Prof. 
J.jW.  Anderson,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  State,  has  a  reputation  already , 
that  gives  any  college  he  may  be  connected  with,  a-  mark  of  consideration,  and  commands 
the  patronage  and  favor  of  the  public  generally.  His  associate,  E.  S.  Stockwell,  is  a  man 
well  fitted  for  his  position,  and  to  these  gentlemen  is  due  the  credit  of  the  present  flourish- 
ing condition  of  that  college.     A  further  notice,  will  also  be  given  of  this  school. 

Let  the  schools  and  Colleges  be  supported — they  are  some  of  the  main  timbers,  in  the 
new  ship  of  state,  building  up  so  fast  and  so  beautiful,  to  sometime  adorn  the  world,  with 
its  beauty,  and  capacity,  its  magnitude  and  magnificent  proportions. 

To  Contributors. — No  attention,  will  be  paid  to  anonymus  articles.  One  correspon- 
dent offers  to  send  in  a  bundle  of  manuscript  for  which,  we  are  to  pay  so  much,  publish 
it  just  such  a  time  &c — in  fact,  we  are  to  obey  orders,  instead  of  doing  as  we  think  best 
relative  to  accepting  the  offer.  We  have  about  lour  hundred  different  articles  on  hand, 
consisting  of  Poetical  gems;  flashes  of  wit,  and  sparks  of  intellect,  which  the  authors  there- 
of, request  us  to  publish  immediately  or  send  back  the  jewels,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  have  insulted  them  and  by  the  neglect  to  do  so,  bring  down  upon  us  and  the  Pacific 
Monthly  their  deepest  censure,  and  wounded  indignation.  If  every  author  and  every 
ambitious  writer,  could  only  hold  Editorial  control  of  a  publication  for  about  six  months, 
they  would  never  be  guilty  of  making  such  requests  of  an  Editor,  or  feel  indignant,  insult- 
ed and  ill-treated,  if  their  gems  were  not  published. 
Articles,  that  measure,  three  and  four  yards  long  are  respectfully  declined,  as  our  periodi" 
oal  is  hardly  capacious  enough,  to  admit  such  contributions,  no  matter  how  good  they 
are. 

Sectarian  articles,  must  como  under  the  same  rule ;  also  letters  of  personalities  and 
venom.  The  "Pacific  Monthley"  is  not  a  vehicle,  for  personal  assaults  and  repartee  ;  it 
is  a  literary  Magazine,  as  such,  it  will  ever  be,  as  long  as  we  control  its  pages. 
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The  "Long  Ago." — There  seems  to  be  contending  opinions  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  original  poem  entitled,  "  Long  Ago."  This  beautiful  exquisite  poem  was 
written  by  Benj.  P.  Taylor,  the  "  Chicago  Poet."  Others  have  conceived  the  measure 
and  closely  imitated  the  verse,  and  many  poems  have  been  written  by  different  authors, 
so  closely  resembling  it  that  it  has  become  a  question  as  to  the  original  article.  We  give 
it  below,  as  it  was  written  by  the  rightful  author  : 

0  A  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears, 
"With  a  faultless  rythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broad'ning  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime, 

That  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

How  the  Winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  Summers  like  buds  between, 
And  the  year  is  the  sheaf — so  they  come  and  they  go 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  it  glides  through  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  musical  isle  on  the  river  of  time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing  ; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there  ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  love  them  so  1 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer  ; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings, 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air  ; 
And  we  sometimes  hear  through  the  turbulent  roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 

0  !  remembered  for  aye  bo  that  blessed  isle, 

All  the  days  of  our  life  till  night — 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eyes  are  closed  to  slumber  awhile, 
May  our  "greenwood  "  of  soul  be  in  sight. 
A  Joke. — An  acquaintance  dropped  in  at  the  sanctum  a  few  days  ago,  and  desired  to 
know  if  the  vignette   cut  on  the  cover  of  the  Pacific  Monthly,  "  was  a  view  of  New 
York    Harbor?"     If    there  are  others  as  ignorant    of     our    Harbor    they  had    better 
sometime  ride  out  to  Black  Point,  and  take  a  view,  and  compare  the  engraving  with  what 
they  will  doubtless   see.     Please  don't  think  it  is  New    York  Harbor.     What  should  that 
be  doing  on  the  cover  of  a  California  magazine?     If  any   one  can  find  a  spot  anywhere 
around  the  Harbor  of  dirty  New  York  that  resembles  the   said  engraving  at  all,  we  will 
give  the  "  finder  thereof"  a  liberal  reward. 
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"Wanted. — A  young  girl  about  15  years  of  age  to  wait  upon  a  saloon,  in  the  evening, 
good  wages,  and  pernianant  employment.     Apply  to  (a  certain  intelligence  office.") 

Such  an  advertisement  appeared  in  one  of  the  city  papers  of  San  Francisco. 

Advertising  for  a  young  girl  to  sell  beer  in  a  Saloon  !  Is  there  anything  more  revolting 
to  principle  and  character,  anything  more  depraved,  than  this?  A  man  who  will  so  disre- 
gard the  rudiments  of  common  humanity,  so  reckless  of  all  that  is  honorable  in  business, 
as  to  advertise  for  a  young  girl  to  stoop  to  the  depraved  and  degraded  position  of  a  beer 
seller  or  singer  in  an  underground  saloon,  where  every  form  of  wickedness  and  evil,  that 
could  possibly  shock  the  nature  of  a  woman  would  be  her  surroundings  such  a  man 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  world  entirely,  and  a  man  who  will  publish  such  an 
advertisement,  who  will  give  the  columns  of  his  paper  to  such  a  low  base  use,  who  can  be 
bought  with  money,  to  advertise  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  young  girls  (for  it  is  no  bet- 
ter) ought  not  to  be  patronized.  He  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  control  a  paper,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  one.  "When  principle  can  be  sold  for  dollars  and  cents,  and  honor 
purchased  for  a  few  dimes,  it  is  time  for  the  public  to  withhold  their  patronage  from  any 
man  or  set  of  men  who  make  a  living  by  such  means.  Some  newspapers  are  very 
loath  to  give  notice  of  an  "  organ  of  the  Press"  even  when  paid  for  it,  but  they  have  no 
compunctions  in  publishing  an  advertisement  that  asks  for  young  girls  to  sing  in  saloons 
and  which  is  in  itself  an  allurement  for  their  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  man  who  makes  his 
living  by  furnishing  Saloons  with  young  girls,  can  have  neither  principle,  honor  or  honesty 
and  demands  nothing  but  the  contempt  and  censure  of  every  citizen  in  the  place  where  he 
lives." 

Natural. — Since  we  gave  notice  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  receive  social  calls  on 
other  days  than  Saturday  and  Wednesday  afternoons,  we  have  had  all  such  calls  every 
day  but  the  ones  requested,  and  have  twice  the  leisure  the  hours  we  set  apart  for  such 
calls.  About  a  week  after  that  important  (to  us)  announcement,  we  received  four  social 
calls  on  Tuesday.  Each  caller  remaining  from  one  hour  to  two,  and  remarking  that 
"  they  read  our  notice  but  called  on  Tuesday  to  find  us  alone  :"  that  is,  they  read  the 
notice  and  came  just  the  day  we  decided  to  have  to  ourselves,  because  they  had  the  im- 
pudence to  do  as  they  pleased.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  devote  from 
seven  to  ten  hours  of  each  day  in  the  week  to  these  various  callers,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  positively  refuse  to  receive  social  calls  save  on  Saturday  and  Wednesday, 
that  we  may  have  time  to  attend  to  our  business  properly. 

The  "  Rescue." — This  is  the  name  of  a  Temperance  paper  just  started  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Tempelars  in  this  State  ;  it  is  published  at  Sacramento,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  E.  H.  Bishop.  This  organ  of  the  Press  should  receive  a 
hearty  support  from  the  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  history  of  the  State.  Not  only  should  Good  Templars  give  it  sup- 
port, but  the  public  generally.  It  is  edited  with  marked  ability,  and  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  contents.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  E.  H.  Bishop,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Our  Cover. — The  new  cover  with  which  we  commenced  the  year  1864 is  recieving  much 
praise  from  our  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Certain  it  is  very  chaste,  and  so  new, 
in  its  design,  and  odd  in  its  construction,  that  it  really  deserves  notice.  The  inner  illus- 
tration, every  one  will  recognise,  as  the  "Golden  Gate."  At  the  left,  Fort  Point,  with  it8 
flags,  and  just  beyond  the  light-house.  The  shipping  is  natural,  and  for  so  small  a  view 
we  think  it  embraces  much,  and  pictures  more.  A  friend  of  good  taste,  says,  "it  is  the 
prettiest  cover  for  a  literary  Magazine  he  ever  saw." 

Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Mr.  Naman  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  Mrs.  Nye,  and  Mr. 
Browning  of  Campo  Seco,  for  mineral  specimens  of  value  for  our  Cabinet.  The  specimen 
of  the  Campo  Seco  Copper  Claim  is  a  valuable  one.  This  ledge  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  State,  and  gives  promise  of  great  resources. 
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Employment  of  women. — Lisle  Lester,  Editress  of  the  Pacific  Monthly,  urges  through 
the  pages  of  her  magazine  the  employment  of  females  in  printing  offices,  and  says  that 
they  make  much  better  journey  women  than  the  men.     The  editress  says  : 

"  The  art  of  composition  in  a  printing  office  is  perfectly  adapted  to  female  help — and 
experience  tells  us,  that  female  cotnposoitors,  who  make  their  living  at  the  case  as  a  gen- 
eral thirg,  excel,  both  in  rapidity  and  correctness.  This  we  know  to  be  a  fact  by  person- 
al experience  in  offices,  that  have  a  male  and  female  composing  department.  The  type 
set  by  the  female  compositors  of  one  of  the  Milwaukee  daily  papers  was  acknowledged  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  old  compositors'  in  proof,  justifying,  spacing,  and  that  too,  when 
the  ladies  had  worked  at  the  business  only  three  months." 

t  Some  of  the  papers  take  issue  on  this  point,  and  appear  disposed  to  dispute  its  correct- 
ness. What  temerity  !  They  will  surely  be  worsted  in  the  argument.  We  hasten  to 
state  the  belief  that  they  could  learn  the  trade  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  Another 
of  our  exchanges  in  naming  appropriate  employments  for  ladies  says,  "  Women  make 
the  very  best  of  clerks  for  the  electric  telegraph.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent  each 
young  lady  at  either  end  of  the  line  from  having  the  last  word."  And  still  another  edi- 
tor tells  of  having  had  a  tooth  extracted  by  a  very  pretty  female  dentist.  He  declares  the 
effect  as  more  soothing  than  the  chloroform  process. — [Sac.  Bee. 

Good  for  the  Bee — they  know  what  is  right,  and  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  case. 

M.  Friedlander  has  removed  his  store  to  No.  2  Montgomery  street,  only  one  door 
above  his  old  stand.  This  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  obtaining  the  best  dry  goods  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Friedlander's  goods  are  choice  selections,  at  unexceptionable  prices. 
Ladies  are  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness  by  the  clerks  and  proprietors,  whether  pur- 
chasing or  examining  their  goods.  His  stock  of  plain  Merenoes  and  Empress  goods  is 
very  fine  and  choice.     Call  and  see^for  yourselves. 

Large  Mail  by  Steamer. — The  Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamship  Orizaba,  which  ar- 
rived the  18th,  brought  Atlantic  letter  mails  from  the  16th  to  the  23d  of  January,  15  bags 
in  all.  Of  these,  S  bags  containing  15,000  letters,  were  for  delivery  in  this  city.  She 
also  brought  177  bags  of  newspaper  mails,  containing  over  100,000  newspapers. 

To  Farmers  and  Friends  Abroad. — We  will  furnish  the  Pacific  Monthly  and  the 
California  Stock  Journal,  for  one  year  to  subscribers,  for  $5,00.  Ordere  can  be  made  at 
either  office  and  promptly  answered.  By  this  means  subscribers  get  two  excellent  period- 
icals for  less  than  usual  rates.  So  Avhile  the  farmer  reads  the  Stock  Journal  his  wife  can 
read  the  Pacific.     Send  in  your  names. 

The  Story  of  "  The  Wife." — We  are  crowded  with  orders  for  the  back  numbers  of 
the  story  of  "  The  Wife,"  not  only  from  different  parts  of  the  State  but  from  New  York. 
If  any  one  has  the  back  number  and  do  not  intend  to  bind  them,  we  wish  they  would  send 
them  to  us  at  once. 

Words  From  Home. — The  Wisconsin  Patriot  pays  the  Pacific  Monthly  the  following 
decided  compliment.  "We  have  received  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine, 
published  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Lisle  Lester,  recently 
of  this  State,  and  a  writer  of  literary  taste  and  ability.  The  number  before  us  contains 
several  appropriate  and  well  written  articles  relating  to  the  history,  growth  and  wealth  of 
California,  together  with  miscellaneous  papers  from  the  pens  of  several  of  the  best  liter- 
ary writers  of  that  new  State,  and  an  Editor's  Table  that  speaks  well  for  the  industry  and 
good  taste  of  the  accomplished  lady  to  whose  care  the  magazine  has  been  so  fortunately 
committed. 

California  has  now  several  lady  writers  known  to  the  Wise  nsin  press,  the  Editress  of 
this  Magazine,  Lisle  Lester,  Carrie  Carlton,  and  others.  We  wish  them  all  golden 
success  in  their  new  field  of  labor. 

The  three  principal  hotels  at  Washington  are  said  to  have  cleared  from  $30,000  to  $100,- 
000  a  year  since  December,  1861. 

Back  Numbers. — We  wish  to  obtain  the  June  No.  of  Vol.  1,  1858,  the  February  and 
April  numbers  of  1863.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  these  copies  and  do  not  wish  to 
bind  them,  if  they  will  send  them  to  our  office,  we  will  remit  them  the  retail  price  per 
copy. 
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Japanese  Umbrella. — The  city  Editor  of  the  "Democratic  Press"  has  presented  us 
•with  a  Japanese  Umbrella  which  is  now  hung  up  in  our  Sanctum  as  a  curiosity.  It  -would 
be  a  prize  in  the  Historical  Rooms,  of  some  of  our  Eastern  states.  Our  office  is  already  a 
curiosity  shop  to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  if  we  make  many  more  additions,  it  will  be  as 
good  as  a  museum;  that  is  a  miniature  one. 

Our  Friends,  will  please  notice  the  advertisement  on  the  first  cover,  of  Kendall's  Ambo- 
line  for  the  Hair.  This  preparation  is  being  extensively  used  by  Ladies  who  have  here- 
tofore, been  using  other  decoctions  and  they  find  it  proving  to  be  all  it  is  advertised. — 
Hostetter,  Smith  and  Dean,  are  making  a  rapid  sale  for  it,  and  are  continualy  receiving 
new  supplies. 

Stratman,  the  generous,  has  our  thanks  for  late  magazines  and  New  York  papers. 
Dealers  in  the  country  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize  Stratman,  who  will  sup- 
ply them  with  any  paper  or  periodical  in  America  or  Europe. 

Roman  &  Co.  have  placed  on  our  table  the  foiling  new  publications,  which  we  have 
read  with  intense  interest  : 

Round  the  Block — an  American  novel — is  a  finely  written  story,  with  true  delinea- 
tions of  character  in  city  life.  There  is  a  clear  conception  of  real  life  ;  its  various  phases, 
together  with  a  copy  precise  of  various  moods  of  human  nature,  that  gives  zest  and  in- 
terest to  the  scory  from  beginning  to  end.  "  Marcus  Wilkeson  "  and  the  "Boy,"  are 
characters  the   reader  at  once  admires.     For  sale  by  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street. 

Jean  and  Bellin,  a  translation  from  the  French,  is  one  of  the  most  heart-thrilling 
tales  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  full  of  the  peril  and  hazard 
of  life  that  renders  it  interesting.  The  whole  recital  is  woven  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
sentiment  and  thought.     The  strong  self-reliant  spirit  of  Jean,  is  well  portrayed. 

"  St.  Winefred's,"  is  a  work  of  great  interest.  It  is  a  vivid  picturing  of  the  College 
days  of  a  few  young  boys,  up  to  the  time  of  their  graduation,  and  is  a  truthful  picture  of 
various  dispositions  and  characters  of  the  heroes.  The  authorship  denotes  discipline  and 
talent.  Every  young  gent  or  boy  should  have  this  book.  Get  it  at  Roman's  at  a  low 
price. 

"Was  he  Successful." — This  is  one  of  Kimball's  best  works,  and  has  just  been 
published  in  nice  form  and  binding.     To  be  had  of  Roman  &  Co.,  at  $1  50. 

Great  Stone  Book,  by  David  T.  Armsted,  M.D.  This  is  a  work  ot  great  value  and 
study.  Geologically  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  given  to  the  Press,  and  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  world  of  research  and  letters.  It  treats  of  many  of  the  stone  stratas  of  the 
globe,  including  geological  facts,  causes,  excitements  and  sources  of  metallic  wealth.  The 
book  is  one  of  unusual  value,  for  its  scientific  facts  and  laws  as  well  as  the  general  interest 
that  pervades  every  chapter.  We  feel  we  have  added  a  gem  to  our  library  by  placing  it 
on  our  shelves. 

Light  on  Shadowed  Paths,  by  T.  S.  Arthur.  Like  all  of  Arthur's  it  is  full  of  touch- 
ing scenes,  sweet  characters  and  beautiful  recitals.     It  is  worth  double  its  price. 

Im-men  See. — This  beautiful  quaint  little  book  is  of  itself,  a  treasure — designed  for 
the  youth,  yet  is  not  uninteresting  to  older  ones.  Boys  and  girls  who  wish  a  story  that 
is  "tip-top"  must  buy  "Im-men  See"  of  Roman  &  Co. 

Heinrich  Heime  is  another  valuable  book  for  children.  A  German  story,  by  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Longfellow's  New  Book  " — "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  " — is  one  of  the  rare  treasures 
we  often  get,  like  stray  gleams  of  bright  sunshine  and  warmth.  This  is  worth  all  its 
weight  in  gold.  Every  body  should  read  it,  and  every  library  needs  it  to  make  it  com- 
plete. 

All  of  these  new  and  valuable  books  have  just  been  received  at  Roman's.  The  collec- 
tion is  a  choice  one,  and  at  the  low  figures  which  he  sells  them  any  one  can  afford  copies' 
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LORENCE ! 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 


THIS    CELEBRATED  NEW    SEWING  MACHINE   IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO 
BE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD ! 
It  makes  four  distinct  Stitches  !    It  feeds  the  work  either  way ! 
Will  sew  over  the  heaviest  seams  without  change  of  tension     It  seldom,  if  ever, 
drops  a  stitch ! 

It  sews  with  silk  or  cotton  thread,  equally  well !  It  runs  LIGHTLY,  sews  RA- 
PIDLY, and  is  almost  NOISELESS !  It  does  the  heaviest  or  finest  work,  with 
equal  facility ! 

IT   MAKES  A  STITCH   ALIKE   ON  BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE  FABRIC,  USING 
ONLY  HALF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THREAD  NECESSARY  FOR 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  CHAIN-STITCH  MACHINES ! 
While  it  possesses  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  of  others,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  any  and  all  of  them,  the  FLORENCE  is  sold  at  corresponding  prices 
with  other  first-class  Machines.     We 
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to  be  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  and  will  give  a  WRITTEN  WARRANTY  if  required 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  CHtCULARS  and  samples  of  sewing. 

Don't  Buy  a  SEWING-  MACHINE  until  you   have   seen 

"  The  Florence" 

SAMUEL    HILL, 
General  Agent, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  between  Bush  and  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  California. 


R.    SCHENCB 


PULMONIC    SYRUP, 
For  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoareseness,  Bronchitis, 

and  all  Pulmonary  Complaints. 

The  success  of  this  celebrated  Medicine,  in  the  cure  of  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION,  is  now  too  well  established  to  admit  o  skepticism.  It  is 
a  certain  and  unfailing  remedy.  Because  its  action  upon  the  diseased  res- 
piratory organs  is  prompt  and  effective,  speedily  expelling  therefrom  all 
corrupt  and  vicious  humors,  and  giving  a  healthy  tone  to  the  entire  system 
by  puaifying  the  blood,  and  reinvigorating  the  vital  powrs. 

HOW  IMPORTANT 

It  is  for  consumptive  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  cure  before 
decomposition  of  the  lungs  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  recovery  hope- 
less. 

Schenck's  Pulmonic  Syrup 

Has  cured  more  persons  suffering  with  disease  of  the  lungs  than  any  other 
medicine.  This  preparation  has  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  and  has  maintained  its  popularity,  enduring  the  test  of  innumer- 
able trials,  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  It  now  enjoys  an  establish- 
ed reputation,  and  its  claims  to  public  favor  and  confidence  admit  of  no 
dispute. 

used  by  DR.  SCHENCK,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  medicine,  are  : 

1.  SCHENCK's  Pulmonic  Syrup,  which  heals  abscesses  of  the  lungs 
prevents  the  uuhealthy  secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  removes  from 
them  those  accumulations  of  morbid  matter  which  cause  oppression  of  the 
breast,  difficulty  of  breathing,  etc.  It  likewise  soothes  those  irritations  of 
the  respiratory  organs  which  produce  coughs,  and  which,  if  neglected,  are 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  consumption. 

2.  SCHENCK'S  sea  weed  tonic,  an  infallible  cure  for  Dyspepsia,  with 
which  disease  Consumption  is  often  complicated.  The  Sea  Weed  Tonic 
strengthens  the  system,  gfves  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  is  often  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Complaints. 

3.  SCHENCK'S  Mandrake  PILLS,  a  vegetable  substitute  for  calomel, 
more  efficacious  than  the  latter  as  an  alterative,  and  perfectly  harmless  in 
their  operation.  The  Mandrake  Pills  act  on  the  liver,  contract  its  secre- 
tions, and  thus  prevent  that  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  which  produces 
scrofulous  disease,  liver  complaint,  pulmonary  consumption,  etc. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr.  J.  H.  SCHENCK,  Philadelphia. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  &  DEAN, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
227  Montgomery  st.;  (Russ  Block,)  San  Francico. 


MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE. 

XV.    XV.    XV. 

R.  R.  R. 

RADWAY'S  HEADY  RELIEF ! 

PROVES  ITS  SUPERIORITY  TO  ALL  OTHER  MEDICINES  AT  ONCE.    ITS 
first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  sufferer  of  PAIN,  no  matter  from  what  cause 
in  may  originate,  or  where  it  may  be  seated 

If  in  the  Head,  Face,  or  Throat, 

If  in  the  Back,  Spine  or  Shoulder  5 

If  in  the  Arms,  Breast,  or  Side  ; 

If  in  the  Joints,  Limbs,  or  Muscles  ; 

If  in  the  Nerves,  Teeth,  or  Ears  ; 
Or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  its  application  to  the  part  or  parts  where  the 
pain  exists,  will  afford  immediate  relief. 

If  Seized  -with.  Pain 

In  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  or  Kidneys  ; 
In  the  Bladder,  Spleen,  or  Liver  ; 
In  the  Teeth,  Ears,  or  Throat ; 
In  the  Brain  or  Nervous  System  ; 
One  teaspoonful  of  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  to  a  wineglass  of  water  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  restore  the  patient  to  ease  and  comfort. 
If  Lame,  Cnpled  or  Bed-ridden  ; 
If  Palsied,  Scalded,  or  Burned  \ 
If  Bruised,  Wounded,  or  Cut ; 
If  Strained,  Injured,  or  Disabled; 
If  Sun  Stroke,  or  seized  with  Fits  ; 
If  Weak  in  the  Spine  or  Back. 

Should  be  applied  to  the  part  or  parts  afflicted.  It  instantly  relieves  the  patient 
from  pain,  and  quickly  heals,  soothes  and  strengthens  the  disabled  parts.  In  all 
cases  of  Bites  of  Rabid  Dogs,  Reptiles,  Stings  of  Poisonous  Insects,  the  application 
of  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  to  the  wound  will  prevent  inflammation  and 
mortification. 

FEVER  AND  AGUE. — Persons  exposed  to  the  Malaria  of  Ague,  or  if  seized  with 

Chills  and  Fever,  will  find  a  positive  Antidote  and  Cure  in  Rad  way's  Ready  Relief, 

Let  two  tea-spoonfnls   of  the   Ready  Relief,  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  be  taken  on 

getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and  however  exposed  to  malaria,  you  will  escape 

WHEN  SEIZED   WITH 

CHOLERA,  or  Diarrhoea,  or  Flux  ; 

Dysentery,  Cramps  and  Spasms  ; 

Bilious  Cholic  or  Gastritis  ; 

Scarlet,  Typhoid,  or  other  Fevers  ; 

Influenza,  Coughs,  or  Colds  ; 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  ; 

xsr  RADWAY'S  READY  RELIEF  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  INTERNALLY.  •£* 

Caution. — In  all  cases  ask  for  Rad  way 's  Ready  Relief.  Take  no  other.  See  that 
the  signature  of  Radway  &  Co  is  on  the  outside  label  of  each  bottle.  Every  agent 
is  supplied  with  a  new  and  fresh  stock.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists, merchants  and  country  storekeepers.   RADWAY  &  CO.,  87  Maiden-Lane,  NY. 

HOSTETTER,    SMITH    &    IDE.AJV, 

Q27    Montgomery    Street, 

AN  FRANCISCO,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


NOISELESS    FAMILY 


FIRS'I 
IN 


!T  PREMIUMS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED   THESE    CELEBRATED   SEW. 
ING   MACHINES,  at  EVERY  STATE  FAIR  HELD  IN   1861,   1862,   and 
1863,  where  exhibited. 
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Wo   otlier   !S/L£tGlx.±-xx.G   fits   Popiilar. 

TWENTY   DIFFERENT  STYLES-CALL  &  EXAMINE. 

33.   GL  BEOWN,  AGT. 

3Q9    Montgomery    Street- 

A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 
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^TsTD    PUBLISHERS, 

417  &  419  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

©AIV    FRANCISCO. 


H 


AVE    FOR     SALE     THE    LARGEST    ASSORTMENT     OF 
BOOKS,  in  every  department   of    Literature   on   the   Pacific 

Coast. 

§*ajj*«  §(«>K  §iWto,  §?  hotojjv'ajrb  ^ItoMiw, 

MEDICAL  WORKS.  STANDARD  &  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

JUVENILES,    Etc. 

J8@°  NEW  BOOKS  by  every  steamer.     Books  imported  to  order  on 
the  shortest  notice. 


IJXSTIXME    WITH     THE     PHCENIX  I 


Insurance  o,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

DEVOTED    TO    FIRE    INSURANCE    EXCLUSIVELY. 


GASH  CAPITAL,    $400,000  00";    CASH   ASSETS,  $641,253  12  ;    INVESTED   IN 
CALIFORNIA.  $50,000  00. 


THE  THCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD,  FOR  THE  COX- 
venienoe  of  citizens  in  the  Pacific  States,  and  for  the  better  management  of  the 
business,  has  established  a  "  General  Agency"  or  Branch  Office,  In  this  city,  enabling 
it  to  attend  to  the  business  in  the  above  States,  with  promptness  and  efficiency,  and 
with  a  national  system  of  agencies  in  every  city  and  town  of  importance  in  the  coun- 
try, affords  citizens  every  opportunity  of  effecting  reliable  insurance  at  home,  and  with 
agents  they  know  and  have  confidence  in.  Agents  of  this  Company  alone  being  duly 
empowered  to  issue  policies  direct,  thereby  furnishing  the  applicant  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

Premiums. — Premiums  received  for  insurance  by  the  Phoenix  in  this  department, 
are  retained  for  investment  in  California  securities,  and  with  $  0,00)  already  invested 
in  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  r.r<r  held  subject  to  claims  for  loss, 
making  the  Phterax  of  Hartford  a  Home  Institution,  backed  by  a  paid  up  and  availabts 
capital  of  3400,000,  a  cash  surplus  of  S2Jl,25o  12,  the  prestgo  <  f  years,  and  an  ex- 
tended and  valuable  experience  in  the  business. 

Losses. — All  just  losses  occurring  under  'Phoenix  of  Hurtfqrd':  policies,  ate  hon- 
orably and  promptly  adjusted  by  our  special  adjuster,  without  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  assured,  and  when  ascertained,  arc  pai  1  in  U.  S  Cold  Com,  without  any  abatement 
for  tinm  or  charge  for  adjustment  papers. — quite  a  desideratum. 

&$~  Agents  appointed;  Losses  adjusted  and  paid  :  Correspondence  promptly  atten- 
ded to ;  Collections  made;  Insurance  Rlanks  furnished  to  Agents,  and  the  Company's 
interests  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  under  the  management  acd  control  of 

U.   H.   MAG  ILL, 

J.   J.   BERNE,  'General  Agent, 

rvisory  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


Property  holders  desiring  the  protection  of  this  eminent  corporation  against  the  lo?s 
that  follows  in  the  wake  of  fire,  can  supply  their  wants  by  appl;cation  to  any  of  the 
regularly  commissioned  Agents  of  the  Company,  who  are  located  permanently  at  all 
cities,  towns  and  prominent  villages  throughout  the  Pacific  States. 

L.    B.    DELL, 

Resident  Phcvnix  Agent  fun  San  Francisco. 
©ffjieej— S,  W,  Qopnetr  Montgomery  and.     Cc  r-  r 
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KENDALL'S  AMBOLINE . 

The  Great  Unequalled  Prepartions    for  Restoring;,  Ivig- 
orating  Beautifying  and  Dressing  the  Hair. 


Is  a  stimulating  oily  extract  of  roots 
Barks  aud  Herbs.  It  will  cure  all  di- 
seases of  the  scalp,  and  itching  of  the 
head;  entirely  eradicates  dandruff,  pre- 
vents  the  hair  from  falling  out,  or  from 
turning  prematurely  gray,  causing  it  to 
grow  thick  and  long.  It  is  entirely  differ" 
ent  from  all  other  preparations  and  can  | 
be  relied  upon  by  everyone. 


*VV>j    FOR  THE     ^Ji    ! 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Highly  benefiicial  where  the  hair  requires  a  gentle  stimulant. 

DR.  CHILTON,  N.  Y. 

Have    never  had  anything  which  so  perfectly  answers    the  purpose  of  a 
hair  dressing.  WARREN  WAttD,  N.  Y. 

After  being  BALD  for  over  seven  years,  your  AMBOLINE  has  covered 
the  entire  scalp  with  new  hair.  PROF.  J.  SENIA,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy   Goods  Dealern.     Put  up  in    boxes 
containing  two  bottles  ;  price,  $1. 

HOSTETTEIfc,    SMITH    «&    DEAN, 

401  403  Battery  st,  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
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REV.  THOMAS  STARR  KINO. 


The  late  T.  Starr  King,  was  a  native  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  16th  of  December,  1824.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Thom- 
as Farrington  King,  who  in  1834  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  the  First 
Universalist  Church  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  From  the  age  of 
twelve  to  twenty  he  was  employed  either  as  a  clerk  at  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  other  places  or  as  schoolmaster,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to 
theological  studies,  and  in  September,  1845  preached  for  the  first  time  in 
the  town  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  about  ten  miles  from  Boston.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  Harvard  College,  when  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  left 
the  family  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  his  services  for  support.  In  1846 
he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former  parish  in  Charlestown,  whence  he 
was  called,  in  1848,  to  the  Unitarian  church  in  Hollis  street^jloston,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  whose  eloquence  as  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor and  excellence  as  a  poet  are  historical.  The  position  was  a  difficult  one 
to  fill ;  but  the  young  preacher  soon  attracted  crowds  and  early  gained  a 
high  reputation  throughout  New  England  as  a  pleasing  speaker  and  success- 
ful lecturer.  He  remained  at  the  H.  ^  /.lreet  church  until  the  early  part 
of  I860.  S  jS3 

In  April  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Unitarian  congregation  in  this  city,  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  left 
Boston  in  April,  1860,  to  accept  the  same.  Mr.  King  was,  at  that  time, 
harrassed  by  other  troubles  than  those  incident  to  his  pastoral  duties.  A 
brother  had  entered  into  mercantile  business — he  endorsed  for  him,  and 
the  brother  failed.  The  liberal  offer  made  by  the  church  in  this  city, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  new  field  would  be  opened  to  him,  stimulated 
the  acceptance  of  the  call.  Mr.  King's  industry  may  be  measured,  when, 
in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties  here,  he  earned  from  lectures,  etc.,  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  his  brother's  debts,  and  they  amounted,  it  is  said  by  one 
who  was  not  inclined  to  magnify  the  amount,  to  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

From  the  time  of  his  coming,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was  an 
earnest  laborer  for  the  building  up  of  his  church  and  zealously  working  to 
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promote  good  in  every  other  channel,  where  aid  was  needed — He  was  a 
laborer — a  indefatigable  laborer;  aDd  the  work  accomplishedby  him  during 
his  brilliant  career  was  both  great  and  wonderful.  Living  monuments  of 
his  earnest  work  are  scattered  all  over  the  state  of  California,  and  in  the 
records  of  the  United  States  history,  and  his  labors  here  for  some  four  years 
have  been  most  successful,  adding  largely  to  the  numbers  as  well  as  pros- 
perity of  the  society,  which  recently  erected  a  spacious  and  costly  edifice, 
under  which  lie  the  remains  of  their  truly  great  and  beloved  man. 

Mr.  King  was  above  petty  sectarianism — where  there  was  an  opportuni- 
ty for  labor,  for  assistance,  where  aid  was  required  and  work  necessary, 
there  was  Starr  King,  with  his  judgement,  his  advice,  his  aid,  and  influ- 
ence. Liberal,  benevolent,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  benefit  the  needy,  he 
became  almost  an  idol  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Dashaway  Association,  the  Home  of  the  Inebriate,  and  the  little 
Methodist  Church  across  the  Bay,  owe  their  present  prosperity  to  him. — 
No  cause  was  slighted.  Yet  whilst  performing  so  many  good  deeds  he  did 
not  neglect  his  own  congregation,  who  owe  their  splendid  Church  edifice 
in  this  city  almost  wholly  to  his  efforts.  He  found  the  Unitarian  society 
some  $20,000  in  debt,  small  in  numbers  and  feeble  in  strength.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  whole  debt  was  paid,  and  the  society  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  ;  before  four  years  had  expired  a  new  Church  was  built  for  him 
costing  $90,000 — to  which  he  himself  was  the  greatest  contributor,  giving 
from  the  proaucts  of  his  literary  labors,  lectures,  etc.,  $7,000  to  the  Church 
and  its  furniture. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  has  been  in  constant  employment  from  1845  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  and  traveled  many  thousand  miles  in  all  parts  of  the 
Northen  States,  on  the  Atlantic  »ide,  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
1850  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard  University. 
On  arriving  in  California  he  eariy  resumed  his  practice  as  lecturer,  and 
weaved  into  almost  every  subject  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  and  in  severe  rebuke  of  secession.  He  did  as  much  as  any  individ- 
ual, perhaps  more,  in  molding  the  Union  feeling  of  the  State  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  cordial  support  of  the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  crush 
the  rebellion. 

Mr.  King  was  the  author  of  "  The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Land- 
scapes and  Poetry,"  and  of  a  number  of  articles  in  review,  pamphlets  and 
sermons.  The  White  Hill's  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  similar  work 
on  the  marvels  of  the  "  Yosemite,"  and  other  natural  wonders  of  Califor- 
nia. Besides  this,  he  has  amassed  a  fund  for  lectures,  in  notes  and  obser- 
vations, to  an  extent  almost  incomprehensible  even  to  a  literary  man,  and 
there  was  no  field  in  literature  but  with  which  he  was  conversant,  or  any 
branch  of  industry  he  was  not  familiar  with.     To  those  who  were  privileg- 
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ed  to.  know  him  in  the  intimate  relations  of  private  life,  his  demise  is  a  loss 
which  can  never  he  rilled.  Starr  King  in  the  country,  Starr  King  travel- 
ing, Starr  King  at  home  or  among  the  throng  around  the  fireside  of  a  friend, 
was  a  man  "  the  like  of  whom  we  shall  never  look  upon  again."  There 
was  an  exuherance  of  feeling,  a  geniality  of  sentiment  and  intercourse  in 
him,  when  he  quitted  the  city,  and  shook  off  the  the  trammels  of  lahor 
which  renewed  in  him  that  inner  life  few  men  are  privileged  to  exhibit.' — 
A  true  lover  of  Nature,  he  seemed  inspired  by  reveling  in  her  charms. — 
His  eye  detected  new  beauties,  and  his  inspiration  received  new  impetus  by 
communing  with  her.  Whoever  was  privileged  to  know  him  as  a  man,  can 
appreciate  the  delicacy  of  his  nature,  the  sensibilities  of  his  system  :  a  soul 
and  mind  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  frame  which  held  them  in  world- 
ly duress.  Possessed  of  an  affability  of  manner  and  a  grace  of  conversa- 
tion, no  one  was  ever  brought  in  contact  with  him  but  felt  the  influence  of 
his  presence. 

"What  he  did  for  California  and  for  the  Union,  can  never  be  fully  esti- 
mated. The  wealth  and  power  of  our  G-olden  State  is  America's  true 
balance  wheel ;  and  we  cannot  estimate  the  work  he  wrought,  in  saving  her 
to  the  country,  and  engraving  upon  her  heart,  in  starry  letters,  the  golden 
word — "  Union."  Marching  in  the  van  of  those  great  minds  that  are 
pioneering  public  opinion  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  civil  war,  Oalifornia 
owes  to  his  bewitching  eloquence  more  than  she  can  ever  fully  acknow- 
ledge, or  fittingly  requite,  for  the  healthy  loyal  tone  that  now  pervades  this 
Occidental  State.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  public  opinion  on 
this  coast  was  sorely  distracted  at  the  issies  raised.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  warmly  attached  to  their  Government;  but  they  had 
drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  Southern  eloquence,  and  had  been  measur- 
ably debauched  by  the  dangerous  teachings  of  the  able  men  who  had  ruled 
this  State  from  its  infancy.  They  were  in  that  unsettled  condition  of  mind 
which  great  intellects  can  sway  to  one  side  or  the  other — succeptible  of 
being  led  by  silvery  arguments  to  the  gates  of  treason,  to  the  verge  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Republic,  or  to  the  arms  of  their  first  and  patriotic  love. 
But  Mr.  King,  by  his  eloquence,  as  the  champion  of  liberty  struck 
the  sympathetic  chord,  and  brought  back  the  wanderers  to  the  fold 
of  their  country,  and  aggregated  and  homogeneized  the  multifarious  shades 
of  sentiment  into  one  grand,  patriotic  whole.  The  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  loyal  State  was  here  ;  but  it  was  crudely  and  antithetically  mixed. 
Like  the  ore  of  some  of  our  silver  mountains,  it  was  rebellious  to  ordinary 
processes  ;  but  beneath  the  fire  of  his  burning  eloquence  it  separated  from 
its  worthless  dross,  and  emerged  from  the  flame  pure  and  unalloyed.  When 
we  consider  the  critical  condition  of  public  sentiment  on  this  coast  at  that 
dark  hour  ;  how  the  public  mind  had  been  thrown  off  its  poise  by  the  false 
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teachings  of  along  succession  of  political  charlatans  j  how  the  insidious 
doctrine  of  separation  and  a  Pacific  Republic  had  been  hissed  by  the  ser- 
pents into  the  ears  of  the  people  ;  how  the  great  dark  cloud  of  impending 
ruin  hung  over  the  Central  Government;  how  the  legions  of  armed  parri- 
cides were  almost  battering  at  the  gates  cf  our  National  Capital ;  how  re- 
bellion had  baptized  itself  in  blood  and  victory  at  Bull  Run;  how  the  great 
ship  seemed  to  be.running,  head  on,  to  the  rocks  of  destruction,  both  anchors 
gone,  and  the  gale  increasing  in  violence  ;  how  the  noblest  hearts  liere  and 
everywhere  throbbed  with  tremulous  emotion  at  the  chaos  that  seemed  to 
reign  over  our  shortlived  destiny — when  we  think  how  the  effect  of  all 
these  adverse  teachings  and  adverse  fortunes  had  rendered  the  public 
mind  plastic  to  whoever  had  the  genius  to  seize  and  direct  it,  and  reflect 
that  a  man  with  Mr.  King's  abilities,  but  without  his  patriotism,  might 
have  grasped  the  opportunity  to  drift  us  upon  shoals  and  rocks  and  quick- 
sands of  treason,  we  cannot  feel  too  thankful  that  the  "man  and  the  hour" 
both  arrived  when  the  lamented  deceased  reached  these  golden  shores. 
His  was  a  noble  task,  and  nobly  did  he  fulfil  it. 

The  good  he  wrought  also,  in  infusing  power  and  energy  into  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  will  never  be  known  in  time.     Many  a  suffering  soldier, 
whom  some  ministering    hand  alleviates  has  cause    to  bless   the   name 
Starr  King.     Many  a  widowed  mother,  whose  loved  one  sleeps  in  a  soldiers 
grave  (God  knows  where),  many  a  desolate  orphan  has  reason  to  bless  his 
name.     For,  the  gold  that  brought  to  them    the  necessay  relief,  was  obtain- 
ed in  response  to  the  pleadings  of  glorious,  golden-hearted  T.  Starr  King. 
Starr  King  was  also  a  Mason.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  in   San  Fran- 
cisco, he  joined  that  Fraternity.     His  grasping  mind ;  his  noble  and  genial 
spirit,  soon  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  his  "  brethren  of  the  mystic 
tie."     In  May,   1862,   he  was  elected   Grand  Orator ;  and  again  in  May, 
1868,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  honorable  position.     Without  intrud- 
ing too  far  upon  the  sacred  secrecy  of  that  venerable  order,  we  may  say 
that  such  an  influence  did  he  exert  among  his  brethren,  that,  as  was  ever 
the  case  during  his  life,  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed,  the 
Lodge  was  made  more  sacred  by  his  presence,  and  every  Mason  recognized 
in    him.  the  true  man ;  the  true  Mason ;  the  noble,   generous  and  royal 
Spirit.     On  the  occasion  of  his  death,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master 
of  the  Oriental  Lodge,  to  which  he  belonged,  addressed  that  body  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  feeling  manner;  alluding  to  his  noble  character,  his  vir- 
tues and  his  excellence,  and  the  eloquent  Oration  he  delivered  at  the  last 
annual  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California. 

The  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  on  this  occasion,  among  other  things 
said,  "Nature's  God  had  made  a  true  Mason  of  him,  long  before,  by  our 
mystic  forms  and  ceremonies,  his  name  was  added  to  our  roll  of  members. 
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For,  all  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Masonry,  had  long  been  exemplified 
in  his  daily  life.  Not  to  learn  from  us,  but  because  Heaven  directed,  was 
he  passed  into  our  inner  chamber,  to  guide  us  by  his  bright  example."  He 
then  feelingly  alluded  to  his  commanding  influence,  and  his  mournful  death, 
and  the  influence  the  sad  event  should  have  upon  the  entire  Fraternity 
throughout  the  State ;  and  concluded  his  able  address,  amid  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  broken  only  by  the  suppressed  sobs,  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Lodge.  Starr  King  left  the  impress  of  his  royal  heart,  upon  the  Masonic 
Order  of  California ;  and  his  name  among  Masons,  can  never  be  forgotten . 

"  On  Thursday,  the  25th  ot  February,  Mr.  King  met  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Alta  office  who  had  but  recently  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  diphtheria,  with  whom  he  held  a  lengthy  conversation,  being 
more  than  ordinary  particular  in  his  enquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment, 
stating  that  he  felt  apprehensions  of  an  attack,  as  his  throat  troubled  him. 
He  was  in  his  usual  spirits,  and  made  an  appointment  for  the  the  succeed- 
ing Saturday  to  visit  the  Synagogue  on  Broadway,  remarking  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  the  Hebrew  service,  and  felt  anxious  to  do  so.  On  Fri- 
day he  felt  unwell  and  the  appointment  was  cancelled.  He  was  so  ill  on 
Saturday  as  to  preclude  his  officiating  on  Sunday. 

The  age  of  forty  was  one  of  apprehension  to  Mr  King,  it  having  been  a 
fatal  one  in  his  family,  and  he  frequently  remarked  that  he  did  not  think 
that  he  would  reach  it.  A  few  years  since,  while  visiting  at  the  house  of 
one  of  his  parishioners  in  this  city,  in  company  with  his  daughter  Edith, 
the  latter,  in  course  of  conversation  remarked,  that  she  would  look  like  a 
person  then  the  theme  of  conversation  when  she  was  twenty  years  of  age ; 
to  which  her  father  replied,  that  he  would  like  to  see  her  at  that  age,  but 
it  was  a  gratification  which,  in  all  probability,  he  never  would  obtain,  for 
he  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long. 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  first  complained  of  illness  and  of 
some  irritation  of  the  throat.  He  was  cautioned  as  to  the  danger  that 
might  ensue,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  rapidly  grew  worse, 
he  did  not  keep  his  room  nor  did  he  seek  for  medical  aid  until  Friday  fol- 
lowing. On  Saturday  evening  he  was  to  have  met  a  number  of  his  friends 
at  supper  but  when  the  hour  arrived  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  During 
the  time  of  supper  a  bridal-party  came  to  his  house  to  be  married.  Not 
having  been  previously  made  acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the  party, 
which  was  a  determination  on  their  part  to  be  married  by  Mr.  King,  he 
asked  to  be  excused  from  performing  the  ceremony.  But  in  answer  to 
this,  willingness  was  expressed  that  sooner  than  not  b*  married  by  Mr. 
King  the  party  would  go  to  his  bed-side.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  King  arose 
and  went  down  to  the  parlor,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which   he  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  back  to  his 
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room.  On  Sunday  morning  his  congregation  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  unable  to  preach.  His  attending  physician  was  then  called  in,  and 
he  pronounced  the  illness  as  being  an  attack  of  diptheria,  of  a  very  virulent 
type,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  not  being  consulted  earlier.  The  dis- 
ease gradually  gained  strength  until  at  last  total  prostration  ensued.  On 
Wednesday,  however,  a  change  for  the  better  was  manifest,  but  the  pa- 
tient was  still  greatly  prostrated.  On  Thursday  he  had  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, and  to  breathe  was  difficult.  At  a  later  hour  on  that  evening  the 
symptoms  exhibited  were  considered  to  be  very  severe,  and  Dr.  Eckel  was 
apprehensive  of  death,  but  again  the  patient  rallied,  and  passed  a  com- 
fortable night.  Owing  to  the  sensitive  and  delicately  nervous  temperament 
of  Mr.  King,  although  at  the  same  time  possessing  extraordinary  energy, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  an  indomitable  will,  his  system  was  easily  affected  by 
medical  treatment,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  half  a  grain  of  quinine 
would  produce  more  effect  in  him  than  two  or  three  grains  would  produce 
in  any  ordinary  man.  Indeed,  so  delicate  was  he,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  On  Thursday,  Dr.  Eckle  called  in 
to  his  aid  the  medical  services  of  Doctor  Hewston.  A  consultation  was 
held,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  have  been  check- 
ed, although  a  fear  was  entertained  that  the  system  might  not  recover  from 
its  state  of  utter  prostration.  During  Thursday  night,  stimulants  were 
given,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  improve,  until  about  half-past  five  on  Fri- 
day morning,  when  a  second  and  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia  set  in.  Al- 
though this  attack  was  not  more  virulent  than  the  first,  the  patient's 
strength  was  so  exhausted  that  all  that  medical  ingenuity  could  do  proved 
abortive.  When  Mr.  King  was  seized  by  the  first  attack,  he  said  to  a 
friend  :  '  I  know  what  this  is  :  it  is  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.'  After 
the  second  attack  he  asked  the  Doctor,  '  What  is  this  ?  Is  this  pneumo- 
nia too  V  The  Doctor  replied  that  it  was.  '  Can  I  survive  it  ?'  said  Mr. 
King.  The  Doctor  then  pronounced  the  fatal  word — No  !  '  How  long 
can  I  live  V  inquired  Mr.  King.  <  Not  half  an  |hour,'  was  the  answer. 
'  Are  you  sure  I  cannot  live  longer  than  that  V  '  I  fear  you  cannot/ 
said  the  Doctor.  Anxious  friends  then  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
say,  and  he  replied,  'Yes,  a  great  deal  to  say.  I  want  first  to  make  my 
will.' 

For  several  days  preceeding  this  final  struggle  he  had  not  been  able  to 
speak  in  anything  like  an  auciible  tone  unless  one  stood  very  close  to  his 
bedside.  But  strange  to  say,  his  voice  at  this  juncture  of  his  existence, 
between  time  and  eternity,  came  back  to  him  with  all  its  wonted  force  and 
power.  A  friend  next  went  to  his  bed-side  to  whom  he  dictated  his  will. 
After  being  written  it  was  read  to  him.  At  the  end  of  each  paragraph  he 
assented  to  its  correctness  by  saying.     (It  is  just  as  I  want  it :'  and  when 
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the  reading  of  it  was  finished  he  said,  '  all  right/  having  first  caused  to 
be  made  an  important  correction.  He  then  signed  the  will,  and  persons 
who  witnessed  him  do  so,  expressed,  surprise  at  the  firmness  he  displayed, 
and  the  exactness  which  he  manifested  in  signing  his  name  in  his  usual 
style.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  will  which  was  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Probate  Court,  March  8th,  for  probate. 

'  Feeling  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  be  summoned  in  the  presence 
of  the  Most  High  Cod,  and  believing  in  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I  hereby 
make  this  my  last  will  and  testimeut :  I  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  my 
dear  wife  Julia,  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  of  which  I  am  possessed, 
and  all  property  of  every  description  which  belongs  to  me  after  my  just 
debts  are  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the  proceeds  of  the  policies  of  insur- 
ance upon  my  life,  which  1  wish  shall  be  equally  divided  among  my  mother 
and  the  mother  of  my  dear  wife,  to  revert  to  my  wife  after  the  death  of 
either,  unless  it  should  be  the  will  of  my  wife  that  it  should  revert  direct- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  either  or  both  of  her  children.  The  proceeds  of  insu- 
rance I  wish  to  be  invested  by  my  executors  for  the  benefit  of  the  above 
heirs  thereto.  And  I  hereby  name  as  my  executors  to  this  my  last  will 
and  testiment,  Chas.  L.  Low,  Wm.  Norais,  and  Robert  B.  Swaine.  My 
desire  is  that  they  shall  give   no  bonds  for  the  performance  of  their   duty. 

All  other  wills  are  hereby  revoked,  and,  in  the  presence  of  these  witness- 
es, I  desire  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testiment. 

THOS.  STARR  KING. 

E.  F.  Beale,  )   w., 

J.  N.  Eckle;}  Witnesses. 

San  Francisco,  March  4,  1864.' 

Then  came  the  last  sad  duty  of  a  fond  parent,  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
warm  and  attached  friend.  Each  friend  present  was  brought  to  his  bed- 
side, to  all  of  whom  he  bid  farewell.  During  the  moments  immediately 
preceeding  his  death,  he  repeated  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  :  '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me,  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  Another  effort  and  he  said. 
'  It  is  all  right  for  me,  but  she  will  feel  it/  referring  to  Mrs.  King. — 
Again  friends  gathered  around  him,  and  again  the  last  offices  of  an  inter- 
change of  friendship  and  love  having  been  gone  through,  and  a  kiss  im- 
pressed on  the  lips  of  his  little  son,  who  was  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  his 
little  eyes  reflecting  the  heaven,  in  the  innocence  of  its  smile,  to  which  its 
father  was  about  to  go — another  aspiration,  another  yearning  for  the  white 
hills  of  Zion,  and  the  company  of  the  happy,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  was  cold  and  lifeless,  and  his  soul  left  this 
world  for  the  God  who  gave  it. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  King  laid  in  state,  at  his  church  for  two  days;  and 
during  the  time  thousands  of  people  visited  the  place  to  catch  a  look  of  the 
calm  features  they  had  so  dearly  loved  to  look  upon  in  life. 

The  church  was  hardly  closed  for  the  last  preparations  for  the  interment 
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to  be  made,  when  the  crowd  began' to  accumulate  in  the  street  in  front, 
and  long  before  1  P.  M.,  when  the  side  doors  were  opened  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  thousands  of  people  had  gathered  between 
Dupont  and  Stockton  streets,  occupying  every  available  stand  point,  filling 
the  windows,  doorways  and  balconies  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  cover- 
ing the  roofs  of  some  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  position  from  which  an  entrance  to  the  church  could  be  effected,  or  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  obtained.  The  Police  force,  under  Chief 
Burke,  were  everywhere  active  in  keeping  open,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
approaches  to  the  building,  but  so  great  and  universal  was  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain admission,  that  it  was  only  by  lines  being  formed  at  the  gateway,  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  military  guard,  through  which  the  members  of  the 
congregation  were  passed,  that  a  jam  was  prevented  which  would  have 
effectually  prevented  the  entrance  of  even  a  tithe  of  those  who  were  enti- 
tled to  seats  within.  At  a  quarter  before  2  P.  M.;  the  members  of  the 
Congregation,  the  members  of  Oriental  Lodge,  No.  144,  F.  and  A.  M.,  the 
officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  of  California,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  for  whom  seats  had  been  provided, 
having  taken  their  places,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes more  not  an  available  inch  of  unoccupied  space  was  left  on  the  floor  of 
the  building,  or  in  the  galleries  above,  while  thousands  who  could  not  even 
get  within  nearing  distance  of  the  doorways,  remained  standing  outside, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  services,  as  per  previous  announcement,  were  conducted  under  the 
joint  charge  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Church,  and  the  Officers  of  Oriental 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  California,  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  Wm.  M.  Belcher,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State,  officiated  as  Masonic  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kittredge  officiated  as  Chaplain,  and  the  Choir,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerfully  effective  to  which  we  have  ever  listened,  was  composed  of  the 
regular  Choir  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  the  respective  Choirs  of  Grace 
Cathedral  and  Trinity  Church,  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  Mr. 
J.  Trenkte  presiding  at  the  organ. 

At  precisely  2.  P.  M.,  the  last  services  commenced,  the  reverberating 
thunder  of  the  minute  guns  by  the  California  Guard  on  Union  Square,  and 
the  deep  booming  of  the  heavier  cannon  of  the  batteries  on  Alcatraz  Island 
adding  an  increased  solemuity  to  the  mournfully  interesting  ceremonies. 

After  the  funeral  exercises  were  over  the  Grand  Master  announced  that 
the  ceremonies  were  concluded,  and  directed  the  immense  congregation 
how  to  pass  out  with  the  least  trouble.  The  Masonic  Fraternity  filed  past 
the  vault,  dropping  the  acacia  sprigs  upon  the  coffin  which  was  still  wrap- 
ed  in  the  folds  of  the  starry  banner  of  the  free,  and  countermarching,  pass- 
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ed  out  the  western  side-door  to  the  street,  where  their  procession  was 
again  formed  and  returned  to  Masonic  Hall,  when  they  were  dismissed. — 
Throughout  the  ceremonies  the  deepest  silence  pervaded  the  audience, 
while  the  face  of  lovely  women,  bearded  men,  and  innocent  children,  were 
alike  bathed  in  tears.  Even  those  who  stood  outside  the  portals  of  the 
church,  beyond  hearing  of  the  speakers'  voices,  remained  uncovered  during 
the  ceremonies,  anxious  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  although 
debarred  the  privlege  of  listening  to  the  solemn  services. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  door  of  the  vault  was  closed,  the  throng, 
began  slowly  to  disperse,  casting  many  a  long,  sorrowful  glance  back  toward 
the  last  resting  place  of  one  who  was  perhaps  more  deeply  beloved  by  a 
vast  majority  of  our  people,  than  any  other  who  has  ever  lived,  and  toiled, 
and  died  among  us.  As  a  finale  to  this  account  of  the  sad  ceremonies  of 
the  day,  the  following  poem,  by  the  gifted  poet,  Whittier,  one  of  the  es- 
pecial friends  of  the  deceassed,  is  peculiary  appropriate  : 

Gone  to  thy  Heavenly  Father's  rest — 

The  flowers  of  Eden  round  thee  blowing  ! 
And,  on  thy  ear,  the  murmurs  blest 

Of  Shiloah's  waters  softly  flowing  ! 
Beneath  that  Tree  of  Life  which  gives 

To  all  the  earth  its  healing  leaves — 
In  the  white  robe  of  angels  clad, 

And  wandering  by  that  sacred  river, 
Whose  streams  of  holiness  make  glad 

The  City  of  our  God  forever ! 
Noblest  of  spirits  !  not  for  thee 

Our  tears  are  shed — our  sighs  are  given  : 
Why  mourn  to  know  thou  art  a  free 

Partaker  of  the  joys  of  Heaven  ? 
Finished  thy  work,  and  kept  thy  faith 

In  Christian  firmness  unto  death  : 
And  beautiful,  as  sky  and  earth, 

When  Autumn's  sun  is  downward  going, 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 

Around  thy  place  of  slumber  glowing  1 
But  wo  for  us  !  who  linger  still 

With  feebler  strength  and  hearts  less  lowley, 
And  minds  less  steadfast  to  the  will 

Of  Him,  whose  every  work  is  holy  ! 
For  not  like  thine  is  crucified 

The  spirit  of  our  human  pride  : 
And  at  the  bondsman's  tale  of  woe, 
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And  for  the  outcast  and  forsaken, 
Not  warm  like  thine,  but  cold  and  slow, 

Oar  weaker  sympathies  awaken. 
Oh,  for  the  death  the  righteous  die  ! 

An  end  like  autumn's  day  declining, 
On  human  hearts  as  on  the  sky, 

With  holier,  tenderer  beauty  shining  : 
As  to  the  parting  soul  were  given 

The  radiance  of  an  opening  Heaven  ! 
As  if  that  pure  and  blessed  light, 

From  off  the  Eternal  Alter  flowing, 
Were  bathing  in  its  upward  flight, 

The  spirit  to  its  worship  going. 

The  following  despatches  were  received,  after  the  sad  announc  ement  of 

his  death  had  pierced  the  circle  of  his  Eastern  friends. 

'New  York,  March,  1864. 
To  the  People  of  Califiornia  : 

The  sad  tidings  of  to-day  have  broken  our  hearts.  Thousands  here  will 
weep  with  you  over  his  bier.  You  have  had  our  brightest,  our  noblest,  our 
best — and  he  has  lived  and  died,  in  the  fullness  of  his  manhood,  in  your 
service.  Who  shall  fill  his  place  on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  million  friends  ? 

His  full,  quick,  penetrative  mind,  winged  with  fancy  and  with  restless- 
ness in  the  service  of  truth,  liberty  and  righteousness — his  soul  glowing 
with  natural  sympathy,  Christian  patritism,  universal  philanthropy ;  his 
every  action  made  to  utter  and  diffuse  the  noble,  inspiring  convictions  of 
his  pure,  loving  nature  :  his  eye  the  window  of  an  open,  honest,  fervent 
soul — his  whole  character  "  made  up  of  every  creature's  best;"  strong 
and  gentle,  generous  and  prudent,  aspiring  and  modest,  controlling  and 
deferential,  "  the  people's  darling,  yet  unspoiled  by  praise $"  knowing  the 
world  and  its  ways,  yet  clean  of  its  stains  ;  pious  without  sanctimony — 
what  but  his  own  living,  undying  confidence  in  the  absolute  goodness  of 
G-od  can  enable  us  to  sustain  such  a  measureless  loss.  The  monuments  and 
his  mourners.  The  White  Hills  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are,  wrapped  in 
his  shroud.     His  dirge  will  be  perpetually  heard  in  their  forrests. 

Farewell,  genial,  generous,  faithful,  and  beloved  friend  !  Thou  hast 
gone  from  those  who  loved  thee  well,  to  One  who  loves  thee  best.  God 
comfort  thy  family,  thy  flock,  thy  broken-hearted  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  Continent.  Henry  W.  Bellows.' 

TRIBUTE   FROM   JESSIE    B.    FREMONT. 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  a  chaplet  of  violets  was  laid 
upon  the  coffin,  and  to  the  fragrant  tribute  of  love,  from  one  on  the  far 
eastern  borders  of  our  continent,  was  attached  by  a  single  ribbon  this  des- 
patch : 

'New  York,  March  5—1 :30  p.  M. 

Put  violets  for  me  on  our  dear  friend  who  rests. 

JESSIE   B.    FREMONT.' 
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Oh,  how  many  thousand  voices  for  freedom  and  the  glorious  cause  of 
right,  were  hushed  forever  when  he  ceased  to  breathe  !  How  many  lips 
were  lifeless  when  he,  their  great  life-giver,  their  oracle,  could  speak  no 
more !     How  many  tongues  were  dumb  when  his  did  cease  to  move  ! 

One  wild,  wild  wave  of  excitement  rolled  over  this  city  when  the  flag, 
at  half-mast,  and  rumor,  from  ear  to  ear,  announced  the  departure  of  a 
mighty  spirit.  From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  Christian  parlor — wherever 
he  was  hated  most,  or  loved  best,  men  say,  with  more  than  eloquence  : 
( Starr  King  is  dead  V 

A  mighty  genius  has  departed  in  the  midst  of  life  and  usefulness.  The 
greatest  light  of  freedom  that  ever  shone  upon  our  Pacific  Coast,  has  gone 
down  forever  in  the  night  of  the  grave.  The  most  eloquent  tongue  that 
ever  syllabled  the  glorious  utterances  of  eternal  truth,  has  ceased  to  move. 
The  brightest  and  most  life-bespeaking  eye,  telling  of  the  bright  spirit 
that  dwelt  within,  has  closed  forever.  The  giant  heart  has  ceased  its 
beatings,  and  Starr  King  is  no  more  ! 

The  city,  the  State,  the  nation,  mourns  a  loss  which  nothing  can  replace. 
Among  the  thousands  who  will  shed  tears  over  his  last  resting  place,  wheth- 
er on  the  far-off  Atlantic  coast  or  here,  where  the  last  sweet  days  of  his  life 
were  spent,  no  one  will  mourn  him  more  than  the  Governor  of  this,  his  adopt- 
ed State.  He  was  not  only  the  champion  of  liberty,  ever  ready  to  enter  the 
ring  of  debate,  and  do  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  religion  and  his  G-od  ! 
but  he  was  one  of  the  giant  pillars  of  State,  on.  which  our  worthy  executive 
leaned.  But,  he  has  gone  !  The  man,  the  christian,  the  orator,  the  states- 
man, the  minister  of  Gfod,  has  gone  '  to  that  beautiful  world  on  high  V  Cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  with  all  life's  big  and  busy  energies 
upon  him,  he  has  departed. 

The  last  few  months  of  his  life  seem  almost  tragic.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a  magnificent  church,  and,  nobly  refusing  to  enter  its  pulpit  until  the 
last  dollar  of  the  debt  was  paid,  he  secured  to  his  congregation,  who, 
with  hopeless  agony,  mourn  his  untimely  loss,  and  to  the  city,  the  structure 
which,  in  his  own  noble  way,  he  dedicated,  first,  to  Gk>d ;  second,  to  hu- 
manity •  third,  to  liberty." 

The  statistics  of  Mr.  King's  life,  we  have  gathered  from,  the  reports 
and  incidents  authentically  published  in  broken  sketches  in  the  daily  papers 
of  this  city.  We  do  not  feel  competant  to  eulogize  Starr  King  ! — no  inspi- 
ration is  given  us,  for  the  performance  of  such  a  duty,  and  we  would  not 
desecrate  the  memory  of  so  noble  and  worthy,  and  dearly  loved  man,  by 
offering  a  meagre  tribute  to  his  virtues.  We  have  no  desire  to  play  with 
our  imagination  for  food  to  elaborate  an  article  on  the  sacred  sad  incidents 
of  his  death.  That  we  revere  his  memory  too  much,  is  sufficient  cause,  for 
silence.  He  has  passed  away,  and  his  life,  his  virtues,  his  greatness,  his 
loving  kindness  and  memory  will  live  forever,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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THE   SIERRA  NEVADA,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BY   HERBERT    C.    DORR. 


Snow-crown'd  Sierra,  guarding  golden  lands, 
Like  white  cowled  nuns  that  wait  with  folded  hands, 
As  pale  and  calm  and  passionless  as  they, 
Ye  seem  like  them,  to  ever  watch  and  pray. 

Like  troops  of  Virgins  to  some  distant  shrine, 
Each  hand  in  hand  your  bending  arms  entwine, 
And  o'er  each  bosom  pressed  in  graceful  flow, 
Are  milk-white  vestments  of  tbe  drifted  snow. 

Around  thy  brows  like  folds  of  tangled  hair, 
Dark  groves  of  pine  trees  stand  unfolded  there ; 
Thy  feet  we  see  not  through  the  misty  sheen, 
Save  now  and  then  where  robed  in  living  green. 

Thy  swelling  bosoms,  yielding  silver  streams, 
Grive  greater  wealth  than  seen  in  Misers  dreams, 
Thy  earthly  garments  in  each  line  and  fold, 
Conceal  unknown  their  hoardes  of  yellow  gold. 

Great  sentinels  of  Earth  by  Ages  rocked, 
Beneath  whose  base  eternal  fires  are  locked  ; 
Thus  too  our  souls  calm  poised  'mid  earthly  things, 
Await  Times  changes  with  their  folded  wings. 
0  Father  !  G-od !  Creator  !  G-reat  First  Cause, 
Give  to  us  wisdom,  strength  to  keep  thy  laws  ; 
That  like  thy  mountains  in  their  robes  of  light, 
We  rest  on  Thee,  firm  in  eternal  right. 
Forgiveness. — My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been  abused,  its 
kindness  answered  with  foul  wrong.     So,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellow- 
men,  one  summer  Sabbath-day,  I  strolled  amoung  the  green  mounds  of  the 
village   burial-place.     There  I  pondered,   where  all  human   love  and  hate 
find  one  sad  level.     I  thought  how,  soon  or  late,  wronged  or  wrong  doer, 
each  with  meekened  face  and  cold  hands  folded  over  a  still  heart,  pass  the 
green  threshold   of  our  common  grave,  whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence 
none  depart.     Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race,  our  common  sorrow, 
like  a  mighty  wave,  swept  all  my  pride  away  and  trembling  I  forgave. — 
[J.  G-.  Whittier. 


SILVER   SOUNDINGS. 


BY   E.    M.    GROVE. 


Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  constitution  of  man's  social  nature,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  surrounded  with  influences  tending  to  one  direction  or 
another ;  and  that  these  influences  act  in  a  silent  manner.  This  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  close  analogy  of  nature.  The  material  universe 
is  governed  by  general  laws;  each  atom  isacteduponby  the  consummation  of 
the  remaining  ones,  and  conversly.  The  remotest  star  is  held  by  a  silent 
and  unseen  power  to  the  great  central  point.  The  bursting  buds,  so  pro- 
fusely proclaiming  God's  greatness,  are  kissed  into  beauty  by  the  morning 
sunbeam.  Nature's  beautiful  storehouse  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  mysteries. 
The  mind,  advancing  step  by  step  to  trace  her  laws,  is  swept  by  its  great 
under-current  upon  a  shoreless  waste.  So  perfect  and  so  complete,  she 
teaches  that  there  are  yet  developments,  and  with  vain  anticipations  do  we 
scan  her  unbound  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Great  Author,  and^sealed  with 
tbe  signet  of  His  power. 

The  ultimate  design  of  many  important  parts  is  wisely  bid ;  for  man's 
inherent  thirst  for  causes  would  lift  him  to   the  assumption  of  superiority. 
This  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  justed  suitely  to  the  present,  for  there  are 
minds  capable  of  following  to  the  end  of  reason  and  then  are  not  content ; 
but  love  to  deal  with  the  crudities  of  speculation.     This  leads  to  another 
result.     The  suggestive  power  of  the  mind  unwinds  these  assumptions  and, 
in  the  progress  of  science  we  see  the  verification  of  the  theories.     From 
this  general  connection  we  might  be  led  into  error.     Allowing  that  there  is 
an  analogy  to  a  very  great  extent  between  material  and  mental  influences, 
it   does   not   necessitate  a  complete   correspondency.     A  body  of  matter 
may    occupy   a  neutral   position ;  but    not  so  with   any  faculty   of  either 
our  mental  or  moral  nature.     No  man  will   gravitate  between  two  equal 
propensities  for  good  or  evil.     He  must  act;  and  in  that  action  we  dis- 
cover the  principles  that  overturn  the  theory  of  the  modern  Necessarians. 
Hence  the  distance  between  the  opposite  forces,  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  motive  power.     The  relative  position  of  right  and  wrong  under  these 
influences,  may  be  nicely  illustrated  by  the  scale-pans   of  morality.     The 
nibe  adjustments  requisite  to  determine  which  predominates,  afford  a  prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  is  only  an  approximation. 

However  potent  may  be  the  attraction  or  repulsion  to  virtue  or  vice, 
each  offer  similar  insinuations  ;  each  have  golden  facinations,  but  when  the 
nectared  sweets  of  their  respective  cups  are  quaffed  one  satisfied  to  sicken- 
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ing,  the  other  with  its  winning  power  sanctifies  the  draught,  which  fills  the 
heart  to  a  fullness  that  does  not  become  satiated.  The  one  stuns,  the  other 
developes  and  enobles.  The  silent  influences  that  pervade  the  social  world 
too  few  are  acquainted  with ;  too  few  know  their  extent. 

"  They  taught  their  breast 
"Which  truch  once  made  her  theme  to  forge  a  lie." 

These  pernicious  influences  are  not  confined  to  limited  spheres.  The  same 
great  band  binds  the  cottager,  the  palace  liege  and  national  heart  throbs. 
Its  silent  pulse,  let  it  be  kindled  even  in  the  meanest  hut,  with  electrical 
certainty  of  national  power.  Within  the  Koyal  furnace  have  been  forged 
influences  that  have  crisped  the  native  germ  of  virtue.  The  press  with  its 
silent  potency  and  lightening  certainty,  hushed  the  thunderbolts  of  censu- 
osity  from  the  loyal  forge  of  Charles  the  II,  and  their  blasting  power  still 
lives.  The  noblest  element  of  human  nature  lays  crucified  upon  the  sin- 
cursed  altar,  and  bloated  fiendish  gluttony  feasts  upon  its  blood.  The  first 
tombstone  was  reared  amid  Eden's  beauties;  and  upon  it  we  read  the  death 
of  supreme  temporal  happiness.  Innocence  has  fled,  Nature  has  wept  over 
the  loveliest  child  of  earth.  That  which  is  before  us  now  is  a  prototyped 
past.  But  is  there  not  in  a  measure  an  excuse  for  this  ?  The  highest  hap- 
piness is  felt  only  where  in  contrast  with  deepest  misery. 

Although  the  scars  of  sin  are  visible  and  the  scrutiny  of  jealous  indigna- 
tion pointing  at  them  destroys  the  pleasure  of  a  new  life,  yet  there  are 
hours  when  the  consciousness  of  right  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
suffering.  There  are  hours  when  the  cup  of  joy  enchants  the  soul;  when 
its  mute  revealings  is  a  stream  of  eloquence. 

Is  the  rose  ashamed  of  its  beauty,  the  lilly  of  its  purity  ?  the  diamond  of 
its  brilliancy  ?  Nor  are  the  hearts  that  posess  those  virtues.  All  are  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  silent  power  with  which  they 
speak  that  shames  the  guilty  one.  They  are  His  messengers  to  fill  the  at- 
mosphere with  purity  and  love.  To  the  weary  one  how  full  of  hope  ?  The 
breath  of  sincerity  fanned  into  a  flame,  the  ignited  spark  and  the  crucibles 
refining  process  moulds  and  pacifies  the  germ.  When  they  are  buried  go 
to  their  graves.  Their  lives  are  their  monuments.  Drink  inspiration  from 
the  crested  flower  that  blooms  above  their  forms,  and  as  softly  tread  for 
fear  of  waking  them  from  their  resting  place.  Youths  heyday  grasps  at 
every  breath  to  make  it  more  of  paradise,  and  when  it  breaths  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  pure  power  the  mildewed  damps  find  no  where  to  nestle. — 
Distillations  from  the  wine  press  of  truth  intoxicate  the  human  heart  and 
from  contemplation  it  quietly  lifts  itself  to  prayer  and  then  to  pray.  The 
persuasive  power  of  the  spirit  is  mighty  and  sadly  silent,  but  when  wraped 
in  youth's  fair  form  the  rocks  shed  tears. 

"  The  conscious  waters"  see  "their  God  and  blush." 


Punctuallity  of  Washington. 

Punctuality  or  "Washington. — An  Example  for  the  Young. — 
When  Gen.  Washington  assigned  to  meet  Congress  at  noon,  he  never  fail- 
ed to  be  passing  the  door  of  the  Hall  while  the  clock  was  striking  twelve. 
Whether  his,  guests  were  present  or  not,  he  always  dined  at  four.  Not 
unfrequently  new  members  of  Congress,  who  were  invited  to  dine  with  him 
delayed  until  dinner  was  half  over;  and  he  would  then  remark  "Gentlemen 
we  are  punctual  here.  My  cook  never  asks  whether  the  company  has  arriv, 
ed,  but  whether  the  hour  has."  When  he  visited  Boston,  in  1789,  he  ap- 
pionted  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  as  the  hour  when  he  should  set  out  for  Salem; 
and  while  the  old  South  clock  was  striking  eight,  he  was  mounting  his  horse. 
The  company  of  cavalry  which  volunteered  to  escort  him,  were  parading  in 
Tremont  street  after  his  departure,  and  it  was  not  until  the  General  reach- 
ed Charles  River  bridge,  that  they  overtook  him.      On  the  arrival  of  the 

corps,  the  General,  with  perfect  good  nature,  said,  "  Major ,  I  thought 

you  had  been  too  long  in  my  family,  not  to  know  when  it  was  eight  o'clock/ ' 
Capt.  Pease,jthe  father  of  the  stage  establishment  in  the  United  States,  had 
a  beautiful  pair  of  horses  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  the  General, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  horses.  The  General  appointed 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  examine  them.  But  the  Captain  did  not  ar- 
rive uutil  quarter  past  five,  when  he  was  told  by  the  groom  that  the  Gener- 
al was  there  at  five,  and  was  then  fulfilling  other  engagements.  Pease, 
much  mortified,  was  obliged  to  wait  a  week  for  another  opportunity,  mere- 
ly for  delaying  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour. 


How  a  Newsboy  Outwitted  Artemus  Ward. — We  have  heard 
this  good  story  about  Artemus  Ward,  the  "  Great  Showman."  On  his 
trip  from  Placerville  to  Carson,  he  had  for  a  traveling  companion  a  San 
Francisco  newsboy,  whose  sallies  of  wit  fairly  eclipsed  the  imported  wit  of 
the  "  hero  of  the  Babes  of  the  Wood."  So  sociable  did  they  become  that, 
upon  reaching  Strawberry  Valley,  Artemus  extended  an  invitation  to  his 
new  friend  to  take  something  to  drink.  They  accordingly  went  to  the  bar, 
where  the  newsboy  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  was  handed  to  them 
nd  the  two  individuals  imbibed,  after  which  Artemus  demanded  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  "  Five  dollars,  sir,"  answered  the  bartender.  The 
(money  was  paid  and  the  travelers  resumed  their  seats  in  the  coach.  After 
riding  a  short  distance,  the  showman  turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  "  I  think 
!you  run  it  pretty  steep  on  me,  when  I  asked  you  to  take  a  drink,  I  ex- 
pected it  would  cost  about  fifty  cents,  instead  of  which  you  made  it  cost  me 
I  five  dollars."  The  newsboy  shut  one  eye,  and  after  looking  quizzically  at 
Artemus  for  a  moment,  replied,  "  Don't  mind  it,  old  fellow ;  you  have'  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  you  '  bilked ;  me  twice  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  always  play  for  even." — Call. 
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THANK    GOD    FOR    RAIN. 

BY   CARRIE    CARLTON. 

Thank  God  for  rain.     The  parched  and  thirsty  earth 

Lay  panting  'neath  the  glare  of  cloudless  skies  : 
The  sultry  air  seemed  almost  luminous  with  flame, 

Save  when  anon  fresh  ocean-breezes  rise. 
Fair  Plenty's  ruddy  form  grew  strangely  thin  ; 

All  pinched  and  shrunken  seemed  her  kindly  face, 
Till,  when  men  viewed  her,  with  blanched  lips  they  cried- 

"  Gaunt  Famine  stalketh  through  our  market-place." 

The  streams  and  rivulets  had  long  since  died  ; 

Their  life  too  feeble  for  the  sun's  fierce  ray — 
The  beasts,  and  kine,  and  faithful  steed  as  well, 

Sought  vainly  for  some  stream  their  thirst  to  stay  — 
Sweet  verdure,  that  had  just  sprung  into  life, 

Grew  faint  for  lack  of  nourishment,  and  died. 
The  young  grain,  conscious  of  its  own  great  work, 

Clung  feebly  to  its  life,  but  drooped  and  sighed. 

All  men  looked  vainly  for  the  coming  cloud — 

The  poor,  with  what  deep  prayer,  God  only  heard, 
But  in  his  ear  was  poured  ten  thousand  prayers, 

From  hearts  that  never  breathed  the  fearful  word — 
Famine.     0  God,  in  mercy  save  1 

Must  we  thus  perish  of  this  awful  death  ? 
In  pity  send  the  rain — the  blessed  rain — 

Or  smite  us  with  thy  lightning  from  the  earth. 

Relenting  Heaven  smiled  on  the  kneeling  earth — 

The  scattered  clouds  in  one  dark  mountain  blend — 
The  cooling  winds  blow  fresh  from  off  the  sea 

And,  God  be  praised,  the  gentle  rains  descend. 
Thank  God  for  rain — the  field  and  herbage  sing. 

Thank  God  for  rain — ten  thousand  souls  reply, 
O'er  all  this  landt rings  out  a  song  of  praise, 

That  to  its  centre  shakes  the  blue-arched  sky. 
San  Francisco,  March  15,  1S64. 


THE    WIND. 


With  what  a  spirit-like  voice  does  the  wind  soar  over  and  haunt  this 
earth  !  Its  earliest  hymn  is  low,  soft  and  holy,  like  the  breathing  of  an 
infant  in  a  dream ;  but  its  tones  awaken  soon  to  louder  echoings,  and  all 
the  spirits  of  the  air  rejoice  around  it,  with  the  loud  shouting  of  an  aerial 
hosannah.  Thus  it  goes  on,  careeing  from  one  boundary  to  the  other  of 
the  realms  of  space,  rejoising  with  a  great  and  exceeding  joy,  in  the  wild 
and  untiring  swiftness  of  its  flight.  But  it  hath  also  a  voice  for  the  storms, 
wild,  savage  and  lonely,  screaming  and  shrieking,  and  shattering  the  weari- 
ed air  with  the  terror  and  wo  of  its  mighty  blastings. 


THE    IBERIAN   EXODUS. 


BY   FANNY    GREEN    M  DOTJGAL. 


Standing  out  with  a  stately  and  solemn  grandeur,  amid  the  records  of 
time,  the  history  of  the  Jews  presents  an  unparalleled  series  of  events. — 
Reason  and  Imagination  are  both  at  once  carried  away  captive,  by  the 
boldness  of  the  argument,  and  the  splendor  of  the  story.  Search  the  an- 
nals of  all  Intelligence,  and  where  can  be  found  scenes  so  awful,  so  august, 
as  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  or  the  delivering  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai? 
If  a  long  ancestral  line  may  give  dignity  to  a  people,  where  can  be  found 
any  of  so  ancient,  so  illustrious  descent  as  the  Hebrews  ?  Their  lineal 
Tree  was  planted  on  the  Plain  of  Haran,  in  the  very  morning  of  time;  and 
though  it  has  been  severed  by  a  thousand  accidents,  and  transplanted  into 
as  many  widely  distant  regions  it  still  retains  its  individuality.  It  still 
is  ONE. 

From  the  moment  when  the  primeval  Patriarch,  Abram,  first  went  forth 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  tbe  story  rolls  on  like  a  peal  of  distant  thunder, 
sounding  through  the  dim  old  ages,  now  simple  and  majestic,  now  thrilling 
and  sublime.  The  first  great  historian,  in  periods  of  inimitable  loftiness, 
describes  the  creation  of  a  world.  Patriarchs,  heroes,  kings,  rise  and  dis- 
appear, each  in  his  turn,  contributing  some  deed  or  thought  of  unrivaled 
splendor;  while  prophets  penetrated  with  their  clear-seeing  eyes  the 
shadows  of  distant  time,  and  read  the  tremendous  secrets  of  the  future  : 
and  divine  bards  chanted  in  sublimest  strains  the  glories  of  the  Coming. — 
The  people,  now  transcending  in  wealth  and  refinement  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  now  sadly  singing  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  captives  in  a  strange 
land ;  yet  under  all  circumstances,  always  remaining  the  same — the  distinct, 
the  peculiar  people  of  the  Lord. 

And  even  after  their  dispersion,  scattered  as  it  were  by  a  curse,  through- 
out every  civilized  land  under  heaven,  they  still  preserved  their  religion, 
with  all  its  forms,  through  long  ages  of  persecution  the  most  terrible,  and 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  human  weakness,  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

Wherever,  they  have  been  or  in  whatever  country  they  have  sojourned, 
it  was  always  their  fortune  to  be  subjects  of  peculiar  distrust,  hatred  and 
wrong.  Their  history,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  spreading,  as  it 
does,  like  a  vast  network  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  world,  is  a  conca- 
tenation of  the  most  bitter  sufferings,  and   the  most  cruel  injuries.     The 
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set  forth  the  claims,  the  virtues,  and  the  integrity  of  his  people.  He  spoke 
of  their  industry  their  sobriety,  their  scholastic  genius  and  mercantile  abil- 
ity, laying  great  stress  on  the  policy  of  fostering  such  a  people  who,  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  seemed  to  embody  among  themselves 
the  elements  of  a  wonderful  prosperity. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Torquedama  launched  out  his  anthemas ;  Abarbanel 
stood  unabashed.  He  had  been  promised  a  hearing  and  he  demanded  a 
redemption  of  the  pledge.  But  he  saw  too  clearly  that  the  strong  mind  of 
the  Queen  was  in  the  palsying  tether  of  spiritual  bondage.  Torquedama 
had  been  her  confessor  in  youth  and  he  still  retained  his  early  power.  She 
could  not  do  but  as  he  permitted  her;  and  Abarbanel  retired  sorrowfuly,  to 
make  known  the  entire  failure  of  a  negociation  which  his  people  had  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  hope,  would  not  be  unavailing.  And  directly  after  it  be- 
came known  that  Cardinal  Ximines,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  afterwards 
prime  Minister  of  Spain,  a  nobleman  whose  distinguished  talents  and  many 
virtues,  were  obscured  by  a  relentless  bigotry,  advanced  the  offered  sum 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Church ;  and  then  the  poor  Hebrews  saw  that 
their  last  hope  was  crushed. 

With  a  slow  step  and  a  sad  heart,  Abarbanel,  after  having  made  known  the 
result  of  his  interview  to  the  principal  Rabbis  who  were  awating  his  report, 
bent  his  steps  homeward.  It  was  evening  ere  he  arrived ;  but  no  light 
shone  through  the  viny  lattice,  preannouncing  the  joyous  welcome,  that  was 
wont  to  greet  him  on  his  return;  and  when  an  aged  servant  conducted  him 
to  the  inner  apartment,  he  saw  by  the  deep  shadow  on  the  old  man's  face 
that  the  sad  intelligence  had  flown  in  advance  of  him,  even  before  the  pros- 
trate forms  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  girded  with  sackcloth,  and  dust  upon 
their  heads,  met  his  view. 

He  had  stood  unmoved  before  the  Sovereigns  and  the  wily  Inquisitor. — 
he  had  found  himselt  vanquished  with  an  unfailing  heart;  and  when  he 
made  an  official  report  to  his  constituents  it  was  with  an  unfaltering  voice. 
But  when  he  saw  those  dear  and  cherished  ones,  who  had  been  nurtured 
amid  courtly  splendor,  thus  stricken  down,  homeless  exiles,  without  a  shel- 
ter on  the  wide  earth,  the  unnatural  tension,  which  had  sustained  him, 
gave  way.  The  blessing  that  was  just  parting  from  his  lips  became  inaud- 
ible; and  bowing  himself  down  in  his  great  anguish,  he  groaned  aloud. 

There  is  ever  a  latent  strength  in  the  heart  of  a  true  woman,  lying  deep 
and  still  beneath  all  tears,  beneath  all  pain,  all  sorrow;  and  often  in  the 
darkest  periods  it  is  suddenly  unsealed,  and  a  new  fountain  of  faith  and 
hope  gushes  forth,  fresh  and  sparkling  with  the  waters  of  life. 

The  queenly  Judith  and  the  gentle  Esther,  mother  and  daughter,  rose 
simultaneously,  as  if  one  thought  had  possessed  them;  and  passing  forward 
they  respectfully  raised  from  the  ground,  embraced  and  saluted  the  master 
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of  the  household,  their  husband  and  father.  Then  retiring  to  their  own 
apartments,  they  took  off  their  coarse  garments;  and  washing  themselves 
they  put  on  their  almost  imperial  robes,  and  returned,  glowing  with  gems, 
and  radiant  with  beauty.  Abarbanel  surveyed  them  with  surprise,  not  quite 
unmingled  with   displasure,  at  what  seemed  to  be  their  strange    conduct. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  almost  repelling  their  carresses,  "why  are  the  garments 
of  rejoicing  put  on,  and  the  badges  of  sorrow  cast  aside,  when  all  Israel 
should  bow  down  as  with  one  heart,  and  mourn — mourn — for  the  glory 
that  has  departed  forever." 

"No  not  forever,  my  husband;"  meekly  responded  Judith.  "  Is  not 
the  promise  sure  ?  And  shall  we  not  return  to  our  own  beautiful  land 
when  our  tribes  once  more  are  gathered  together,  and  Emanuel,  our  king, 
shall  reign  ?" 

"  And  who  can  tell,  my  father,"  said  the  gentle  Esther  ,  "  but  this  step 
may  advance,  oh  greatly  advance  that  happy  day  ?" 

"  Ah  !  ye  know  not  what  ye  say !"  he  returned  gazing  on  each  with  a 
fond  but  mournful  expression.  "  When  I  look  at  you  and  think  of  what  is 
to  come,  my  heart  is  turned  to  ashes,  and  all  my  hopes  vanish,  as  sparks 
that  have  outflown  the  fire."  Then  turning  aside,  he  bowed  himself  down 
and  wept. 

It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  that  strong  man  shaken  so  fearfully ;  and 
for  a  time  neither  offered  to  console  him.  They  only  knelt  beside  him,  and 
with  their  interlacing  arms  held  him  more  closely  to  their  hearts,  while 
their  tears  were  mingled  with  his.  The  precious  sympathy  was  sweet  to 
his  soul.     He  arose  strengthened. 

"Praised  he  Jehovah  for  the  mercy  he  has  hitherto  shown  I"  said  Judith 
as  she  took  the  ewer  from  the  hands  of  the  servant,  and  bent  to  wash  his 
feet  with  her  own  hands.     And  all  present  said;  "  Amen." 

When  he  had  washed  they  set  meat  before  him ;  and  he  ate  and  was  re- 
freshed; for  all  the  day  he  had  taken  nothing.  But  still  his  heart  was 
weighed  down  with  a  fearful  despondency,  both  for  his  family  and  his  peo- 
ple.    Judith,  perceiving  this,  strove  to  cheer  him. 

"  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  our  people,"  she  said,  "  often  to  be  wander- 
ers on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  care  of  the  Lord  has  ever  abode  with 
us;  and  the  righteous  he  has  not  forsaken.  There  is  still  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  lead  us  through  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  blessed  Shekinah  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished." 

"  And  father,"  entreated  Esther,  "  if  we  believe  the  stories  of  travell- 
ers, there  are  other  fair  countries — even  fairer  than  this — to  be  found  in 
the  world;  and  if  we  sell  our  houses  and  lands  here,  why  may  we  not  pur- 
chase pleasanter  and  more  peaceful  homes  elsewhere?" 

"  Pleasanter  and  dearer,  I  am  sure,  there  could  not  be  ;"  observed  Ju- 
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exile  and  unknown   suffering ;  or  perhaps  starvation  and    death,  come    on 
such  as  these?" 

But  they  spoke  to  him  with  the  sweetest  words  of  comfort,  and  hope,  and 
courage,  to  meet  whatever  might  lie  before  them.  On  the  day  of  depar- 
ture Judith  and  Esther  had  each  gathered  a  small  cluster  of  jasmine  and 
myrtle,  and  citron  branches;  and  now  they  could  devise  no  excuse  for 
further  delay,  for  the  time  of  probation  was  nearly  expired;  and  if,  by  any 
accident  they  should  be  left  in  the  country  a  few  days  longer,  they  would 
be  liable  to  suffer,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  penaltv.  One  more  turn  was 
taken,  for  the  last  look,  through  all  those  familiar  apartments ;  and  then 
Judith  took  the  little  Samuel,  her  youngest-born,  by  the  hand;  and  they 
turned  silently  away,  with  what  deep  anguish  only  exiles  may  ever  know, 
Judith  shed  no  tears ;  but,  in  her  involuntary  struggle  she  pressed  the 
little  hand  so  hard  that  the  child  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
set  his  teeth  firmly  together,  as  if  he,  too,  could  learn  to  suffer  patiently ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  it  was  perceived  what 
had  thus  unconsciously  been  inflicted  on  him. 

A  considerable  cempany  of  Israelites  were  passengers  in  the  same  ship 
that  bore  the  Kabbi  and  his  family;  and  as  they  were  proceeding  along  the 
Mediterranean,  being  bound  for  Naples,  they  were  carried  by  a  storm  far 
toward  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  this  juncture  the  plague  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  when  the  Captain,  an  inhuman  bigot,  believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe,  that  the  disease  was  a  curse  that  sprang  from  the  presence  of  the 
expatriated  Hebrews,  regardless  of  tears,  prayers  and  the  most  moving 
appeals,  set  them  ashore  on  a  desert  island.  The  family  of  Abarbanel  was, 
of  course,  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  one,  who,  by  some 
accident,  was  left  behind.  Humanity  must  here  draw  the  curtain,  over 
horrors  that  are  inconceivable;  but  still  Judith  and  her  daughter  kept  up 
the  same  light  heart ;  though  their  protector  was  nearly  sinking. 

The  wretched  people  dispersed  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  food  and 
water ;  but  the  Rabbi,  fearing  to  leave  his  treasures  alone,  confined  his 
steps  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast — where  he  hoped  during  the  first  day, 
that  he  might  attract  the  attention  of  some  ship.  He  had  hoisted  signals 
on  a  rock  that  overhung  the  shore;  and  as  he  came  down  to  the  thicket  of 
low  brushwood,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  shelterd,  he  heard  a 
tinkling  sound,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  a  little  rivulet,  which  as  if  con- 
cious  of  the  blessing  it  might  be,  was  dancing  in  the  sunshine,  and  singing 
to  itself  merrily,  as  if  death  had  never  come  there.  How  did  the  heart  of 
that  poor  exile  leap  for  joy,  as  he  caught  the  blissful  sound,  and  still  more 
blissful  sight!  He  knelt  down  by  the  border  of  the  stream;  and  while  he 
was  filling  a  leathern  bottle,  he  devoutly  thanked  Jehovah  for  the  gift , 
but  he  wet  not  then,  with  a  single  drop,  his  own  parched  and   blistering 
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of  the  household,  their  husband  and  father.  Then  retiring  to  their  own 
apartments,  they  took  off  their  coarse  garments  j  and  washing  themselves 
they  put  on  their  almost  imperial  robes,  and  returned,  glowing  with  gems, 
and  radiant  with  beauty.  Abarbanel  surveyed  them  with  surprise,  not  quite 
unmingled  with  displasure,  at  what  seemed  to  be  their  strange    conduct. 

"  Why/'  said  he,  almost  repelling  their  carresses,  "why  are  the  garments 
of  rejoicing  put  on,  and  the  badges  of  sorrow  cast  aside,  when  all  Israel 
should  bow  down  as  with  one  heart,  and  mourn — mourn — for  the  glory 
that  has  departed  forever." 

"No  not  forever,  my  husband;"  meekly  responded  Judith.  "  Is  not 
the  promise  sure  ?  And  shall  we  not  return  to  our  own  beautiful  land 
when  our  tribes  once  more  are  gathered  together,  and  Emanuel,  our  king, 
shall  reign  V* 

"  And  who  can  tell,  my  father,"  said  the  gentle  Esther  ,  "  but  this  step 
may  advance,  oh  greatly  advance  that  happy  day  V 

"Ah!  ye  know  not  what  ye  say!"  he  returned  gazing  on  each  with  a 
fond  but  mournful  expression.  «  When  I  look  at  you  and  think  of  what  is 
to  come,  my  heart  is  turned  to  ashes,  and  all  my  hopes  vanish,  as  sparks 
that  have  outflown  the  fire."  Then  turning  aside,  he  bowed  himself  down 
and  wept. 

It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  that  strong  man  shaken  so  fearfully ;  and 
for  a  time  neither  offered  to  console  him.  They  only  knelt  beside  him,  and 
with  their  interlacing  arms  held  him  more  closely  to  their  hearts,  while 
their  tears  were  mingled  with  his.  The  precious  sympathy  was  sweet  to 
his  soul.     He  arose  strengthened. 

"Praised  he  Jehovah  for  the  mercy  he  has  hitherto  shown !"  said  Judith 
as  she  took  the  ewer  from  the  hands  of  the  servant,  and  bent  to  wash  hia 
feet  with  her  own  hands.     And  all  present  said;  "  Amen." 

When  he  had  washed  they  set  meat  before  him ;  and  he  ate  and  was  re- 
freshed; for  all  the  day  he  had  taken  nothing.  But  still  his  heart  was 
weighed  down  with  a  fearful  despondency,  both  for  his  family  and  his  peo- 
ple.    Judith,  perceiving  this,  strove  to  cheer  him. 

"  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  our  people,"  she  said,  "  often  to  be  wander- 
ers on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  care  of  the  Lord  has  ever  abode  with 
us;  and  the  righteous  he  has  not  forsaken.  There  is  still  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  lead  us  through  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  blessed  Shekinah  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished." 

"  And  father,"  entreated  Esther,  "  if  we  believe  the  stories  of  travell- 
ers, there  are  other  fair  countries — even  fairer  than  this — to  be  found  in 
the  world;  and  if  we  sell  our  houses  and  lands  here,  why  may  we  not  pur- 
chase pleasanter  and  more  peaceful  homes  elsewhere  ?" 

"  Pleasanter  and  dearer,  I  am  sure,  there  could  not  be ;"  observed  Ju- 
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exile  and  unknown   suffering;  or  perhaps  starvation  and    death,  come    on 
such  as  these?" 

But  they  spoke  to  him  with  the  sweetest  words  of  comfort,  and  hope,  and 
courage,  to  meet  whatever  might  lie  before  them.  On  the  day  of  depar- 
ture Judith  and  Esther  had  each  gathered  a  small  cluster  of  jasmine  and 
myrtle,  and  citron  branches;  and  now  they  could  devise  no  excuse  for 
further  delay,  for  the  time  of  probation  was  nearly  expired ;  and  if,  by  any 
accident  they  should  be  left  in  the  country  a  few  days  longer,  they  would 
be  liable  to  suffer,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  penalty.  One  more  turn  was 
taken,  for  the  last  look,  through  all  those  familiar  apartments;  and  then 
Judith  took  the  little  Samuel,  her  youngest-born,  by  the  hand ;  and  they 
turned  silently  away,  with  what  deep  anguish  only  exiles  may  ever  know, 
Judith  shed  no  tears ;  but,  in  her  involuntary  struggle  she  pressed  the 
little  hand  so  hard  that  the  child  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
set  his  teeth  firmly  together,  as  if  he,  too,  could  learn  to  suffer  patiently ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  it  was  perceived  what 
had  thus  unconsciously  been  inflicted  on  him. 

A  considerable  cempany  of  Israelites  were  passengers  in  the  same  ship 
that  bore  the  Rabbi  and  his  family;  and  as  they  were  proceeding  along  the 
Mediterranean,  being  bound  for  Naples,  they  were  carried  by  a  storm  far 
toward  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  this  juncture  the  plague  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  when  the  Captain,  an  inhuman  bigot,  believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe,  that  the  disease  was  a  curse  that  sprang  from  the  presence  of  the 
expatriated  Hebrews,  regardless  of  tears,  prayers  and  the  most  moving 
appeals,  set  them  ashore  on  a  desert  island.  The  family  of  Abarbanel  was, 
of  course,  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  one,  who,  by  some 
accident,  was  left  behind.  Humanity  must  here  draw  the  curtain,  over 
horrors  that  are  inconceivable;  but  still  Judith  and  her  daughter  kept  up 
the  same  light  heart ;  though  their  protector  was  nearly  sinking. 

The  wretched  people  dispersed  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  food  and 
water ;  but  the  Rabbi,  fearing  to  leave  his  treasures  alone,  confined  his 
steps  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast — where  he  hoped  during  the  first  day, 
that  he  might  attract  the  attention  of  some  ship.  He  had  hoisted  signals 
on  a  rock  that  overhung  the  shore;  and  as  he  came  down  to  the  thicket  of 
low  brushwood,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  shelterd,  he  heard  a 
tinkling  sound,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  a  little  rivulet,  which  as  if  con- 
cious  of  the  blessing  it  might  be,  was  dancing  in  the  sunshine,  and  singing 
to  itself  merrily,  as  if  death  had  never  come  there.  How  did  the  heart  of 
that  poor  exile  leap  for  joy,  as  he  caught  the  blissful  sound,  and  still  more 
blissful  sight!  He  knelt  down  by  the  border  of  the  stream;  and  while  he 
was  filling  a  leathern  bottle,  he  devoutly  thanked  Jehovah  for  the  gift , 
but  he  wet  not  then,  with  a  single  drop,  his  own  parched  and   blistering 
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tongue,  lest  he  should  be  too  late  to  relieve  the  more  tender  sufferers  0, 
how  the  burning  eyes  softened,  as  they  drank  and  bathed  !  Water  !  Water  1 
— ever  beautiful  and  blessed — we  cannot  live — we  cannot  even  die  in  peace 
without  thee  ! 

"  Praise  Jehovah !"  were  the  first  words  that  the  pious  Judith  could 
utter.  "  0,  praise  Jehovah  for  this  precious  gift !  we  shall  now  be  able  to 
go  about  and  seek  food  I"  And  falling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  they  offer- 
ed an  oblation  of  silent  thanks. 

Tbe  island  where  they  were,  was  barren  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  Al- 
most without  shadow,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  nearly  tropical 
sun,  it  afforded  small  hope  of  either  food  or  shelter.  They  had  found  a 
shrub  whose  leaves,  containing  mucillage,  afforded  a  slight  degree  of  nour- 
ishment, and  a  few  roots  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  they  chewed  ;  but  Ab- 
arbanel  saw  with  horor  that  starvation  had  really  come. 

He  had  been  constrained  to  leave  his  dear  ones,  while  he  sought  through 
a  wider  circle  for  fruit,  which  might  afford  a  more  palatable  nourishment. 
But  he  sought'in  vain.  As  far  as  he  went  there  appeared  no  trees  ;  and 
the  earth  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  heap  of  burning  sand.  He  raised  sig- 
nals of  distress,  hoping  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  people,  who,  possibly 
had  found  a  more  fruitful  part  of  the  island.  He  shouted  until  he  almost 
fainted  from  the  effort,  with  the  vain  attempt  to  reach  them  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  and  when  he  turned  back  empty-handed,  because  the  night 
was  coming  on,  and  he  dared  not  leave  them  longer,  the  anguish  of  a  thou- 
sand deaths  was  in  his  heart.  He  found  them,  indeed,  in  a  lamentable 
condition.  They  were  no  longer  able  to  sit  upright,  but  had  crept  under 
the  meagre  shadow  of  the  desert  shrub;  and  there  they  lay  panting,  par- 
ched, dying. 

He  fell  on  the  ground  beside  them;  and  when  his  agony  found  utterance 
in  deep  groans,  Judith  crept  closer  to  his  side,  murmuring  at  intervals,  for 
she  was  very  faint.  "  Bless  G-od  that  he  has  not  left  us  to  die  the  more 
horrible  death  of  thirst!  Our  Father  is  still  merciful.  Praise  Jehovah  for 
the  gift  of  water  !" 

When  he  listened  to  her  voice,  so  gentle,  so  tender  and  so  calm  amid  all 
her  anguish,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness;  but  it  was  for  their 
suffering  only  that  he  mourned. 

Then  Esther  reaching  out  her  pale  hand  whispered  softly,  "  Water ! 
Fresh  water,  dearest  father  I"  And  the  thought  of  even  this  degree  of 
comfort,  inspired  him  with  new  strength.  He  arose,  and  with  a  vigorous 
step  went  to  the  fountain,  where  the  waters  lay,  cool  and  sparkling,  in  a 
hollow  of  the  rock ;  and  having  filled  his  bottle,  he  returned.  He  gave 
them  to  drink.  He  bathed  their  feverish  skin  and  burning  brows  ;  and 
then  he  sat  down  between  them,  with  an  arm  supporting   each.     "  God  ia 
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ed  them  with  the  drifting  sand.     Then  he  fainted  from  extreme  exhaustion 
and  fell  asleep  beside  the  mound  he  had  raised. 

His  next  consciousness  was  of  two  small,  soft  arms  twining  round  his 
neck,  and  the  sweet  name  of  "  Father  I"  as  it  were,  melting  in  his  ear. — 
With  what  little  of  life  he  had,  he  made  an  effort  to  see  the  form ;  for  he 
thought  he  had  been  in  the  Spirit-Land,  and  that  the  arms,  and  the  voice 
were  those  of  his  beloved  Esther.  Feebly  he  opened  his  eyes ;  and  his 
little  boy,  his  precious  son,  Samuel,  was  kneeling  beside  him ;  and  on  the 
other  side  knelt  the  Captain,  who  had  repented  of  his  wrong,  and  returned 
to  save  him.  Language  is  ineffectual  here.  No  words  can  paint  the  scene 
which  followed. 

By  light  nourishment,  prudently  administerd,  the  Rabbi  was  strengthen- 
ed for  removal.  He  was  carried  to  Naples,  where  his  high  reputation  and 
great  financial  ability,  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  FrediDand  I;  and  in  the  next  reign,  also,  he  was  equally  the  favor- 
ite of  Alfoso,  II. 

On  the  death  of  his  royal  protector,  he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  employed  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Portugal.  There  he  died  in  peace,  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Although  he  had  been  much  engaged  in  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  he  had  yet  found  time  for  profound  study,  and  literary  avo- 
cations. He  was  not  only  familiar  with  rabbinical  learning,  but  also  with 
Grreek  philosophy  ;  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  were  justly  held  in 
high  esteem.  He  believed  that  the  Righteous,  after  the  Resurrection, 
had  a  new  life  on  earth,  being  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  pass- 
ions, and  without  any  difference  of  creed,  or  any  form  of  civil  gevernment. 

His  son,  Samuel,  also  attained  to  eminence  for  that  mosi  excellent  of  all 
traits,  beneficence;  and  when  all  others  of  his  brethren  were  condemned  to 
abjure  their  faith,  or  leave  Naples,  an  exception  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  him.  No  higher  evidence  of  esteem  and  good  character  could 
be  given. 

The  fond  attachment  of  the  Iberian  Jews  for  their  native  country,  was 
transmitted  to  their  offspring,  and  seen  in  the  fact,  that  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  those  who  had  settled  in  G-ermany  sent  annually  into 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  their  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  with 
branches  of  the  citron  tree,  under  which  their  forefathers  had,  for  so  many 
generations,  reposed. 

Two  deacons  were  once  disputing  about  the  proposed  cite  for  a  new 
graveyard,  when  the  first  remarked,  "  I'll  never  be  buried  in  that  ground  as 
long  as  I  live.'-'  "What  an  obstinate  man,"  said  the  second;  "  if  my  life 
is  spared^I  will." 
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tongue,  lest  he  should  be  too  late  to  relieve  the  more  tender  sufferers.  O, 
how  the  burning  eyes  softened,  as  they  drank  and  bathed  !  Water  !  Water  1 
— ever  beautiful  and  blessed— we  cannot  live — we  cannot  even  die  in  peace 
without  thee  ! 

"  Praise  Jehovah  I"  were  the  first  words  that  the  pious  Judith  could 
utter.  "  0,  praise  Jehovah  for  this  precious  gift !  we  shall  now  be  able  to 
go  about  and  seek  food  I"  And  falling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  they  offer- 
ed an  oblation  of  silent  thanks. 

The  island  where  they  were,  was  barren  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  Al- 
most without  shadow,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  nearly  tropical 
sun,  it  afforded  small  hope  of  either  food  or  shelter.  They  had  found  a 
shrub  whose  leaves,  containing  mucillage,  afforded  a  slight  degree  of  nour- 
ishment, and  a  few  roots  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  they  chewed  ;  but  Ab- 
arbanel  saw  with  horor  that  starvation  had  really  come. 

He  had  been  constrained  to  leave  his  dear  ones,  while  he  sought  through 
a  wider  circle  for  fruit,  which  might  afford  a  more  palatable  nourishment. 
But  he  sought'in  vain.  As  far  as  he  went  there  appeared  no  trees  ;  and 
the  earth  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  heap  of  burning  sand.  He  raised  sig- 
nals of  distress,  hoping  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  people,  who,  possibly 
had  found  a  more  fruitful  part  of  the  island.  He  shouted  until  he  almost 
fainted  from  the  effort,  with  the  vain  attempt  to  reach  them  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  and  when  he  turned  back  empty-handed,  because  the  night 
was  coming  on,  and  he  dared  not  leave  them  longer,  the  anguish  of  a  thou- 
sand deaths  was  in  his  heart.  He  found  them,  indeed,  in  a  lamentable 
condition.  They  were  no  longer  able  to  sit  upright,  but  had  crept  under 
the  meagre  shadow  of  the  desert  shrub;  and  there  they  lay  panting,  par- 
ched, dying. 

He  fell  on  the  ground  beside  them;  and  when  his  agony  found  utterance 
in  deep  groans,  Judith  crept  closer  to  his  side,  murmuring  at  intervals,  for 
she  was  very  faint.  "  Bless  G-od  that  he  has  not  left  us  to  die  the  more 
horrible  death  of  thirst!  Our  Father  is  still  merciful.  Praise  Jehovah  for 
the  gift  of  water  !" 

When  he  listened  to  her  voice,  so  gentle,  so  tender  and  so  calm  amid  all 
her  anguish,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness;  but  it  was  for  their 
suffering  only  that  he  mourned. 

Then  Esther  reaching  out  her  pale  hand  whispered  softly,  "  Water ! 
Presh  water,  dearest  father  I"  And  the  thought  of  even  this  degree  of 
comfort,  inspired  him  with  new  strength.  He  arose,  and  with  a  vigorous 
step  went  to  the  fountain,  where  the  waters  lay,  cool  and  sparkling,  in  a 
hollow  of  the  rock ;  and  having  filled  his  bottle,  he  returned.  He  gave 
them  to  drink.  He  bathed  their  feverish  skin  and  burning  brows ;  and 
then  he  sat  down  between  them,  with  an  arm  supporting  each.     u  God  is 
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ed  them  with  the  drifting  sand.  Then  he  fainted  from  extreme  exhaustion 
and  fell  asleep  beside  the  mound  he  had  raised. 

His  next  consciousness  was  of  two  small,  soft  arms  twining  round  his 
neck,  and  the  sweet  name  of  "  Father !"  as  it  were,  melting  in  his  ear. — 
With  what  little  of  life  he  had,  he  made  an  effort  to  see  the  form ;  for  he 
thought  he  had  been  in  the  Spirit-Land,  and  that  the  arms,  and  the  voice 
were  those  of  his  beloved  Esther.  Feebly  he  opened  his  eyes ;  and  his 
little  boy,  his  precious  son,  Samuel,  was  kneeling  beside  him;  and  on  the 
other  side  knelt  the  Captain,  who  had  repented  of  his  wrong,  and  returned 
to  save  him.  Language  is  ineffectual  here.  No  words  can  paint  the  scene 
which  followed. 

By  light  nourishment,  prudently  administerd,  the  Rabbi  was  strengthen- 
ed for  removal.  He  was  carried  to  Naples,  where  his  high  reputation  and 
great  financial  ability,  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  Fredinand  I;  and  in  the  next  reign,  also,  he  was  equally  the  favor- 
ite of  Alfoso,  II. 

On  the  death  of  his  royal  protector,  he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  employed  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Portugal.  There  he  died  in  peace,  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Although  he  had  been  much  engaged  in  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  he  had  yet  found  time  for  profound  study,  and  literary  avo- 
cations. He  was  not  only  familiar  with  rabbinical  learning,  but  also  with 
Greek  philosophy  ;  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  were  justly  held  in 
high  esteem.  He  believed  that  the  Righteous,  after  the  Resurrection, 
had  a  new  life  on  earth,  being  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  pass- 
ions, and  without  any  difference  of  creed,  or  any  form  of  civil  gevernment. 

His  son,  Samuel,  also  attained  to  eminence  for  that  mosl  excellent  of  all 
traits,  beneficence;  and  when  all  others  of  his  brethren  were  condemned  to 
abjure  their  faith,  or  leave  Naples,  an  exception  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  him.  No  higher  evidence  of  esteem  and  good  character  could 
be  given. 

The  fond  attachment  of  the  Iberian  Jews  for  their  native  country,  was 
transmitted  to  their  offspring,  and  seen  in  the  fact,  that  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  those  who  had  settled  in  Germany  sent  annually  into 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  their  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  with 
branches  of  the  citron  tree,  under  which  their  forefathers  had,  for  so  many 
generations,  reposed. 

Two  deacons  were  once  disputing  about  the  proposed  cite  for  a  new 
graveyard,  when  the  first  remarked,  "  I'll  never  be  buried  in  that  ground  as 
long  as  I  live."  "What  an  obstinate  man/'  said  the  second;  "  if  my  life 
is  spared  JL  will." 


S  H  I M  A  H  . 

BY   RUTH. 

CHAPTER  V  (Continued.) 

During  Teddy's  visit,  the  days  passed  much  as  they  did  when  he  was 
with  us  before,  except  that  we  all  looked  forward  to  another  parting,  and 
endeavored  to  crowd  as  much  enjoyment  into  the  limited  time  of  his  stay 
as  possible.  The  second  morning' after  his  arrival  'twas  decided  we  should 
visit  Abram,  so  Miss  Preston  filled  a  light  basket  with  delicacies  which 
she  thought  the  poor  lonely  old  man  would  be  pleased  with,  and  giving  it 
to  Teddy  said, 

"  Thee  may  give  this  to  Abram,  and  ask  him  if  he  want's  anything  for 
Winter,  for  I  am  going  to  the  city  in  a  month,  and  will  get  him  anything 
he  wants.  Now  don't  thee  let  that  horse  run  away  with  thee  and  spill 
everything  out  of  the  basket,"  said  she  anxiously ;  "  he  looks  as  though 
he  might  have  belonged  to  John's  stables." 

Kind  Miss  Preston,  she  thought  of  every  one's  comfort. 

"Aunt  Bessie,  never  fear,"  said  Teddy,  "Ella  says  I  am  an  excellent 
rider,  and  I  will  prove  it  now.  Nothing  shall  be  displaced  in  the  basket, 
and  I  will  keep  the  mettle  of  my  steed  within  bounds.     Good  morning." 

Away  we  went  at  a  clattering  pace,  down  the  road,  over  the  bridge,  up 
the  bank,  scarcely  stopping  till  we  got  to  Abram's. 

"  You  young  folks  will  break  your  necks  riding  so,"  said  he,  as  we  cant, 
ered  up  to  his  door  in  gallant  style,  and  sat  on  our  horses,  panting  with 
exertion  that  the  warm  morning  would  seem  to  forbid. 

"  But,"  said  Ella,  "  Indians  ride  faster  than  tMs,  do  they  not,  Abram/' 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  drawing  himself  up  proudly;  "but  that  is  another 
matter.  An  Indian  and  his  horse  are  one ;  they  sweep  over  the  plain 
faster  than  the  wind,  and  glide  among  the  thick  forests  with  the  ease  of 
the  snake  in  the  long  prairie  grass.  I  could  tell  you  brave  things  of  the 
Indian  and  his  horse." 

"  Oh  do,"  said  Ella,  flinging  herself  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the 
house,  with  her  slippered  foot  just  touching  the  edge  of  the  sparkling 
stream,  while  she  indolently  trailed  a  long  willow  branch  over  its  glassy 
surface. 

"  And  let  it  also  be  a  love  tale  of  some  dusky  maid  of  the  forest.  I  am 
dull  this  morning,  and  am  hungering  for  a  romantic  adventure,  and  this 
savours  strongly  of  what  I  want,"  said  she,  smacking  her  lips  and  looking 
mischieviously  into  Teddy's  face.     "  Come,  grand  papa,  I  am  waiting." 
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a  moment  in  his  eye,  was  all  that  told  he  perceived  her,  while  he  continued 
to  converse  with  me.  She  held  his  hand  but  a  moment,  and  then  flung  it 
petulently  from  her  exclaiming, 

"  What  a  brother  !" 

He  turned  quietly  to  her  and  smoothing  her  sunny  curls  said, 

"  If  you  are  my  sister,  be  still." 

I  smiled  at  his  assumption  of  authority.  Ella  looked  wonderingly  at  him 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  her,  and  went  on.  She  was  as  quaint  as  a  reproved 
kitten  after. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  here  had  you  not  repeated  the  golden  rule  to 
me  the  first  morning  of  our  acquaintance,"  said  Teddy  j  "  it  touched  a 
long  sealed  fountain  and  bid  its  sweet  waters  flow  through  the  desolate 
waste.  My  mother  was  the  first  and  last  who  inculcated  those  precepts, 
and  'twas  like  her  voice  speaking  to  me  from  Aideum.  Since  then  I  have 
clung  to  you  as  to  the  mother  of  my  adoption,  and  though  every  one  has 
so  strangely  befriended  me  since  then,  to  you  under  God  do  I  owe  all  j 
and  to  you,  next  to  Him,  belongs  my  deep  strong  love." 

"  Miss  Ruth,"  he  continued,  "  my  uncle's  family  were  bigoted  Roman- 
ists, pursuing  the  shadow  utterly  regardless  of  the  substance,  repeating 
words  and  performing  acts  in  which  the  heart  took  no  interest ;  regarding 
blindly  the  rules  of  the  '  church,' — which  expression  was  forever  on  their 
lips.  Their  souls  never  shrank  from  peculation,  deceit,  and  falsehood. 
Educated  Romanists,  I  presume,  appreciate  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  but 
the  ignorant,  credulous  masses  are  in  the  broad  road,  when  the  only  anchor 
they  lean  upon  is  the  '  church.'  I  never  should  have  been  a  Romanist 
had  I  remained  with  my  uncle,  for  I  was  early  disgusted  with  the  hollow- 
ness  of  such  worship.  I  fear  I  should  have  embraced  all  their  views  with- 
out heeding  the  restraining  power  which  the  '  church  '  exercises  over  the 
very  evils  it  fosters.  But  you  led  my  young  feet  from  the  dangero'us  path 
and  with  my  whole  soul  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  Whoso  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  drink,  even  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  children,  giveth  it  also  unto  Me."  My  effort  had  brought  its  own  re- 
ward, even  from  the  first,  in  the  love  the  boy  gave  me,  and  in  the  relief 
from  my  own  weary  thoughts,  which,  came  of  the  constant  employment  re" 
quisite  to  guide  and  instruct  him.  I  have  often  smiled  said  I,  at  my  pre- 
sumption in  deeming  myself  capable,  at  eighteen,  of  counteracting  in  a  boy 
of  twelve,  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  years  of  neglect  and  abuse.  I 
should  have  utterly  failed  from  my  want  of  experience,  had  you  not  been 
possessed  of  an  inherent  gentleness,  which  sprang  into  activity  at  the  first 
few  words  of  kindness.  1  have  never  regretted  for  a  moment  that  I  listened 
to  the  voice  which  thrilled  my  soul,  bidding  me  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
the  "  least  of  these,"  for  in  so  doing  I  should  give  it  unto  the  Son. 
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We  were  so  absorbed  in  eacb  otber  and  in  ourselves  that  we  did  not  per- 
ceive the  sound  of  wheels  rolling  over  the  soft  green  turf  'till  Mr.  Preston^ 
springing  from  the  carriage,  was  close  beside  us. 

"  What !  all  dreaming/'  said  he.  n  Has  our  young  poet  lifted  you  up 
into  the  tremulous  ether  of  thought  land,  and  left  you  floating  there  oblivi- 
ous of  sublunary  arrivals  ?  'Tis  beautiful  indeed  here,  fit  to  make  you 
quiet  and  forgetful,  but  I  have  invaded  the  quiet,  and  mean  to  break  the 
spell.  Come,  I  promise  you  a  delightful  ride  and  a  pleasant  ending  to  your 
day." 

Teddy  left  us  on  the  appointed  day ;  deep  was  Ella's  sorrow,  but  child- 
hood soon  recovers  from  even  its  heaviest  griefs,  and  so  did  she,  always 
looking  forward  to  the  return  of  vacation  when  he  might  be  again  with  ue. 
Months  passed  and  our  solitude  was  disturbed  by  a  new-comer.  Arabella 
de  Vere  was  a  stately  beauty;  connos  could  point  to  no  flaw  in  her  royal 
form  or  classic  face  :  the  eye  was  filled  and  feasted  by  her  physical  perfec- 
tion. She  had  passed  through  years  of  belle-hood,  yet  came  to  us  at 
twenty-five  unclaimed,  and  for  aught  1  know  "  fancy  free."  Human  form 
never  enclosed  a  more  selfish  and  unprincipled  heart,  or  a  more  strong  in- 
herent inclination  to  dare  and  do  evil.  With  an  intellect  just  enough  cul. 
tivated  and  acute,  to  carry  to  their  consummation,  plans  prompted  by  an 
unfeeling  heart :  she  had  passions  which  were  controlled  from  the  beholder 
only  that  their  gratification  might  be  more  complete.  Yet  for  all  I  knew 
she  was  corrupt  at  heart ;  her  dazzling  beauty  held  me  often  spell-bound 
wrapped  in  silent  admiration.  Sculptured  marble  could  not  have  been 
more  passive,  nor  human  eye  more  indicative  of  the  spirits  unrest  than  hers 
when  it  flashed  from  beneath  its  curtain  of  black  lashes.  She  had  been 
left  by  her  dying  father  to  the  protection  of  Miss  Preston,  and  she  had 
accepted  the  trust,  though  I  knew  reluctantly.  Arabella's  father,  I  after- 
wards learned,  had  been  a  favored  suitor  of  Miss  Preston's  in  her  girl- 
hood, but  religious  scruples  on  her  part  had  prevented  a  union,  and  now 
the  father  had  committed  the  child  of  his  second  love  to  the  care  of  his 
first. 

Old  memories  came  thronging  through  Miss  Preston's  soul  and  bid  a 
tear  tremble  in  either  eye.  Yes,  the  calm  precise  Quaker  lady  has  her  heart 
throbs,  and  who  has  not.  Were  woman's  lattice  placed  in  each  breast,  how 
many  hearts  which  we  never  suspected  to  have  given  one  pulsation  for 
what  is  termed  "  une  affaire  du  cocur,"  have  attained  their  present  peace- 
ful calm  only  by  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  stern  control  exercised 
by  a  nobly  resolute  will.  Ah  !  Miss  Preston,  thy  muslin  'kerchief  had  not 
always  lain  as  quietly  upon  thy  breast.  Its  snowy  foldings  had  been  stir- 
red by  a  more  potent  spell  than  the^common  leapings  of  the  life-current. 
But  thy  unrest  was  o'er  and  thou  wert  beautiful  in  thy  simple  dignity,  and 
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genuine  practical  benevolence.  But  I  am  wandering.  Arabella  would 
fain  have  ingratiated  herself  into  Ella's  favor  to  my  complete  exclusion, 
but  Ella  loved  me  too  well  and  disliked  her  too  much  for  her  to  succeed' 
Consequently  she  disliked  me  in  proportion  to  her  failure ;  she  dared  not 
treat  me  with  contempt  when  in  presence  of  any  member  of  the  family, 
but  when  we  were  alone,  which  would  sometimes  happen,  she  laid  aside 
her  bland  though  quiet  manner  and  looked  all  the  hate  she  felt.  Little 
cared  I  what  she  thought  of  me  as  long  as  the  love  of  the  more  noble  was 
mine.  She  was  ambitious,  proud,  and  avaricious,  all  of  which  desires  she 
sought  to  gratify  by  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Preston.  Used  from  early  girl- 
hood to  homage,  she  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Preston  could  resist  her  fascin- 
ations. Not  prepared  for  failure  her  chagrin  was  all  the  more  absorbing 
when  the  truth  at  last  dawned  upon  her  that  a  soul  formed  of  such  exquisite 
material,  scarce  perceived  her,  and  never  for  an  instant  offered  incense  on 
the  shrine  of  her  vanity.  She  grew  morose,  and  looking  upon  me  as  a 
nonentity  never  hesitated  to  lay  bare  her  heart  to  my  scrutiny.  But  before 
others  she  was  as  placid,  haughty,  and  cold  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Preston  never 
knew  the  rage  his  coldness  stirred  within  her.  She  loved  him  as  much  as 
her  nature  could  feel  love  ;  'twas  more  wounded  pride  than  unrequieted 
love  which  made  her  sit  with  compressed  lips,  contracted  brow,  and  a  hard 
stern  expression,  when  no  eye  beheld  but  mine ;  and  true  womanly  pride 
— the  only  worthy  trait  she  possessed — which  dissipated  that  appearance 
and  made  her  look  before  Mr.  Preston  the  Arabella  de  Vere  she  was  when 
she  first  crossed  his  threshhold.  Oh  !  I  scorned  her  from  my  inmost  soul, 
poor  miserable  selfish  heart  that  it  was,  unsustained  by  any  hope  in  Heaven, 
and  untrue  to  itself  as  it  should  be  on  earth. 

"Twas  a  clear  calm  twilight  in  early  Spring.  I  was  leaning  against  the 
window  pane,  thinking,  hoping,  remembering.  A  hand  was  laid  lightly  on 
my  shoulder. 

"Ruth,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "alone  here,  and  sad?  Methinks  you 
should  seek  to  dissipate  such  sadness  by  merry  companionship." 

"  Not  sad,  Mr.  Preston,"  I  replied,  "  but  quiet.  This  hour  has  a  soft- 
ening influence  which  always  wraps  me  in  silence  and  dreamy  fancies." 

"  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  I  love  you ;  nay  start  not,  hear  me  out.  I  have  loved 
you  as  a  father.  I  would  now  give  you  a  regard  which  has  never  been  be- 
stowed  on  another  since  my  Ella  died.  I  am  lonely,  and  the  mournful 
memories  of  the  past  chill  my  heart ;  my  life  is  passing  from  me  in  inactive 
dreams.  Oh !  Ruth,  you  can  brighten  my  way,  strew  flowers  in  my  path 
adown  the  slope  of  life,  and  lift  the  shadow  as  none  but  a  wife  can.  You 
once  begged  me  to  tell  you  what  you  could  do  to  make  me  happy :  they 
were  golden  words,  and  through  them  I  would  plead  now.  I  will  cherish 
you  with  a  strong  manly  affection  :  these  arms  shall  shield  you  from  storms  i 
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without  and  sorrow  within.  'Tis  a  stricken  heart  I  offer  you;  one  that  has 
drank  from  the  feverish  stream  of  life  and  found  no  rest ;  but  you  are  no 
child,  with  mawkish  sensibilities,  to  wish  to  be  a  young  man's  first  love  or 
none.  You  have  proved  yourself  unselfish  with  a  desire  to  heal  the  wound- 
ed spirits  of  others,  else  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to  share  in  my  sor- 
row. You  have  suffered,  and  know  that  life  is  not  all  a  Summer's  day,  or 
that  tke  stream  flows  always  smoothly.  You  cannot  love  me  with  the  wild 
yearning  affection  you  gave  Harry,  but  you  can  tenderly  care  for  me  as  I 
will  for  you  during  the  years  that  remain  to  me.  We  have  both  loved, 
suffered,  and  now  stand  alone.  May  we  not  smooth  each  other's  pathway 
and  forget  the  past." 

"  The  past  you  would  forget,"  said  I,  "  I  cling  to  with  afeverish  hold,  nor 
will  I  renounce  it.  1  esteem  but  do  not  love  you,  and  I  will  not  deceive 
you  by  giving  an  unresponsive  heart.     Let  me  go." 

"  Poor  child,"  he  murmured,  as  he  stepped  aside. 

I  sprang  past  him  and  fled  to  my  chamber. 

"  Oh !  God,"  I  cried,  "  what  have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  try  me 
thus. 

I  uttered  wild  words  in  my  agony,  and  then  prayed  as  wildly  to  be 
forgiven.  All,  every  thing  would  I  have  done  to  make  my  kind  friend 
happy,  except  to  forget  and  withdraw  my  trust.  Had  not  the  Father 
ever  whispered,  "All  will  yet  be  well  with  thee  •"  and  should  I  cease  to 
believe  in  His  promises,  lean  on  an  earthly  arm,  and  look  to  human  strength, 
believing  it  could  do  for  me  what  I  had  refused  to  believe  an  Almighty 
power  could  ?  Should  I  give  myself  to  Mr.  Preston,  fondly  deeming  I 
could  make  him  happy,  when  my  love  was  all  all  anothers  ?  G-od  forbid 
the  sacrilege  !  I  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  or  stood  at  the  window,  pressing 
my  hands  lightly  upon  my  throbbing  heart,  or  gazing  fixedly  upon  the 
full  moon.  Thus  wearily  passed  the  hours,  leaving  my  mind  in  a  tumult 
of  contending  emotions.  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  stay  at  Mr.  Preston's 
but  oh  !  my  heart  yearned  to  remain  where  my  life,  for  the  last  five  years, 
had  passed  so  peacefully,  and  I  hoped  so  usefully.  Again  must  I  start  on 
another  pilgrimage.  I  who  clung  to  every  trifling  association  with  strange 
tenacity,  and  who  shrank  nervously  from  every  change. 

Still  waged  the  war,  inclination  bade  me  stay,  duty,  right  urged  me  to 
go ;  you  may  wonder,  gentle  reader,  that  I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  if  you 
have  never  been  bidden  by  Reason  to  leave  a  delightful  home  to  go  forth 
into  the  pitiless  world  and  strive,  poor  and  desolate,  for  your  daily  bread 
then  do  not  censure  me.  I  bound  all  timid  regrets,  flung  them  from,  me  and 
with  strange  fascination  beheld  their  writhing.  I  made  them  present  be- 
fore me  all  that  I  felt,  in  its  most  glowing  colors,  and  exaggerated  beauty, 
then  made  them  dip  their  pencils  in  black  despair,  and  touch  all  I  should 
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encounter  in  dark  and  gloomy  hues.     I  laughed  nervously  at  my  ingenuity 
of  torture. 

The  struggle  was  over.  I  decided  to  leave  Preston  Hall  and  again  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  hospitable  farm-house.  'Twas  already  near  midnight, 
J  calmly  penned  a  note,  saying  I  had  gone  to  Elsie's,  and  wrapping  my 
mantle  about  me  stole  softly  down  stairs  out  of  the  door,  and  with  stealthy 
rapid  steps  fled  down  the  avenue.  My  heart  was  beating  with  quick  chok- 
ing pulsations,  yet  despair  lent  me  fleetness  and  strength.  I  must  have 
been  half  frantic  to  think  of  going  such  a  distance  at  midnight,  and  alone, 
but  my  nervous  system  was  unduly  roused,  exhausted  by  the  last  few  hours' 
agitation,  and  I  fled  blindly  on,  thinking  but  of  the  distance  every  step  in. 
creased  behind  me.  Felt  nothing  but  a  wild  tumult  of  grief,  fear  and 
anger.  A  strong  hand  arrested  my  steps.  Mr.  Preston  held  my  arms 
firmlp  and  looked  sternly  in  my  face. 

"  Ruth  Allen,"  said  he  as  he  seated  me  unresistingly  on  a  rustic  bench, 
(l  Ruth,  are  you  mad,  that  I  find  you  fleeing  from  your  home  at  mid- 
night ?" 

"  I  have  no  home,  I  must  not  stay  here,  I  will  go  to  Elsie  !"  and  I  sprang 
from  my  seat  and  would  again  have  fled  ;  but  again  was  I  forcibly  detained, 
Mr.  Preston  paced  slowly  back  and  forth  waiting  for  my  choking  tears  to 
stop  flowing. 

[to  be  continued] 


THE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 


BY   A.    M.    THOMPSON. 


A  drummer  boy  lay  dying  near  the  Rappahannock's  tide, 
The  fragments  of  a  bursting  shell  had  pierced  his  tender  side ; 
The  red  blood  flowed  o'er  snow-white  skin,  upon  his  coat  of  blue, 
And  thus,  0,  Flag !  was  typified  your  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ! 

0  blood  of  brave  men  freely  shed  to  save  a  nation's  life, 
0  mothers  of  those  fair-haired  boys  who  perish  in  this  strife, 
Think  not  the  sacrifices  is  vain  that  God  demands  of  you, 
He  has  deemed  new  glories  yet  for  our  Red,  White  and  Blue  ! 

Poverty  breeds  wealth ;  and  wealth,  in  turn,  breeds  poverty.  The 
earth  to  form  the  mound,  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  hight  of  one  will  be  the  depth  of  the  other. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  your  defects,  quarrel  with  your  best  friend,  and 
you  will  be  suprised  to  find  what  a  villain  you  are  even  in  the  estimation 
of  a  friend. 


THE  CALIFOKNIAN  ALBACOEE. 


Orcynns   Pacificus. 


BY   J.    Q.    C. 

In  the  article  on  the  Californian  Flying-fish,  published  in  the  PACIFIC 
Monthly  for  January,  we  mentioned  that  we  hoped  before  long,  to  be  able 
to  describe  and  illustrate  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  that  fish,  and  we  here- 
with offer  a  very  accurate  and  elegant  outline  figure  of  the  enemy  referred 
to,  electrotyped  by  Dr.  A.  Kellogg  from  a  carefully  drawn  outline,  one-third 
the  natural  size. 

Previous  to  the  description  of  this  fish  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75,  no  Albacore  was  known  to 
naturalists  to  inhabit  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  have  indeed  known  of  the  fish  for  many  years,  but 
as  their  interest  in  it  only  extended  so  far  as  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
good  to  eat,  and  to  give  it  some  kind  of  a  name,  the  general  public  would 
have  been  a  long  time  in  arriving  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  it  without  the 
assistance  of  naturalists.  Indeed  there  are  four  common  names  by  which 
it  is  known  to  fishermen  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  we  have 
selected  the  one  which  seems  most  appropriate,  being  applied  to  a  closely 
allied  species  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Europe.  Webster  says  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  Al  Bacoro,  meaning  Little  Pig,  which,  al- 
though not  appearing  a  very  applicable  name,  must  be  accepted  for  want 
of  a  better  derivation. 

In  France  the  same  fish  is  called  Germon — whence  the  name  Orcynus 
Germo  applied  to  the  European  representative  of  our  fish.  Then  in  the 
Mediterranean  there  is  a  species  of  Orcynus  called  by  the  Italians  Ala 
longa  or  Long  wing,  and  probably  distinct  from  the  Orcynus  Germo — hav- 
ing been  described  by  a  French  naturalist,  Duhamel,  as  the  Orcynus  Ala- 
longa.  Again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  found  another  species,  the  Orcynus 
Coretta,  of  which  the  specific  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  some  popular 
appellation.  All  these  fish,  though  generally  resembling  our  Orcynus, 
differ  in  those  details  of  form,  number  of  fin  spines,  etc.,  which  have  been 
before  mentioned  as  specific  characters,  when  describing  the  flying-fish. 
The  most  essential  in  this  fish  are  the  following  : 

Dorsal  spines  XIY,  rays  of  the  soft  second  dorsal  fin  12,  pectoral  rays 
32,  ventral  9  (one  a  spines),  anal  10  (2  spines),  caudal  37.  Colors  above 
blackish,  sides  steel-blue,  below  silvery-white,  fins  smoky,  iris  brown,  fin- 
jets  yellow,  edged  with  blue. 
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There  is  probably  no  fish  that  excels  the  Albacore  in  elegance  of  form, 
brilliancy  of  colors,  and  power  of  fin — at  least  none  along  our  coast — and 
when  we  add  that  it  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  delicate  and  fine-flavored 
fish  in  our  waters,  we  can  do  no  more  to  recommend  it  to  attention.  Its 
flesh  more  resembles  that  of  our  far-famed  Eastern  shad  than  any  other  fish 
we  know  of. 

It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  fresh  Mackerel  in  flavor,  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  and  indeed  belongs  to  that  family  of  fishes  of  which  the  Mack- 
erel is  the  type,  all  of  which  are  noted  for  beauty,  and  excellence  as  food. 
The  Dolphin — celebrated  in  history  and  poetry — is  of  this  family,  but 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  has  often  been  done,  with  the  Porpoise,  which 
is  a  Cetacean,  or  of  the  Whale  order. 

When  sailing  before  a  strong  wind  among  the  islands  near  our  Southern 
coast,  we  usually  threw  out  a  trolling  line,  strong  enocgh  to  hold  a  hundred 
pound  fish,  with  a  hook  of  proportionate  size,  and  a  white  rag  tied  to  it. 
As  we  shot  along  at  about  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  this  rag  could  be 
seen  a  long  distance  astern,  skimming  along  near  the  surface.  This  bait 
was  too  tempting  to  the  Albacore — if  any  happened  to  be  near —to  be  long 
disregarded,  and  we  usually  very  soon  felt  a  violent  jerk,  almost  sufficient 
to  dislocate  our  arms.  Then  came  the  excitement,  for  it  required  both  a 
strong  and  quick  hand  to  hook  the  fish  and  haul  it  aboard  while  the  boat 
was  in  such  rapid  motion.  Often  did  the  fish  dart  ahead  like  lightning, 
plunge  deep  in  the  water  or  spring  into  the  air,  shaking  the  line  so  as  to 
make  it  vibrate  in  the  hand  with  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  an 
electric  battery.  Often  did  we  get  him  almost  to  the  deck,  and  see  him  drop 
off  like  a  silver  brick  into  the  blue  water.  But  when  we  did  haul  one  in, 
and  watched  it  quivering  in  the  agony  of  death,  its  brilliant  scales  chang- 
ing through  the  colors  of  a  rainbow,  and  its  fins  shaking  so  rapidly  as  to 
be  almost  invisible,  we  regretted  that  we  must  sacrifice  a  few  such  beauti- 
ful creatures  to  supply  us  with  food  and  specimens.  Afterwards,  when  we 
found  that  the  prize  was  nothing  more  than  an  Albacore  we  returned  it  to 
the  sea,  for  they  were  numerous,  and  one  was  large  enough  to  supply  food 
for  two  days.  We  tried  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  spinal  cord,  and 
large  blood  vessels,  in  order  to  shorten  the  apparent  agony  of  the  fish,  but 
found  that  even  this  did  not  much  hasten  its  death,  or  at  least  prevent  the 
violent  "  thrashing  ;;  for  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  the  usual  length  of 
its  life  out  of  water. 

The  power  of  the  very  long  pectoral  fin  in  this  fish  is  wonderful,  and  it 
seems  to  be  used  as  an  oar  in  the  water,  much  as  the  enormous  pectorals  of 
the  flying  fish  are  used  as  wings  in  the  air.  Though  most  naturalists  think 
that  the  tail  is  the  chief  propelling  power  in  fishes,  yet  we  must  admit  in 
this  case  that  the  pectorals  are  used  as  propellers,  for  if  only  required  to 
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guide  its  course  why  should  they  be  so  large  ?  The  spinous  dorsal  can  be 
entirely  hidden  in  a  groove  on  the  back,  and  is  so  when  the  fish  is  in  rapid 
motion.  Above  the  pectoral  may  be  seen  a  dark  line  which  is  the  edge  of 
a  depression  under  wbich  the  pectoral  lies  flat  against  the  side  when  the 
fish  darts  forward.  We  suppose  that  the  fish  swims  leisurely  along  with 
its  pectoral  fins  spread  out  widely,  watching  for  the  shoals  of  smaller  fish 
passing  above  it,  few  escaping  its  large  upturned  eyes.  Suddenly  it  sees 
the  fatal  bait  hurrying  along,  and  doubtless  taking  it  for  some  delicate 
sardine,  closes  its  fins  against  its  sides  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  springs 
forward  to  seize  it.  The  closing  of  its  pectorals  must  propel  it  much  more 
swiftly  than  the  motion  of  its  tail  alone,  for  a  short  distance,  but  their  ex- 
pansion again  probably  checks  its  progress. 

The  ventral  fins  are  like  the  pectoral,  hidden  in  a  depression  of  the  body 
when  the  fish  darts  forward.  The  finlets,  of  which  eight  pairs  are  found 
in  the  genus  Orcynus,  are  among  the  most  peculiar  characters  of  the  mack- 
erel family,  and  though  we  cannot  see  exactly  their  use,  they  must  assist 
in  giving  these  fish  their  great  swimming  powers.  The  usual  length  of 
those  caught  on  our  coast  is  nearly  three  feet,  and  their  weight  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds.  They  probably  grow  larger,  as  the  Orcynus  Germo  is  said 
to  reach  a  weight  of  eighty  pounds  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  is  found  the  fish  called  Tunny,  which  re- 
sembles this  in  outline,  but  has  quite  a  short  pectoral  fin  and  other  distinct- 
ive characters. 

We  see  by  the  Japanese  books  sold  in  this  city  that  there  is  a  species 
of  Tunny  also  on  their  coast,  pretty  well  represented  by  their  painters,  and 
also  a  species  of  flying  fish,  quite  different  from  ours.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  both  these  may  extend  to  our  side  of  the  Pacific,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  made  known.  All  these  fish  are  of  the  pelagic  group — that  is 
they  are  found  in  the  mid-ocean,  and  wander  extensively-  The  Tunny 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  feet,  and  a  weight  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  name  Bonito,  (Spanish  for  beautiful)  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Albacore  by  our  fishermen,  but  seems  more  properly  to  belong 
to  another  branch  of  the  Mackerel  family,  sometimes  called  Spanish  Mack- 
erel, of  which  species  are  found  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
We  obtained  one  last  Summer  off  San  Pedro,  which  was  about  three  feet 
long,  and  very  beautiful,  with  iridescent  colors,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Al- 
bacore as  food.  It  is  the  Pelamys  lineolata  of  Girard,  described  in  the 
Pacific  Railroad  report,  Fishes,  in  Vol.  X.  p.  106.  A  native  Californian  called 
it  Cabattero,  in  which  we  see  the  origin  of  the  English  name  Horse-mack- 
erel, applied  to  some  large  fish  of  this  family.  We  also  see  that  the  popu- 
lar names  are  as  different  and  changeable  in  other  languages  as  in  our  own, 
and  that  it  will  not  do  to  trustto  them  in  speaking  of  our  fishes- 
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BY    J.    R.    R. 


With  solemn  steps  T  trace 

A  dark  and  dismal  place, 

Where  moss,  with  trailing  ends, 

From  heavy  boughs  depends ; 

Where  day  resembles  night, 

And  birds  of  sullen  flight 

Pierce  darkness  with  their  screams  ; 

Where  slow  and  sluggish  streams 

Crawl  through  the  sleeping  woods 

And  weirdful  solitudes. 

In  dreamy  languor  bound, 

Upon  their  slimy  breast 

The  "  lolling  lilies  "  rest, 

And  from  their  depths  profound 

Strange  things,  with  staring  eyes, 

And  uncouth  limbs  arise — 

A  moment  gaze  with  mute  surprise, 

Then  sink  adown  like  lead, 

And  seek  their  uozy  bed. 

What  looks  a  spirit  there, 
Snow-white  upon  the  air, 
And  hov'ring  over  these 
Deep  pools  and  drooping  trees — 
As  if  some  heavenly  sprite 
Had  come  from  Day  to  Night — 
Is  but  the  crane,  that  feeds, 
When  hungered,  midst  the  reeds  ; 
Or  sloughs,  flag-margined,  wades, 
Meandering  neath  the  shades, 
And  makes  his  vulgar  dish 
Of  creeping  things  and  fish. 

Tou  ermined  owl  that  flits 
Through  dusky  leaves,  or  sits 
In  sobmer  silence  now 
On  yonder  ivied  bough, 
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And  looks  a  druid  priest, 
No  higher  thoughts  inspire 
Than  those  of  low  desire, 
As  how  to  make  his  feast, 
When  lurking  mouse  or  hird 
Has  from  its  covert  stirred. 

Those  flaming  eyes  awake 
In  yonder  thorny  brake, 
Which  dilate,  as  I  pass, 
Illumining  the  grass, 
And  lighting  darksome  ground, 
Are  not  from  that  profound 
Where  cries  of  woe  resound, 
And  Dante's  damned  abound, 
Nor  yet  a  wandering  G-houl's — 
The  dread  of  dead  men's  souls, 
Because  their  flesh  he  craves, 
And  digs  it  from  their  graves — 
But  orbs  of  sinuous  snake, 
That  irom  the  neighboring  lake, 
Or  vapor-breeding  bog, 
His  victim  soon  shall  take, — 
Some  luckless,  dozing  frog. 
Nor  will  thy  lither  shape, 
Thou  rodent  sly  !  escape, 
If  once  thine  eye  hath  caught 
The  fire  within  that  head 
From  venomed  sources  fed, 
With  fascination  fraught. 

I  reach  a  dimmer  nook, 
And  warily  I  look, 
For  where  yon  night-shades  grow, 
And  baneful  blossoms  blow, 
Beneath  the  toadstools  well 
I  know  ill  creatures  dwell : 
Tarantula,  whose  bite 
Would  stoutest  heart  affright ; 
The  stinging  centipede, 
Whose  hundred-footed  speed, 
And  hundred-armed  feet, 
Bring  death  and  danger  fleet, 
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That,  with  Briarean  clasp 

The  fated  victim  grasp  ; 

And  scorpion,  single-stinged, 

Erst  fabled  to  be  winged, 

And  still  reported  wide, 

If  pressed,  a  suicide. 

And  here  I  see — but,  lo  ! 

I  can  no  farther  go, 

For,  what's  the  hum  I  hear 

All  through  the  atmosphere, 

That  drums  the  tingling  ear 

Till,  half-distraught,  I  reel  ? 

I  heard,  but  now  I  feel. 

G-reat  Heavens,  what  wing-ed  forms  ! 

What  singing,  dizzying  swarms  ! 

Ten  thousand  needles  flamed 

Could  not  with  them  be  named  ! 

And  in  each  needle  darts 

With  keen  and  mortal  smarts, 

That  reach  my  heart  of  hearts. 

I  bleed — I  faint — I  strive 

To  get  from  hence  alive. 

As  lightning  I  must  fly, 

Or  now  at  once  I  die. 

On  land,  but  yet  a  "  skipper  I" 

Jehu !  oh,  what  a  nipper — 

A  very  galli-nipper  ! 

The  cry  is,  still  they  come, — 

With  trumpet,  fife  and  drum, 

And  pointed  spear  and  arrow — 

They  drive  their  weapons  home, 

And  cut  and  pierce  and  harrow  ; 

Oh,  that  escape  was  narrow  : 

But,  thus,  all  weak  and  gory, 

I  left  Mosquito  Tem'-tory  ! 


The  Empress  has  discarded  white  stockings,  and  wears  blue  and  white 
striped.  If  she  had  added  another  color,  red,  she  would  have  had  the  tri- 
color just  where  the  legitimists  would  like  to  have  it — under  her  feet. 

Poets  are  never  young,  in  one  sense.  Their  ears  hear  the  far-off  whis- 
pers of  eternity,  which  coarser  souls  must  travel  towards  for  scores  of  years 
before  their  dull  sense  is  touched  by  them. 


THE    WIFE. 


ASTORY    OF    CALIFORNIA 
BY   MRS.    M.   D.    STRONG. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

Towards  noon  of  the  day  after  the  burial,  a  horseman  came  slowly  up 
the  road,  past  Mrs.  Jones'  window,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  canon. — 
That  matron,  busy  with  her  usual  duties,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure 
and  ran  to  open  the  door  and  peep  out. 

"  Sure  an'  I'll  lay  me  two  eyes  it's  Mr.  Edwards  himself,  the  cowld  heart- 
ed raskill,"  she  muttered,  lifting  her  hand  to  shield  her  eyes  as  she  gazed 
alter  the  receding  form ;  "  wonder  if  he  wont  be  ashamed  of  himself,  a 
comin'  home  to  find  his  boy  dead  and  buried  ?" 

Ruth  from  her  window  also  watched  the  advent  of  the  stranger,  her 
heart  beating  in  quick,  hard,  painful  throbs,  but  before  he  stopped  his 
horse  at  her  door,  the  thrill  of  the  sudden  excitement  had  passed,  for  it  was 
not  Arthur. 

"You  do  not  remember  me,  Mrs.  Edwards,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he 
stood  hat  in  hand  on  the  threshold :  "  my  name  is  Merrill,  and  I  used  to 
see  you  every  day  at  Mrs.  Smith's  table  a  year  ago." 

"I  remember  now,"  said  Ruth  with  a  slight  transient  lighting  up  of  her 
pale  face. 

He  took  the  seat  she  offered  him  and  waited  awkwardly,  as  if  he  were 
either  expecting  her  to  speak,  or  was  uncertain  in  what  manner  to  intro- 
duce the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  was  riding  this  way  to  day,"  he  said  at  length,  "  and  as  I  was  with 
your  husband  the  night  he  sailed  and  saw  him  get  into  the  boat  and  go  on 
board  the  vessel,  I  thought  prehaps  I  ought  to  call  and  tell  you  that  I  bade 
him  good-bye  on  the  wharf,  and  he  was  quite  well  and  sailed  with  excell- 
ent prospects." 

He  had  blundered  through  with  the  announcement,  he  hardly  knew  how, 
and  now  he  glanced  searchingly  at  the  face  before  him  to  note  it's  effect. 
Was  it  possible  that  Arthur  Edwards  had  gone  away  without  leaving  either 
word  or  line  for  his  wife  and  without  her  being  at  all  aware  of  his  intention 
to  do  so?  He  had  half  suspected  it  from  the  first,  and  now  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  fact. 

Ruth  allowed  him  to  finish  what  he  was  saying  without  interrupting  him 
either  by  word  or  sign.  She  only  sat  motionless  and  looked  at  him  with 
wide  open  eyes,  as  if  she  did  not  at  all  comprehend  his  meaning. 
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He  resumed;  "The  Helen  and  Mary  is  a  fine  staunch  vessel  and  very 
comfortable.  She  sailed  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  he  went  on  board  quite  early  the  evening  before.  She  was  bound  to 
Puget  Sound  direct,  and  I've  no  doubt  she'll  make  a  quick  voyage.  He 
promised  to  write  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Victoria.  I  suppose  you 
know,  there  are  most  exciting  and  extravagant  rumors  about  the  recent  gold 
discoveries  in  the  Fraser  River  region.  "We  shall  hear  from  your  hus- 
band at  that  place  soon,  I  presume.  A  great  many  are  getting  ready  to  go 
there  in  the  spring/' 

Still  Ruth  was  silent,  and,  determined  to  elicit  some  word  from  her  Mr. 
Merrill  asked  after  another  pause  : 
"How  is  the  little  one  now-a-days?" 

Slowly  the  benumbed  look  in  those  large  eyes  faded,  and  in  its  stead  an 
anguish,  keen  and  hopeless  as  it  was  bitter,  looked  out  from  their  gray 
depths,  and  pointing  out  of  the  window  she  said : 

"  I  buried  him  out  there  under  the  wil  ows  yesterday." 
Mr  Merrill  rose  unconsciously  to  his  feet : 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Indeed,  Mrs.  Edwards,  I  am  so  shocked  and  grieved 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  And  you  have  been  in  such  trouble  and  all 
alone  !" 

He  checked  himself,  but  not  till  Ruth  had  read  in  his  face  the  assurance 
that  he  knew  far  more  of  her  real  circumstances  than  his  words  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  he,  meeting  her  glance  for  an  instant,  felt  as  certain  that  she 
was  aware,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  such  knowledge  on  his  part  and  saw 
through  the  vail  which  his  delicacy  and  regard  for  her  feelings  sought  to 
throw  over  it. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  time  after  this  mute,  mutual  revelation,  and  then 
Mr  Merrill  said,  looking  around  the  small  silent  room  : 

"It  must  be  very  lonely  here  for  you  now,  so  far  away  from  everybody. 
You  must  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  think  there  is  every 
probability  that  your  husband  will  be  away  some  months, — a  year  perhaps, 
and  if  you  thought  it  better  or  pleasanter  to  change  to  some  other  place,  I 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  assist  you  by  any  information  or  advice,  or  in- 
fluence I  might  possess." 

He  felt  his  words  to  be  awkward  and  ill  chosen,  and  he  wondered  if  she 
understood  through  them  how  sincere  was  his  wish  to  be  of  service  to  her, 
without  in  anyway  wounding  her  pride  or  delicacy,  or  seeming  to  know  any 
thing  which  she  might  wish  to  conceal. 
She  thanked  him  quietly  and  then  said  : 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  remain  here.    I — we  knew,  before  Mr.  Edwards  went 
away,  that  another  party  had  bought  the  land/' 
"  Yes ;  Mr.  Evans   told  me  he  had  purchased  it,  and  I  presume  your 
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husband  did  not  nave  time  to  complete  any  arrangements  about  it,  before 
he  left.  I  know  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly,  or  lose  a  most  ad- 
vantageous opportunity.  But  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Evans ;  I  think 
he  is  honorable  and,  of  course,  he  does  not  expect  your  husband  to  forfeit 
all  the  labor  and  expense  he  has  invested  in  the  place.  He  expects  to 
make  him  some  remuneration,  I  am  positive." 

She  looked  up  with  a  sudden  light  in  her  sad  eyes  : 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Merrill,  that  if  you  could  do  for  me,  it  would 
be  more  to  me  now  than  anything  else." 

She  arose  and  went  out  of  the  house  without  waiting  to  hear  his  reply — 
without  stopping,  either  for  shawl  or  hat,  and  he  followed  her  to  the  bank 
near  the  ravine.  Both  paused  beside  the  small  mound  of  freshly  heaped 
earth — he  instinctively  uncovering  his  head  with  a  reverent  awe,  he  had 
not  often  felt  before,  even  in  the  nearer  presence  of  the  dead. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little,  and  then  Ruth  said  calmly: 

"  I  had  my  baby  laid  here  because  I  could  not  bear  to  have  him  taken 
away  to  a  strange  place ;  and  then  I  love  this  bank  and  these  trees,  for  we 
have  sat  here  together  often  and^often — Allie  and  I.  If  you  know  this  Mr. 
Evans  and  have  influence  with  him,  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  give 
me  this  little  spot,  and  he  may  have  the  rest;  I  do  not  care  for  anything 
else." 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  you  wish,  Mrs.  Edwards,"  said  the  gentleman 
earnestly.  "  I  will  have  this  spot  secured  to  you  and  strongly  and  hand- 
somely enclosed.  You  may  trust  me  to  do  this  and  any  thing  else  for  you 
that  lies  in  my  power.  I  have  known  your  husband  ever  since  he  came  to 
the  State ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Edwards,  I  am  a  true  friend  to  you  both." 

Ruth  looked  up  gratefully  and  smiled — such  a  smile,  like  a  gleam  of 
light  struggling  up  through  deep  waters.  Mr.  Merrill  never  forgot  it,  for 
it  said  far  more  than  words  could  say,  and  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  what- 
ever trouble  or  painstaking  or  risk  he  had  incurred. 

He  took  his  leave  and  rode  away,  saying  to  himself  as  he  went  back  by 
the  way  he  had  come  : 

"  I  have  served  a  woman — a  real  woman  and  no  sham,  and  I  am  tenfold 
more  of  a  man  for  it.  Wonder  what  I  should  have  been  if  such  a  woman 
had  loved  me  .  .  .  Poor  girl,  for  she's  only  a  girl  yet.  I'll  keep  a  little 
watch  and  oversight  of  her,  if  I  can.  'Twould  do  me  good,  maybe,  seeing  I 
haven't  so  much  as  a  dog  of  my  own  to  care  for.  I  shall  just  talk  to  Evans; 
he  shall  do  the  fair  thing  by  her,  and  I'll  have  the  spot,  where  that  child 
is  buried,  secured  to  her  and  handsomely  enclosed  if  it  costs  me — well  I 
will  not  say  how  much." 

And  Ruth  went  back  into  the  still  lonesome  house  and  sat  down'  as  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  wreck    sits  down  on  some  unknown  desert  strand,    the 
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past  of  life  gone  and  lost  and  forever  cut  off  from  the  dreary  desolate  pres- 
ent. And  sitting  idly  thus,  day  followed  clay,  and  she  had  no  courage  to 
face  what  might  he  left  to  her  of  existence — no  heart  to  think  of  any  thing, 
save  that  she  was  a  forsaken  wife  and  a  childless  mother. 

The  petty  merciless  cares,  growing  out  of  every  day's  necessities,  that 
had  hitherto  forced  her  into  activity,  were  powerless  now,  for  there  were 
no  little  limbs  to  robe,  nor  small  tottering  feet  to  guide,  nor  any  rosy  hung- 
ry mouth  to  feed;  and  as  for  her  own  wants,  Mrs.  Jones  watched  lovingly 
over  her  helplessness  and  suffered  no  lack  of  anything  which  she  could  sup- 
ply. "Poor  leddy  !"  the  good  woman  would  say  to  herself  whenever  she 
turned  from  Ruth's  door  after  these  errands  of  kindness,  "it's  dyin'  of  a 
broken  heart,  she  is;  sure,  an'  she'll  lie  down  beside  the  baby  afore  long." 

But  Ruth  was  not  dying.  All  the  sensibilities  of  her  strong  deep  earn- 
est nature  had  been  rudely  torn  and  crushed,  and  it's  boundless  measure- 
less tide  of  love  and  devotion  sealed  up  and  forced  back  upon  her  own 
heart,  but  the  discipline  of  effort  and  struggle  and  self  denial  from  her 
very  infancy  had  wrought  in  her  a  strength  and  power  of  endurance,  of 
which  even  she  was  not  aware.  So  when  the  first  stupor  of  despair  that 
followed  the  cruel  shock  that  was  to  her  the  blotting  out  of  her  sun  in  the 
first  flush  of  its  glory,  wore  away,  the  old  habit  of  forethought  and  self  re- 
liance began  to  assert  itself. 

But  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  was  a  question  pondered  and  left  and 
returned  to  daily.  She  had  given  up  her  husband  as  entirely  as  she  had 
given  up  her  child  "  He  is  lost  to  me,"  she  told  herself.  "He  must 
have  gone  away  to  place  himself  utterly  beyond  my  reach.  It  would  avail 
nothing  ever  to  seek  him  again."  Yet  she  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  there 
were  no  reproaches — only  words  of  sorrowful  tenderness,  to  tell  him  of  Al- 
lie's  death  and  enclosed  it  to  Mr.  Merrill  to  be  forwarded,  if  ever  the  absent 
should  be  heard  from,  saying  in  her  thoughts : 

•'  If  it  were  anything  about  myself  I  would  not  trouble  him,  but  I  know, 
there  was  a  time  when  he  loved  his  boy." 

She  must  do  something,  and  yet  all  the  plans  she  formed  lor  herself 
seemed  alike  impracticable  and  unendurable.  She  had  little  strength  and 
no  courage,  and  paramount  above  every,  other  feeling  was  the  imperative 
longing  for  friends  and  sympathy  and  rest.  Mrs.  Jones  was  warm  hearted 
and  faithful,  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  give  the  counsel  and  support 
that  Ruth  needed.  Mr.  Merrill  was  kind,  he  had  proffered  assistance, 
sincerely  no  doubt,  but  he  was  a  man,  single  and  almost  a  stranger  to  her. 
She  could  never  make  a  confidant  of  him.  He  knew  a  great  deal  too  much 
already,  she  feared.  Who  was  there  in  the  wide  world  to  whom  she  could 
go?  Aunt  Mary's  troubles  had  thickened  around  her  since  Ruth  left; 
she  was  scarce  able  to  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  them.     And  Arthur's 
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father,  kind  Mr.  Edwards,  was  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  showy 
monument  of  the  Blackington  family,  in  the  old  grave  yard  beside  the 
Hoosac  River. 

One  other  face  would  sometimes  come  up  in  Ruth's  retrospect — a  fair 
open  face  with  an  expression  half  childlike,  half  womanly — that  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  the  companion  of  her  voyage  to  California  and 
who  had  so  loved  her  baby.  Occasional  letters  had  kept  the  memory  of 
this  wayside  friend  green  in  Ruth's  heart,  and  when  the  days  darkened  to 
her,  her  dreams  at  night  were  often  disjointed,  strangely  blended  visions 
of  warm  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine  and  tropical  scenery  and  a  delicious 
sense  of  love  and  friendship  and  rest,  through  all  of  which  flitted  the  blue 
eyes  and  sunny  braids  of  Hattie  Maxwell. 

"  Don't  ye  think,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  as  she  sat  at  the  table  taking  her 
meal  in  occasional  morsels,  while  she  tried  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the 
great  roystering  child  on  her  lap,  "  don't  ye  think  Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  goin' 
away  off  on  a  ship  to  some  place.  Sandwich  Islands,  I'm  thinkin,'  she  called 
it.  I  niver  hearn  of  the  like  afore;  sure  an'  its  not  anear  the  ould  coun- 
thry  is  it  ?" 

Bill  Scott  laid  down  his  knife  and  began  to  scratch  his  head  as  if  to  en- 
liven his  geographical  reminiscences  :  "  Sandwich  Islands — lem  me  see — 
d'ye  know  where  that  are  is  Mr.  Jones  ?" 

"  Darned  ef  I  do,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  nor  keer  either  if  its  fur 
ther  off  than  Californy :  This  ere's  the  eends  of  the  airth  enough  for  me ;  I 
wouldn't  a  come  so  fur  as  this  by  a  great  sight,  ef  I  hadn't  s'posed  I  could 
pick  up  chunks  o'  gold  out  of  the  brooks,  and  arter  I  got  here  I  found  a 
feller  has  tu  work  for  every  dollar  he  gits  all  the  same  as  any  where ;"  and 
Mr.  Jones  speared  a  large^potato  savagely  with  his  fork,  by  way  of  giving 
vent  to  his  indignation  at  having  been  so  duped  in  his  preconceptions  of 
California. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bill  Scott,  his  head  scratching  having  at  length  resulted  in 
a  bright  idea,  "  I  guess  I  know ;  its  away  off  in  the  big  ocean  somewhere, 
and  there's  a  kind  of  Injuns  lives  there  that  they  call  Kanakas.  I  seen 
one  on  'em  in  Frisco  once." 

"  What  upon  airth  is  the  woman  goin'  there  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jones 
curtly. 

"  She  says  she's  got  frinds  there,"  answered  his  wife,  "an'  if  she  has, 
sure  its  the  bist  thing  she  can  do  to  go  to  'em.  That  letter  Bill  brought 
up  the  other  day  was  from  thim  frinds." 

"  So  her  husband's  raly  gone  off  and  left  her  for  good;"  Mr.  Jones  re- 
sumed, his  tone  insinuating  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  there  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  it. 
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"  She  said  he'd  be  gone  a  year  may  be ;  he's  gone  off  a  huntin'  for  goold 
somewhere;  bad  luck  to  the  likes  o'  all  sich;  if  I  had  him  to  dale  wid,' 
wouldn't  I  fetch  him!" 

Bill's  eyes  twinkled  slily  over  his  plate,  and  Mr.  Jones  winced  a  little 
and  was  silent.  He  saw  no  harm  in  tacitly  admitting  his  wife's  claim  to 
some  skill  in  the  art  of  " fetching"  a  husband,  especially  when  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  disputing  it. 

"  It'll  take  a  deuced  lot  o'  money,  I  guess,  to  go  off  that  fur,"  remarked 
Bill  Scott,  at  length  breaking  the  silence  ;  "I  wonder  where  she  spects  tu 
git  it." 

Mr.  Jones  pricked  up  his  ears  at  once,  though  ostensibly  he  was  munch- 
ing his  baked  beans  and  potatoes  as  unconcernedly  as  ever. 

"  That's  her  own  business,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  rather  drily;  "if 
she's  any  frinds  or  relations  there  that'll  feel  for  her  and  nurse  her  up  a 
bit,  mebbe  she'll  be  afther  gettin'  hearty  agin,  but  ef  she  don't  do  some- 
thin',  she'll  niver  kape  out  uv  her  coffin  many  months;  she  ben't  the 
same  woman  she  was  when  she  come  here  at  all.  Dear,  dear !  who'd  think 
it — the  throubles  that  there  he's  in  Ihis  world.     G-od  help  us  all !" 

Mr.  Jones  grunted  contemptuously  from  the  other  side  of  the  table.  "1 
don't  see  no  'casion  for  sich  a  terrible  tu  du,"  he  said,  "  its  natr'al  enough 
the  woman  should  be  kind  o'  lonesome  arter  her  baby,  but  if  she's  got  tu 
take  keer  of  herself,  she's  a  darned  sight  better  off  without  it.  It's  my 
'pinion,  the  best  thing  she  kin  du  is  tu  go  tu  work  as  other  poor  folks  has 
tu ;  that  are  is  most  alius  the  best  cure  for  my  troubles." 

His  wife's  face  became  almost  the  hue  of  a  full  blown  peony — a  sure 
symptom  that  she  was  as  Bill  Scott  expressed,  "  gittin'  consid'able  riled." 

"Thank  the  good  Lord,"  she  retorted,  "ivery  body  aint  like  yerself, 
Sam  Jones.  If  yer  own  babby  was  to  die  this  blessed  day,  ye'd  niver  shed 
a  tear  about  nothin'  but  the  price  of  his  coffin." 

Whether  Mr.  Jones'  alligator-like  impenetrability  rendered  him  imper- 
vious to  this  taunt,  or  whether  he  thought  best  to  swallow  it  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  it  were  impossible  to  tell;  at  all  events,  he  made  no  reply. — 
There  was  nothing  further  said  for  a  time,  and  then  Bill,  with  a  confused 
idea  of  turning  the  conversation  a  little  out  of  its  channel  remarked. 

"Who  knows  but  that  are  Mr.  Evans  has  been  a  payin'  on  her  money 
tu  give  up  the  land  .  .  .  and  then  she's  got  consid'able  furnitur'; 
that'll  likely  bring  somethin." 

"If  she  gits  money  for  her  furniture,  or  any  thing  else,  I  guess  she'll 
pay  her  husband's  debts  afore  she  goes.  I  know  I  aint  agoin'  to  be  cheat- 
ed out  o'  my  pay  for  all  the  work  I  done  for  him.  I  kin't  afford  it.  I've 
made  out  all  my  bills,  an'  I'm  a  goin'  up  tu  show  'em  tu  her  this  very  eve- 

&." 
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Mrs.  Jones  blood  was  fairly  up  ;  she  pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  ta- 
ble : 

"  Will  ye  go  a  thrublin'  the  poor  leddy,  ye  spalpeen !  Mr.  Edwards 
don't  owe  ye  nothin',  an'  ye  knows  it — not  that  I'd  be  afther  stannin'  up 
for  him  at  all.  Ye've  sold  ivery  blessed  thing  ye  could  off  the  land  an'  put 
the  money  in  yer  own  pocket ;  it  wasn't  so  much,  to  be  sure,  but  ye  fooled 
an'  fiddled  along  wid  the  ploughin'  an'  the  work,  till  ye  couldn't  'spect 
things  would  grow.  I'll  jist  tell  ye  some  thin',  though.  Mr.  Evans,  the 
rale  gintleman  that  he  is,  in  spite  uv  yer  hard  talk,  did  pay  her  for  givin 
up  the  ranch,  an'  some  of  it's  gone  for  her  passage  money  an'  the  rist's 
where  ye  wont  git  hold  uv  the  lust  sint;  an'  whin  I  was  down  to  Oakland 
yesterday,  I  spoke  to  a  man  'bout  her  things,  an'  he's  a  comin'  up  tomor- 
row mornin'  to  take  em  and  pay  her  whatever  they  can  agree  ;  an'  if  ye 
teches  the  fust  smt,  or  lays  yer  hand  on  the  laste  thing,  ye'll  wish  yer  hadn't, 
I  kin  tell  yer/' 

"What  on  airth  makes  ye  so  dreadful  sot  on  that  are  woman?  I  'spect 
ye've  gin  her  dollars  an'  dollars  wuth  unbeknown  tome.  I  wish  ye'd  be  a 
little  ginerous,  once  in  a  while  tu  yer  poor  husband  that's  a  workin'  and  a 
slavin'  from  year's  eend  to  year's  eend  tu  support  ye.  I'm  a  goin  tu  have 
my  pay,  ye  may  bet  on  that.  I'll  have  a  writ  sarved  out  ready,  and  that 
are  furnitur'  don't  go  out  of  the  house,  to-morrer,  till  I'm  paid.  I  don't 
keer  what  ye  say." 

Mrs.  Jones  boiled  over.  She  dumped  the  child  on  the  floor  and  started 
to  her  feet. 

"  Ye  a  workin'  an'  a  slavin'  to  support  me,  Sam  Jones !  Ye  knows  that 
I  got  me  saxty  dollars  a  month,  the  year  round,  afore  I  married  yez  ;  an' 
what  have  I  got  since  ?  Here  I  cooks  an'  washes  an'  irons  an'  scrubs  an' 
makes  butter  an'  chase  an'  milks  an'  minds  the  babby  an'  mends  an'  patch- 
es an'  darns  an'  the  dear  knows  what  ilse,  an'  I  gits  what  I  kin  ate — an' 
that  ye  begrutches  me  sometimes — an'  I  gits  one  pair  uv  cowhide  shoes  a 
year  an'  one  caliker  gown — an'  the  chapest  ye  can  git  at  that.  Yez  a  wor- 
kin to  support  me  indade  !  I'll  jist  tell  ye  one  thing,  an  ye'd  better  mind 
yerself.  If  ye  says  a  word  to  thruble  the  leddy,  or  takes  so  much  as  an 
ould  broom  that's  her'n,  I'll  take  Jim  an'  I'll  quit  yer  for  good,  an'  ye  may 
git  yer  work  done  as  ye  kin.  I've  stood  an'  stood  an'  been  paceable,  but 
I'll  niver  stand  the  like  o'  this;  sure  an'  ye'd  better  have  a  care,  Sam  Jones 
fur  its  meself  that  '11  be  as  good  as  me  word." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Bill  Scott,  wisely  remembering  that  he 
had  an  errand  to  do,  took  his  hat  and  beat  a  rather  hasty  retreat.  When 
the  door  had  closed  on  him,  Mr.  Jones  reached  down  his  pipe  and  hitched 
up  to  the  stove  intrenching  himself  in  glum  sullen  silence. 
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Mrs.  Jones  stood  a  moment  and  looked  at  him,  very  much  as  a  victorious 
chanticlere  regards  his  opponent  who  shows  signs  of  slinking  ingloriously 
away,  and  then  she  picked  up  little  Jim  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

(Continued.) 


IDEALS 


BY   JAMES    A.    DALY. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  practical,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term.     It  is    to  inqure  into  the  nature  and  source  of  ideals — how 
they  arise  in  the   mind,  and  how  they   stand  related  to  purity,  vigor,  and 
force  of  character.     No  inquiry  is  unimportant  or  impractical  which  relates 
to  the  formation  and  texture  of  character — for  however  it  may  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  clamors  of  men  for  practical  forces  to  achieve  utile  enterprises, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  whatever  force  a  man  may  command  to  benefit 
himself  or  his  race,  is  to  be  looked  for  within  his  own  character.     Oppor- 
tunities, favorable  circumstances,  outward  appliances  of  any  sort — of  what 
avail  are  these,  if  the  moving  principle  of  power  be  lacking  in  the  interior 
character  ?     A  steam  engine,  with  its  cranks,  and  bars,  and  wheels,  and 
skilful  adaptations,  is   a  mighty  instrument  of  power.     But  in  itself  no 
actual  potency  besides.     Power  is  garnered  in  the   steam  which  lies  in  a 
central  container  ;  and  it  is  only  when  that  steam  throbs  through  the  brazen 
throats  of  the  passive  engine,  that  the  machinery  has  a  practical  efficiency. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  we  cannot  be  too  practical.     Life  is  a  force 
given  tor  the   accomplishment  of  a  high  and  worthy  end.     In  a  world  of 
clashing  interest  and  deranged  economies,  how  can  we  subordinate  all  things 
to  the  fulfillment  of  our  highest  end  ?     With  feeble  faculties  and  inade- 
quate resources,  how  can  we  make  for  ourselves  alliances   with  all  that  is 
strong  and  helpful  in  the  wide  systems  of  nature  ?     In  our  ignorance,  how 
can  we  avail  ourselves  of  unerring  knowledge,  and  in  our  weakness  of  un- 
failing strength  ?     How  shall  we  best  nurture  valor  for  every  conflict,  trust 
for  every  trial,  and  faith,  which  sees  victory  through  the  haze  of  defeat  ? 
These  are  practical  questions  of  transcendent  importance.     The  answer 
must  be,  that  vital  force  of  character  is  the  only  source  of  permanent  power. 
About  us  is   a  system  of  Nature,  forceful,  beautiful,  and  grand.     In  it  are 
revelations  of  Divinity,  and  possibilities  of  unlimited  might.     Its  strength, 
its  beauty,  its  sublimity,  can  be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  our  wor- 
thiest aims  only  by  force  of  inherent  character.     This  being  given,  charac- 
ters stand  related  to  nature  as  power  to  machinery ;  all  natural  adaptations 
are  docile  to  its  commands. 

Ideals  are  too  often  regarded  as  the  sportive  creations  of  ingeniously  in- 
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dolent  minds, — the  products  of  faucy,  frolicking  with  the  true  relations  of 
sober  verities.  The  ideal  is  opposed  to  what  is  real,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  unreal,  or  impossible  to  be  realized,  but  simply  as  being  yet  unat- 
tained;  a  vision  of  what  is  possible,  or  desirable,  or  distant,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  actual,  realized  or  present.  All  absolute  excellence,  all  per- 
fection of  design  is  ideal.  The  ideal  is  generic.  It  is  a  pattern  woven  out 
of  threads  of  every  hue — a  harmony  won  from  apparent  discord — com- 
pleteness wrought  out  of  apparent  incoherency.  Beauty,  arising  radiant 
and  vital,  like  the  foam-born  Venus,  out  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  appa- 
rent deformity. 

Ideals  are  necessary  products  of  mental  activity.  The  man  who  has  no 
ideals  has  no  thoughts,  no  purposes,  no  endeavors ;  and  indeed  no  incite- 
ments to  endeavor, — for  it  is  the  ideal,  the  pattern  in  the  mind  of  what  is 
excellent  or  desirable,  that  incites  to  effort.  Ideals  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
lengthened  shadowed  projected  by  the  mind  across  the  frontier  of  the  pos- 
sible and  the  infinite.  We  cannot  overtake  our  shadows  as  we  press  on  be- 
neath the  morning  sun.  We  cannot  eompletely  realize  our  ideals ;  they  are 
ever  in  advance  of  our  actual  attainments.  I  have  an  ideal  of  what  this 
essay  should  be.  It  stands  in  my  mind  complete  and  beautiful.  I  know 
I  shall  not  attain  to  it.  I  can  only  strive.  You,  my  friend,  have  an  ideal 
of  what  an  essay  ought  to  be.  You  will  judge  of  this  by  your  ideal  stand- 
ard. You  have  an  ideal  of  what  your  own  character  and  your  neighbors' 
ought  to  be  in  order  to  fill  up  the  grand  outline  of  a  generic  man.  But  you 
do  not  expect  to  see  your  ideals  realized.  Indeed,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  you  and  I  can,  in  any  remarkable  degree,  actualize  our  ideals,  we  may 
then  be  assured  that  we  have  become  ripe  tor  transplanting  to  a  wider  and 
diviner  sphere  of  exertion.  Not  in  this  life,  surely  will  that  time  arrive ; 
but,  if  ever,  it  will  be 

"  In  the  spheres  made  visible  by  Death." 

Ideals  are  universal.  Every  product  of  human  hand  or  mind,  be  it  ever 
so  marred  and  faulty,  was  born  of  an  ideal.  The  things  that  are,  were  once 
mere  ideals  in  the  minds  of  those  who  planned  and  wrought  them.  If  there 
be  a  living  mortal,  who  acts,  and  purposes,  and  lives  without  ideals,  it  is 
my  neighbor  Squash.  He  is  a  phenomenon.  He  is  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  Beauty  walketh  the  earth  and  dwelleth  in  the  sky  as  a  living 
presence.  With  him,  poetry  is  a  synonym  for  folly — high  principle  for 
verdancy — heroism  for  rashness.  He  regards  faith  and  friendship  and  love 
as  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  utterly  unpractical.  He  is  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  all  grandeur,  material  and  moral, 

" as  a  man  who  snores 

Night-capped  and  wrapped  in  blankets  to  the  nose, 
Is  shut  out  from  the  night,  which  like  a  sea, 
Breaketh  forever  on  a  strand  of  stars." 
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Now  the  question  arises,  have  we  really  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
ideals  are  universal  ?  Has  this  representative  man,  Squash,  ideals  ?  He 
has  one  ideal,  not  lofty  and  luminous  and  beautiful  like  a  sun-gilt  cloud, 
but  low,  and  dark,  and  chilly,  like  a  brooding  fog, — an  ideal  of  selfishness 
and  materialism  which  has  consumed  all  others.  Squash  does  not  properly 
estimate  himself.  He  regards  money,  lands,  "feet,"  as  valuable  posses- 
sions, while  the  interests  of  mind  and  heart,  and  the  priceless  treasures  of 
character,  are  to  him  all  unreal.  Let  us  rejoice  that  ideals  cannot  be  fully 
realized  ;  for  if  it  were  possible,  Squash  would  soon  be  transformed  into  a 
mere  machine  for  making  money ;  after  bartering  away  his  noblest  attri- 
butes he  would  remain  human  only  in  form. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  ideals  are  in  their  nature  pro- 
gressive. They  vary  and  grow  with  knowledge  and  discipline  of  character. 
The  ideals  which  glowed  like  rich  day-dawns  in  the  horizon  of  youth,  fade 
into  the  broad  light  of  maturer  knowledge  and  riper  experience.  With 
mingled  satisfaction  and  regret  we  all  look  back  uponthe  past  and  note  how 
our  ideals  changed.  At  six,  perhaps  Jack-the-Griant  Killer  loomed  up  be- 
fore us  as  the  personification  of  valor.  At  ten  our  pulses  beat  in  sympathy 
with  Robinson  Crusoe.  At  fifteen,  perchance  sentimental  rhymes  in  "  blue 
and  gold  "  absorbed  our  admiration,  or  perhaps  we  worshipped  with  easy 
ardor,  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  in  actual  concrete.  Very  funny  and  very 
sad  too,  is  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  change  in  our  ideals.  Some 
walk  in  a  grotesque  masquerade  of  unreality.  Yet  there  is  no  stagnancy 
in  ideals.  Folly  begets  folly,  and  unreality  intensifies  unreality  ;  or  there 
is  progress  upward  to  clearer  light  and  truer  vision.  The  little  boy  who 
now  rides  a  rocking-horse  with  all  the  eclat  that  his  young  mind  can  im- 
agine, may  yet  ride  over  fields  of  death,  surrounded  with  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  actual  war.  The  baby-girl,  now  so  lavish  of  affection  toward 
her  waxen  doll,  will  soon  find  a  larger  scope  and  ampler  ideals  of  want  and 
excellence  to  draw  forth  her  sympathies.  The  ideals  which  satisfy  us  now 
will  not  satisfy  us  to-morrow.  There  is  a  mysterious  Beyond  perpetually 
widening  before  us,  in  comparison  with  which  the  scenes  we  have  left 
dwindle  into  apparent  insignificance.  Ideals  must  tend  either  towards 
perfection  of  excellence,  or  completeness  of  deformity. 

This  progressive  character  of  the  ideal  faculty  is  a  wonderful  and  start- 
ling indication  of  the  present  and  prospective  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Had  we  no  other  intimation  of  the  fact '  that  humanity  has  lapsed  from  a 
nobler  state,  and  was  intended  for  a  grander  destiny  than  it  has  yet  attain- 
ed, or  can  attain  in  this  world  of  hindrance  and  trial,  this  alone  would  be 
conclusive.  The  craving  of  the  Ideal  faculty  is  intense,  unyielding,  in- 
satiate. No  attainment  can  possibly  satisfy  it.  If  you  achieve  the  ideal 
of  to-day,  a  higher,  more  difficult  ideal  dazzles  you  to-morrow.     Life  is 
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either  a  great  altar-stairs  leading  up  step  by  step,  though  cloud  and  mea- 
sureless distance,  toward  the  altar  and  the  throne  of  absolute  excellence, 
where,  like  stars  in  sunlight,  all  ideals  are  lost  in  the  infinite  perfections 
of  Glod,  or,  a  fearful  downward  slide  toward  the  inconceivable  depth  of 
Satanic  depravity.  I  look  up  through  all  the  shining  ranks  of  the  heroic 
and  the  great  who  have  blessed  the  world's  history,  and  I  see  that  even 
upon  the  loftiest  summits  of  achievement  they  do  not  rest  satisfied.  Calm 
they  are,  but  expectant ;  for  visions  of  yet  distant  attainment  rise  before 
them  in  alluring  effulgence.  1  look  down  through  the  dismal  ranks  of 
those  who  employ  all  their  divinely-given  powers  in  forecasting  wicked- 
ness. They  are  never  satisfied.  They  cannot  be.  Possibilities  of  wretch, 
edness  and  vileness  yet  remain,  and  never  until  they  wallow  in  the  slime 
of  the  utmost  shores  of  possible  iniquity  can  wiked  men  be  content. 

Ideals  are  the  best  possible  indices  of  real  character.  Actions  may  mis- 
represent the  purposes  of  a  mind  upright  in  ita  intentions.  Language  is 
inadequate  to  reveal  the  full  proportions  of  thought;  moreover  it  may  be 
dishonestly  used  for  concealment  of  real  designs.  But  if  we  can  enter  the 
interior  chambers  of  the  mind,  we  find,  carefully  arranged  upon  its  walls, 
the  ideal  representations  of  what  the  soul  most  loves  and  the  whole  nature 
most  craves — pictures  painted  by  prevailing  choices  and  dominant  disposi- 
tions— wrought  out  of  all  materials  of  knowledge,  attainment,  and  experi- 
ence, after  the  patterns  which  the  soul,  arising  in  the  might  of  a  compell- 
ing love,  has  sought  in  its  distant  travels.  Thus  it  appears  that,  however 
untoward  our  external  circumstances  may  be,  we  have  within  our  own  con- 
trol, the  determination  of  our  characters  and  destinies.  In  the  fullest 
sense — that  of  essential  character — we  are  just  what  we  aim  to  be.  Suc- 
cessful outward  achievement  may  be  denied  us ;  but  generous  affections, 
pure  purposes,  elevated  choices,  calm,  beneficent  thoughts,  and  an  indomit- 
able will  to  order  all  products  and  all  faculties  of  mind  in  accordance  with 
the  divinest  ideals  of  excellence  which  the  attentive  and  reverent  spirit  can 
command, — these  may  be  our  permanent  processions. 

Ideals  exercise  a  constant  and  powerful  reflex  influence  upon  character. 
The  all-dominating  sun  of  retributive  Justice  carries  on  a  continual  evapo- 
rating process, — to  bless  and  fertilize  the  good — to  blast  and  wither  the 
ill.  Actions,  purposes,  ideals,  whether  good  or  ill,  lovely  or  hateful,  are 
never  lost,  any  more  than  the  hill-born  rivulet  is  lost.  Just  as  the  sun 
gathers  up  the  waters  of  earth,  to  return  them,  if  pure,  in  grateful  mois- 
ture, and  if  stagnant,  in  pestilential  vapors,  so  Justice  gathers  up  from  our 
varied  conditions  of  character,  influences  which  are  to  refresh  our  subse- 
quent lives  with  moral  verdure  ;  or  with  torrid  blast,  to  render  them  arid 
and  fruitless  forever.  Beyond  this  unconscious  process,  through  which 
character  is  affected  by  the  distilled  influences  of  past  conduct,  we  must  be 
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conscious  of  a  direct  and  often  intense  fascination,  urging  us  to  be  what 
our  ideals  are.  We  are  partial  toward  our  ideals  as  the  creations  of  volun- 
tary choice.  We  frame  them  into  our  very  being.  We  place  them  as  the 
adornments  of  the  most  secret  and  holiest  sanctuary  of  character.  In  the 
solemn  hour  of  inner  solitude,  in  the  hush  of  the  spirit's  tranquil  moods, 
they  are  before  our  gaze ; — they  are  the  products  of  our  utmost  seeing  and 
intensest  feeling.  We  love  them.  What  we  love  has  a  transforming,  as- 
similating power  over  us.  Thus  in  subtle  ways,  sleeping  or  waking,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a  formative  process  of  character  is  going  on. 
We  are  constantly  actualizing  into  our  lives  more  or  less  of  our  ideals. 
Happy  then  is  he  who  carries  in  his  mind  the  most  exalted  ideals  of  pos- 
sible integrity  and  excellence,  of  spiritual  beauty  and  moral  grandeur.  His 
progress  in  virtue  is  sure,  constant  and  ever  accelerating.  Though  he  be 
hindered  and  assailed  in  his  high  purposes  by  the  evils  of  a  sin-smitten 
world,  he  has  an  unassailable  refuge  within  his  own  spirit.  No  malignant 
hand  can  hide  from  him  the  visions  of  truth  and  beauty  which  his  soul 
admires ;  no  prison  can  limit  his  liberty  to  roam  over  the  fields  of  high  in- 
tent and  noble  resolve.  But  woe  to  the  man  who  frames  for  his  soul's 
delight,  depraved  ideals — who  is  even  in  any  degree,  tolerant  of  evil 
thoughts — who  can  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  faintest  outlines 
of  a  wrong  purpose.  With  fearfully  accelerating  progress,  his  character 
merges  into  the  feature  and  form  of  his  ideal.  In  the  extremities  of  life's 
calamities,  he  has  no  refuge.  Wickedness  is  the  only  enemy  we  need  fear 
in  life — and  alas  the  emissaries  of  sin  are  familiar  with  every  secret  pas- 
sage into  his  spirits'  stronghold.  He  has  leagued  himself  with  his  ene- 
mies in  an  unavailing  alliance.  Soon  they  will  turn  upon  him,  and  he  has 
neither  weapon  nor  refuge  against  them.  The  tragedy  of  ruin  is  completed 
in  the  hopeless  silence  of  unpleading  despair. 

It  is  often  urged  against  the  culture  of  the  ideal  faculty,  that  its  results 
are  unpractical,  and  even  tend  to  unfit  one  to  pull  his  weight  and  bear  his 
part  contentedly  in  life.  Actual  life,  it  is  said,  is  a  very  tame  affair.  Tame 
indeed  it  is,  and  flat ; — but  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  It  is  flat  and  out 
of  harmony,  because  we  fail  to  read  correctly  its  ordained  music,  and  so 
pitch  effort  and  aspiration  upon  too  low  a  key.  Could  we  view  the  whole 
scope  of  life,  and  rise  to  its  proper  pitch  and  compass  all  its  octaves,  a  rich 
harmony  would  result. 

Experience  shows  that  men  of  vivid  and  well-balanced  ideals  are  men  ot 
power.  Efforts  and  expectations  modulated  by  what  has  actually  been 
achieved,  are  feeble  and  inefficient.  Precedents  are  useful,  not  for  ser- 
vile imitation,  but  as  guides  to  further  progress.  The  men  of  full  ideal 
power  have  a  faculty  which  constantly  supplements  experience  and  ordi- 
nary induction.     They  see  in  the  limited  range  of  the  actual  and  achieved- 
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ed,  a  prophecy  of  what  is  possible  and  attainable.  They  look  through  the 
disguises  of  things  to  the  central  essence.  The  chief  difficulty  with  most 
of  us  is,  that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  real  dignity  of  life.  We  are 
deceived  by  the  outward  aspect  of  things.  All  excellence  is  hidden  in 
distance.  Truth  hides  herself  from  the  casual  glance.  We  see  perfection 
nowhere  realized,  and  so  we  are  apt  to  suppose  we  do  but  dream  of  it. 
Not  so  with  the  man  of  ideal  culture.  No  webs  of  sense  can  hide  from 
him  the  appearance  of  transcendant  realities.  In  him  the  spiritual  seems 
to  predominate.  He  sees  and  feels,  and  consequently  acts  with  intense 
vigor.  He  sees  in  humanity  a  royal  race  in  disability  and  disguise.  He 
sees  a  wreathed  goal  at  the  end  of  life's  dusty  course,  which  redeems  its 
commonest  affairs  from  the  nature  of  drudgery.  He  acts  in  full  view  of 
the  dazzling  prizes  which  await  the  triumph  of  valor  and  virtue  in  a  world 
expressly  arranged  as  a  trial-place  for  moral  athletics. 

I  said  that  we  nowhere  see  perfection  realized.  Not  certainly  in  any 
work  of  human  hands.  The  choicest  creations  of  art  are  only  approxima- 
tions toward  ideals,  and  the  most  exalted  ideals  are  but  shadows  of  absolute 
excellence.  Nor  in  the  purest  and  strongest  human  characters  do  we  find 
perfection.  Here  and  there  a  strong  trait,  a  bold  line,  is  found — just 
enough  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  perfection  might  be.  Not  even  in  the 
whole  range  of  Nature's  magnificence — wrought  as  it  is,  by  tbe  Divine 
Artist  himself — does  the  mind  of  man  rest  content ;  every  yearning  satis- 
fied; every  possibility  of  shaping  a  yet  higher  ideal  precluded.  Nay,  but 
the  completest  scenes  in  Nature  kindle  a  hunger  of  soul  to  gaze  upon  some- 
thing still  completer.  Imagination  transcends  every  created  form,  and  rev- 
erently pleads  to  behold  the  face  of  the  Great  Creator,  in  whom  alone  per- 
fection resides.  But,  however,  one  signal  exception  has  occurred  to  the 
rule,  that  no  human  eye  has  ever  looked  upon  perfection  realized.  Once 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Infinite  God  took  upon  Him  human  flesh  ; 
walked  the  common  paths  of  this  disciplinary  lite,  suffered  all  its  dissabil- 
ities,  and  returned  to  his  throne  through  the  gate  of  a  grand  martrydom. 
Once,  and  only  once,  the  majestic  outlines  of  human  character  were  filled 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  divine  pattern.  Humility,  patience,  energy, 
heroism,  charity,  love — all  these  were  shown,  perfect  and  harmonious  in 
one  radiant  character.  This  is  the  central  fact  of  all  human  history.  Here 
the  ideal  of  possible  goodness  and  greatness  rests  satisfied.  It  cannot  go 
further.     It  has  reached  its  goal. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  only  thirty -four  years  of  age,  and  his  hair  is 
grey.     But  then  he  has  so  many  wives,  poor  man  ! 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  says  the  esquimaux  are  afraid  to 
die  on  a  windy  day,  lest  their  souls  might  blow  away. 


Armory  of  the  Calaveras  Light  Guards. — A  stranger  visiting 
Murphy's  Camp,  in  Calaveras  County,  will  be  suprised  to  find  an  Armory 
Hall,  which  in  size  and  ornament  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  state. 
Situated  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  it  strikes  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  in  the  place.  The  Hall  is 
ninety-five  feet  in  length  with  arched  ceiling,  and  walls  grotesquely  orna- 
mented with  mottoes  wrought  of  red,  white  and  blue  tisue  paper,  perferated 
in  star-shape,  and  singularly  symetrical.  The  arched  roof  or  ceiling  over- 
head is  spangled  with  stars  of  paper  manufacture,  blending  the  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  the  angles  of  each  star  alternating  the  same  colors.  At  each 
side  of  the  front  entrance,  are  large  windows  with  the  following  words  for- 
ming starry  red  white  and  blue  mottoes,  over  the  cornice.  Over  the  right 
window  "  C.  L.  G."  in  a  half  circle;  just  below  "  organized  May  4th,  1861," 
in  a  straight  line.  Over  the  window  to  the  left,  "  Welcome  to  our 
Guests,"  in  a  similar  half  circle.  Over  the  door  a  large  star  full  two  feet 
in  diameter.  On  the  right  of  the  Hall,  at  equal  distance  from  either  ex- 
tremity;  two  elaborately  wrought  ^mottoes  reading  as  follows. 

"  Gen.  Dix,"  "  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  Flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot."  Second,  "  Gen.  Jackson."  "  The  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved."  Directly  opposite  these  on  the  other  side,  are  the 
following.  "  Washington."  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." — Second,  "  Our  Country.  The  dividing  line 
cannot  be  found,  nature  has  made  none." 

Opposite  the  entrance  on  the  wall  of  the  other  extremity,  is  a  framed  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Company,  and  above  it  a  flag  spread,  made  of  the 
same  material  used  in  the  motto  decoration,  surrounded  by  these  words  ', 
v  May  they  increase  but  not  decrease." 

They  have  one  cannon  mounted,  and  fifty -one  guns.  A  large  dining  hall, 
running  off  from  the  main  hall,  and  several  smaller  rooms  besides.  The 
Hall  is  kept  in  perfect  order  as  well  as  the  arms.  The  Company  drill  on 
the  side  hill  near  the  Armory,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  this  beautiful 
Armory  and  a  well  drilled  company  of  soldiers  away  up  in  the  mountains, 
in  a  small  mining  camp,  is  quite  astonishing.  Captain  Scott  is  a  young 
man,  evidently  formed  of  true  military  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  drill,  positions,  and  shifts  will  be  readily  matured  by  his 
squadron,  under  his  practice. 

Every  visitor  destined  for  the  "  Big  Trees,"  should  pay  a  viste  to  the 
Armory  at  Murphy's — the  grotesque,  decoration  of  the  Hall  is  alone  worth 
examining — and  the  spread  Eagle,  hovering  over  the  tables  in  the  dining 
hall,  is  a  work  of  true  genious  and  taste. 
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Water  !  "Water  !  Rain  ! — Will  it  never  rain  ?  has  been  the  exclamation,  and  the  anx- 
ious cry  all  over  the  fair  state,  we  proudly  own  as  Queen  of  the  Pacific .  All  the  earth  has 
been  parched  and  burning,  the  valleys  and  hillsides,  the  canons  and  gulches,  the  moun- 
tain lands,  and  ranches  !  Rain,  water,  is  the  longed  for  blessing  and  prayer  :  water  for 
the  miner,  water  for  the  farmer  :  for  the  poor  thirsty,  dying  cattle  !  for  vegetation  !  Men 
have  grown  so  poor,  so  disheartened,  so  discouraged,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  famine  had  threat- 
ened the  entire  population,  and  its  skeleton  fingers  were  already  shadowed  on  the  thres- 
holds and  on  the  walls.  Poor  hungry  cattle  bite  shorter  the  short  green  grass,  and  pick 
up  the  half  Avithered  leaves  along  the  ditches,  that  have  been  dry  so  long.  Miners  are 
looking  toward  Silver  Mountain  and  Boise  mines,  longingly,  tired  of  the  dry  diggings 
heretofore  so  yielding  and  prosperous. 

Now  and  then  a  vail  of  shadow,  folds  over  the  sky  as  if  portending  rain,  and  eyes  are 
uplifted  to  watch  its  half  grey  shades,  so  anxious,  so  beseechingly,  it  seemes  as  if  it 
might  rain,  to  reward  the  watchers.  Next  the  horizon  is  specked  with  long  lines  of 
grey  andblueish  brown,  and  columns  of  smoky  clouds  follow  in  their  trail  as  if  they  were 
pageant  of  rainy  harbingers  about  to  shower  the  refreshing,  prayed  for  rain  upon  the 
Earth ;  but  lo  !  the  sun  comes  out  on  the  coming  morn  as  bright  and  scorching  as  ever 
and  patience  grows  disgusted  with  trying  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  her  quiet  throne,  in 
the  human  heart. 

Complaints  fall  from  lip  to  lip,  and  poverty's  poor  photograph,  U  brought  before  the 
vision,  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Once  in  a  while  a  breath  of 
wind  sweeps  the  cheek  in  a  kind  of  cold  and  misty  manner,  as  if  the  next  might  leave  its 
tears  : — but  at  the  time  of  our  writing  the  upper  elements  have  failed  to  give  forth  one 
sign  of  weeping,  and  the  mountain  streams  are  growing  less  musical  and  more  diminutive. 

If  it  does  not  rain  we  will  talk  of  it  at  least — prehaps  the  frequent  use  of  the  word,  the 
memory  of  it,  the  repitition  of  the  poets  rainy  thoughts,  will  refresh  the  thirsty  heart 
and  will  find  a  tithe  of  consolation. 

"  The  rain  will  come,  for  the  sky  is  red 
Where  the  scorching  sun  has  made  his  bed 
And  the  breeze  that  cools  the  heated  earth 

In  the  dampened  cloud-land  had  its  birth — 

Its  gentle  touch  as  it  fans  my  cheek, 

Of  the  rain-drop's  presence  seems  to  speak." 

"  The  rain  will  come  !"  what  a  sweet  promise  nestles  in  those  four  short  words  and 
how  the  drooping  spirits,  and  the  flagging  faith  revives  under  the  prophesy,  as  sensitive 
plants,  are  refreshed  by  the  cooling  drops.  Yes,  it  will  come,  and  all  the  better  aprecia- 
ted  for  its  long  delay. 

AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

The  rain  came  with  its  pageant  of  black  and  dark  blue  clouds,  swift  breath  of  wind  and 
a  heavy  vail  of  shadows — The  mountains  have  had  their  faces  washed — the  grain  fields 
look  like  velvet  carpets,  the  trees  look  brighter,  and  wee  flowers  have  raised  their  bright 
happy  faces  from  the  famished  earth,  as  if  silently  begging  for  another  drink  of  precious 
rain.  The  Chimesal  flowers  look  as  pure  and  white  as  downy  feathers  after  the  gentle  bap- 
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tism — the   Mazanita   boughs  are  bright  with  ruddy  stalks,  and  green  leaves — brooklets 
are  running  more  gayly  down  the   gulches.     Miners  look  happier   and  birds  sing  louder, 
while  all  nature  rejoices  over  her  good  fortune.     "  We  knew  it  would  rain." 
"  We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn 
A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist, 
Was  lowering  the  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  shewed 

The  white  of  the  leaves,  the  amber  grain 
Shrunk  in  the  wind — and  the  lightening  now 

Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain. 
The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 

The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood  ; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 

The  ancient  cross  is  bathed  in  blood. - 

From  out  the  dripping  ivy-leaves, 

Antiquely  carved,  gray  and  high, 
A  dormer,  facing  westward  looks 

Upon  the  Village  like  an  eye.. 

And  now  it  glimmers  in  the  sun 

A  globe  of  gold,  a  disc,  a  speck  ; 
And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  dove 

With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck." 

Review  of  Monthly  Events. — First  an  Earthquake,  started  from  dreamy  slumbers, 
the  sleepers  of  San  Francisco  about  5  o'clock  one  morning,  and  in  a  very  saucy  manner 
made  free  use  of  pitchers,  chairs,  pendants,  and  new-comers'  nerves — the  Editors  included, 
if  you  please..  The  report  broke  its  mournful  sound  over  the  bay,  and  went  off  into  the 
distance  growling  and  grumbling,  until  its  voice  failed  to  reach  the  ear  at  all.  Then  pa- 
pers discussed  the  matter  brilliantly,  logically,  geologically,  scientifically,  truly  and  con- 
clusively ;  each  gifted  Local  being,  assured  of  his  own  originality,  genius,  and  tact,  from 
the  good  appearance  the  ideas  expressed  in  type. 

Then  a  bright  star  went  out  I  one  of  glorious  light  went  down  !  a  Life's  day  closed  for- 
ever, and  the  earth-dependent  children  drooped  and  mourned.  A  man  great  in  genius, 
massive  in  intellect,  mighty  in  power,  noble  in  nature,  admirable  and  dear  in  the  hearts  of 
the  State,  suddenly  drooped  and  died  h  Starr  Kins  !  in  the  pride  of  his  noble  manhood  ; 
in  the  fulness  of  his  labor ;  in  the  midst  of  unlimited  influence ;  in  the  glory  of  an 
immense  work,  and  the  fruition  of  success  ;  was  called  to  the  other  world — the  shore  of 
which  lies  beyond  the  river  of  Death.  'Twas  a  Nation's  loss  !  High  seated  in  the  public 
heart  his  every  thread  of  mystic  influence,  pure  and  melodious  as  a  golden  harp-string, 
vibrating  to  the  touch  of  all  that  was  grand,  good,  and  noble — the  very  heart  of  American 
homes  felt  its  thrill.  Not  a  meagre  loss  ;  not  a  mere  link  from  the  ehainwork  of  human- 
ity ;  but  a  strong  massive  clasp,  that  held  by  the  hand  the  good  of  our  country  and  its 
highest  interest,  and  tightened  its  pressure  as  the  waves  of  civil  war  swept  honor  and 
purity  from  the  Nation's  throne.  A  mind,  whose  light  pierced  every  avenue  of  society, 
and  dyed  its  channels  with  a  becoming  and  sparkling  that  came  from  no  common  source. 
Oh  !  how  he  was  loved.  Society  gave  him  her  affection,  and  the  private  cluster  of  ties  are 
riven  with  pain  at  his  loss.  Into  the  holy  sanctuary  of  his  home  we  dare  not  intrude,  but 
we  can  feel  the  deep  agony  that  tears  the  sacred  throne  of  mourning  hearts  ;  we  can  hear 
in  fancy  and  sympathy,  the  deep,  sad,  groans  of  grief  that  desolate  the  circle,  and  pall  the 
home.     The  voice  ripples  out  its  musical  tones  no  more.     The  eye  beams  no  longer  into 
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the  inspiration  almost  supreme,  that  welled  up  the  fountains  of  his  gigantic  mind,  and 
string  the  thoughts,  like  pure  white  pearls,  within  the  grasp  of  his  mighty  genius-woven 
language. 

Dead  !  but  not  dead  !  silent  in  the  cold  arms  of  death,  yet  living  the  true  great  life  to 
which  he  sought  to  collect  his  fold.  Dead  !  but  on  the  other  shore  he'll  wait  and  watch 
for  the  coming  of  those  yet  to  follow.  Peace  to  his  memory  ;  honor  to  his  name  forever  ! 
God  gave  and  He  taketh  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Another  Earthquake  shook  up  the  city  on  the only  aweek  apart,  and  increased  in 

violence.  Door-bells  rung,  pitchers  upset,  and  huge  blocks  cracked  and  groaned  like  a 
passenger  ship  on  the  Gulf  of  Tehauntepec  in  a  storm.  One  of  the  worst  shocks  on  record — 
and  yet  the  sage,  learned — of  '  Local'  notoriety  plastered  it  over  very  well  when  it  was 
evident  the  people  had  a  little  rather  live  on  sure  ground.  Immense  talk  is  made  in  week- 
ly papers,  under  the  sage  headings  of  "  Drama  "  &c,  over  the  "  Stars"  (?)  now  on  the 
San  Francisco  boards.  A  youth  of  great  power  over  localeolumns  feels  himself  competent 
to  criticise— and  oh !  the  long  columns  of  the  Critic's  sage  "  isms  "—  what  immensity  of 
genius  is  displayed — what  an  amount  of  dramatic  taste  is  exemplified  in  the  criticisms  I 
Gift  of  Genius  has  been  profusely  lavished  upon  these  Theatre  Reporters.  Let  the  world 
stand  abashed,  and  players  look  closely  to  their  renditions ;  they  are  under  very  discern- 
ing eyes,  critical  taste,  dramatic  decision,  and  a  fine  flow  of  words  in  reports.  Murdock 
would  pale  before  them  ;  Booth  tremble  in  the  rage  of  their  dead-head  criticisms  ;  Daven- 
port would  fail,  and  Burton  would  be  annihilated. 

How  rejoiced  ought  we  to  be  that  we  are  not  on  the  stage  to  suffer  the  excruciating 
scathing  criticisms  of  these  Newspaper  Reporters.  Drama  says  :  Play-reviewers,  Star- 
critics. 

The  tender  sensitive  nerves  of  the  public  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions  over  a  new 
arrival.  A  lady  has  arrived,  via.  Vanderbilt's  Line.  A  lady  never  arrived  before! 
She  is  a  writer.  A  lady  never  wrote  before  !  Paper-scribblers  profess  dislike,  but  are 
willing  to  devote  a  column  to  her  merits  and  demerits ;  they  don't  believe  in  keeping  her 
name  before  the  public,  but  they  certainly  must  give  her  a  review, — such  a  one  as  will  best 
exhibit  their  abilities  as  writers  and  reviewers,  which,  at  the  same  time  gives  her  the  very 
notice  they  think  the  "  Press  "  very  silly  in  bestowing.  It  is  possible  another  lady  may 
arrive  sometime,  and  there  will  be  another  opportunity  for  fresh  flights  of  local  wit  and 
Editorial  genius. 

Small  palpitations  over  little  discoveries  and  new  prospects  fill  up  the  small  hours,  and 
March  has  had  but  very  little  to  mark  its  history  by  way  of  startling  incidents  and  news, 
save  in  the  one  great  shock  which  shook  the  feelings  of  the  whole  public,  in  the  loss  o* 
the  dearly-loved,  T.  Starr  King. 

Copperopolis. — Among  all  the  mining  camps  in  the  Southern  mines,  there  are  none 
which,  at  the  present  time,  presents  such  flattering  prospects  as  Copperopolis.  During  the 
dry  weather,  and  the  new  excitement  over  Boise  mines  Arizona  and  Reese  river,  the  old 
mining  villages  have  become,  in  a  great  measure,  deserted,  and  business  has  fallen  to  al- 
most nothing  compared  with  former  days.  Copperopolis,  however  is  new,  the  mines  rich, 
and  yielding,  as  well  as  permanent,  which  gives  the  enterprising  place  the  advantage.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  Caleveras  county,  in  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and 
wealth.  In  1860  there  was  only  one  log  house  where  now  stands  a  thriving  mining  camp 
of  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Three  of  the  best  and  most  productive  copper  claims  in 
the  State  are  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  town.  The  "  Union  "  claim,  known  to  bo 
the  richest  copper  vein  in  the  State,  is  being  worked  but  a  short  distance  from  the  principal 
Hotel.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  ranges  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  This 
mine  was  discovered  in  1859  by  a  Mr.  Read,  who  was  prospecting  among  the  gulches,  for 
a  Company.  The  surface  copper  was  found  to  be  good  merchantable  ore.  It  has  never 
been  burdened  with   assessments,  but  has  always   paid  dividends.     The  claim  extends 
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nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of  thirteen  shares — one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each.  The 
company  ships  only  the  No.  1  copper,  which  is  very  rich,  and  of  excellent  class.  Every 
convenience  for  taking  out  the  ore  has  been  established  by  the  company,  and  the  entire 
work  is  full  of  interest  to  the  visitor.  They  are  working  three  shafts  by  steam — two  of 
the  most  southern  shafts  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep. 

It  is  interesting  iu  the  extreme,  to  witness  the  order  and  regularity  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work.  In  one  room  we  find  twelve  or  thirteen  men  gathered  around  a 
pile  of  ore,  sorting  it  out  for  sacking.  At  a  table  in  one  corner,  stands  a  man  marking  the 
sacks  in  which  the  ore  is  packed.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the  shaft  or  engine  room.  The 
miners  below  have  a  wire  which  is  attached  to  a  bell  which  they  pull  when  the  bucket  is 
full,  and  the  moment  the  bell  rings  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  emptied  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
lowered  back  into  the  shaft  and  the  ore  taken  to  the  sorting-room.  A  large  boarding- 
house,  with  all  conveniences  for  the  hands,  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  works,  with  a 
flag  waving  from  the  roof  and  a  pleasant  piazza  around  the  three  sides.  Connected  with 
this  house  are  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first  class  hotel — bakery,  storehouse,  ranges,  and 
a  fine  bath  house,  supplied  with  both  cold  and  warm  water 

This  company  has  no  stock  in  market,  and  is  probably  the  best  paying  mine  in  the 
State.  During  the  season  of  ''6-i,  several  additions  are  to  be  made,  to  facilitate  more  rapid 
shipments,  and  the  process  of  taking  out  the  ore.  The  mine  is  worked  at  night  as  well  as 
during  the  day. 

Superintendent  Baleh  has  immediate  charge  of  the  works,  and  his  services  and  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  his  general  courtesy  to  the  men  under  his  control,  render  his  services 
invaluable  to  both  the  Company  and  men.  Intoxication  is  not  allowed  among  the  men  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  California  mining  history,  that  the  men  working  the 
"  Union  "   Claim,  are  a  temperate  and  model  class  of  workmen. 

The  Empire  Claim  is  situated  in  another  part  of  the  village,  but  in  the  same  range — this 
claim  is  new  and  getting  out  some  very  fine  copper. 

The  Caleveras  Claim  adjoining,  is  also  very  prosperous,  and  the  quality  of  aCopper  is 
above  fault.  The  Keystone,  adjoining  the  "  Union,''  is  not  doing  as  well  as  the  other 
three,  but  when  further  developed  may  promise  better. 

Copperopolis  is  fast  increasing  ia  size  and  importance  :  situated  among  the  finest  and 
richest  claims  in  the  State,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  Hotels  are  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  three  daily  stages  run  to  and  from  the  town  to  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  people  are  full  of  anticipations  for  the  future  glory  of  the  place,  and  every- 
thing in  and  around  it  betokens  a  populous  and  influential  place  in  the  future. 

Register  tour  Letters. — We  are  constantly  receiving  complaints  from  parties  all 
over  the  State,  that  they  do  not  receive  their  magazines,  and  have  sent  money  we  never 
received.  In  several  instances  we  have  sent  the  "  Monthly,"  preferring  to  bear  the  loss 
instead  of  the  subscriber.  But  as  the  complaints  increas,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  right 
the  wrong  if  possible.  We  have  applied  for  relief  to  the  Postmaster  in  this  city,  and  he 
will  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  losses  that  have  occurred. 
One  thing  should  be  understood,  however,  that  is,  "  all  letters  should  be  register- 
ed. If  a  registered  letter  is  lost  it  is  easily  found,  and  save  a  great  amount  of  fault-find- 
ing and  trouble.     Hereafter,  please  register  your  money  letters. 

Early  Vegetation. — Green  peas  and  fresh  ripe  tomatoes  were  for  sale  in  the  market 
at  Jackson,  Amador  connty,  on  the  28th  of  January.  They  were  raised  in  the  open  air 
by  Peter  Vis,  of  French  Bar.  While  they  were  growing,  the  people  of  the  North  were 
blockaded  with  snow,  and  suffering  extreme  cold  weather    almost  unparelled  in  history. 

Accepted  Contributions. — The  following  articles  have  been  received  and  accepted. 
"  Wonders  of  Vision,"  "  Silver  Soundings,"  "  Curiosities  of  the  English  Language," 
"  The  Bell  at  Sea,"  and  other  poems,  too  late  for  the  March  number. 
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THE  FLORENCE  ! 

A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 


THIS    CELEBRATED  NEW    SEWING  MACHINE   IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO 
BE  THE  BEST  LN  THE  WORLD ! 
It  makes  four  distinct  Stitches  !    It  feeds  the  work  either  way  ! 
Will  sew  over  the  heaviest  seams  without  change  of  tension     It  seldom,  if  ever, 
drops  a  stitch ! 

It  sews  with  silk  or  cotton  thread,  equally  well !  It  runs  LIGHTLY,  sews  RA 
PIDLY,  and  is  almost  NOISELESS !  It  does  the  heaviest  or  finest  work,  with 
equal  facility ! 

IT   MAKES  A  STITCH   ALIKE   ON  BOTH  SIDES   OF   THE  FABRIC,  USING 
ONLY  HALF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THREAD  NECESSARY  FOR 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  CHAIN-STITCH  MACHINES ! 
While  it  possesses  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  of  others,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  any  and  all  of  them,  the  FLORENCE  is  sold  at  corresponding  prices 
with  other  first-class  Machines.    We 
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to  be  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  and  will  give  a  WRITTEN  WARRANTY  if  required 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  CIRCULARS  and  samples  of  sewing. 

Don't  Buy  a  SEWING  MACHINE  until   you   have   seen 

"  The  Florence" 

General  Agent, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  between  Bush  and  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D  K.    SCHENCK'S 


PULMONIC    SYRUP, 

For  Colds,  Coughs,  Iloareseness,  Bronchitis, 

and  all  Pulmonary  Complaints. 


The  success  of  this  celebrated  Medicine,  in  the  cure  of  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION,  is  now  too  well  established  to  admit  o  skepticism.  It  is 
a  certain  and  unfailing  remedy.  Because  its  action  upon  the  diseased  res- 
piratory organs  is  prompt  and  effective,  speedily  expelling  therefrom  all 
corrupt  and  vicious  humors,  and  giving  a  healthy  tone  to  the  entire  system 
by  puaifying  the  blood,  and  reinvigorating  the  vital  powrs. 

HOW  IMPORTANT 

It  is  for  consumptive  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  cure  before 
decomposition  of  the  lungs  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  recovery  hope- 
less. 

Schenck's  Pulmonic  Syrup 

Has  cured  more  persons  suffering  with  disease  of  the  lungs  than  any  other 
medicine.  This  preparation  has  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  and  has  maintained  its  popularity,  enduring  the  test  of  innumer- 
able trials,  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  It  now  enjoys  an  establish- 
ed reputation,  and  its  claims  to  public  favor  and  confidence  admit  of  no 
dispute. 

used  by  PR.  SOHENCK,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  medicine,  are  : 

1.  SCHENCK's  Pulmonic  Syrup,  which  heals  abscesses  of  the  lungs 
prevents  the  unhealthy  secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  removes  from 
them  those  accumulations  of  morbid  matter  which  cause  oppression  of  the 
breast,  difficulty  of  breathing,  etc.  It  likewise  soothes  those  irritations  of 
the  respiratory  organs  which  produce  coughs,  and  which,  if  neglected,  are 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  consumption. 

2.  SCHENCK'S  sea  weed  tonic,  an  infallible  cure  for  Dyspepsia,  with 
which  disease  Consumption  is  often  complicated.  The  Sea  Weed  Tonic 
strengthens  the  system,  gfves  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  is  often  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Complaints. 

3.  SCHENCK'S  Mandrake  PILLS,  a  vegetable  substitute  for  calomel, 
more  efficacious  than  the  latter  as  an  alterative,  and  perfectly  harmless  in 
their  operation.  The  Mandrake  Pills  act  on  the  liver,  contract  its  secre- 
tions, and  thus  prevent  that  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  which  produces 
scrofulous  disease,  liver  complaint,  pulmonary  consumption,  etc. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr.  J.  H.  SCHENCK,  Philadelphia. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  &  DEAN, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
401  &  403  Battery,  corner  Clay  st.;  San  Francico. 


ATE  R. 


IODINE  WATER  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 
of  modern  chemistry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  influence  as  a 
remedial  agent.  Iodine  lias  been  considered  the  most  useful  article  in  Me- 
teria  Medica,  and  many  of  the  most  scientific  and  practical  chemists  and 
physicians  have  investigated  its  effects  upon  the  human  system.  It  is  to 
act  upon  the 

HEART,     LIVER,    KIDNEYS,    DIGESTIVE    ORGANS  AND 

GLANDULAE  SYSTEM!. 

and  to  have  great  centre  over  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS.  Notwith- 
standing the  zeal  and  ability  which  have  been  devoted  to  its  investigation, 
it  remained  almost  useless,  untill  Dr.  Henry  Anders,  a  physician  and  chem- 
ist of  New  York,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  experiment,  discovered  a 
chemical  process  which  enabled  him  to  dissolve 

PURE  IODINE  IN  PURE  WATER 

without  a  solvent.  This,  considered  impossible  by  the  scientific  world,  is 
attested  by  certificates  of  analysis  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Chilton  of  this  city,  and 
prof.  Booth,  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia.  The  importance  of  this  discovery 
was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Faculty  that  it  was  published  in  the  Med- 
ical Journals,  and  its  use  re  comended  to  practitioners  (see  "  American 
Medical  Monthly,"  July  6, 1856,  page  76.) 

This  valuable  medicine  is  now  available  to  the  public  for  the  cures  of 
SCROFULA  in  all  its  manifold  forms,  CONSUMPTION,  CANCER, 
HEART,  LIVER  and  KIDNEY  Diseases,  RHEUMATISM,  NEU- 
RALGIA, NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS,  DYSPEPSIA  &  BRONCHITIS. 

_^lS  ^l  TONIC, 

Its  operation  is  evinced  by  strengthening  the  digestive  organs  and  increa- 
sing the  appetite.  In  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation  and  Debility  an  in- 
creased nutrition  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  employment  of  Iodine.  The 
patient  recovers  flesh,  strength  and  color ;  hitherto  pale,  relaxed  and  feeble, 
they  become  full,  strong  and  florid. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  bottle. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  An- 
ders &  Co.,  Physicians  and  Chemists,  New  York. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  AND  DEAN. 
401  &  403  Battery,  corner  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco. 
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NEW  EXTRACT  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

"Night-Blooming  Cereus." 


THIS  Delightful  Perfume,  prepared  from  the  rare,  beautiful,  and  fra- 
grant flower  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  (Cereus  Gradi flora,  indigenous 
to  South  America),  is  now  offered  to  the  public  by  the  proprietors  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  confidence. 

The  fashionable  world  has  long  needed  a  Perfume  for  the  Handkerchief, 
which,  while  it  possessed  the  requisite  delicate  fragrance,  would  neither 
stain  the  handkerchief,  nor  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  odor  (as 
most  Extracts  usually  do  ) 

The  proprietors  of  the  "  Night-Blooming  Cereus  "  claim  for  the  Ex- 
tract— 

Firstly  :  That  it  is  the  most  fragrant  and  delicate  of  all  Perfumes. 

Secondly  :  That  its  properties  are  so  lasting  that  it  does  not  lose  its  fra- 
grance or  strength  upon  exposure. 

Thirdly  :  That  it  will  not  stain  the  handkerchief. 

The  proprietors  offer  the  "  Night-Blooming  Cereus  "  as  the  result  of 
years'  careful  study  and  experimenting,  and  point  with  feelings  of  pride  to 
the  great  popularity  it  has  attained  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  verdict  of  the 
public  as  to  its  meritorious  qualities. 

401  403  Battery  st.,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 


PASCAL  LOOMIS, 

Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood, 

Ko.  617  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXICUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 

For  Book  Illustrations,  Portraits 

CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Snips,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  JLabels,  Posters, 

HEADS  OF  PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

HE  has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  known  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  Full-saving  and  Com- 
fort-producing large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Stove,  for  Wood  and  Antha- 
cite  or  Bituminous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  II 1859, 


With  New  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  and  by  the  addition  of 
the  Celebrated  Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE.— Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
culinary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated, 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  eveDly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING-. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 
For  sale  "toy  CATiEB  M.  SICKLEn. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


EXCELSI  OR 

oo^lL  o  i  l  i,  a.  m  :p  store. 


J.  B.  OWENS 

NO.     10   THIRD    STREET,      SAN     FRANCISCO 
Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  cf  getting  genuine  standard 

KEROSENE    Oil,. 

Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  enables  u?  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 
HALE'S     PATENT    IMPROVED    BURNER. 

J8@=*A  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chimnies,  Shades,   Wicks,  etc.,  eonstant- 
on  hand. 


©menial  gatyL 

Corner  of  Bush  and  Montgomery  Street's 

SAN       FRANCISCO. 

LEWIS  LEL.AND  &  Co. 

Proprietors. 

TERMR   ©3  OO    PEE  DA.Y. 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

No.  410  THIRD  STREET,  between  Harrison  and  Perry,  San  Francisco. 

DRESS  &.  CLOAK  MAKING, 
TRIMMINGS  FURNISHED,   PINKING  AND  STAMPING. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  late  style  pattrons  constantly  on  hand.     Instructions  given  in 
dress  cutting,  by  one  of  the  most  complete  systens  in  use. 

^g-ALL  orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  WEW   ENGLAND 

FAMILY 

SEWING    MACHINES, 


FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS! 


-WITH- 


HEMMER,  OILER,  GUAGE,  SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 
NEEDLES,  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing  Machines 
in  the  market,  some  are  worthless;  but  the  reputation  of  the  "  NEW 
ENGLAND,"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold  in  this  city 
and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Family,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  ope- 
rated and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH   A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE 

consequently  will   do   HEAVIER  WORK   than  those    using   a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be  had 
for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY  MACHIIVE  IS  WARRANTED 
and  kept  in  order  free  of  charge. 

STEWART  &  SHEAR,  Gen. -Agents, 

No.  8  Motgomery  st.,  opposite  Massonic  Teaile. 

San  Francisco. 


B.   NATHAN. 

[SUCCESSORS  TO  ADOLPH  HISCH.] 
IMPORTER     AND      JOBBER     IN 

China,  Glass  and  Earthen  Ware, 

CUTLERY 

— A  ND — 

LOOKING-GLASSES, 

Kearny     Street,  616 

Between  Commercial  and  Sacramento,  SAN    FRACISCO. 


.^""Particular   attention  paid  to  Packing   Goods   for  the  Interior  or  Coast  Trade. "S^ 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

Booksellers,  Importers  and  Publishers, 

417  8l  410  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Have  for  sale  the  largest  Assortment 

of  Books,  in  every  Department 
of  Literature  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

PRAYER    BOOKS, 
BIBLES;    PHOTOGRAPH     ALBUMS; 

MEDICAL,  WORKS,  STANDARD  &  MISCELX.AtfEOITS  Books, 

JUVENILES,  ETC. 

'.    NEW  BOOKS  BY  EVERY  STEAMER.     Books  Imported  to  order  on   the  shortest 
'notice. 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


'1 


OF 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  $400,000  OO 

CASH  ASSETS,  1st  Feb'y,  676.979  79 

Invested  in  California,  59, QO©  OO 


DEVOTED  TO  X*XXt.Z2  I2STJSTTXI  -A-lSrOE 

EXCLUSIVELY. 


BRANCH  OFFICE    "JAMES  KING  OF  WILLIAM "    Building, 
S.  W.  COR.  MONTGOMERY  &.  COMMERCIAL  STREETS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J8^*As  the  bill  requiring  all  Foreign  Insurance  Companies  to  leave 
the  State,  or  make  a  special  deposit  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  in  Stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  Stocks  or 
Bonds  of  the  City,  or  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  Banker 
or  Bankers  in  the  city,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1864,  has  become  a  law, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  seeking  insurance,  as  well  as  our  customers, 
to  know  Jhat  the  old  PHCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  HART- 
FORD IS  READY  TO  COMPLY  WITH  ITS  REQUIREMENTS 
AT  ONCE. 

R.  H.  2HA«ILL,  General  Agent. 

LOSSES  are  promptly  and  honorably  adjusted  by  our  Special  Adjuster, 
and  paid  at  once  in  United  States  Gold  Coin,  at  points  where  they  occur, 
without  any  abatement  for  time  or  changes  for  adjustment  papers. 

Resident  Phoenix  Agents,  in  all  important  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
the  Pacific  States,  who  are  authorized  to  issue  policies  direct,  without  reier- 
ence  to  San  Francisco. 


CITY  OFFICE— «  James  King  of  William"  Building, 

L.   B.    DELL, 

Agent  for  San  Francisco. 
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KENDALL'S  AMBOLINE. 


The  Great  Unequalled  Prepartions    for  Restoring,  Ivig- 
o rating  Beautifying  and  Dressing  the  Hair. 


MftBOUftf,.  I 


Is' a  stimulating  oily  extract  of  roots 
Barks  aud  Herbs.  It  will  cure  all  di- 
seases of  the  scalp,  and  itching  of  the 
head;  entirely  eradicates  dandruff,  pre- 
vents the  hair  from  falling  out,  or  from 
turning  prematurely  gray,  causing  it  to 
grow  thick  and  long.  It  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  other  preparations  and  can 
be  relied  upon  by  everyone. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Highly  benefiicial  where  the  hair  requires  a  gentle  stimulant. 

DR.  CHILTON,  N.  Y. 

Have    never  had  anything  which  so  perfectly  answers    the  purpose  of  a 
hair  dressing.  WARREN  WARD,  N.  Y. 

After  being  BALD  for  over  seven  years,  your  AMBOLINE  has  covered 
the  entire  scalp  with  new  hair.  PROF.  J.  SENIA,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy   Goods  Dealers.     Put  up  in    boxes 
containing  two  bottles  ;  price,  81. 

HOSTETTER,    SMITH    &    DEAN, 

401  403  Battery  St.,  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

ONTHLY. 
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CALIFORNIA  PICTURES— AROUND  SAN  FRANCISCO.  NO.  II. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Fort  Point   is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  special   attention  which    at- 
tracts the   new  Californian,   and  is  worthy  of  a  more   minute    description 
than  Journalists  have  ever  given,  as  well   as  worthy  of  it  on  account  of  its 
importance  and  attraction  as  a  military   Post.     It  is  situated   at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  great  harbor,   guarding  the  Golden    Gate,  which  is  about 
one  mile  in  width,  from  the  Fort  to  the  target  point  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  immense  natural  bulwark  of  rock  and  mountains  that    overlook  this 
entrance,  and   lines  the  harbor,  forms  one  of  the  grandest  pictures   human 
eye  ever   witnessed.     On  the  right,  entering  from  the  ocean,,  is  the  Fort 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  rocky  bank,  with  a  towering   hill  of  solid  rock 
sheltering  it  from  the  land  side.     The  position  is  one   of  the  strongest   in 
the  World,  and  is  too  important  to  be  passed  by  with  merely  a  discription. 
The  Golden  Gate,  is  a  very  significant  and  appropriate  name  for  the  little 
channel  that  leads  from  the  great  Pacific  water,  to  the  land  enclosed  bay  of 
San  Francisco.     During  the  erection  of  the  Fort,  balls  and  Mexican  cannon 
i  were  frequently  found  imbedded  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  in  the 
i  sand  and  ground-     Long  before  the  wealth  of  the  California  mines  were 
s  known  or  even  the  existence  of  treasure,  the  shores  of  the  slillbay  resound- 
i  ed  with  the  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the   Golden  Gate  received  upon  its 
!  waters  the  Spanish  ship  and  other  foreign  brigs,  where  shot  and  ball  were 
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not  unfrequently  left  upon  the  still  shores,  to  be  found  by  those  who  should 
come  to  build  upon  and  improve  the  sloping  hillside  and  fortify  the  en- 
trance. 

The  architecture  of  the  Fort  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  mason- 
ry in  America;  the  walls  are  six  feet  thick;  floors,  stairways,  and  entry,  of 
stone;  and  kept  strictly  clean,  and  free  from  dirt  of  any  kind.  The  whole 
Fort  including  guns,  machinery  and  all  Fort  apparatus,  is  in  perfect  order 
and  cleanliness.  Captain  Stewart,  the  officer  in  command,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  excellent  order  that  prevails  in  every  de- 
partment. The  Fort  is  composed  of  three  tiers  of  casements  and  a  barbette 
battery.  One  company  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry  are  now  stationed 
there.  On  the  lower  floor  are  thirty  guns — fifty-five  on  the  inside,  a  battery 
often  guns  outside,  five  howitzers  in  the  gallerys,  42-pounders  in  the  lower 
battery,  and  two  guns  on  the  land  side  24-pounders.  On  the  second  tier  of 
casements,  two  24-pounders  and  two  of  same  size  on  the  third  tier. 

On  the  Barbette  are  two  ten  inch  Columbiads  and  two  eight  inch  Colum- 
biads,  and  eleven  32-pounders  on  the  land  side.  The  exterior  ten-gun 
battery,  is  composed  of  42-pounders  also.  The  guns  in  the  counter  gallery 
consist  of  four  24-pounder  howitzers.  There  are  twenty,  twenty-five  pound 
Colbran  mortars  and  six  ten  inch  siege  mortars;  also  positions  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  guns.  The  Fort  is  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition 
of  all  kinds  including  shells.  There  are  also  three  large  magazines  in  the 
Fort,  and  one  of  the  finest  towers,  that  ever  graced  a  fort  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. A  fog  bell,  standing  upon  the  water,  noted  for  its  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness, is  another  feature  of  interest;  corresponding  in  harmony  to  all  the 
good  regulations  in  and  around  the  Fort.  A  stone  sea  wall  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, which  is  to  canvass  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  foundation  of 
the  structure,  to  protect  it  from  the  constant  washing  of  the  waves.     This 
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wall  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  massive  proportions.  The  entrance 
to  this  great  harbor  is  so  strongly  fortified,  so  well  protected,  that  the 
whole  world's  ships,  would  fail  to  enter  if  beseiged  from  Fort  Point.  One 
fact  in  the  harbor  regulation,  seems  almost  a  bare  faced  absurdity  to  any  one 
who  takes  a  practical  veiw  of  its  defense.  All  vessels  are  allowed  to  pass 
the  Fort  and  enter  the  harbor  without  being  signalled,  and  not  until  tliey 
reach  Alcatraz,  opposite  which,  the  Revenue  Cutter  is  stationed  are  they 
spoken.  This  seems  very  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  Fort  is  for  that  purpo.se 
and  it  looks  absurd  to  allow  ships  to  enter  the  harbor,  before  signalled.  An 
entrance  so  easily  protected,  and  the  matter  of  firing  a  signal  is  so  triflino- 
aud  yet  so  important,  seems  more  proper  to  be  observed  at  the  Fort  than  in- 
side the  Harbor.  Thus  far  the  harbor  defences  of  San  Francisco  are  excell- 
ent— still  further  additions  are  in  contemplation — a  new  Fort  is  to  be  erect- 
ed on  Black  Point,  and  Alcatraz  strengthened  by  additional  batteries. 

The  cut  below  gives  a  view  of  the  Fort  from  the  top  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing it,  and  the  Golden  Grate — this  is  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  vision  in  the 
-whole  world — with  ocean  at  the  left,  the  narrow  straits  and  Fort  directlv 
in  front  at  our  feet,  the  bay  and  harbor  dotted  with  its  islands  and  ships  on 
the  right,  is  a  picture  of  unsurpassed  grandure.  The  bluff  overhano-iQO- 
and  almost  sheltering  the  Fort  is  nearly  solid  rock — as  well  as  the  opposite 
bank  ; — from  this  bed  of  rock,  the  stone  is  excavated  for  the  sea-wall  before 
alluded  to.  The  picture  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  channel 
well  as  a  fine  view  of  the  summit  of  the  Fort. 

Captain  Stewart  who  has  the  command  at  this  station  is  well  known  to 
the  public  as  a  brave  man  and  competent  commander.  Fort  Point  not 
only  testifies  to  it;  but  his  military  career  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
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He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1842 — was  in  command  of  Artillery  in 
MeCune's  Division,  also  of  Alcatraz  in  this  harbor  for  a  number  of  years. 
Order,  seems  to  be  bis  first  law,  and  willing  obedience  his  reward  from  the 
soldiers  under  him.  We  noticed  several  old  Spanish  guns  at  the  Fort, 
found  on  the  coast,  and  they  contrast  strangely  with  our  graceful  well 
formed  guns  that  thunder  so  loudly  from  tbeir  distinctive  mouths.  One 
is  used  as  a  hitching  post,  while  two  others  are  placed  as  ornaments  at  the 
entry. 

The  soldiers  are  on  constant  drill,  loading  and  reloading,  and  kept  busy 
in  cleaning  the  guns,  ammunition  and  Fort.  This  Fort  is  highly  romantic  in 
its  situation,  hugging  the  great  bluff  on  one  side — the  n-vrrow  passage  across 
to  the  high  rocky  steeps  on  the  other  side — the  incoming  ocean  waves  on 
the  east,  with  the  Pacific  stretching  out  towards  the  sunset  sky,  and  the  Great 
Harbor  of  San  Francisco  on  the  west,  with  a  thousand  strange  pictures 
presented  to  tbe  eye  looming  up  in  every  direction.  Fort  Alcatraz  on  its 
rocky  Island,  a  man  of  war,  a  dozen  sails  ocean  bound,  as  many  spars  and 
masts  of  foreign  vessels  lying  at  anchor — the  ocean  steamers  just  turning 
round  the  points  of  blue  hazed  mountains — the  smoke  and  roofs  of  the 
great  Golden  City,  and  one  has  a  scene  of  grandeur  they  never  realized  be- 
fore. 

CALIFORNIA     FURNITURE. 

The  furniture  house  of  B.  P.  Moore,  &  Co  ,  is  one  of  the  largest  business 
houses  of  the  kind  in  California ;  but  what  is  better  it  is  purely  a  Cal- 
ifornia house.  Most  of  the  furniture  on  this  coast  is  imported  and  put  up 
at  different  establishments  of  the  principal  cities,  the  carving  of  rich  and 
and  expensive  furniture  has  hitherto  been  done  at  the  East.  There  is  no 
reason  why  fine  and  elaborate  work  cannot  be  done  here  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  unless  it  be  a  want  of  men  to  do  first  class  work,  and  if  a  good  work- 
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men  is  paid  the  price  that  will  enable  him  to  come  here,  surely  it  is  as 
easily  procured  at  home  as  abroad.  Moore  &  Co.,  have  accomplished  this  work, 
their  furniture  which  is  conceded  to  be  of  the  best  manufacture,  is  all  made 
here.  They  import  nothing  but  material  and  a  majority  of  that  is  the  pro- 
duct of  this  state  and  coast.  With  some  peculiar  kinds  of  wood  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  among  which  is  Tiek,  a  beautiful  wood,  well  adapted 
to  the  manafacturing  of  furniture.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish 
and  is  very  durable,  resembling  in  grain  and  texture  that  of  rose  wood,  but 
in  color  black  walnut,  which  is  just  now  creating  quite  a  furor  in  the 
fashionable  world,  finished  in  oil  or  waxed.  Forty  men  are  employed 
in  this  house  and  the  cut  of  the  building  which  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Sansome  streets  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  buisness 
which  is  so  great  an  item  in  the  history  of  California  business  houses. 

Persons  coming  to  the  Pacific   Coast, 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  people,  as  a  manufacturing  class.     Im- 
portation of  all  kinds  has  been  carried   onj 
so  extensively  in  past  years,  out  of  neces- 
sity and  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  and 
distant  state,  that  it  has  grown  familiar  tcj 
the  mind  as  an  inevetable  existense  ;  and! 
the  work  of  entire    home   manufacturing] 
appears  at  first  an  absurd  expense.     Ma 
terial  for  the  best  and  most  elegant  furni 
ture  is  easily  procured  in  California  or  in  ^J 
very  near  localities. 

The  Tiek  is  of  itself  a  superior  class  or  kind  of  wood.  Rosewood  is  easily 
obtained  and  the  very  best  of  cheaper  material,  is  native  growth.  All  these 
superior  advantages  have  been  timely  siezed  by  Moore,  &Co.,  andthe  result 
is,  they  have  a  flourishing  business,  of  entire  home  labor,  independ- 
ent of  heavy  importation  and  shipping  expenses.  The  warerooms  of  this 
house,  are  well  worth  visiting,    and  wculd  be  a  credit  to  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Gleason  the  Carver  is  a  Bostonian  gentleman  whose  workmanship 
is  of  that  superior  cast  deserving  the  highesr  compliment. 

The  work  done  by  Gleason,  is  not  confiued  to  furniture  carving;  the  best 
and  most  wonderful  specimen  of  his  genius,  is  exhibited  in  the  fine  and 
elaborate  work  displayed  in  the  carving  of  birds,  and  even  to  as  small  and 
delicate  a  thing  as  a  fly  out  of  solid  wood.  The  most  ingenious  and  won- 
derful piece  of  carved  work,  we  have  ever  seen  is  a  quail  hanging  in  the 
window  of  this  establishment  cut  by  Mr.  Gleason — the  feathers  are  true  to 
life,  the  claws,  and  even  the  string  by  which  it  is  hung  up,  are  so  perfect 
and  natural,  one  can  hardly  understand  that  it  was  possible  to  be  made  out 
of  wood. 
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A  sideboard  recently  finished  is  a  work  of  genius  and  skill  unparaleled 
in  the  manufacture  of  sideboards.  It  is  ornamented  with  various  designs 
richly  carved  out  of  solid  wood,  and  skillfully  arranged.  The  representa- 
tion are  wonderfully  perfect  and  natural;  in  the  doors  and  on  the  corners 
are  fruit  pieces — and  the  most  perfect  is  an  ear  of  corn,  half  husked,  show- 
ing the  kernals  as  true  as  life,  Such  work  as  that  cannot  be  equaled  in 
New  York,  which  city  seems  to  be  like  a  large  bill-poster  thrust  as  a  com- 
parison before  Californians  by  all  new  comers  who  cannot  see  anything  but 
'-New  York  before  them  until  they  have  been  in  the  state  almost  six  months, 
and  then  opinion  runs  just  as  far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  front  or  street  floor  of  this  establishment  has  been  used  principally 
as  a  ware-room,  or  sample  floor,  but  new  changes  are  now  being  made  and 
this  will  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  second  story  is  a  large  Hall  ap- 
propriated exclusively  to  the  display  of  samples  on  hand. 

The  third  floor  is  the  polishing  and  finishing  room,  with  Mr.  Gleason's 
carving  room  adjoining.  This  House  is  a  credit  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest of  the  state  and  worthy  the  pride  of  Californians. 

Strangers  and  citizens  who  wish  to  see  something  of  elegant  workman- 
ship and  skill  in  carving  should  visit  this  house  and  judge  for  themselves, 
they  will  feel  well  paid  for  the  time  spent  and  find  much  to  admire  in  the 

way  of  art  and  skill. 

■•— »—  ^    i  ■» 

THE    COMING  SPUING. 

Once  more  the  summer's  richness  will  robe  the  earth  with  its  mantles 
of  beauty  and  ornaments  of  regal  splendor.  Colors  and  hues  will  dress  the 
hillsides  and  forests,  the  valleys  and  prairies;  music  from  millions  of  bright 
feathered  birdlings  will  roll  and  swell  through  the  air,  filling  it  with  har- 
mony unsurpassed,  and  melody  sweeter  than  human  intonation. 

Warm  sunshine  andbreathings  of  the  summer  air  will  steal  in  through  open 
windows  and  vine-clad  latices,  stirring  the  pendant  leaves  of  new-clad  trees 
and  shrubs — opening  flowers,  like  angel-eyes  will  peep  up  through  the  fresh 
grass  and  mosses,  almost  asking  a  welcome  from  admiring  eyes. 

Brooklets  will  murmur  their  olden  song  as  they  laughingly  sparkle  and 
dance  in  the  sunbeams,  and  dash  on  with  a  pleasant  sound  through  wood- 
land glades  and  by  the  "garden  gate"  Fruits  will  ripen,  and  tempting  ber- 
ries blush  crimson  in  the  shade. 

Oh!  the  coming  spring!     Who  does  not  hail  its  approach?   andthegen- 
tle  tread  of  its  feet  with  its  gladsome  smile! 

Frosty,  pale,  chilled  February,  last  child  of  the  winter  will  stand  aloof 
from  the  sound  of  March  winds,  sharp  warnings  of  the  year,  and  melt  away 
in  April  tears;  and  those  no  sooner  shed  than  followed  by  the  sweet  radi- 
ent  happiness  of  invigorating,  joyous  May;  so  welcome  to  the  heart,  so 
gladsome,  her  coming  to  all  the  earth. 


S  H  I M  A  H  . 

BY    RUTH. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Foolish  child,"  said  he  at  last,  "  where  were  you  going  and  why  ?  I 
need  not  ask,  for  I  know  I  am  the  cause.  You  shall  not  leave  here.  No 
human  power  shall  prevent  your  stay  or  aid  your  escape.  I  have  thought- 
lessly, selfishly  wrung  your  heart,  and  the  only  recompense  I  can  make  you 
is  to  insist  upon  your  remaining.  I  loved  you  for  one  wild  moment,  but 
'tis  over  now,  and  should  never  have  been.  My  whole  heart  is  true  to  my 
youth's  first  idol,  and  had  you  accepted  it  'twould  have  beat  in  unison  to 
its  olden  memories  only.  Oh  !  forgive  me  ?  I  have  suffered  infinitely 
more  this  night  than  you  have,  for  I  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  past, 
and  would  have  selfishly  made  you  wretched.  I  am  the  wronger  and  you 
the  wronged  :  think  how  much  more  unhappy  I  must  be  !  I  will  again  be 
the  father  and  you  the  child.  Oh  !  I  was  rash,  mad  to  think  it  could  be 
otherwise.  I  would  have  you  stay  willingly,  but  stay  you  shall  at  all 
events.  I  will  not  have  occasion  for  remorse  during  years  to  come.  I  will 
not  have  another  deed  to  repent  of  in  agony  of  soul." 

"0  Ruth  !"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  "  you  know  not  how  heavily  remorse 
lies  on  the  soul ;  how  the  consciousness  of  a  deep  damning  wrong  burns 
like  an  undying  flame  in  the  immortal  part.  I  brought  a  fair  fragile  being 
to  drink  deeper  of  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  caused  her  young  head  to  lie  down 
on  its  cold  pillow,  beneath  the  green  sod  e'er  its  time.  And  I  have  lived 
to  mourn  in  bitter  agony,  and  pray  eagerly  to  lie  down  beside  her.  Had 
God  been  pleased  to  take  my  life  as  an  expiation,  how  gladly  would  I  have 
given  it.  God  grant  I  may  not  place  one  dark  drop  in  your  cup.  Ruth  I 
shall  so  bitterly  blame  my  rashness  if  you  go  that  if  you  feel  for  me  one 
spark  of  friendship  or  pity  within  you,  you  will  not  leave  me — leave  my 
Ella.     I  plead  sincerely  Ruth ;  am  I  forgiven  ?" 

I  could  not  resist  the  appeal ;  I  knew  his  honorable  spirit  would  suffer 
all  he  said,  and  gratitude  bade  me  stay,  though  I  shrank  from  it. 

"  If  this  night  can  be  forgotten  between  us,"  I  replied,  "  and  never  be 
alluded  to.  If  you  will  give  me  a  father's  love  and  no  other  I  will  stay, 
for  the  world  is  dark  and  drear  without,  and  I  have  no  protector  but  you." 

"  I  thank  you,"  was  his  thrillingly  mournful  answer. 

He  gave  me  his  arm  and  led  me  slowly  up  to  the  house.     I  was  weak 
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and  miserable  ;  every  storm  that  had  ever  swept  over  my  spirit  had  bowed 
its  trembling  to  the  dust,  and  though  it  rose  again  like  the  young  sapling 
there  remained  forever  some  traces  of  the  shock.  Still  I  felt  that  every 
trial  strengthened  me,  and  an  exultant  pride  sprang  up  when -I  said  "  He 
chasteneth  whom  he  loveth." 

At  the  door  Mr.  Preston  bade  me  good  night,  making  me  promise  that  I 
would  never  leave  his  house  without  first  informing  him  of  my  design. 
As  the  moonlight  streamed  upon  his  face  I  saw  he  was  very  pale,  almost 
deathly,  and  looked  hopelessly  unhappy.  Oh  !  how  wildly  I  reproached 
myself  for  what  at  the  same  time  I  knew  I  could  not  help.  1  laid  my 
head  wearily  upon  my  pillow,  and  at  last  sweet  sleep  came  to  my  relief 
after  a  long  and  anxious  hour  of  unrest. 

"Night  walkers,"  sneered  Arabella,  as  I  passed  her  in  the  library  on 
my  way  to  breakfast. 

"Eaves  droppers,"  I  replied  fiercely,  while  I  felt  the  burning  blood  rush 
in  torrents  to  my  face. 

"  Mr.  Preston's  lilly  does  not  look  so  well  for  its  exposure  to  the  dews. 
Do  moonlight  and  romance  form  its  delicate  food?  Ah  it  should  not 
change  its  hues  so  rapidly ;  it  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  conquest,  and  here 
I  see  it  trembling  as  though  twere  unpleasant  to  it." 

She  seated  herself  indolently  at  the  piano  and  hummed 
0,h  !  the  lilly,  the  languishing  lilly." 

"Arabella  de  Vere,"  I  replied  haughtily,  "before  G-od  I  assure  you  my 
interview  with  Mr.  Preston  last  night  was  unsought  and  unwished  for  on 
my  part.  You  saw  us  part  at  the  door,  but  you  could  not  have  heard  the 
previous  conversation  or  you  would  not  have  had  such  unjust  suspicions  of 
me." 

"  Quite  likely,"  was  her  aggravating  reply,  while  the  sneer  on  her  lips 
and  the  sanctimonious  dropping  of  her  eye-lids  spoke  volumes. 

"  Must  I  whisper  for  Miss  de  Vere's  benefit,  <  sour  grapes/  "  said  I. 

'Twas  now  my  turn  to  triumph.  Her  eye  flashed  and  her  thin  nostrils 
quivered  with  suppressed  passion. 

"  Since  you  speak  of  lillies,"  I  continued,  "  there  are  exotics  which  pine 
for  moonlight  romance  interviews  and  conquests  beside  those  which  un- 
fortunately are  favored  with  the  same.  They  languish  in  their  stately 
beauty,  but  the  dews  of  their  wishes  drop  not  upon  them,  and  the  coveted 
moonlight  passes  them  by  and  smiles  on  the  violet  or  the  plain  green  turf. 
You  see,  Miss  de  Vere,  I  am  only  extending  the  figure  you  suggested. 

I  gathered  my  dress  daintily  about  me  and  swept  from  the  room  as  unlike 
my  usual  quiet  step  as  possible.  She  had  not  expected  taunt  for  taunt, 
and  was  touched  in  a  defenceless  part.  Even  had  I  felt  inclined  to  remove 
her  suspicions  I  knew  twould  be  useless  to  try,  for  she  would  not  have  ac- 
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cepted  my  explanation  ;  beside  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  explain. 

She  sent  after  me  a  low  deep  hiss  which  I  knew  boded  no  good.  I  had 
enraged  her  by  my  just  accusations,  and  had  not  counteracted  the  idea  that 
I  was  her  rival ;  two  things  which  I  was  sure  she  could  ill  brook.  Though 
I  knew  her  willinguess  to  be  revenged.  I  did  not  fear  an  opportunity 
would  occur  for  her  gratification. 

Ella  was  still  my  docile  pupil  and  the  hours  which  passed  at  the  "  Rose 
Bud  "  in  reading  and  study  were  very  happy.  Arabella  frequently  saunt- 
ered up  to  see  us  during  study  hours ;  and  but  for  one  peremptory  com- 
mand would  have  frittered  away  our  time  as  uselessly  as  she  did  hers. 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  our  quarrel,  and  was  as  bland  to  me  as  pos- 
sible. I  paid  no  attention  to  her  movements,  but  kept  on  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way, 

"  They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way," — Gray. 
enjoying  that  settled  calm  which  flows  from  constant  pleasant  occupation 
and  from  absence  of  care.  We  had  frequent  letters  from  Teddy,  every 
one  of  which  gave  token  of  rapid  intellectual  advancement,  and  pure  ele- 
vation of  soul.  A  rare  spirit  was  Teddy's.  I  was  sure  he  walked  his 
earthly  way  untouched  by  sin ;  living  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  created  by 
his  own  inherent  nobleness  and  his  beautiful  trust  in  God  and  man.  I 
prophesied  a  brilliant  and  useful  future  for  him  when  circling  suns  should 
call  him  from  his  studies  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  wrapped  about  as 
he  was,  by  purity  youth  and  eloquence. 

One  warm  Summer  evening  letters  were  sent  up  to  the  pavillion  for 
Ella  and  myself.  They  proved  to  be  from  Teddy,  and  as  I  felt  no  curiosity 
to  read  mine  I  watched  Ella's  face  as  she  perused  her's.  The  quick  plea- 
sure that  colored  her  cheek  when  she  opened  it  as  quickly  passed,  and  tears 
slowly  and  softly  dropped  on  the  page  before  her,  while  the  shadow  of  her 
brow  deepened  every  moment.  I  knew  this  was  the  premonitory  rain- 
drops, and  that  the  storm  would  burst  in  a  few  moments.  She  was  a  pas- 
sionate little  creature  if  she  thought  her  rights  were  infringed  upon,  and 
now  'twas  evident  there  was  to  be  a  scene,  for  something  had  roused  her. 
She  was  generous,  affectionate  and  reasonable  for  the  most  part,  but  an 
imperious  self-willed  child  when  she  thought  not  sufficient  homage  was 
rendered  her.  There  was  no  evil  in  her  nature — or  as  little  as  commonly 
falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity — but  she  was  gifted  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  pure  undiluted,  passion  which  was  frequently  bursting  forth  in  con- 
vulsive sudden  shocks  and  as  quickly  vanishing,  leaving  the  merry  danc- 
ing sunshine  as  unclouded  as  ever.  Yet  the  happiest,  most  light-hearted 
being  I  ever  saw  was  Ella  Preston,  for  the  gusts  came  without  warning  and 
departed,  leaving  no  memorial  to  tell  they  had  ever  been.  Her  pets  were 
extremely  amusing,   and  she  would  laugh  at  them  as  merrily  as  I  did. 
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Wondering  what  the  matter  was  now  I  read  my  letter  and  then  waited 
some  moments  before  she  spoke. 

"'Tis  just  like  him,"  was  her  first  exclamation. 

"  'Tis  not,"  said  I  firmly. 

"I  had  everything  arranged,"  said  she,  "to  suit  him  when  he  comes  ; 
I  have  read  all  the  books  he  wished  me  to;  I  have  thought  day  and  night 
what  we  should  do  in  vacation  when  he  was  with  me.  Oh !  I  can't  think 
of  half,  and  now  'tis  all  done  for  nothing,  and  I  shall  not  see  him  again 
under  another  year.  Cruel  Teddy,  he  does  not  love  me  ;  he  wishes  I  was 
not  his  sister.     Oh  !  I  will  hate  him  if  I  can  !" 

She  threw  the  letter  as  far  as  she  could  from  her,  and  laying  her  head 
on  the  table  poured  out  sob  after  sob,  which  partook  as  much  of  anger  as 
of  grief.     Her  little  foot  tapped  irregularly  and  heavily  on  the  floor. 

"  He  shall  come  home,"  said  she  at  length;  "I  will  ask  papa  to  make 
him.     Then  I  will  show  him  how  I  dislike  him.     I  will  ask  papa  now." 

And  away  she  sprang  to  put  the  threat  in  execution.  I  followed  her 
motions,  seized  her  and  led  her  struggling  to  the  lounge. 

"  Ella,  you  do  not  love  Teddy  or  you  would  not  wish  to  make  him  do 
that  which  he  has  some  very  good  reason  for  not  doing.  You  are  selfish 
now,  and  not  the  kind  affectionate  Ella  you  generally  are.  If  Teddy  does 
not  wish  to  come  home  this  vacation  he  shall  next.  You  know  he  loves  us 
all  very  much,  and  particularly  you ;  and  'tis  for  the  best  or  he  would  not 
deprive  himself  of  the  enjoyment  a  visit  to  us  always  gives  him.  You 
could  not  for  the  life  of  you  be  disagreeable  to  him  if  he  should  come,  so 
what  would  be  gained.  You  wrong  your  own  nature  by  such  a  burst  of 
passion.  If  you  love  him,  then  be  content  to  allow  him  to  take  his  own 
course  and  not  be  exacting ;  if  your  father  bade  him  come  you  know  he 
would  obey  the  summons,  and  if  he  has  already  made  the  sacrifice  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  do  not  oblige  him  to  renounce  that  for 
which  the  first  struggle  was  affected. 

"'Tis  no  sacrifice,"  said  Ella;  he  does  not  want  to  come  home;  'tis 
pleasanter  for  him  to  stay  in  the  city  ;  let  him  stay.  I  hope  he  will  never 
return.     I  am  going  to  forget  him." 

Again  she  sprang  from  me  and  disappeared  among  the  trees,  with  a 
passionateness  which  told  of  her  inability  to  forget.  I  did  not  detain  her 
this  time,  for  I  wished  her  to  go  out  in  the  soothing  starlight  that  she 
might  by  herself  strive  with  and  conquer  her  grief.  Thought  I  to  myself, 
Ella  thy  nature  is  a  fortunate  one,  for  thee,  like  the  long  grass  thou  bend- 
est  to  the  blast  and  it  passes  over  thee  harmlessly,  and  thou  risest  again  to 
sway  gracefully  to  the  wooings  of  the  zephyr.  Thy  nature  is  yet  imma- 
ture, but  may  maturity  deprive  it  of  none  of  its  elasticity.  Thou  art  a  ray 
of  sunlight  in  lonely  places ;  the  music  of  running  water  to  the  thirsty 
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wanderer;  the  voice  of  the  thrush  to  the  listener  for  melody,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  goodly  thoughts  to  those  who  love  thee.  With  gathering  years 
shall  come  a  gravity  which  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  thy  lightness,  and 
a  stateliness  which  will  not  displace  thy  present  wild  and  restless   grace. 

Thy  nature  shall  be  invisibly  developed;  and  when  the  years  of  woman- 
hood shall  cluster  about  thy  brow,  thou  shalt  have  become  the  noble,  al- 
most perfect  being,  not  by  great  trials,  but  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  thy 
resources.  The  stream  of  thy  life  shall  flow  calmly  to  thy  sea,  through 
sunny  tree-crowned  links,  and  bear  on  its  bosom  to  the  "  haven  under  the 
hill "  the  rich  treasures  of  thy  spirit's  gathering.  I  do  so  love  thee 
Ella. 

"  The  spell  of  prophecy  makes  you  unusually  eloquent,  and  well  become 
you,"  said  a  cheerful  voice  which  I  started  to  hear.  You  are  quite  a 
sybil ;  I  am  pleased  that  you  hold  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  my  birdie, 
but  where  is  she?     I  expected  to  find  her  with  you." 

"  She  has  gone  away  to  cry  because  Teddy  is  not  coming  as  she  antici- 
pated," I  replied. 

"  But  she  will  soon  recover,"  said  I  as  I  saw  him  assume  an  expression 
which  I  fancied  was  anything  but  perversion  to  Teddy. 

"  She  will  forget  her  disappointment  in  a  very  short  time ;  childish 
troubles  are  as  fleeting  as  they  are  intense.  Even  now  I  presume  she  has 
recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  the  intelligence,  and  will  soon  forget  she 
was  grieved  at  all.  You  will  let  Teddy  stay  if  Ella  is  willing  he  should, 
will  you  not  ?     I  will  seek  her  and  she  shall  speak  for  herself." 

'<  Well  well,"  Mr.  Preston  replied,  "  I  will  if  Ella  is  willing,  but  I  can- 
not have  her  grieved  when  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  she  should  be ; 
and  I  cannot  now  see  why  Teddy  is  so  anxious  to  visit  with  his  friend  in- 
stead of  coming  home.  Still  I  think  he  must  have  a  motive  which  he 
does  not  speak  of,  and  I  think  also  it  cannot  be  an  unworthy  one,  for  he 
would  not  knowingly  harbor  such ;  he  is  too  noble.  Do  you  know  Ruth 
his   object  in  going  so  far  from  us  ?" 

"  Some  high  and  noble  promptings,  whatever  it  is,"  I  replied  ;  "  if  you 
will  excuse  me  I  will  find  Ella." 

I  left  Mr.  Preston,  followed  by  an  earnest  enquiring  look  which  seemed 
to  seek  something  he  thought  was  withheld.  I  looked  not  what  I  knew, 
and  was  not  questioned.     Teddy  had  written  to  me  thus  : 

Ruth  plead  for  me  if  'tis  necessary.  I  cannot  come  home ;  'tis  not  right  I  should.  I 
can  write  my  letters  to  Ella  after  the  most  fastidious  models  of  fraternal  regard,  but  not  so 
could  I  talk.  You  know  my  impulsive  nature  ;  at  a  word  or  a  glance  I  should  pour  out 
the  story  of  my  love  with  perhaps  the  sole  result  that  I  should  have  to  gather  te  myself 
again  the  rejected  broken  fragments.  In  two  years  I  shall  have  finishedmy  collegiate  course, 
Ella  will  have  come  to  maturity  ;  then  will  I  plead  acceptance  for  the  flowers  of  my  soul, 
and  if  she  accept  the  proffered  gift  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  stole  her  affections  before  she 
could  rightly  discern  to  whom  they  should  be  given.  Then  if  she  loves  me  there  will  be 
a  duration,  dignity,  and  splendor  in  her  regard  that  I  should  be  worth  of  now.     You  see 
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I  am  selfish  in  my  motives,  still  I  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  there  is  so  much  at  stake  :  the 
treasure  is  so  high  and  holy  that  I  dare  not  rashly  grasp  it  lest  it  he  denied  me  ;  and  I 
would  scorn  to  betray  Mr.  Preston's  confidence.  Plead  for  me  Ruth,  if  you  love  me ;  I 
cannot,  must  not  come  home  ;  even  suspense  and  a  wilful  belief  that  I  shall  yet  be  loved, 
shall  sustain  me  till  I  learn  my  fate. 

I  sought  for  Ella  and  found  her  under  our  favorite  Elm fast  asleep. 

A  "wild  grape-vine  which  clung  to  the  tree  trailed  its  long  pendant  tendrils 
among  her  flowing  curls,  and  the  moon,  which  had  just  appeared  ahove  the 
horizon,  cast  a  varying  spiritual  light  from  between  the  branches  on  her 
pure  white  face.  Her  arm  pillowed  her  head,  and  her  blue  shawl  and  white 
dress  gave  an  etherial  unsubstantial  lightness  to  her  appearance.  I  almost 
expected  she  would  melt  into  impalpable  thin  air;  so  pure,  calm  and  silent 
did  she  seem;  so  like  a  wraith  of  mist,  tinged  by  the  first  beams  of  1he 
yet  unseen  morning  sun.  I  roused  her  and  her  first  salutation  was  a  silvery 
peal  of  laughter,  called  forth  by  the  oddness  of  her  situation. 

"Why  Ella,"  said  I,  "  what  somniferous  power  steeped  your  senses  in 
such  deep  repose.     I  should  think  you  were  sleeping  for  a  wager.' 

"  Ha  ha.  I  was  put  to  sleep  by  the  tinkling  of  Effie's  bell  (her  pet 
lamb),  it  had  such  a  lulling  sound.  That  star,"  she  continued  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "  that  Teddy  looked  at  for  my  sake  and  imagined  me,  looked  down 
on  me  through  the  green  leaves,  and  had  such  a  funny  look  through  my 
tears,  I  almost  imagined  it  was  crying  too,  it  looked  so  dim  and  misty ;  so 
I  dried  my  tears  to  see  how  it  looked,  then  it  seemed  to  dry  its  tears  and 
smile ;  indeed  I  almost  heard  it  laugh,  and  while  I  was  looking  at  it  I 
must  have  gone  to  sleep'  for  soon  there  came  floating  downward  to  me  a 
transparent  mist,  so  thin  I  saw  the  star's  '  dim  twinkle  through  its  form.' 
From  out  it  came  a  sweet  sound ;  a  half-felt  kiss,  and  a  quiet  like  falling 
snow  came  on  me ;  the  voice  was  sad  at  first  and  reproachful,  but  my 
thoughts  coming  pleasantly  in  contact  with  it  gladdened  it,  and  it  grew 
joyous  and  sang  a  sparkling  rippling  air,  and  sounded  so  like  Teddy's  voice. 
The  mist  was  floating  upward  toward  the  star  when  you  woke  me.  I  wish 
I  had  seen  it  enter  the  star,  for  though  I  did  not  see  it  come  from  there  I 
think  it  must  have  belonged  in  it." 

"  What  an  imagination,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  must  have  imbibed  some  of 
Teddy's  enthusiasm." 

"  Say  rather  he  drew  his  poetry  from  me,  Dr  that  I  prompted  it ,  for  was 
he  not  full  of  his  songs  of  <  Elfin  Fay  and  Fairy,'  and  am  not  I  Titania, 
queen  of  all  ?" 

"  Fast  asleep  under  the  old  elm,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Preston,  as  I  led  her 
into  the  pavilion ;  you  may  look  upon  her  grief  as  dissolved  into  '  watery 
moonbeams,'  as  the  poets  have  it." 

"  Ella  has  every  tear  turned  into  a  dew  drop  ior  some  fairy's  coronal," 
said  her  father. 

"  If  they  have  'twill  be  but  a  scanty  splendor  for  the  fairy's  brow,  for 
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most  of  my  tears  were  shed  with  my  head  on  the  table  before  I  went  out." 

"  Then  I  have  been  trampling  them  into  the  carpet ;  how  unfortunate  ; 
however,  there  will  soon  be  another  shower,  and  the  loss  can  be  retrieved." 

"  Oh  !  papa,  you  are  making  fun  of  me,"  said  Ella." 

But  Mr.  Preston  folded  her  closely  to  his  breast  and  pressed  a  tender, 
yearning,  kiss  on  her  lips,  which  silenced  her. 

It  always  made  the  tears  start  unbidden  to  my  eyes  to  see  Mr.  Preston 
caress  his  child ;  there  was  something  so  mournful  in  his  manner  which 
seemed  to  say  "you  are  all  all  I  have  on  earth  ;  life  were  a  desolation  with- 
out you."  A  trembling  hopelessness  lay  in  his  tones  which  told  that  though 
a  worshipped  idol  she  was  a  constant  reproach  to  him,  because  of  sadden- 
ing mournful  memories  which  clustered  about  her.  Mr.  Preston  and  Ella 
went  down  to  the  house  while  I  staid  behind,  promising  to  follow  them  in 
a  moment.  When  alone,  I  laid  my  head  wearily  on  my  hand,  and  tear 
after  tear  stole  quietly  down  my  face.  I  was  not  crying;  'twas  a  weariness 
nestling  within  my  soul  which  made  the  tears  come  as  though  they  were 
animate  guardians  of  a  hidden  sorrow,  and  were  softly  sadly  leaving  their 
charge  to  the  protection  of  freshly-gathered  drops,  and  were  constantly 
passing  to  oblivion  without  regret,  and  with  all  the  monotonous  decorum 
of  their  brief  life. 

"  Had  I  not  a  right  to  mourn  ?  Had  I  not  hidden  my  sorrow  deep  in 
my  soul  and  walked  my  earthly  way,  troubling  no  one  by  silly  repinings; 
wearing  no  one  by  loudly-called  for  sympathy  ?  Fold  after  fold  of  my  inn- 
er being  had  been  wrapped  about  it,  and  only  an  exquisite  hand  had 
lifted  the  veil.  My  sorrow  was  my  own  exclusively,  and  if  I  cherished  it 
with  a  jealous  secresy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  hopeful  tenderness,  It 
'twas  not  wrong,  and  tbat  the  Father  would  not  deem  me  ungrateful  for 
the  manifold  blessings  I  daily  received.  I  was  but  frail  humanity,  and  what 
wonder  is  it  that  sometimes  I  cast  aside  the  strong  hands  of  Reason  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  still  dark  Sowings  of  griefs. 

I  had  forgotten  the  fleeting  moments,  all  but  my  own  thoughts,  when  a 
light  step  came  up  the  walk,  and  Arabella  entering  tbe  room  exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  Preston  sent  me  to  call  you  to  prayers.  I  wonder  why  he  must 
have  you  there !  He  never  sent  for  me  if  I  happened  to  be  off  at  the 
time.     'Tis  very  strange  and  yet  'tis  not,"  said  she  in  a  musing  tone. 

I  had  turned  abruptly  from  her  when  she  entered,  that  she  might  not 
see  traces  of  tears  on  my  cheeks. 

"  He  knows  you  do  not  wish  to  be  there,  and  would  come  with  an  ill 
grace  if  sent  for." 

i  replied  angrily.  I  never  could  be  calm  when  she  deliberately  insulted 
me.  Though  I  despised  her  she  had  the  faculty  of  provoking  me  almost 
to  madness  with  her  cold  sneering  insinuations. 
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"  It  has  been  weeping  has  it,"  said  she,  paying  no  attention  to  my  last 
remark.  "  Why  should  it.  I  thought  I  saw  the  sun  shining  on  it  in  full 
glory  this  evening." 

"  Where  were  you  when  the  sun  was  here,"  said  I  looking  the  suspic- 
ions I  felt. 

"  Oh !"  said  she,  a  little  nonplussed,  "  I  was  at  the  house,  and  saw  the 
sun  journeying  Westward,  and  naturally  surmised  where  his  last  beams 
would  fall." 

"  You  had  better  learn  to  tell  the  truth  for  your  next  accomplishment," 
I  replied.  "  You  were  retreating  behind  the  trees  when  I  went  after 
Ella.  I  saw  your  white  dress,  though  I  did  not  think  'twas  you.  Miss 
De  Vere  is  treading  a  thorny  road  ;  one  which  yields  no  present  nor  future 
gratification.  You  may  watch  me  day  and  night.  I  give  you  full  and  free 
permission,  and  hereafter  I  shall  be  no  more  alone ;  but  first  let  me  warn 
you  of  the  consequences  :  you  will  lose  your  own  self-respect  and,  as  a  re- 
compense find  you  have  been  laboring  in  a  sterile  field,  and  that  your  har- 
vest is  absolutely  nothing.  But  take  that  course  if  you  choose  ;  lay  before 
me  your  own  inner  workings  while  you  think  you  discover  mine ;  and  to 
you  shall  be  the  labor  and  to  me  a  knowledge  unsought  and  unvalued — a 
knowledge  of  your  intensity  of  littleness." 

She  shut  the  door  and  sprang  before  it  exclaiming, 

"  You  shall  not  leave  here  till  you  retract  word  for  word.  'Tis  false 
every  insinuation  you  have  flung  at  me." 

"  There  we  differ,"  I  replied,  and  quick  as  thought  threw  up  the  window 
which  opened  to  the  ground,  sprang  out  fastened  it  on  the  outside,  turned 
the  key,  which  was  in  the  outer  lock  of  the  door,  and  left  her  motionless 
as  a  statue.  I  met  Kitty  coming  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our  delay,  and 
gave  her  the  key,  bidding  her  let  out  my  prisoner  in  a  few  moments. 
Kitty  was  delighted  that  Arabella  was  in  the  "  limbos  "  as  she  called  it 
though  I  did  not  explain  the  cause  of  her  detention.  She  was  no  favorite 
with  the  servants,  so  I  presume  I  was  considered  a  benefactor  to  all  when 
Kitty  had  an  opportunity  to  relate  the  occurrence  to  her  co-workers. 
Arabella  entered  the  library  immediately  after  me  with  a  revengeful  flash 
in  her  eye  which  an  unusual  drooping  of  her  lids  and  long  lashes  could  not 
conceal  from  me.  Mr.  Preston's  voice  rose  musically  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  with  an  unwonted  earnestness  asked  spiritual  and  world  blessings  from 
the  Giver  of  all  for  the  cherished  wanderer  and  his  own  household  band. 
The  servants  always  partook  of  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  master,  and 
truly  enjoyed  these  nightly  offerings  and  requests.  This  night  even  Ara- 
bella seemed  touched  by  the  softness  shed  by  divine  love  on  the  soul.  It 
must  have  been  fleeting,  for  long  after  we  separated  for  the  night,  I  heard 
her  moving   restlessly  about  her  room,  which   was   next  to  mine.     Poor 
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thing  I  pitied  her,  for  those  vigils  betokened  an  ill  regulated  mind  ;  a  tur- 
bulent spirit  which  could  not  or  would  not  remain  still  long  enough  to  be- 
come clear  and  pure.  Like  a  swift  shallow  stream  which  sweeps  furiously 
over  a  muddy  bed,  and  consequently  is  always  dark  and  impure. 

One  warm  day,  late  in  the  Indian  Summer,  while  the  foliage  was  in  its 
height   of  rainbow   splendor,  Ella  and  myself  took  our  accustomed  ride. 
We  went  alone  as  we  had  often  gone  before,  for  Mr.  Preston  could  not  al- 
ways accompany  us.     Arabella  never  went  with  us  for  her  natural  indol- 
ence prevented  such  an  exertion  as  a  ride  on  horse  back,   and  none  ever 
regretted  that  'twas   so.     "We  had  wandered  far  up  into  the    close    forests 
among  the  hills,  and  were  just  about  to  return  when  Ella's  horse  suddenly 
taking  fright  gave  one  wild  plunge,  and  with  dilated  nostrils  sped  down- 
ward at  a  fearful  rate.     I  screamed  and  followed  as  fast  as  possible,  while 
Ella  clung  desperately  to  his  neck  ;  a  short  distance  thus  and  a  man  sprang 
from  his  seat  by  the  roadside,  grasped  the  bridal  and  partially  checked  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  so  that  I  quickly   reached  the  other  side,  and  seizing 
the  rein  helped  to  bring  him  to  a  final  stand.     Ella,  faint  and  frightened, 
was  lifted  from  her  dangerous  seat  and  lain  on   the  grass.     A  few  rods  off 
was  the  rivulet — the  source  of  the  river  which  flowed  past  Preston  Hall. 
I  ran  to  get  some  of  the  rippling  liquid  while  Frank  Arnold  (as  we  learned 
afterward  was  his  name)  fastened  the  trembling  steed  to  a  tree.     When  I 
came  back  he  stood  with  folded  arms  beside  Ella,  drinking  the  light  of  her 
witching  grace  and  girlish  beauty.     I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his   rapt 
admiring  look.     He  seemed  not  over  twenty  himself,  and  had  a  very  boy- 
ish look.     He  was  handsome — that  is  he  had  black  eyes,  white  teeth,  regu- 
lar features,  and  fresh  complexion.     But  there  appeared  no  trace  of  man- 
liness, such  as  I  liked  to  see  in  a  man's  face;  that  decided  energetic  and 
lofty  purpose  which  is  the  charm  and  the  whole  charm  of  a  man's  physi- 
ogmy.     Regular  outlines  without  expression  may  do  for  a  woman,  but  on 
a  man  I  always  denounced  them  as  insufferable.     There   was    nothing  to 
dislike  in  his  face ;  and  perhaps  there  was  much  to  be  pleased  with,  for 
there  was  a.fund  of  humor,  though  now  he  looked  very  grave ;  but  there 
was  an  evanescence,    a  want  of  character  visible  in   every  featur,  which 
stamped  him  as  a  man  not  after  my  liking.     I  regretted  accident  should 
have  thrown  Ella  and  him  together.     The  faintness  and  fright  were   over- 
come by  our  united  efforts,  and  in  a  little  while  we  turned  our  faces  home- 
ward.    Ella  remounted  her  horse,  and  Prank  walking  beside  her  held  the 
bridle  with  a  grasp. which  showed  he  was  too  much  interested  in   the  fair 
face  above  him,  to  permit  another  runaway  if  he  could  help  it.     He  re- 
sumed his    sketch   book  which  he    had  dropped  when  he  leaped  from  his 
seat  to  rescue  Ella,  and  telling  us  he  was  sketching  the  beautiful  scenes  in 
which  the  neighborhood  abounded.     Ella  begged  to  look  at  them;  and  with 
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a  slight  blush,  he  gave  them  to  her. 

"  Beautiful/'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  page  after  page,  and  scanned 
their  beauties  with  an  artistic  eye. 

They  were  very  fine,  and  gave  promise  of  splendid  success  at  a  riper 
age.  The  delighted  expression  which  overspread  Frank's  face,  and  Ella's 
blush  when  he  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face  and  said  in  a  low  musical  tone, 

"  To  thee  fair  maiden  shall  belong  the  praise  if  I  am  an  artist." 

This  sounded  ominous  to  me,  and  Teddy's  pure,  noble  soul,  and  full  face 
passed  reproachfully  before  me  as  though  he  would  say, 

"  Do  you  watch  over  my  earthly   treasure  no  more  closely  than  that  ?" 

But  what  could  I  do — why  only  to  watch  with  Argus  eyes  and  await  the 
result.  I  felt  'twas  all,  and  played  the  duenna  with  a  severity  which  made 
Frank  look  vengeance  at  me.  However,  looks  did  not  trouble  me,  for  I 
could  pretend  an  unsuspecting  obtusity,  and  thus  still  pursue  my  object, 

Frank  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had  left  a  little  way  below  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  accepting  Ella's  invitation,  accompanied  us  home. 
Mr.  Preston  stood  at  the  gate  looking  anxiously  up  the  road,  troubled  at 
our  unusual  absence.  Ella  detailed  her  fright  and  rescue,  and  Mr.  Preston 
warmly  thanked  her  deliverer,  and  asked  him  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Hall. 
Nothing  loth  Frank  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  honor  and  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Here  were  the  fates,  or  something  else,  undermining  my  long  cherished 
air  castle ;  I  propped  it  with  all  the  hopes  I  could  muster,  yet  with  the 
full  expectation  that  all  I  could  do  would  but  retard,  not  prevent,  its  fall. 

After  a  short  time  Mr.  Preston  left  the  entertainment  of  his  guest  to 
Ella  and  myself,  or  rather  to  Ella,  for  I  doubt  whether  Frank  thought  of 
ms  but  to  send  me  in  imaginatien  to  some  unheard  of  realm.  The  enam- 
ored boy  had  eyes  and  ears  but  for  Ella,  and  in  spite  of  a  slight  natural 
coquettishness  on  her  part,  seemed  to  make  a  very  favorable  impression  on 
her  mind.  I  call  him  boy,  for  there  was  a  restless  playfulness  in  his  man- 
ner— a  heedlessness  which  belongs  to  early  boyhood,  and  is  unbecoming 
man's  estate,  unless  there  gleam  through  it  an  occasional  flash  of  a  stron  o'- 
er and  deeper  nature. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  view  from  here,"    said  Frank. 

We  were  then  in  the  library,  which  was  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
from  which  when  the  trees  were  not  loaded  with  foliage,  could  be  seen  the 
whole  valley  with  its  winding'  stream,  rustic  bridges,  and  dotting  farm- 
houses, but  which  through  the  trees  were  dimly  visible. 

"  Come  to  the  'Hose  Bud;'  you  can  have  a  splendid  sight  from  that," 
said  Ella,  springing  with  her  usual  lightness*  and  rapidity  from  the  room. 

Frank  followed  Ella  according  to  order  and  I  him,  according  to  the 
promptings  of  my  own  settled   purpose.     We  each  eagerly  pursued  our 
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own  object,  that  we  arrived  at  the  'Rose  Bud/  one  after  the  other,  pant- 
ing with  our  exertion. 

""Why  did  you  run  so  Miss  Allen,"  said  Frank  ;  "you're  quite  breath- 
less." 

"  I  wished  to  be  h^re  as  soon  as  you  were,"  I  replied   very  innocently, 
"  to  hear  how  you  liked  what  you  came  in  pursuit  of." 

"A.h!  indeed,"  said  he,  lifting  his    eyebrowa  rather  quizzically.     "I 
am  struck  with  its  exceeding  beauty." 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  sights  Ella  was  pointing  out,  and  gave 
his  admiring  ejaculations  while  gazing  at  her. 

'Twas  plain  he  understood  the   double  meaning  of  my  last  remark,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  it. 

"  Mr  Arnold's  optics  possess  the  remarkable  power  of  looking  back- 
ward, through  an  opaque  medium,"  I  quietly  remarked. 

"  He  sees  by  reflection,"   was  his  ready  reply. 

"  Ah  !  scattered  beauties  condensed  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  burning  glass  of  imagination,"  said  he. 

"  Miss  Ella,  I  should  like  to  sketch  this." 

"  Which,"  said  I. 

"  Both,"  he  whispered. 

"  I  will  paint  it  and  send  it  to  you  if  you  will  accept  it." 

"And  exchange  it  for  the  original  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  will  try  to,"  was  his  cool  reply. 

"  Try  what,"  said  Ella,  looking  wonderingly  at  us,  for  she  had  but  just 
perceived  the  "  asides." 

"  Try  to  paint  a  beautiful  likeness  of  the  original,"  said  he ;  now  look- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  great  interest  at  the  landscape. 

I  was  desperate  ;  ;twas  evident  I  had  a  fearless  intruder  to  frighten  from 
the  premises,  and  I  doubted  the  success  of  my  efforts. 

"  Where  is  the  '  Bose  Bud  V  "  asked  Frank  ;  "  it  must  be  an  unseason- 
able one." 

"  Here  ;"  and  Ella  pointed  to  the  pavilion  near  us. 

"  How  odd  !     Who  named  it  ?" 

Oberon,"  said  Ella  mischievously. 

"  Who  is  Oberon  ?"  he  asked  with  a  puzzled  look. 

'•'  Consort  of  the  royal  Titania." 

"  I  am  still  in  the  dark,"  said  Frank ;  Everything  breathes  of  fairy-land  : 
but  you  must  be  Titania ;  that  is  one  step  in  the  solution  of  the  mystery." 

"  Oberon  is  a  dark-haired  youth  with  brown  spiritual  eye,  a  noble  brow, 
with  intellect  stamped  there,  and  a  form  straight  and  graceful  as  the  moun- 
tain ash,"  she  replied. 

A  tear  trembled  for  a  moment  in  her  eye  but  quickly  crept  back  again 
to  its  source,  while  a  gleam  of  the  old  anger  came  again  to  her  as  she 
thought  of  his  perfections  and  of  his  wish  to  stay  away  from  her. 

(Continued.) 
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THE  STICKEY'  MONKEY  SHRUB,  OR  MODEST  MIMULUS. 


( Mimulus    glutinosus. ) 


BY   DR.  A.    KELLOGG. 

"  That  is  tho  truly  secret  which  lies  ever  open  before  us  ; 
And  the  least  seen  is  that  which  the  eye  constantly  sees." 

SCHILLEB. 

Few  Pacific  plants  are  more   common  on  our  sandy  hillsides  than  the 
trim,  little  light  orange-flowered  shrub  before  us. 

Our  interest  in  common  things  is  often  greater  because  they  are  more 
endeared  to  our  hearts  by  a  constant .  companionship,  until  we  come  at 
length  to  gaze  upon  the  ever  cheering  faces  of  our  beautiful  wayside  Flora 
with  a  similar  look  of  radiant  love  as  when  we  meet  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  share  our  most  constant  affections.  It  might  be  uninteresting  to 
many  of  our  readers  were  we  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  all  the  gay  points 
which  our  imagination  is  wont  to  discover  in  the  expressive  form  and  joy- 
ous bearing  seen  in  the  face  of  these  and  many  other  beautiful  flowers. — 
To  the  lover  of  natural  beauties  it  is  always  painful  to  hear  such  disparag- 
ing remarks  as  the  following — "  0  its  a  common  weed  I"  "It's  a  disgust- 
ing shrub." — "  a  nuisance  "  and  the  like  splenitic  repressions  that  so  chill 
the  heart  of  every  child  of  nature.  What  native  taste,  more  common  to  us 
all  or  more  promising  if  kindly  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  than  a 
genial  admiration  of  nature.  Can  any  one,  indeed,  young  or  old  afford  to 
despise  these  sweet  perennial  pleasures  that  spring  up  in  our  path !  And  if 
we  take  no  lively  interest  in  God's  work,  how  can  we  hope  to  enjoy  a  God- 
like happiness.  It  is  better  far  to  encourage  tenderly  every  childlike 
outburst  of  this  sentiment  even  if  our  own  hearts  have  been  chilled  and 
become  insensate.  Many  a  homely  pebble,  fragment  of  coarse  rock,  broken 
shell  and  common  weed  have  we  taken  into  the  confiding  care  of  our  ca- 
pacious pocket  for  the  young  naturalist,  and  experienced  an  increased 
pleasure  in  so  doing — living  over  (it  may  be  for  the  thousandth  time)  with 
jadditional  zest,  our  early  delight,  and  enjoying  theirs  :  at  the  same  time 
forecasting  its  possible  bearing  upon  science;  or  perhaps  realizing  with  a 
{patriarch's  pleasure  the  extatic  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder  on  which  the  angels 
f  heaven  are  seen  ascending  and  descending. 

In  this  plant  we  observe  a  remarkable  phenomenon  as  any  one  may 
rove  by  the  experiment.  The  stigmatic  end  of  the  central  thread  or  pis- 
il  of  the  flower,  consists  of  two  lips;  when  the  flower  first  expands  these 
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lips  stand  apart  or  so  opened  as  to  be  turned  back  a  little — if  touched  they 
modestly  close  up,  gently  rebuking  any  rude  familiarity. 

Many  flowers  of  this  natural  Family  of  the  Figworts  manifest  a  tenden- 
cy to  form  pouches,  spurs  and  slippers.  The  herbaceous  large  yellow-flow- 
ered species  (JM.  Luteus)  found  in  springy  and  muddy  banks,  is  often  used 
as  salad  in  the  mines.  A  variety,  probably  the  same  as  the  one  here  figur- 
ed, only  growing  in  shady  localities,  is  said  to  be  a  vine :  or  manifests 
a  weak  twining  tendency.  Specimens  have  been  sent  us  but  not  sufficient- 
ly  large  and  characteristic  to  verify  this  report. 


WONDERS   OF  VISION. 


BY   MADGE. 


Of  all  the  organs  in  the  human  body,  so  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  "  none  surpass  in  beauty,  perfection,  or  excellence  of  uses  the  Eye. 
Though  comparatively  insignificant  in  size,  it  serves  to  connect  the  soul 
more  direct  with  external  objects  than  any  member  of  the  body.  It  is, 
when  perfect,  an  open  avenue  to  the  brain  which  through  it  can  enjoy  inu- 
merable  gratifications,  denied  to  every  other  sense.  We  can  ascend  some 
lofty  mountain  and  extend  our  vision  from  the  centre  to  the  horizon's  verge, 
viewing  at  one  glance  the  glories  of  earth,  sea  and  sky — and  at  "a  small  in- 
lit  which  a  grain  might  close,  take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  a  world." 

Yet  how  limited  and  uncertain  is  our  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts 
and  various  uses  of  this'  wonderful  and  beautiful  structure  !  How  delicate 
its  tresses  and  coatings,  and  how  easily  injured  by  improper  use,  or  want  of 
care  !  The  description  in  our  daily  papers  of  the  shocking  tragedy,  so 
recently  enacted  in  San  Francisco,  though  thrilling  our  hearts  with  horror, 
has  served  to  attract  public  attention  to,  and  awaken  thought  upon,  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest,  fraught  with  incalculable  results.*  The  process  of 
photographing  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  sad  catastrophe,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  features  of  the  murderer  were  daguerreo- 
typed  upon  the  retina,  is,  no  doubt,  the  iniatory  step  to  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  new,  interesting  and  im- 
portant truths  relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

This  idea  was  advanced  by  a  French  Servant,  several  years  since,  but 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  truth 
or  falsity.  In  the  process  of  daguerreotyping  or  photographing,  the  artist 
has  simply  made  use  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  science  of  vision  in  the 
human  eye.  He  has  copied  the  wonderful  method  by  which  it  acts  in  con- 
veying the  images  of  external  objects  to  the  brain.  He  has  invented  no  new 
laws  to  guide  the  sunbeam  in  stamping  the  shadow  upon  the  smoothly  pol- 
ished plate  or  glass.     Yet  by  thus  copying  from  nature  and  in  the  applica- 
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tion  of  these  principles  to  the  art  of  photographing,  he  has  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  mankind.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  so  perfect  a 
Camera,  as  the  human  eye  has  been  discovered  to  be,  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  receive  and  retain,  even  in  the  stillness  and  repose  of  death, 
the  image  of  the  last  object  delineated  upon  its  delicate  surface  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  many  elaborate  treatises  upon  the  eye 
and  the  science  of  vision,  yet  our  positive  knowledge  is  very  slight  respect- 
ing the  hidden  uses  of  many  parts  of  this  wondrous  mechanism,  its  latent 
powers  and  forces.  We  know  that  it  is  composed  of  certain  layers  or  coat- 
ings arranged  one  over  another  in  a  systematic  and  regular  order,  and  that 
when  the  organ  is  perfect,  there  is  not  the  slightest  variation  from  this  har- 
monious order  and  arrangement.  There  are  ten  different  parts,  each  won- 
derfully and  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  specific  use  which  it  performs  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  The  last  change  in  the  substance,  or  the  order  and 
harmony  of  these  parts,  even  to  a  hair's  bredth,  mars  the  perfection  of  the 
organ  and  renders  vision  more  or  less  imperfect. 

What  do  we  know  respecting  the  permanence  of  the  images  pictured  up- 
on the  retina  ?  If  no  sound,  once  made  in  the  atmosphere  can  ever  cease, 
but  must  continue  to  vibrate  onward  and  outward,  what  can  be  said  of  all 
the  sights  impressed  hourly  upon  the  inner  curtain  of  the  eye  ?  Are  they 
retained  and  treasured  up  in  the  choroid  membrane,  or  passing  on,  are  they 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  substances  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  eye  to  re- 
appear as  on  the  glowing  canvass,  whenever  called  up,  as  objects  of  thought? 
We  all  know  that  we  can  close  our  outward  eyes  and  yet  see  beautiful 
objects  appear  and  re-appear  as  we  desire.  By  what  law  can  we  recall  the 
images  which  have  thus  impressed  us  and  afforded  delight  in  past  hours,  so 
that  they  are  as  clear  to  our  mental  vision,  as  are  the  outward  objects  which 
suround  us  ? 

How  entirely  changed  is  the  appearance  of  the  human  eye  when  the  soul 
has  deserted  its  casket  of  clay  and  no  longer  needs  this  organ  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world  of  the  senses.  It  is  dull  and  glazed. 
Disorganization  of  the  delicate  membranes  and  tissues  takes  place  :  sooner, 
it  is  said,  than  in  any  other  organ  and  of  course  it  becomes  nearly  imposs- 
ible to  obtain  a  reflection  even  of  the  pictures  made  upon  the  retina,  just 
previous  to  dissolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  will  not  be  laid 
aside  or  forgotten,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  it  satisfactorily. 

How  much  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the  connection  between  the 
soul  and  body  !  so  indissolubly  joined,  when  in  perfect  health,  that  they  act 
as  one,  yet  so  distinct,  that  a  slight  cause  may  sunder  the  tie  which  binds 
them,  bearing  that  which  if  of  the  earth  to  be  resolved  into  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  setting  the  soul  free  to  seek  its  native    sphere, 
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unfettered'by  the  clogs  of  mortality. 

New  discoveries  are  being  made  daily,  which  serve  to  throw  some  faint 
gleams  of  light  upon  this  mysterious  union  of  the  spiritual  with  the  mental, 
of  the  mental  with  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  their  corresponding  uses. — 
As  the  science  of  Psychology  become  better  understood  we  shall  begin  to 
see  more  clearly  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
different  members  and  organs  of  the  human  body.  The  bodily  eye  corres- 
ponds to  the  sight  of  the  mind  and  to  the  perception  of  the  soul  in  no 
merely  poetical  sense.  When  the  philosophy  of  the  structure  and  marve- 
lous uses  of  the  natural  eye  shall  be  studied  aright,  we  may  hope  that  some 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  science  of  mental  vision — that  a  the  blind 
eyes  may  be  opened." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  not  only  the  delicate  retina  of  the  human  eye 
retains  the  image  of  the  murderer,  but  that  even  the  walls  of  the  room 
wherein  the  foul  deed  is  committed  receives  and  retains  his  image  and 
gives  it  forth  to  those  who  have  their  inner  eye  opened.  Yea,  that  very 
place  where  we  have  dwelt  retains  an  impression  of  all  our  actions.  What 
a  fearful  truth  !  What  the  wall  of  brick,  or  the  paving  stone  in  the  street 
are  daguerroatyping  the  objects  passing  before  them  as  truly  aud  faithfully 
as  the  prepared  plate  of  the  artist.  The  man  who  gazes  with  pleasure  at 
the  ever  changing  panorama  of  nature,  until  the  scenes  are  transferred  to 
his  brain  is  laying  up  a  storehouse  of  enjoyment  for  coming  days.  He  has 
a  wonderful  picture  gallery  in  the  sensorium  of  his  brain  to  which  he  may 
retire  and  in  the  weariness,  and  perhaps  blindness,  of  old  age  enjoy  all 
their  varied  beauties  with  ever  increasing  delight. 

The  photographer,  by  means  of  a  chemical  application,  causes  the  image 
to  appear  upon  the  plate;  we  can  use  no  such  application  to  call  out  the 
images  of  the  loved  ones  who  have  left  their  silent  shadows  upon  the  walls 
which  once  daily  reflected  them,  but  to  those  who  are  clear  sighted,  who 
possess  a  sufficiently  pure  and  sensitive  brain,  they  reappear,  illumined  by 
a  light  which  is    "  brighter  far  than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star." 

"  The  stranger  at  the  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear  : 
He  but  perceives  what  is  ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear." 


Tunneling  the  Alps. — The  great  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  through  the 
Alpine  Pass  is  makeing  slow  but  steady  progress.  Boring  machines  were 
set  to  work  in  1861.  During  the  past  year  cutting  was  done  at  the  rate  of 
forty -seven  feet  five  inches  per  day,  so  that  at  the  present  rate  of  working 
it  will  require  nearly  fifteen  years  to  complete  the  job.  The  rock  in  which 
the  excavation  is  at  present  being  made  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work, 
having  what  the  engineers  have  termed  an  "infelicitous  stratification." 


THE    CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


INGENIOUS   USES    AND    MISUSES. 

The  English  language,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  capable  of 
queer  and  ingenious  uses,  misuses,  transformations  and  combinations. — 
The  student  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  astonished  at  its  wonderful 
susceptibility  to  odd  pranks  in  the  way  of  orthography,  syntax,  prosody, 
pronounciation,  rhyme,  and  translation.  Some  curious  effects  are  some- 
times produced  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pronounciation.  A  device 
has  often  been  used  in  political  and  other  partisan  songs,  called,  "  echo 
verses,"  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  last  words  of  a  line  are  repeated  after 
the  manner  of  an  echo,  the  whole  being  so  contrived  as  to  express  some  in- 
significant meaning.  This,  although  a  short  specimen,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion : 

"  What  are  they  who  pay  three  guineas 
To  hear  a  tune  of  Paganini's  ? 

(Echo)  Pack  o'ninnie's  I" 

PLAT   UPON    WORDS. 

Of  course  the  whole  innumerable  host  of  puns,  bad  and  good,  which  are 
floating  about  in  books  and  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  social  circles,  are  all 
predicated  upon  similarities  in  pronunciation.  A  pun  that  has  in  it  a 
sharp  and  witty  meaning  is  a  good  thing ;  but  the  immense  deal  of  trash 
and  of  far  fetched  constructions  that  are  put  in  circulation  by  laborers  after 
the  pun,  which  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is  not  spontaneous,  has  given  this 
kind  of  literature  a  bad  reputation,  so  that  few  good  authors  will  use  it. — 
The  similarity  of  sound  has  given  rise  to  such  senseless  productions  as  the 
following,  which  may  be  queer,  but  are  certainly  not  witty : 

"  Mr.  Popp,  of  Poppville,  of  Popp  county;  fancying  himself  to  be  very 
popular  with  his  ladylove,  '  popped  the  question'  to  her  under  a  poplar 
tree,  when  she  referred  him  to  her  papa,  who,  when  asked  for  his  consent, 
laboring  under  the  influence  of  ginger-pop,  popped  him  out  of  the  door  to 
the  tune  of  'Pop  goes  the  Weasel  V  " 

Or  this  : 
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"  You  have  no  business  to  have  any  business  with  other  people's  busi- 
ness, but  mind  your  own  business,  and  that  is  business  enough." 

The   following  is  given    as  a  statement  of  fact   which  may  possibly  add 
something  to  its  value  ; 

"  There  is  a  young  man  in  the  army  who  was  born  July  fourth  at  four 
o'clock  p-  m.j  at  No.  44  in  a  street  in  the  city,  1814,  a  fourth  child, 
has  four  names,  enlisted  into  company  D.  of  the  fourth  Battallion,  thirty- 
fourth  regiment,  fourth  company,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  was  ap- 
pointed fourth  corporal,  and  is  now  going  forth  to  defend  his  country." 
Here  is  a  traveler's  report  of  a  conversation  with  a  backwoodsman  : 
"  Whose  house  ?"  "  Mogs."  «  Of  what  built  ?"  "  Logs."  "  Any  neigh- 
bors?" "Frogs."  "What  is  the  soil?"  '-Bogs."  "  The  climate  ?"  "  Fogs." 
"  Your  diet  ?"  "  Hogs."  How  do  you  catch  them?''  "  Dogs." 

An  original  instance  is  given  of  answering  two  questions  at  a  time; 
"Here,  Biddy  my  darlint,  what's  the  time  o'night,  and  wher's  the  perta- 
ty  puddin'?" 

"  It's  eight,  sir." 

Which  may  as  well  be  followed  by  an  account  of  a  curious  misunderstand- 
ing: 

"I  come  for  the  saw,  sir,"  said  an  urchin. 
"What  saucer  " 

"Why  the  saw  sir,  that  you  borrowed." 
"  I  borrowed  no  saucer." 
"Sure  you  did  sir — borrowed  our  saw,  sir." 
"  Be  off,  never  saw  your  saucer." 
"  But  you  did,  sir — there  is  the  saw,  sir,  now,  sir." 
"  Oh!  you  want  the  saw  !" 
Here  is  a  Quaker  toast  that  has  a  thought  in  it  : 
"This  is  me  and  mine,  to  thee  and  thine.     I  wish  when  thou  and  thine 
come    to  see  me  and  mine,  that  me  and  mine  will  treat  thee  and  thine   as 
kindly  as  thee  and  thine  have  treated  me  and  mine." 

This  is  a  new  version  of  the  old  compliment,  which  runs  something  n 
this  wise/ 

"  I  wish  thee  and  thy  folks  loved  me  and  my  folks  as  well  as  me  and 
my  folks  loved  thee  and  thy  folks.  For  sure,  there  never  was  folks  that 
loved  other  folks  half  so  well  as  my  folks  love  thee  and  thy  folks. 

WORDS   WITHOUT  RHYMES. 

Poets  have  been  often  greatly  puzzled  to  find  names  for  particular  words. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  which  fairly 
rhymes  with  "  step"  or  "  mouth."  Byron  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  rhyme  for  the  word  "  silver."  Every  little  while  some  inquisitive  genius 
proclaims  that  some  particular  word  is  without  a  rhyme,  and  challenges  the 
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world  to  [disprove  his  assertion.  Forthwith  many  people  cudgel  their 
brains,  and  sometimes  do  produce  the  desired  word.  Some  years  ago  the 
Knickerbocker  offered  a  brass  quarter  dollar  to  the  person  who  would  find  a 
rhyme  to  the  word  window.  The  prize  was  earned  by  the  following  effort, 
which  furnishes  the  rhyme  and  has  some  fun  in  it  as  well : 

A  cruel  man  a  beetle  caught 

And  to  the  wall  him  pinned,  oh ! 

Then  said  the  beetle  to  the  crowd, 

"  Though  I'm  stuck  up,  I'm  not  proud," 

And  his  soul  went  out  of  the  window. 

Somebody  has  challenged  a  rhyme  for   "  carpet/'  and  the   following  is 

the  best  proposition  elicited,  styled  "Lines  to  a  Pretty  young  maid;" 

Sweet  maid  of  the  inn, 

'Tis  surely  no  sin 
To  toast  such  a  beautiful  bar  pet. 

Believe  me  my  dear, 

Tour  feet  would  appear 
At  home  on  a  nobleman's  carpet. 

A  line  ending  with  "  harp  it "  also  came  near  to  the  mark.  A  rhyme 
was  found  for  Timbuctoo,  as  follows  : 

I  went  a  hunting  on  the  plains, 

The  plains  of  Timbuctoo  ; 
I  shot  one  buck  for  all  my  pains, 
And  he  was  a  slim  buck,  too. 

And  also  for  a  "  garden." 

Though  Afric's  lion  be  not  here 

In  showman's  stoutly  barred  den  ; 
An  "  Irish  lion  "  you  may  see, 

At  large  in  Winter  Garden. 

The  word  month  has  been  prettily  rhymed  as  follows  : 

"A  lisping  girl  sat  on  her  father's  knee 
A  trying  to  rhyme  the  little  word  month  ; 
And  she  laughed  as  she  said   "  I'll  let  you  thee 
I  can  thay  it  again,  for  I've  thaved  it  onth." 

Hood,  in  his  humorous  poems,  either  originated  or  adopted  the  idea  of 
dividing  words,  at  the  end  of  a  line  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  The  following 
which  is  floating  about,  is  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  composition : 

A  year  old  to  day  is  little  Molly — 
Romping,  noisy,  fat  and  jolly  ; 
Too  young  to  walk,  and  like  a  polly- 
wog  excited,  she  goes  froli- 
cking about  th  e  floor,  and  golly  ! 
"What  a  laugh  ! 

Leonine  verses  are  those  in  which  the  terminations  rhyme  with  central 
words.  An  inscription  in  the  Chapter  House  of  York  Cathedral  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  this: 
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"  Ut  Rosa  flos  florum,  sic  est  domus  ista  domorum." 
FOREIGNERS   AND   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

The  English  language  must  appear  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  to 
a  foreigner.  One  of  them,  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  number  of  vessels, 
said,  "  See  what  a  flock  of  ship's." 

He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet,  but  that  a  fleet  of 
sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  it  was  added,  for  his  guidance,  in  master- 
ing the  intricacies  of  our  language,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy, 
and  that  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called 
a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host,  and  a  host  of  porpoises  is 
called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  chil- 
dren is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties  is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  gal- 
axy of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and 
a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob, 
and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is  called 
a  congregation,  and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a 
corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm, 
and  a  swarm  of  people  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks  is  call- 
ed  the  elite,  and  the  elite  of  the  city's  thieves  and  rascals  are  called  the 
roughs,  and  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  city  folks  is  called  the  community  or 
the  public,  according  as  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  religious  community  or 
secular  public. 

Now,  again,  the  Hudson  river  is  fast  when  the  ice  is  movable,  and  then 
the  ice  disappeared  very  fast,  for  it  was  loose.  A  clock  is  called  fast  when 
it  is  quicker  than  time;  but  a  man  is  told  to  stand  fast  when  he  is  desired 
to  remain  stationary.  People  fast  when  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  eat 
fast,  consequently,  when  opportunity  offers. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  G-erman  who  attempted  to  court  in  English,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary.  Having  obtained  an  interview  with  an  English  lady 
who,  having  recently  lost  her  husband,  must  be  open  to  new  offers,  he 
opened  the  business  thus  : 

"High-born  madam,  since  your  husband  have  kicked  de  bucket — " 

"Sir  !"  interrupted  the  lady,  astonished  and  displeased. 

"  Oh,  pardon — nine,  ten  thousand  pardon  !  Now  I  make  new  beginning. 
Madam,  since  your  husband  has  cut  his  stick — " 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  did  not  mend  matters,  and  reading  as  much 
in  the  lady's  countenance,  he  said  perspiring  with  shame  at  having  a  second 

time  missed  the  fire  : 

"  Madam,  since  your  husband  has  gone  to  kingdom  come — " 
This  he  said  beseechingly,  but  the  lady  was  past  propitiation  by   thi3 
time,  and  rapidly  moved  toward  the  door.     Taking  a  last  hurried  look  at 
his  dictionary,  the  G-erman  flew  after  the  lady,  crying  out  in  a  voice  of  des- 
pair : 
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"  Madam,  since  your  husband,  your  most  respected  husband,  have  hopped 
de  twig — " 

This  was  his  sheet  anchor,  and  as  this  also  "  came  home,"  of  course  the 
poor  man  was  totally  wrecked.  It  turned  out  that  the  dictionary  he  had 
used  had  put  down  the  verb  sterben  (to  die)  with  the  following  worshipful 
series  of  equivalents.  First,  to  kick  the  bucket,  second,  to  cut  one's  stick, 
third,  to  go  to  kingdom  come,  and  fourth,  to  hop  the  twig )  to  hop  off  the 
porch  into  Davy's  locker. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  was  caressing  a  dog  one  day  remarked  "  I, 
love  de  dogs,  de  cats,  de  sheep,  de  pigs,  in  short  anything  vat  is  beastly." 

Of  course,  we  make  as  funny  mistakes  in  other  languages,  if  we  only 
knew  it. 

"Miss  Blank  it  is  known,  is  accustomed  to  say 
Many  queer  things   in  a  very  queer  way  ; 
But  of  all  her  mistakes,  the  absurdest  and  oddest, 
Occurred  when  she  called  a  French  modiste  modist." 

THE    HUMOROUS     VEIN. 

An  individual  is  told  of  as  doing  business  in  one  of  the  markets,  who  is 
down  on  customers  who  don't  speak  properly.  "  What's  eggs  this  morn- 
ing ?"  says  a  customer.  "  Eggs  of  course,"  says  the  dealer.  "  She,"  says 
the  customer,  getting  up  his  fury,  "  What'  for  eggs?"  "Money,  sir, 
money  !  or  good  indorsed  credit,"  says  the  dealer.  "  Don't  you  under- 
stand the  English  language  ?"  says  the  customer.  "  Not  as  you  mix  it 
and  mingle  it,  I  don't,"  replied  the  dealer.  "  What — is — the — price — 
per — dozen — for — your — eggs  ?"  "  Ah,  now  you  talk,"  says  the  dealer. 
"  Sixteen  cents  per  dozen  is  the  price,  sir,"  They  traded.  But  it  appears 
that  another  who,  on  asking  u  what's  eggs  this  morning  ?"  was  answered, 
I  eggs  of  course,"  responded,  "  well  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  the  last  I  got 
of  you  were  half  chickens." 

A  Dutchman  had  two  pigs — a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  The  smallest 
being  the  oldest,  he  was  trying  to  explain  to  a  customer,  and  did  it  in  this 
wise  :  "  The  little  pig  is  thepiggest."  Upon  which  his  vrow,  assuming  to 
correct  him,  said  :  "  You  will  excuse  him,  he  no  speak  as  good  English 
as  me — he  no  mean  the  little  pig  is  the  piggest,  but  de  young  little  pig  is 
de  oldest. 

In  a  Dutch  translation  of  Addison's  Cato,  the  words  "  Plato,  thou  reas- 
onest  well,"  are  rendered  :     "  Just  so,  you  are  very  right,  Mynheer  Plato." 

"  The  dear  little  things,"  said  an  old  nurse  of  her  mistress's  twin  chil- 
dren; "one  looks  so  much  like  both,  you  can't  tell  t'other  from  which!" 

The  contradictions  of  pronunciation  in  the  termination  "  ough,"  are 
amusingly  displayed  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Wife,  make  me  some  dumplings  of  dough, 
They're  better  than  meal  for  my  cough ; 
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Pray  let  them  be  boiled  till  hot  through, 

But  not  till  they  are  heavy  or  tough. 
Now  I  must  be  off  to  my  plough, 

And  the  boys  when  they've  had  enough, 
Must  keep  the  flies  off  with  a  bough, 

"While  the  old  mare  drinks  at  the  trough." 

A  report  of  a  prize  fight  must  be  a  very  interesting  thing  for  a  foreigner 
to  translate.  A  very  simple  report  of  a  fight,  in  which  some  «  game  indi- 
vidual mounted  the  ladder  of  fame  from  the  area  of  a  prize-ring  by  a  certain 
number  of  rounds,"  tells  us  that  the  combatants  struck  each  other  with 
the  mawleys  and  bunches  of  fives  upon  the  head,  the  nut,  the  cone,  the 
conk,  the  canister,  the  noddle,  the  mug,  the  knowledge-box,  the  nose,  the 
sneezer,  theisnorer,  the  snuffer,  the  snuff-tray,  the  nozzle,  the  muzzard,  the 
eyes,  the  ogles,  the  optics,  the  peepers,  the  mouth,  the  kisser,  the  whistler, 
the  orator-trap  •  drawing  the  blood,  the  claret,  the  ruby,  the  crimson,  the 
home  brewed,  the  gravy;  and  in  several  instances  knocked  the  unfortunate 
knocker  off  his  pins,  his  pegs,  his  stumps  and  his  foundation,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  boring,  fiebing  him  and  sending  him  to  grass.     Who  wants  the  belt  ? 

So  it  must  be  interesting  to  a  foreigner  who  relies  on  his  dictionary,  to 
hear  talk  of  «  dead  beats/'  "  small  potatoes,  few  in  a  hill,"  "  bully  boys," 
"  big  thing,"  and  things  that  one  "  can't  see."  The  initials  "  0.  K." 
which  means  "  Oil  Korrect,"  are  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

INGENIOUS    USE    OF   LANGUAGES. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  done  with  the 
language.  The  repetition  of  the  same  class  of  rhymes  is  quite  common, 
but  the  following  epistle  may  be  readable. 

Madam  ; 

Most  worthy  of  estimation,  after  long  consideration 

And  much  meditation  of  the  great  reputation, 

Tou  possess  my  admiration,  and  if  such  oblavation 

Is  worthy  of  observation,  and  can  obtain  consideration, 

It  will  be  aggrandization  beyond  all  calculation, 

To  the  joy  and  exultation 

Of  yours,  sans  dissimulation. 


Sir 


I  perused  your  oration  with  much  deliberation, 

And  little  consternation,  at  the  great  infatuation 

Of  your  weak  imagination,  to  show  such  veneration, 

On  so  light  a  foundation  ;  but  after  examination 

And  serious  contemplation,  I  suppose  your  animation 

Was  the  fruit  of  recreation,  or  had  sprung  from  ostentation, 

To  display  your  education  by  odd  enumeration, 

Or  rather  multiplication  of  words  of  the  same  termination. 

Though  of  great  variation  in  each  respective  signification, 

Not  without  disputation,  your  laborious  application 

To  so  tedious  an  occupation,  deserves  commendation, 
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And  thinking  imitation  a  sufficient  gratification, 
I  am  without  hesitation, 

Tours,  NARY   MODERATION. 

Palindromes,  or  lines  that  read  the  same  backward  and  forward,  are  fre- 
quent in  Latin  or  Greek,  but  it  is  quite  difficult  to  construct  them  in  Eng- 
lish. The  lawyer's  motto,  "  Sinummi  immunis,"  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Latin  one;  The  best  in  English  is  Adam's  first  observation  to  Eve, 
"  Madam  I'm  Adam."  The  one  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  "  Lewd  did  I 
live  and  evil  did  dwel,"  lacks  completeness  in  two  points. 

Here  is  a  sentence  of  thirty-two  words,  some  ingenious  child  has  con- 
structed with  just  the  letters  found  in  the  word  maiden,  "Ida,  a  maiden,  a 
mean  man  named  Ned  Dean,  and  Media,  a  mad  dame,  made  me  mend  a 
die  and  a  dime  and  mind  a  mine  in  a  dim  den  in  Maine." 

The  following  queer  sentence  originated,  like  many  other  odd  things,  in 
one  of  our  monthly  magazines  : 

"  Sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotas." 

This  spells  backward  and  forward  all  the  same.  Then  taking  all  the 
first  letters  of  each  word,  spells  the  first  word.  Then  taking  all  the  second 
letters  of  each  word  spells  the  second  word.  Then  all  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  fourth  and  fifth.  Then  commencing  with  the  last  letter  of  each 
word,  spells  the  last.  Then  the  next  to  the  last  of  each  word  and  so  on 
through. 

Here  is  the  way  a  grammarian  conjugated  the  increasing  heat : 

"  Hot,  hotter,  hottest,  hottentot,  hottentoter,  hottentottest,  hottentot- 
issim,  hottentotissimus ;  hot  as  an  oven,  hot  as  two  ovens,  hot  as  four  ovens, 
hot  as  seven  ovens  hot." 

A  gentleman  who  could  not  pronounce  the   letter  R  was  asked  to    read 

the  following. 

"  Eobert  gave  Richard  a  rap  in  the  ribs 
For  cooking  the  bunny  so  rare." 

He  evaded  the  difficulty  in  the  following  ingenious  manner  : 

"  Bobby  gave  Dickey  a  thump  in  the  side, 
For  cooking  the  bunny  so  little." 

We  will  close  by  relating  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  logic  done  by  G-ranger. 
He  was  a  remarkably  ugly  man,  but  contended  he  was  the  handsomest 
thing  in  the  world.  He  proved  it  thus  :  "  The  handsomest  part  of  the 
world,"  said  he,  "  is  Europe ;  of  Europe,    France  ;  of  France,  Paris ;  of 

Paris,  the   University;  of  the  University,    the  College    of ;  of  the 

College  of ,  the   handsomest   room  is  mine;  in   my  room  I  am   the 

handsomest  thing ;  ergo,  I  am  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world." 


Montania  is  to  be  the  pretty  name  of  a  new  Territory,   in  time  to  be- 
come a  State,  which  is  to  be  carved  out  o±  Utah  and  Idaho. 


WHAT  I  LOVE. 


BY   W.  B.  LUDLOW. 


Oh!  how  I  love;  the  wild  Storru  King, 

His  lightning's  vivid  flash, 
His  music  loud  and  deep  doth  ring, 

In  thunder's  rolling  clash, 
From  mountain  peak,  to  mountain  peak, 

It  grandly  peals  along; 
And  valleys,  as  an  echo  speak, 

The  burden  of  his  song. 

At  such  a  time  the  soul  is  wild 

With  feelings  of  delight, 
The  mortal  heart — too  tame,  too  mild, 

It  trembles  with  affright; 
But  the  freed  Spirit  knows  no  fear, 

It  joins  the  Spirit  band, 
The  burden  of  whose  song,  "Is  here 

Grod  reigns  supremely  grand." 

And  then  I  love  a  maiden  fair, 

Scarce  twenty  Summer's  old, 
With  soul-lit  eyes,  dark  chestnut  hair, 

And  brow  of  classic  mould. 
Her  soul  as  pure  as  driven  snow, 

Her  mind  by  wisdom  taught, 
Her  act's  this  inward  gladness  show, 

Her  heart  with  kindness  fraught. 

Then  next  I  love  my  native  land. 

Sweet  home  of  liberty; 
Our  union,  may  it   ever  stand, 

As  firm — as  true — as  free, 
As  when  our  fathers  signed  the  chart, 

That  marks  its  natal  day, 
And  taught  their  sons,  with  swelling  heart, 

To  love  AMERICA. 


What  I  Love. 

"What  most  I  love  is  nature's  G-od, 

And  all  His  wonderous  ways. 
Alone  and  on  the  sod, 

I  offer  up  his  praise. 
No  glittering  fane  with  gilded  rod, 

No  sect,  no  rule,  for  me, 
As  nature's  child,  to  nature's  Grod, 

I  love  to  bend  the  knee. 


BRIDAL  CUSTOMS. 


The  Bridal  kiss  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  old  "  Messals" — which 
date  long  before  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer" — enjoined  in  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  Priest  too  at  one  time,  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  of  a  kiss  upon  the  bridal  cheek,  as  one  of  his  perquisites. 
Bridemen  claimed  and  took  it,  too — but  of  late  years  brides  have  become 
more  fastidious,  and  reserve  the  kissing  for  the  bridegroom  and  relatives. 
It  is  recorded  that  when  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  married  that  handsome  scamp 
— Lord  Darnley — she  did  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  time-honored  prac- 
tice, for,  says  the  annalist,  "they  kneeled  together,  and  many  prayers  were 
said  over  them.     She  tarrieth  at  the  mass,  and  he  taketh  a  kiss." 

Bridal  presents  are  also  of  a  considerable  antiquity,  for  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  presents  given  to  the  bride  of  Sir  Phillip 
Herbert   amounted  in  value,  to  £2,500,  a  large  sum  for  those  days. 

One  of  the  Rothschilds,  not  long  since,  presented  his  neice  with  the  bri- 
dal gift  of  a  check  for  one  million  dollars,  and  the  various  other  presents 
amounted  to  fully  as  much  more  !  The  exhibition  of  bridal  gifts  has  been 
sanctioned  by  royalty.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  of  England 
in  1858,  the  tributes  to  the  bride  amounting,  in  value,  to  a  fabulous  sum, 
were  displayed  not  only  before  the  unsurprised  eyes  of  the  Court,  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  the  astonished  vulgar.  After  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1863,  the  bridal  presents  were  also  publicly  exhibited  in  Ken- 
sington Palace.  Reporters  and  newspaper  artists  were  expressly  admitted 
that  they  might  in  type  and  picture,  reproduce  for  the  curious  public  the 
wonders  of  the  magnificent  profusion  with  which  the  youthful  Princess  of 
Denmark  had  been  endowed  by  cwwned  heads  and  wealthy  magnates. 

The  Bride-cake  is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiquity  than  is  the  ring.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  "Plenty,"  and  is  intended  to  express  the  hope  that  the  new- 
ly-married couple  may  always  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Passing  pieces  of  the  cake  through  the  wedding-ring 
nine  times,  and  putting  them  under  the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a  prac- 
tice in  vogue  lone;  before  our  great-grandmothers  lived  and  loved,  and  the 
custom  is  not  yet  obsolete.     A  pleasant  custom  formerly  prevailed,  after 
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the  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  of  handing  round  to  each  guest  a  ring, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  newly-married  couple,  after  which  the  latter  re- 
cieved  the  felicitations  of  their  friends.  We  are  told  that  "  Edward  Kel- 
ly, a  famous  philosopher  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  nays,  was  openly  profuse  in 
giving  away  rings  twisted  with  three  gold  wires,  at  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  household,  to  the  value  of  £4,000."  (?) 

The  ancients  considered  certain  days  in  the  calendar  as  un lucky  for  niary- 
ing  Lovers  were  told  to  beware  of  the  entire  month  of  May,  and  especial- 
ly warned  off  from  Feburary  11th,  June  2d,  November  2d,  and  December 
l&t.  By  the  Greeks,  particular  periods  were  considere.d  auspicious.  Ar- 
istotle speaks  favorably  of  winter,  and  the  Athenians  so  regarded  the  Janu- 
ary. Hesiod  recommends  the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  and  Euripides  the 
time  of  the  full  moon.  In  the  Orkney  Isles/'  no  couple  choose  to  marry  ex- 
cept with  a  growing  moon;  and  some  even  wish  for  a  flowing  tide."  It  is 
particularly  desirable  that  the  weather  should  be  clear,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place  in  the  day-time,  for 

"  Blest  is  the  Bride  on  whom  the  sun  doth  shine." 


COLOR  OF  THE  HAIR. 


All  the  native  people  living  under  the  tropics  have  black  hair ;  while 
the  light-haired  races  are  chiefly  found  in  the  cold  regions.  But  thissis 
not  an  arbitrary  distinction,  as  all  the  aboriginal  races  on  the  American 
continent,  extending  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  sea,  have  black  hair. — 
The  Danes  of  Europe  are  held  to  be  the  red-haired  race;  the  German  the 
fair-haired  race.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  is  no  distinctive  color 
of  the  hair,  but  dark  brown  is  the  most  common  in  the  former,  and  black 
in  the  latter.  The  ancient  Gauls  of  France  and  the  Caledonians  of  Scot- 
land, were  described  by  the  Romans  as  yellow-haired  races,  but  this  color 
of  the  hair  is  now  seldom  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  As  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  European  nations, 
their  hair  of  course  is  as  mixed  in  color  as  their  descent;  but  in  childhood, 
it  is  most  generally  fair  growing  darker  with  advancing  years  until  full 
maturity  is  reached. 


Copper. — A  mass  of  native  copper  was  discovered  near  lake  Superior 
in  1862,  weighing  nearly  twenty-seven  tons.  Its  length  was  fifteen  feet 
seven  inches ;  its  width  three  feet  seven  inches  ;  its  thickness  one  foot  six 
inches  ;  making  87,135  cubic  feet.  On  examining  it,  traces  of  old  Indian 
workings  were  found :  pieces  of  charcoal  and  stone  hammers,  and  a  portion 
of  the  eastrn  end  of  the  mass  had  evidently  been  broken  off. 
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A     STORY     OF     CALIFORNIA.* 
BY   MRS.    M.    D.    STRONG. 


CHAPTEK   XVII. 

The  Sea  Grull  had  been  out  fourteen  clays.  She  was  bound  to  China  by 
way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  latter  place  was  the  destination  of  a 
part  of  her  passengers.  It  had  been  a  very  prosperous  and  pleasant 
voyage  thus  far  with  favoring  winds,  a  tolerably  smooth  sea,  a  fine  large 
ship,  not  overcrowded,  and  an  abundance  of  gossip  and  the  other  expedients 
usually  resorted  to  by  voyagers  at  sea  to  while  away  time. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  most  of  the  passengers  had  gathered  on 
deck,  those  bound  to  Honolulu  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  that  their 
voyage  was  almost  over,  for  the  Captain  had  said,  that  it  was  possible  they 
might  come  in  sight  of  Molokai  that  evening. 

"  I  do  not  think,  though,  you  will  see  much  to-night,"  he  added ;  "  it  has 
been  so  misty  all  clay,  it  will  probably  set  in  very  thick  by  nightfall." 

"  I  should  not  suppose  Molokai  was  a  very  hospitable  shore  to  come  upon 
in  a  dark  foggy  night,"  said  a  tall  taciturn  gentleman,  who  had  been  the 
enigma  of  the  whole  company  during  the  voyage,  shutting  up  the  book  that 
had  lain  open  on  his  knee. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  come  upon  it  till  morning,"  answered  the  Captain. 
v  I  shall  not  venture  to  carry  any  sail,  except  just  enough  to  keep  her 
steady,  and  if  there's  any  wind  at  all,°I  shall  bear  off  northerly.  I  run  no 
risks." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that,"  said  a  second  speaker,  "  for  Captain  Arey 
owns  most  of  the  ship.     I  think  we  may  all  feel  perfectly  safe." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  remarked  another  passenger,  a  nervous  look- 
ing little  gentleman  ;  "  I  think  I'll  feel  safer  when  the'daylight  comes  again  ; 
not  but  that  I'm  willing  to  die,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  drowned." 

"  Don't  you  know,  mv  dear  sir,  that  it  makes  no  sort  o'  difference  how 
you  go  if  yju're  only  prepared?"  piously  asked  a  corpulent  comfortable 
looking  elderly  lady  with  white  teeth  and  very  smooth  curls  tucked  away 
under  a  showy  dress  cap,  who  occupied  an  arm  chair  near  the  entrance  to 
the  cabin. 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  by  J..  D.  Strong,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
District  of  California.  3 
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"  Twould  be  the  easiest  way  she  could  die/'  whispered  Master  George 
to  one  of  two  young  ladies,  near  whom  he  was  standing ;  "  she's  so  solid 
she'd  go  to  the  bottom  kerchunk — so  far  down  the  fishes  couldn't  find 
her." 

"  Be  still,  you  wicked!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady;  "I'll  tell  your 
father  of  you." 

Master  George  was  the  Captain's  son — a  good  for  nothing  dare  devil 
scamp  of  fourteen,  who  had  been  the  pest  of  the  passengers,  being  always 
in  the  wrong  place  and  always  in  mischief. 

"  As  for  you  and  Miss  Allen,"  persisted  the  lad,  "  you  wouldn't  mind 
going  to  the  bottom  at  all,  if  only  that  tall  good  looking  chap  with  the  book 
over  there  went  along  too;  you'd  make  love  to  him  all  the  way  down." 

The  young  lady  made  a  quick  gesture  that  caused  Master  George  to  take 
himself  out  of  her  reach  for  a  minute.  "  What  a  torment  he  is  !  I  won- 
der what  his  father  keeps  him  on  board  for,"  said  she. 

"  Boys  are  always  torments,"  returned  her  companion.  "  But,  Fanny, 
I've  found  out  that  tall  gentleman's  name  to  day;  it  is  Stanton.  Isn't  he 
queer,  though  ?  I  really  believe  this  is  only  the  second  time  I've  heard 
him  speak  since  we  left  San  Francisco — always  reading,  reading.  I  should 
think  he  had  gone  through  with  a  whole  library  on  this  voyage." 

"  Well,  I  say  it  isn't  very  gentlemanly  in  him  when  there  are  ladies  on 
board,"  rejoined  Fanny  petulantly. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  though.  Captain  Arey  told  me  he  is  from  one  of 
the  best  families  in  Boston,  and  he  has  travelled  very  extensively. 

"  Dear  me,"  resumed  the  portly  lady  in  the  arm  chair  who  seemed  to 
have  been  silently  moralizing  since  her  last  remark,  "what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  must  be  to  go  through  the  world  a  fearin'  and  a  tremblin'  as  some 
folks  do  !  Now  when  my  son  John  sent  for  me — he  lives  in  Honolulu,  and 
they  do  say  he's  one  of  the  principal  men  and  got  an  elegant  place  there. — 
You  see  he's  a  lawyer  and  kind  o'  gives  advice  to  the  King  about  the  gov- 
ernment. I  expect  most  every  thing  there  depends  on  him.  My  son  John's 
a  smart  man,  if  I  do  say  it  myself ;  he  come  of  good  stock  and  was  well 
raised  and  them's  two  great  things.  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  when  he  sent 
for  me,  says  he,  "  Mother  get  a  good  life  preserver."  And  I  writ  to  him, 
says  I,  "  I  shan't  get  none  o'  your  life  preservers  to  tempt  Providence. — 
I've  got  a  good  conscience  and  a  good  hope,  and  I  put  my  trust  in  the 
Lord  and  not  in  your  life  preservers ;  so  you'll  remember  that,  John,  if  any 
thing  happens  to  me  "  Dear  me,  folks  don't  live  in  this  world  as  they'd 
ought  to,  ma'am." 

The  person  to  whom  this  speech,  seemed  to  be  addressed — a  slender  look- 
ing woman  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty  in  a  black  dress, 
which,  though  to  an  observant  eye  it  might  have  looked  slightly  threadbare 
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and  rusty,  still  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  gentility — turned  from  trie  bul- 
wark, where  she  had  been  leaning,  but  evidently  not  listening,  and  making 
some  confused  attempt  at  a  reply  escaped  into  the  cabin. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  who  that  woman  is,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies 
before  mentioned,  "  she's  the  only  one  of  the  passengers  whose  name  I've 
never  been  able  to  learn." 

Master  Greorge  who  had  edged  himself  up  again  between  the  two  young 
girls  looked  after  the  stranger  and  said  nothing.  He  never  made  fun  of 
the  pale  lady  in  black.  There  might  have  been  something  about  her  that 
made  him  think  of  the  mother  he  had  lost  five  years  before  and  whom, 
scapegrace  as  he  was,  he  tenderly  loved. 

As  had  been  predicted,  the  evening  set  in  thick  and  foggy  with  a  driz- 
zling rain,  and  one  by  one  the  passengers  left  the  deck,  and  even  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  not  been  well  for  some  days,  left  his  orders  with  the  officer 
on  duty  and  turned  into  his  comfortable  stateroom.  Only  the  tall  taciturn 
gentleman  with  the  book  under  his  arm  remained  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down  the  long  deck. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  then  the  gentleman,  happening  to  turn  a  little  out 
of  his  usual  walk,  noticed  the  outline  of  dark  drapery  in  a  sheltered  corner 
behind  a  pile  of  old  sails.  With  a  readiness  that  would  have  astonished 
most  of  the  ladies  on  board  he  turned  toward  the  spot. 

"  Mrs.  Edwards  I  believe — I  beg  pardon  fo  intruding.  I  thought  every 
one  was  inside,  but  myself." 

"  And  I  ought  to  go  in,  too,"  stammered  Ruth,  for  it  was  she,  "  I  have 
been  sitting  here  and  did  not  notice  how  the  time  went  by  ;  I  suppose  it 
is  near  ten." 

She  had  risen  at  his  approach  and  did  not  resume  her  seat.  He  moved 
a  vacant  stool  near  to  her's  as  if  to  sit  down,  at  the  same  time  making  some 
indifferent  remark. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  making  me  remember  the  time," 
she  said,  not  noticing  his  words,  "  or  I  might  have  sat  here  till  I  was  chill- 
ed through.     Good-night." 

And  she  moved  toward  the  cabin,  leaving  the  gentleman  with  a  keen 
\  disappointment  in  his  eyes  that  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see.  u  I  should 
I  like  to  know  something  about  that  woman,"  he  mused  as  she  disappeared, 
I  "  and  that  is  more  than  I  could  ever  say  of  any  woman  before." 

He  went  forward  and  continued  his  walk.     The  wind  had  freshened   up 

!  and  was  blowing  quite  a  stiff  breeze,  and  he  noticed  that  sail  after  sail  had 

been  spread,  till  presently  the  ship  was  bounding  forward  under  a  cloud  of 

j  canvass.     "Queer,"  muttered  the  solitary  walker,  "it's  just   contrary  to 

!  the  Captain's  orders,  for  I  heard  them  myself.     I  wonder  what  it  means/' 
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Two  hours  more  passed,  and  still  the  vessel  swept  on,  till  it  seemed  to 
the  excited  nerves  of  the  solitary  passenger  that  he  could  almost  hear  the 
rolling  of  the  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  one,"  he  soliloquised,  looking  at  his  watch  by  the  bin- 
nacle light,  "  and  I  heard  the  Captain  give  positive  orders  to  be  called  at 
twelve.  Something  is  wrong."  He  stood  a  moment  and  then,  passing 
softly  through  the  silent  cabin,  knocked  at  the  Oaptain's  door  and  crept  as 
stealthily  back  again. 

A  minute  afterward  the  Captain  came  on  ^deck.  "How  long  has  she 
been  racing  it  in  this  way  V  was  his  first  excited  question. 

"  More  than  two  hours,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman  who  had  waited 
by  the  cabin  entrance,  taking  out  his  watch. 

With  a  terrible  oath  the  Captain  thundered  out  a  command  that  started 
every  man  to  his  feet.  The  watch  below  tumbled  over  each  other  on  to  the 
deck,  and  frightened  passengers  poured  into  the  cabin  in  every  concievable 
costume  and  want  of  costume,  while  above  the  flapping  of  the  canvas,  the 
rattling  ot  ropes,  the  tramping  of  men  and  the  roar  of  wind  and  waves,  as 
the  vessel  put  about  in  the  roughening  water,  rose  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  Captain  bellowing  out  order  after  order  that  sounded  distinctly  from 
stem  to  stern  of  the  great  ship. 

"  You  go  in  and  shut  up  those  noisy  women,"  said  he  to  his  first  officer, 
as  cries  of  terror  and  alarm  came  to  his  ear  in  passing  the  closed  doors  of 
the  cabin.  The  Mate  obeyed,  and  the  passenger  who  had  remained  on 
deck  followed  him  in. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Oh  !  what  has  happened  V  screamed  a  dozen 
voices  at  once. 

The  officer  essayed  to  explain.  "  Ts  the  ship  a  goin'  down  V  frantically 
called  out  the  fat  elderly  lady  who  had  occupied  the  arm  chair  on  deck  in 
the  afternoon.  She  had  pinned  a  red  flannel  article  of  unmentionable 
apparel  round  her  stout  person  over  her  night  clothing,  while  in  one  hand 
she  grasped  her  teeth  and  in  the  other  her  smooth  faultless  curls. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,  ma'am,"  answered  Master  George  soberly  who,  bare- 
footed and  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  seemed  to  be  turning  up  every  where  in  the 
same  moment,  "  to  be  sure — straight  down  to  the  bottom  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  knots  an  hour." 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  !"  ejaculated  the  old  lady,  trying  to  force  open 
the  cabin  doors.  "  Stop  the  ship,  Captain  !  stop  the  ship  !  do,  there's  a 
dear  man  \" 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  her  yourself  ?"  rejoined  the  boy;  "  the  confoun- 
ded old  thing  would  mind  you  if  she  would  anybody." 

"  Nonsense  I"  broke  in  the  officer.  "  George  Arey,  you  dry  up.  There's 
nothing  the  matter,  madam,  only  the  second  mate  is  tight  and  didn't  obey 
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orders  and  the  Captain's  got  a  little  riled.  Not  the  least  danger  in  the 
world,  ma'am  •  you'd  better  go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stanton,  tell  us  what  is  the  matter,"  said  the  two  young  la- 
dies in  a  breath,  as  that  gentleman  passed  them. 

They  were  standing  outside  their  stateroom  door  and,  notwithstanding 
their  alarm,  had  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  don  neat  coquettish  look- 
ing wrappers  over  their  dishabille. 

"  Nothing  the  matter  ladies — no  cause  for  alarm — only  orders  not  obeyed 
and  the  Captain  a  little  angry,"  and  he  passed  on  toward  a  stateroom 
where  he  had  seen  a  face  peeping  out  through  a  half  open  door. 

"  Look  quick,  Fanny,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  is  my  hair  all  in  a  towsle?" 

"  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  moaned  a  mother,  whose  fretful  babe  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  annoyance  on  board,  "  if  any  thing  happens  who  will 
take  care  of  my  child  ?" 

"  I  will,  ma'am,"  said  the  irrepressible  G-eorge;  "  I'll  give  it  salt  water 
enough  to  keep  it  still,  you  bet." 

Ruth  was  standing  with  her  door  partly  open,  dressed  as  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  for  she  had  not  been  in  her  berth,  when  the  same  voice 
that   had  before  accosted  her,  said  : 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  frightened  Mrs.  Edwards." 

u  Oh,  no  sir,"  she  answered  in  her  usual  tone,  "  but  I  suppose  some- 
thing is  wrong,  though  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is." 

The  gentleman  regarded  her  earnestly  wonderingly  for  an  instant  and 
then  said,  lowering  his  tone  : 

"  It  will  do  to  tell  you  the  truth ;  we  have  been  in  danger ;  we  must 
have  run  almost  on  shore.  There  may  be  danger  yet;  though  Captain 
Arey  is  on  deck  now,  and  I  have  all  confidence  in  him.  But  if  there 
should  be  any  sudden  alarm — any  shock  you  understand — don't  rush  out, 
but  trust  to  me  and  remain  where  you  are  till  I  come  for  you." 

He  passed  on  and  out  of  the  cabin  again,  scattering  calm  and  cheerful 
words  here  and  there  as  he  went,  while  Ruth  looked  after  him  a  moment, 
half  gratefully,  half  wondering,  that  this  stranger  should  have  cared  to 
serve  her. 

But  the  night  wore  away  and  brought  no  farther  alarm.  Gradually  the 
hubbub  on  deck  ceased  ;  the  reassured  passengers  settled  quietly  back  to 
their  repose,  and  when  the  morning  came  and  the  sun  rose  over  the  wide 
blue  waters,  there  was  not  a  trace  left  of  the  night's  danger  and  terror. 

There  is  always  something  exhilerating  in  the  sight  of  a  strange  shore, 
whatever  may  be  our  attending  circumstances.  And  through  all  that 
glorious  day,  from  the  time  the  precipitous  coast  of  Molokai  first  loomed 
up  in  the  distance,  till  the  last  boat-load  left  to  goon  shore,  the  passengers 
were  in  a  tumult  of  joyous  excitement.     All  the  ladies  and  not  a  few  of  the 
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gentlemen  were  to  land  at  Honolulu,  and  there  was  a  general  re-packing  of 
trunks  and  bringing  to  light  of  new  and  fashionable  apparel  that  had  not 
before  made  it's  appearance. 

"  Say,  Fanny,  do  I  look  decent  ?"  said  one  young  lady,  "  I've  nothing 
really  fit  to  go  on  shore  in." 

"  I'm  sure  you  look  well  enough,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  come,  let  us 
goon  deck.     We  shall  be  in  sight  of  the  town  before  we  know  it." 

"How  brilliant  the  sunshine  is  !"  said  an  enthusiastic  gentleman,  "  and 
the  sky  and  sea  are  such  a  clear  blue  !  I  should  know  we  were  in  the  trop- 
ics. Pray,  where  have  you  been  so  long,  Miss  Allen  ?  You've  lost  a  great 
deal.  I  counted  more  than  three  hundred  water-falls  pouring  into  the  sea 
over  precipices  which  seemed  as  high  as  the  clouds,  while  we  were  coasting 
along  by  Molokai.  Oh,  it  was  magnificent !  Now,  ladies,  look  this  way; 
do  you  see  that  haze  off  in  that  direction  ?  •  •  •  that  is  Oahu,  they 
tell  me.     We  shall  soon  see  Honolulu." 

"  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,"  said  Master  George  apprehensively,  addressing 
the  plump  elderly  lidy,  as  rosy  with  happy  expectancy,  she  sat  in  the  arm 
chair  smoothing  the  folds  of  her  dress,  "  I  am  afraid  you're  dressed  up  for 
nothing  The  harbor  is  a  long  way  off  yet,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  we 
shall  get  in  to  night.  Besides  the  wind  is  rising  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
gale,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head  dubiously  as  he  looked  up  at  the  cloud- 
less sky  and  then  around  at  the  smooth  sun-lit  sea,  "and  if  we  catch  it  here 
among  these  cord  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  it  will  be  all  over  with  us." 

"  I  say,  youngster,"  said  an  officer  who  passed  at  that  momeut,  "  your 
tongue  is  a  great  deal  too  limber ;  if  you  were  my  boy,  I'd  give  you  the 
cat — that  I  would." 

George  retreated  into  the  cabin,  putting  the  tip  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose 
and  executing  sundry  mysterious  curves  in  the  air  with  his  fingers  as  he 
went. 

"There  is  that  woman  again,  Fanny,  over  there  by  herself;  I  wonder  if 
she  is  going  on  shore  in  that  dowdy  fix,  she  has  worn  all  the  voyage." 
"  You  can't  call  her  dowdy  looking  exactly  ;  she  is  always  neat,"  returned 
Fanny. 

"  Look  here,"  said  a  gentleman  passing  his  spy  glass  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, as  the  outlines  of  Oahu  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct,  "  this  is  not  at 
all  what  I  expected  tropical  scenery  would  be.  Look  at  those  desolate 
looking  hills;  I  haven't  been  able  to  spy  out  any  thing  that  looks  like  a 
tree  yet." 

"  Hot  and  dry  and  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara,  I'll  wager,"  said  the 
other.  'Gems  of  the  ocean,' indeed!  That  shows  how  much  one  can  de- 
pend on  the  statements  travellers  make  in  their  books.  I'm  glad  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  here,"  and  he  returned  the  glass  with  a  contemptious   shrug. 
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"  Don't  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry/'  said  a  third  speaker,  "  I  can 
show  you  spots  on  these  Islands  that  vie  with  Moore's  Vale  of  Roses." 

"  Few  and  far  between,  I  imagine,"  was  the  incredulous  reply. 

"  You  will  see  if  you  ever  travel  over  them.  I  have  been  around  the 
world  a  good  deal  and  I  have  never  found  any  other  scenery  so  diversified 
and  grand  and  wonderful." 

Ruth  stood  alone  leaning  against  the  bulwark  and  looking  toward  the  dis- 
tant land.  She  was  not  without  her  share  in  the  general  excitement  and 
expectation,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  suffering  of  the  past  year  bad 
almost  crushed  out  of  her  being  it's  keenest  sensibilities — it's  largest 
capacities  for  enjoyment.  And  latterly  she  had  experienced  that  terrible 
home  sickness  that  comes  only  to  the  homeless.  She  was  about  to  turn 
a  new  page  in  her  life-book,  and  she  had  no  courage  to  face  what  might  he 
written  thereon. 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  but  she  regretted  that  she  had  ever  left 
California.  Was  it  not  virtually  almost  putting  it  out  of  her  power  ever  to 
hear  from  or  to  seek  her  husband  ?  And  what  if  he  should  come  back  to 
find  her  gone  ?     She  had  little  hope  of  that,   but  after  all,  it  was  possible. 

He  was  her  husband  now  as  truly  as  when  he  had  first  called  her  wife  ; 
she  had  taken  him  before  G-od  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  because  he  had 
been  unfaithful  to  his  vow,  did  that  release  her  from  her's  ?  True,  he  had 
deserted  her  of  his  own  free  will ;  she  would  not  again  force  herself  on 
him,  but  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  he  was  sick,  or  in  trouble  and 
needed  her,  she  would  go  to  him,  though  to  go  should  be  to  compass  half  a 
world. 

While  standing  there,  ship  and  passengers,  the  blue  waters  and  the  strange 
shore  faded  from  her  inward  vision,  and  she  was  living  over  again  two 
supreme  moments  in  her  past — when  she  had  stood  with  her  arms  around 
her  husband's  neck  on  the  threshold  of  that  upper  room  in  San  Francisco 
and  knew  not  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  and  when  she  had  watched  the 
life  light  go  out  of  her  child's  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  out  before;  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 
said  a  voice  at  her  side. 

She  started  and  turned  a  blank  look  on  the  speaker,  as  if  she  had  heard 
without  comprehending  his  words. 

He  waited  beside  her  watching  her  face  with  a  mystified,  yet  interested 
look,  in  his  deep  eyes. 

"  That  mountain  a  little  astern  of  us,"  he  said  at  length,  directing  her 
attention  toward  it,  "  is  Cocoa  Head,  and  this  that  we  are  now  approaching 
is  Diamond  Head;  I  hope  their  original  names  are  more  euphonious. — 
Somewhere  in  that  mysterious  time,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  but  na- 
ture's, both  these  were  active  volcanoes.    They  have  a  kind  of  terrible  beau- 
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ty;  have  they  not? — a  kind  of  desolate  grandeur  that  is  all  their  own.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  native  legends  people  them  with  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  kings  and  chiefs/' 

Kuth's  large  troubled  eyes  brightened ;  she  opened  her  lips  to  reply,  when 
a  soft;  voice  called  across  the  deck  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stanton,  please  come  and  tell  us  whether  these  are  cocoa-nut 
trees — come  quick,  please/' 

A  vexed  look  passed  over  the  gentleman's  face ;  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  if  reluctantly,  obeyed  the  summons.         .... 

"  There  is  Honolulu.  That  is  the  native  church — the  great  stone 
church." 

"  It  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  a  city — it's  a  kind  of  a  one  horse  affair — a 
mighty  dull  place,  I  am  certain."  ( 

"  You  just  wait  till  you  get  on  shore.  What  can  you  tell  about  a  place 
by  just  seeing  it  from  the  water  ?" 

"  Just  look  here  Captain,  what's  this  big  house  ?  I  really  believe  it  is 
my  son  John's  place." 

''That  is  the  Court  House,  Madam." 

"  May  be  that  is  your  son's  place,"  said  George,  turning  the  glass  so  as 
to  bring  within  it's  focus  one  of  a  number  of  grass  huts  of  native  manufac- 
ture- that  stood  on  a  point  of  land  within  the  harbor. 

The  Sea  Gull  was  not  to  go  inside  the  reef,  and  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  pilot  boat  sundry  small  craft  now  began  to  board  her — some  for  the 
purpose  of  accomodating  passengers  who  wished  to  go  on  shore,  and  some 
bringing  on  board  those  who  were  expecting  friends.  Among  these  new 
comers  Mr.  Stanton  noticed  an  elderly  gentleman,  gray  haired  and  genial 
looking,  and  with  him  a  young  female  of  that  age  when  the  girl  is  no  long- 
er a  child  nor  yet  quite  a  woman.  Blue  eyed  and  blonde  haired,  with 
that  roundness  of  form  peculiar  to  the  early  maturity  of  the  tropics,  and 
clad  in  some  light  summer-like  drapery,  this  latter  personage  was  not  at 
all  an  unpleasant  picture  to  cross  one's  vision — so  at  least  thought  Mr. 
Stanton.  He  was  turning  back  to  catch  another  stolen  glance  without  ex- 
actly laying  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  staring,  when  the  gray-haired 
gentleman  stepped  forward  with  the  query  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  whether  there  is  a  Mrs.  Edwards  among  the  pass- 
engers ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  she  is  here  ;  she  was  on  deck  not  long  ago ;  I  think 
she  must  have  gone  to  her  room." 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  my  daughter  which  room  is  her's?" 

"With  pleasure,  sir." 

Mr  Stanton  went  into  the  cabin  with  the  young  girl  tripping  beside  him, 
pointed  out  the  desired  stateroom  and  then  withdrew.     Not  long  afterward 
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he  found  occasion  for  going  past  that  door  again,  and  this  time  he  lingered 
a  little.  He  heard  only  a  suppressed  sound  of  bitter  weeping  and  now  and 
then  a  very  sweet  voice  murmuring  an  indistinguishable  word  or  two  in  a 
soothing  tone. 

"Can  these  be  her  relations?"  he  questioned  with  himself;  "she  looks 
young  enough  to  be  that  old  man's  daughter,  but  then  she  told  me  she  had 
never  been  here  before. 

He  went  to  his  own  stateroom  soliloquising:  "I  must  be  a  fool  to  puzzle 
my  head  so  much  about  this  stranger — this  pale  faced  young  widow,  for  her 
mourning  dress  and  desolate  look  prove  that  she  is  that  beyond  doubt-well 
I  had  better  be  looking  after  my  baggage/' 

Some  time  elapsed  and  when  Mr.  Stanton  again  emerged  from  the  cabin, 
the  Captain  and  his  first  officer  were  bringing  all  their  skill  and  address  to 
to  bear  on  the  task  of  persuading  the  stout  old  lady  to  take  her  seat  in  an 
arm  chair,  that  had  been  rigged  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  passengerb 
over  the  side  into  the  waiting  boats. 

"It's  perfectly  safe,  Madam/'  said  the  Captain  when  he  had  at  last  half 
compelled  her  to  sit  down  and  securely  fastened  her  in,  "you  couldn't  fall 
out  if  you  should  try." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall,  Captain,"  exclaimed  the  frightened  lady,  looking  up 
appealingly  as  she  went  over  the  side  ;  "  I  shall  certainly  fall  out  and  be 
drowned." 

"Fall,  then,  if  you  want  to,"  muttered  the  vexed  officer,  lowering  away 
regardless  of  her  screams. 

Mr.  Stanton  looked  carefully  around  the  deck  and  then  out  on  the  water. 
Several  boat?  having  obtained  their  quorum  of  passengers  were  heading 
shoreward,  and  among  them  he  noticed  one  in  which  sat  a  gray  haired  man 
and  two  ladies,  one  in  light  and  the  other  in  dark  drapery. 

"  She  has  gone  on  shore,"  he  said,  mentally. 
(Continued.) 

NEW  GBEEN  COLORS. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France,  a 
prize  of  §500  was  awarded  to  M.  Guignet  for  the  preparation  of  a  non- 
injurious  green  for  printing  on  tissues,  and  another  of  $300  (1,500  francs) 
to  M.  Bouffe  for  having  discovered  a  substitute  for  arsenical  green  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers. 


The  Multiplication  Table  was  invented  by  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  philoso- 
pher and  teacher,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 


I 


TO  ONE  IN  THE  SEA. 


BY   STELLA. 


We  meet  no  more  by  the  mountain  streams, 

We  meet  no  more  by  the  willow, 
Thou  sleepest  alone  in  thy  vague  sea-dreams 

'Neath  the  rush  of  the  sighing  billow, 
And  not  a  ray  of  the  bright  sunbeams, 

Lost  darling,  may  reach  thy  pillow. 

The  Mermaid  braideth  thy  glossy  hair, 

Her  requiem  wildly  singing, 
Her  cold,  white  fingers  long  and  fair 

Bright  pearls  and  diamonds  bringing, 
While  her  wild  harp-music  everywhere 

Thro'  the  deep  sea  caves  is  ringiug. 

On  a  bed  of  amber,  cold  and  white,' 

My  lost  one,  thou  art  sleeping ; 
Tritons  and  Naids,  morn  and  night, 

Their  vigils  above  thee  keeping; 
And  ocean  billows,  cold  and  bright, 

Above  thy  white  brow  sweeping. 

Sleeping  alone  in  a  crystal  cell, 

Where  sorrow  may  never  move  thee, 

No  song  of  sorrow  may  break  the  spell 
That  hangs  like  a  pall  above  thee. 

Lost  one  in  the  sea,  a  long  farewell 

From  the  hearts  of  the  friends  who  love  thee. 


THE   RADIATA. 


BY   FANNY    GREEN    M'dOUGAL. 


One  step  further  in  the  ascending  series,  and  we  arrive  at  a  group  of 
animals  which  have  been  variously  divided  and  classed,  by  different  authors. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  this  tribe  are  the  following :  Animals 
either  of  a  gelatinous  or  leathery  substance,  and  enveloped  with  a  horny  or 
semi-calcareous  covering,  while  the  softer  parts  receive  further  support 
from  an  internal  jointed  frame-work,  or  kind  of  skeleton.  The  body  is  of 
irregular  structure,  without  a  head,  and  divided  interiorly  into  many  cavi- 
ties, the  gills  occuping,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  the  surface  of  a  cavity 
within  the  skeleton,  which  is  analogous  to  the  mouth  of  the  Molluscans. 

In  the  general  form  of  these  animals,  as  wellai  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ment, we  find  the  radiated  disposition  so  characteristic  of  Zoophytes.  All 
their  parts  are  symmetrically  arranged,  either  in  lines  or  compartments  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  centre,  or  axis.  Of  these  animals  the  Asterias,  or 
star-fish,  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

The  number  of  rays  composing  the  star,  are  generally  five.  In  addition 
to  the  tough  coriacious  integument,  which  protects  the  mass  of  the  body, 
each  ray  has  the  additional  support  of  a  series  of  calcareous  pieces,  some- 
what like  those  which  compose  the  spinal  column  of  vertebrated  animals, 
and,  like  that  organ,  combining  the  qualities  of  flexibility  and  strength. 
The  integument  also  receives  the  additional  support  of  calcareous  plates. 
This  integument  is  thickly  interspersed  with  calcareous  grains  of  a  solid 
consistence,  which  in  various  parts  of  the  body  often  protrude  from  the  sur. 
face,  in  the  shape  of  prickles  or  spines.  It  is  also  very  irritable,  and  has 
the  power  of  changing  its  form,  though  the  muscles  by  which  its  motions 
are  effected,  are  very  obscure.  The  spines  are  particularly  large  around 
the  mouth.  These  calcareous  masses  have  a  crystalline  arrangement,  and 
in  their  fracture  exhibit  the  oblique  angles  of  the  primitive  rhomboid  in 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  under  surface  of  each  ray  is  marked  by  a  groove,  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus, or  avenue,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  walk  between  two  bor- 
ders of  trees.  Each  groove  contains  a  quadruple  row  of  perforations  like 
pin  holes,  through  which  pass  small  fleshy  cylindrical  processes.  These  pro- 
cesses, although  they  do  not   extend  far  outward,  may  be  elongated  or  re- 
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tracted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  considered  as  feet.  And 
here,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  the  first  appearance  of  organs  which  may 
properly  be  termed  feet,  we  have  yet  arrived  at  in  our  progress  through 
the  animal  kingdom.  Reaumur  counted  304  of  these  feet  in  each  of  the 
five  rays  of  the  Asterias,  making  in  the  aggregate  the  very  respectable 
number  of  1520  locomotive  organs. 

Each  foot  consists  of  a  tube,  which  passing  through  the  aperture,  is  di- 
lated into  a  bag  or  reservoir  of  fluid.  By  a  contraction  for  the  reservoir, 
the  fluid  it  contains  is  propelled  into  the  outer  portion  of  the  tube,  which, 
being  thus  distended,  protrudes,  when  the  foot  fixes  itself  to  the  point  it 
touches,  by  means  of  its  terminal  fleshy  disk  •  and  then,  by  retraction,  drags 
the  body  forward  a  little  distance.  The  fluid  again  retreats  into  its  reser- 
voir; and  the  foot,  detaching  itself,  is  ready  to  be  moved  forward,  by  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  process.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  these 
feet,  their  shortness  renders  the  animal's  progressive  motion  extremely 
slow.  But  in  addition  to  this  creeping  movement,  the  star-fish  is  able  to 
bend  and  unbend  each  of  its  rays ;  though  it  performs  these  actions  very 
slowly,  and  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  remove  itself  trom  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  whole  structure  of  this  little  animal,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  we 
see  the  admirable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  capability  to  necessity, 
which  so  clearly  points  out  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  First  Cause.  It 
must  surely  be  difficult  to  study  understanding^,  the  philosophy  of  even 
a  single  foot  of  the  Asterias,  without  renouncing  all  scepticism — without 
feeling,  in  short,  a  sentiment  of  the  most  lively  and  profound  reverence, 
for  that  Great  and  Beneficent  Being  who  has  not  merely  given  life  to  the 
infinite  number  of  his  children,  bnt  has  also  provided  for  their  happiness, 
endowing  them  with  the  amplest  means  of  making  that  life  a  continual 
blessing. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Echinus,  or  sea  urchin,  is  even  more  elaborately  ar- 
tificial than  that  of  the  Asterias.  This  animal  has  a  spheroidal  form, 
like  that  ot  an  orange; but  the  calcareous  substance  employed  in  its  structure, 
instead  of  forming  isolated  globules,  as  in  the  star-fish,  is  extended  into 
polygonal  plates,  having  their  edges  by  a  kind  of  dovetailing  process,  wrought 
into  each  other.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a  lengthened  hexagon,  the 
whole  being  arranged  in  rows,  after  the  fashion  of  a  tassellated  pavement. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  spherical  crust  which  encloses  the  animal,  a 
great  number  of  calcareous  tubercles  appear.  These  are  arranged  in  dou- 
ble lines,  passing  like  meridian  circles,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pole  of 
the  sphere.  Their  perfect  regularity  would  attract  even  the  most  careless 
eye ;  and  this  outward  proportion  is  a  true  symbol  of  the  beautiful  philoso- 
phy and  symmetry  of  their  internal  uses,  and  arrangement. 
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Each  of  these  tubercles  appear  when  magnified,  like  a  smooth  and  solid 
ball,  projecting  from  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  the  crust.  These  balls  serve 
to  support  the  spines,  which,  having  sockets  at  their  base,  are  articulated 
with  the  spherical  surface  of  the  tubercles,  thus  forming  ball  and  socket 
joints,  which  admit  of  free  motion  in  all  directions.  An  integument  sup- 
plying the  place  of  a  capsular  ligament,  connects  the  joints  with  the  plate 
on  which  it  turns ;  while  sets  of  radiating  muscular  fibres  effect  the  move- 
ments of  the  spines.  The  Echinus  employing  these  spines  as  levers,  ad- 
vances with  considerable  freedom  along  plain  surfaces  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  its  progressive  motion  being  also  assisted  by  the  application  of  suckers, 
which  are  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  star-fish.  Mr  Haidengel 
has  found  that  the  structure  of  these  spines  is  crystalline,  and  that  their 
cleavage  presents  the  perfect  rhomboidal  angles  which  distinguish  crystal- 
lization of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Spatangus,  which  also  belongs  to  this  order,  by  the  help  of  its 
spines  buries  itself  in  the  sand.  On  the  under  surface  the  spines  are  short, 
thick,  and  expanded  at  the  ends  like  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  with  the  con- 
vexity downward.  These  spines  admit  of  a  slight  degree  of  rotary  motion. 
Those  on  the  sides  are  slender,  and  tapering  toward  the  extremity,  and 
when  not  in  use  fall  flat  on  the  body,  with  their  points  turned  backward. 
The  back  is  furnished  with  still  another  set  of  spines,  or  rather  bristles, 
arranged  on  a  crescent  form,  converging  till  their  points  meet ;  though 
they  are  capable  of  being  perpendicularly  erected.  The  Spatangus 
when  placed  on  the  sand,  begins  to  revolve  its  lower  spines,  thus  creating 
a  cavity,  or  quicksand,  into  which  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight.  Presently 
the  lateral  spines  begin  to  co-operate,  by  throwing  up  the  loosened  grains, 
which  by  their  reaction  contribute  still  father  to  depress  the  body,  until 
it  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  when  the  sand  which  had  been 
pushed  aside  flows  back,  and  covers  it.  In  this  position  the  long  dorsal 
bristles  are  brought  into  action,  and  serve  to  prevent  the  sand  from  clos- 
ing entirely,  by  preserving  a  small  orifice  for  the  admission  of  water, 
which  is  essential  both  for  its  food  and  respiration. 

In  the  lower  divisions  of  the  animal  series,  the  organization  is  not  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  remove,  or  modify  substances  which  have  been  deposited, 
and  become  hardened.  Hence  we  find  that  the  structures  composed  of 
these  substances  remain  unchauged  during  life,  although  they  may  receive 
additions  to  their  outer  surface,  composed  of  new  layers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, deposited  by  the  soft  parts  which  are  in  contact  with  them.  All  sol- 
id structures  of  the  Zoophytes  are  formed  by  this  process;  and  therefore 
we  find  that  their  law  of  increase  is  adapted  to  each  particular  condition, 
with  all  that  admirable  nicety  which  every  where  prevails  in  organized 
forms.     In  some  of  the  Polypes,  and  their  kindred  tribes,  where  the  soft 
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substance  is  external  to  the  hard  axis,  the  growth  has  no  impediment;  and 
no  perceptible  change  of  conformation  is  necessary,  since  the  relative  pro- 
portions may  be  unalterably  preserved. 

But  when  the  materials  of  growth  are  deposited  on  the  inner  surface, 
which  must  always  be  where  the  soft  parts  are  invested  with  a  shell  or  crust, 
every  succeeding  layer  would  encroach  on  the  proper  dormitory  of  the  ani- 
mal, until  it  must  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  would  be  subjected  to  con- 
traction, until  the  whole  cavity  would  be  filled  up ;  and  vital  action  would 
cease.  To  obviate  this  dificulty  we  find  that  whenever  cells  are  constructed 
of  hard  substances,  for  the  residence  of  soft  bodied  animals,  the  foundation 
of  the  cells  should  be  laid  on  a  scale  of  the  same  size  it  must  ever  after  re- 
tain ;  because  after  the  innermost  layer  has  been  deposited,  the  crust  will 
admit  of  no  farther  expansion  of  its  cavity.  Thus  in  Polypes  which  are- 
lodged  in  cells,  the  walls,  though  commenced  before  the  soft  polypous  por- 
tion has  attained  its  full  growth,  are  measure  by  the  size  of  the  adult  animal 
and  not  by  that  of  the  young  polype  ;  otherwise  all  growth  would  be  sus 
pended. 

The  globular  shell  of  the  Echinus,  however,  furnishes  a  very  interesting 
and  striking  exception  to  the  above  rule.  This,  although  it  is  external  to 
the  soft  parts  by  which  it  is  nourished,  not  only  admits  of  growth  in  the 
animal  it  contains,  but  is  susceptible  of  growth  itself.  Nature,  however, 
has  provided  sufficient  means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  ;  and  that 
without  very  far  deviating  from  her  usual  law.  The  shell  of  the  Ecbinus 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  plates,  or  pieces,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served. These  having  the  polygonal  form,  which  is  best  adapted  to  their 
perfect  junction,  admit  of  no  interstices  between  them.  The  enlargement 
of  the  whole  structure  is  provided  for  by  very  curious  and  peculiar  means. 
As  the  contents  of  the  shell  expand  themselves,  the  polygonal  plates,  are 
forced  asunder,  when  a  deposite  of  calcareous  substance  is  applied  to  the 
margin  of  every  plate,  and  so  equally  distributed  that  the  perfect  junc- 
tion of  the  parts  is  still  preserved.  Thus  the  shell  extends  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal ;  and  from  a  very  minute  sphere,  frequently  at- 
tains to  one  of  large  dimension. 

But  the  spines  of  the  Echinus  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  lay- 
ers on  their  outer  surface,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  their 
structure  in  a  longitudinal  section.  The  membrane  which  envelopes  them 
probably  deposites  the  materials  of  their  growth. 


The  Indians  of  Idaho  are  the  Snakes,  Bannocks,  Flat-heads,  Black-foots, 
JSTez  Perces,  and  other  smaller  segments  of  once  great,  but  now  fading  na- 
tions. 


THE    UNFORG-IVEN. 


Near  my  bed  there  hangs  the  picture,  jewels  could  not  buy  from  me: 

'Tis  a  Siren,  a  brown  Siren,  in  her  sea-weed  drapery, 

Playing  on  a  lute  of  amber,  by  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

In  the  east  the  rose  of  morning  seems  as  if  'twould  blossom  soon, 

But  it  never,  never  blossoms,  in  this  picture ;  and  the  moon 

Never  ceases  to  be  crescent,  and  the  June  is  always  June! 

And  the  heavy-banana  never  yields  its  creamy  fruit; 

In  the  citron-trees  are  nightingales  for  ever  stricken  mute; 

And  the  Siren  sits,  her  fingers  on  the  pulses  of  the  lute  ! 

In  the  bushes  of  the  midnight,  when  the  heliotropes  grow  strong 

With  the  dampness,  I  hear  music — hear  a  quiet,  plaintive  song — 

A  most  sad,  melodious  utterance,  as  of  some  immortal  wrong — 

Like  the  pleading  oft  repeated,  of  a  Soul  that  plead  in  vain, 

Of  a  damned  Soul  repentant,  that  cannot  be  pure  again ! — 

And  I  lie  awake  and  listen  to  the  music  of  her  pain ! 

0,  the  mystical,  wild  music !  how  it  melts  into  the  white 

Of  the  moon  that  turns  the  sombre,  brooding  shadows  into  light ! 

How  it  sobs  itself  to  slumber  in  the  quiet  of  the  night ! 

And  whence  comes  this  mournful  music  ? — whence  unless  it  chance  to  be 
From  the  Siren,  the  sad  Siren,  in  her  sea-weed  drapery, 
Playing  on  her  lute  of  amber,  by  the  margin  of  a  sea  ! 


THE  PROCESS  OP  GOLD  BEATING. 


The  processes  by  which  the  precious  metal  is  converted  from  the  solid 
ingot  into  the  semi-transparent,  fragile  leaf,  that  can  be  destroyed  by  an 
incautious  breath,  is  not  without  interest  to  all  persons.  The  gold,  being 
melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  little  borax,  is  cast  into  an  ingot  two  or  three 
inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, weighing  perhaps  one  thousand  grains.  The  ingot  is  then  submited 
to  the  lamination  process,  or  rolling  between  two  cylinders  of  polished  steel 
which  adjusted  so  as  to  be  brought  successively  nearer  together.  The  re- 
sult of  this  rolling,  in  a  short  time,  is  a  ribbon  about  seven  yards  long,  one 
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twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  looks  bright  enough  for  the  most  beau- 
tiful dame  to  bind  her  golden  locks  withal.  This  ribbon  is  carfully  meas- 
ured into  inch  squares,  the  weight  of  each  being  six  grains,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  or  thereabouts,  placed  alternately  with  leaves  of  prepared 
vellum,  four  inches  square,  manufactured  in  France  for  the  purpose. 

This  makes  what  is  called  a  "mould."  It  is  slipped  into  a  parchment 
case  open  at  two  ends,  and  this  into  a  similar  case,  so  as  to  enclose  the  pack 
on  all  four  sides. — It  is  then  ready  for  beating,  which  is  done,  in  this  in. 
stance,  by  a  twenty-two  pound  hammer,  the  workman  moving  it  the  ease 
gained  by  loug  practice,  and  useing  either  right  or  left  hand  with  equal  fa- 
cility. In  about  twenty  minutes  time  the  gold  is  spread  to  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  and  is  then  taken  out,  divided*into  four,  and  again  packed  paas  before, 
but  this  time  in  skin.  This  gold  beater's  skin  is  very  costly.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Ccecum  of  the  ox,  which  being  well  cleaned,  is  doubled 
together,  the  mocous  surfaces  face  to  face,  in  which  state  they  unite  firmly. 

Considerable  care  has  to  be  taken  to  expel  grease  and  moisture.  The 
skins  thus  obtained  are  made  up  into  "moulds"  each  composed  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leaves.  The  cseca  of  five  hundred  oxen  are  required  for  a 
single  mould,  which  costs  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  dollars.  The  best  skins, 
we  are  informed,  are  manufactured  in  London.  After  the  packing  of  the 
gold  in  skin,  great  care  has  to  be  used  in  the  beatiDg,  and  smaller  hammers, 
(about  fifteen  pounds  weight)  are  called  into  requisition.  The  slightest 
indirection  in  the  descent  of  the  hammer  would  cut  the  skin  and  destroy 
the  mould.  Including  the  first  packing  in  vellum,  the  gold  is  redivided 
into  squares  and  repacked  three  times  before  the  requisit  degree  of  thin- 
ness is  arrived  at.  From  the  casting  of  the  ingot  to  the  booking  of  the 
beaten  leaf,  about  three  days  are  consumed,  if  one  man  attends  to  all  the 
processes  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  original  book  has  been  spread 
through  any  number  of  books,  of  twenty-five  leaves  each.  An  idea 
of  the  ductility  and  tenuity  of  the  precious  metal  may  be  formed,  when  we 
state  that  it  may  be  beaten  so  thin  that  three  hundred  thousand  leaves 
will  only  make  one   inch  in    thickuess.     The  booking  is  done  by  ladies. 

A  light  pair  of  white-wood  pincers  are  used  in  lifting  the  beaten  gold 
and  placing  it  between  the  paper  leaves,  which  are  chalked  or  ochered  to 
prevent  it  sticking. 


GUNPOWDEK. 

Swartz,  a  German  monk,  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  about  1340,  is  said  to 
have  invented  Gunpowder.  Having  made  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulpher,  and 
charcoal,  a  spark  accidentally  fell  upon  the  ingredients,  and  a  violent  ex- 
plosion took  place.  Astonished  at  the  result,  he  prosecuted  his  experi- 
ments, and  thus  ascertained  the  composition  and  nature  of  gunpowder. 


THE  MAMMOTH  TREES  IN  CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 


BY    THE    EDITOR, 


One  of  the  noted  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  curiosity  in  California 
is  the  Mammoth  Tree  Grove  in  Calaveras  County.  While  the  entire  Pa- 
cific slope  is  rich,  with  its  points  of  wonder,  beauty,  and  granduer,  it  has 
perhaps  no  spot  more  attractive,  and  more  famous,  or  half  as  wonderful  as 
this.  Numerous  descriptions  by  various  writers,  have  flooded  the  Califor- 
nia Press,  yet  the  narrators  have  failed  to  give  a  just  or  accurate  picture 
to  the  reader  of  the  magnitude  of  these  gigantic  trees,  and  have  omitted 
the  little  items  of  interest  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Grove  and 
its  various  little  histories,  we  find  interwoven  with  each  tree  and  its  name. 
To  hear  of  them,  of  their  proportions  and  dimensions,  is  to  incite  in- 
credulity, and  one  can  hardly  credit  or  imagine  anything  as  real  that  could 
or  does  bear  a  semblance  of  truth;  one  must  see  to  believe.  The  traveller, 
visitor  or  guest  who  comes  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  culpable  of  a  personal  error 
if  he  fail  to  visit  the  greatest  wonder  on  the  continent — -The  Mammoth 
Tree  Grove.  It  is  already  a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  the  old  Register 
contains  names  of  sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  trees  them- 
selves bear  well  carved  names  of  titled  nobility,  foreign  aristocracy,  and 
innumerable  American  cognomens.  Lady  Franklin  wandered  through 
the  Grove  in  rapt  admiration  and  astonishment.  James  Murdoch  gazed 
with  wonder,  and  from  every  clime  and  every  State  of  the  American  Re- 
public wondering  guests  have  feasted  upon  the  towering  sentinels  of  the 
Sierra  Navadas. 

The  Mammoth  Tree  Forest  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  Central  Calavaras, 
California,  and  five  miles  east  of  the  Falls  on  said  stream.  Daily  lines  of 
stages  run  from  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  passing  through  San  Andreas, 
Angels  and  Vallecito,  and  arriving  at  Murphy's  in  the  evening.  Murphy's 
is  fifteen  miles  from  the  Grove.  The  drive  from  this  pretty  village  is  one 
of  the  finest,  wildest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Even  the  thought 
of  it,  the  picture  of  it,  drawn  by  one's  own  fancy,  and  the  associations  of 
its  novel  place,  is  enough  to  feed  the  inspiration  of  any  mind.  Think 
of  it !  winding  up  the  sunset  side  of  the  great  Navadas,  gradually  ascend- 
ing— overlooking  the  lofty  tops  of  trees  that  shadow  the  deep  gulches  be- 
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low — now  threading  along  the  craggy  sides  of  a  solemn,  towering  mount, 
with  the  white  peaks  of  snow-capped  Sierras  stretching  along  with  the  blue 
haze  above,  and  far  down  into  the  canons  and  gulches,  rushes  a  mountain 
stream  of  crystal  water  with  murmuring  voices,  so  far  down  you  almost 
grow  dizzy  at  the  sight !  Still  up  and  up,  until  in  a  lofty  valley,  nestling 
in  the  upper  arms  of  the  hills,  you  drive  through  a  splendid  forest  of  pine, 
cedar  and  firs,  intermixed  with  various  kinds  of  oaks,  and  enlivened  by  a 
mountain  ditch  of  the  clearest  and  coolest  water.  The  Mammoth  Tree 
Hotel  is  reached  after  a  drive  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours. 
The  whole  drive  is  one  of  interest  and  exhilaration,  the  air  so  pure  is  in- 
vigorating, half  blended  with  the  clear  nectar  of  the  snow  regions,  and 
mild,  gentle  warmth  of  the  native  California  climate. 

The  Hotel  is  a  new  building  64x38  feet,  containing  over  twenty  rooms, 
well  furnished  throughout, — having  most  delightful  bed-rooms,  parlor,  bar- 
room, large  dining-room,  and  a  ball-room  on  the  third  story.  The  pro- 
prietors are  Messrs.  Sperry  &  Perry ;  the  superintendent  of  the  establish- 
ment is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business  of  "keeping  a  hotel."  Nowhere 
in  the  State  are  better  accommodations  to  be  found-  The  House  faces  the 
G-rove — having  the  greater  number  of  the  Trees  to  the  left,  looking  from 
the  verandah,  and  the  two  '•'Sentinels"  immediately  in  front,  about  200 
yards  to  the  eastward.  The  valley  contains  something  over  160  acres  of 
land.  It  is  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  distance  from 
Sacramento  to  Murphy's  camp  by  stage  is  95  miles;  from  Stockton,  70 
miles ;  from  Columbia,  11  miles ;  from  Sonora,  15  miles ;  from  Coppero- 
polis,  14  miles.  The  valley  enjoys  a  splendid  climate  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  months,  being  free  from  the  heat  of  the  lower  country 
and  from  the  cold  of  the  higher  mountains.  Vegetation  remains  fresh 
and  green  until  the  middle  of  October  and  the  water  is  always  pure  and 
cold.  Snow  falls  usually  about  the  middle  of  December,  often  accumula- 
ting to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  entirely  disappears  by  the  middle 
of  April.  The  vicinity  offers  every  inducement  to  sportsmen  ;  all  kinds  of 
game  common  to  the  country  abound,  while  the  adjacent  streams  afford 
excellent  trout  fishing.  Delightful  horseback  or  buggy  rides  conduct  the 
visitor  to  many  interesting  points  of  scenery  or  objects  of  curiosity,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Falls  of  the  San  Antonio,  and  the  Basaltic 
Cliff  on  the  Xorth  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river. 

The  "Big  Trees,"  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  were  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Dowd,  whilst  on  a  hunt  for  deer,  whose 
account  to  his  companions  of  what  he  had  seen,  upon  returning  to  camp, 
was  considered  fabulous  and  utterly  discredited  until  proved  by  actual 
measurement;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  old  Calfornians,  who  have  returned  to 
the   East;  after   having   spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  mines,  and    never 
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having  heard  of  the  "Trees,"  denounced  the  reports  and  descriptions  a 
"  humbug,"  when  hearing  of  them  there,  or  reading  the  sketches  reporters 
gave  of  them. 

Ninety-three  Trees  of  this  species  (not  including  those  of  one,  two  and 
three  years'  growth,)  are  now  standing,  and  are  all  found  within  an  area  of 
fifty  acres  of  the  valley.  They  are  evidently  a  gigantic  species  of  Cedar, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  growth,  bark  and  leaf;  according  to  botanists,  how- 
ever, they  belong  to  the  family  of  Taxodiums  and  have  justly  been  named 
"Washingtonia  Gigantia,"  and  are  beyond  doubt  the  most  stupendous 
vegetable  products  upon  earth.  The  foliage  bears  a- close  resemblance  to 
the  Cedar,  but  the  wood  proper  seems  to  be  more  akin  to  the  Redwood;  it 
is  probably  a  species  o±  Cedar. 

In  front  of  the  Hotel  (100  yards  distant,)  stands  the  stump  of  the  "Big 
Tree."  It  measures  96  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  7  feet  high  •  a  sec- 
tion of  two  feet  was  taken  from  this  stump,  also,  a  section  of  bark  50  feet 
long,  by  Capt.  Hanford,  and  carried  to  New  York  for  exhibition;  they  are 
now  in  Paris.  The  surface  of  the  stump  is  smooth  and  affords  ample  space 
for  22  persons  to  dance,  it  being  75  feet  in  circumference,  solid  timber. 
Theatrical  performances  have  also  been  given  upon  if  by  the  "  Chapman 
Family,"  in  May,  1855,  also,  the  "Robinson  Family,"  July  4, 1855.  This 
monster  Tree  was  cut  down  by  boring  with  augers  and  sawing  the  space 
between.  It  required  the  labor  of  five  men  twenty-five  days  to  effect  its 
fall,  the  tree  standing  so  nearly  perpendicular  that  a  wedge  and  battering 
ram  was  necessary  to  cause  its  fall  after  being  fully  cut  off.  Near  the 
stump  lies  a  section  of  the  trunk ;  this  is  25  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
long.  The  surface  of  this  section  is  profusely  covered  with  the  names  of 
visitors  desirous  to  leave  a  memorandum  of  their  visit  behind  them  upon 
the  noted  and  gigantic  tablet.  Genius  and  skill  have  put  forth  their  efforts 
in  this  rude  inscription  process.  Some  have  carved  their  initials  only — 
others,  with  pencil,  crayon  and  colors,  have  written  out  in  full  the 
name,  birchplaee,  and  titles,  if  owning  any — giving  evidence  of  the  little 
natural,  weak  points  of  human  egotism  so  common  a  characteristic  of  the 
human  family.  Nails,  leather,  pin  heads  have  each  been  used  to  describe 
the  visitor's  names  upon  the  venerable  stump.  On  one  section  were  names 
from  the  following  places :  Charleston,  England,  Ninth  Ward,  New 
York;  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming.  A  singular  accidental  grouping.  Beyond  lies 
the  immense  trunk  as  it  fell,  measuring  802  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
stump  to  its  extremity.  Upon  this  was  a  bar  room  and  ten  pin  alley,  stretch- 
ing along  its  upper  surface  for  a  distance  of  81  feet,  affording  ample  space 
for  two  alley  beds  side  by  side.  They  are  now  torn  down,  and  the  pro- 
prietors contemplate  a  different  disposal  of  the  surface  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  guests. 
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About  80  feet  from  this  stump  stand  the  "Two  Sentinels,"  each  over  300 
feet  high  and  the  larger  23  feet  in  diameter.  The  carriage  road  approach- 
ing the  Hotel  passess  directly  between  the  "Two  Sentinels."  South  of  the 
"  Sentinels,"  and  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  you  approach  them,  on  the  hill 
side  stands  a  tree  over  14  feet  in  diameter,  which  has  been  named  "  Old 
Dowd,"  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Grove. 

Starting  from  the  Hotel  we  enter  the  Grove  by  the  left-hand  carriage 
road.  After  walking  about  120  yards  we  pass  between  two  clusters  ;  those 
on  our  left  are  the  "Three  Sisters,"  near  a  tall  dead  tree  without  a  limb  or 
leaf,  which  measures  250  feet  in  height ;  the  largest  of  the  "  Sisters"  is  16 
feet  in  diameter  and  275  feet  high. 

Next  in  order  is  the  "Pride  of  the  Forest,"  66  feet  in  circumference,  a 
tall,  beautiful  tree,  of  elegant  appearance,  and  justly  deserving  the  title 

Seventy  yards  further  along,  to  our  right,  is  the  "  Eagle,"  18  feet  in 
diameter  and  300  feet  high.  On  the  same  side  of  the  road,  and  forty  feet 
from  this  stands  "Calaveras,"  20  feet  in  diameter  and  305  feet  high. 

Fifty  feet  from  this  stood  the  "Miners'  Cabin,"  which  was  blown  down 
during  a  tremendous  gale  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1860.  Its 
length  measures  319  feet.  The  "Miners'  Cabin"  was  21  feet  in  diameter 
Near  the  "Miners'  Cabin"  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  is  a 
beautiful  tree  of  magnificent  proportions  225  feet  high  and  30  feet  in 
diameter,  which  has  been  recently  named  "Lisle  Lester,"  by  a  gentleman 
from  Stockton,  complimentary  to  the  Editor  of  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

About  one  hundred  feet  further  along  stand  in  a  close  group,  275  feet 
high — the  "Three  Graces  ;"  about  90  feet  south  and  southeast  of  these  are 
two  young  trees  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
"Nightingale,"  about  20  feet  from  the  "Three  Graces,"  is  remarkable  lor 
vigor  of  growth. 

East  of  these,  some  sixty  feet,  standing  close  together,  are  two  young 
trees,  apparently  about  80  years  of  age,  and  the  stump  of  a  third  one,  re- 
markable for  its  peculiar  growth  of  new  wood  springing  out  at  the  top. 
These  two  have  been  named  "Annie"  and  "Eliza." 

The  next  noted  tree  is  the  "Pioneer  Cabin,"  32  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
top  has  been  broken  off*,  yet  it  is  280  feet  high.  One  hundred  feet  north 
of  this  is  the  "Quartette  Cluster."  The  highest  of  these  is  220  feet. — 
Sixty  feet  north  of  these  stands  an  unnamed  tree  13  feet  in  diameter  and 
280  feet  high.  "Adah"  and  "Mary"  stand  near  these,  on  either  hand  of 
the  road. 

These  ladies  were  the  first  who  ever  passed  through  the  Grove,  and 
these  two  trees  justly  bear  their  names.  There  are  many  trees  yet  un- 
named, and  visitors  desirous  of  giving  one  a  name  have  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing so,  provided  they  send  a  tablet  for  the  tree.  V 
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Near  the  "  Pioneer's  Cabin"  stands  four  very  perfect  trees  called  the 
"  Quartette."  Near  them  a  large,  tall,  and  quite  symetrical  tree  named 
"Bay  State." 

Passing  several  nameless  tree,  of  large  and  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree  which  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  80  feet  from  its 
root,  we  reach  the  "Hermit,"  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  beautiful  trees 
of  the  forest,  18  feet  diameter  and  320  feet  high.  About  150  yards  south- 
ward is  a  group  of  some  twenty  trees,  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  The  group  is  destributed  over  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
lies  within  the  irregular  circle  enclosed  by  the  road.  Among  this  group  is 
one  splendid  tree,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  lifting  its  head  above  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  group,  and  by  far  the  most  perfect  tree  in  the 
G-rove,  having  a  full,  graceful  foliage,  which  was  recently  named  "  Starr 
King."  A  marble  tablet  bearing  the  name,  will  be  sent  to  the  G-rove,  to 
be  affixed  on  the  tree. 

The  "  Mother  of  the  Forest"  comes  next.  Like  an  honest  matron,  she 
stands  shorn  of  her  youthful  beauty,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  South. 
She  has  been  stripp'd  of  her  bark, — 116  feet  upward — for  seven  years :  yet  a 
green  limb  may  be  noticed  near  the  top.  Her  height  is  327  feet;  circum- 
ference, (without  allowing  for  loss  of  bark,)  78  feet.  The  bark  was  taken 
to  England  in  1851,  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  Sydenham,  and  erected  there 
as  a  specimen  of  the  great  tree  in  her  fine  dimensions.  One  hundred  feet 
South  of  this  we  come  to  a  cluster  of  six  medium-sized  trees,  among  which 
the  most  noted  is  the  "  Salem  Witch."  One  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
southwest  from  the  "Salem  Witch"  stands  three  trees  growing  for  twenty 
feet  upward  one  stem.  They  measure  together  sixty  feet  circumference, 
and  have  been  named  the  "  Trinity." 

We  are  now  amidst  the  "  Family  Group,"  and  standing  near  the  up- 
rooted base  of  the  "Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  scene  is  grand  and  beauti- 
ful beyond  description;  the  venerable  "Father"  has  long  since  bowed  his 
head  in  the  dust,  yet  how  stupendous  even  in  his  ruin !  He  measures  112 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  can  be  traced  300  feet,  where  the 
trunk  was  broken  by  falling  against  another  tree ;  it  here  measures  18  feet 
in  diameter,  and  according  to  the  average  taper  of  the  other  trees,  this 
venerable  Giant  must  have  been  450  feet  in  height  when  standing.  A 
hollow  chamber  or  burnt  cavity  extends  through  the  trunk  200  feet,  large 
enough  for  a  person  to  ride  through  ;  near  its  base  a  never  failing  spring 
of  water  is  found ;  walking  upon  the  trunk  and  looking  from  its  uprooted 
base,  the  mind  can  scarce  conceive  its  prodigious  dimensions !  while  on 
either  hand  tower  his  giant  sons  and  daughters,  forming  the  most  impres- 
sive scene  in  the  forest.  To  the  right  of  the  "Father"  is  a  fine  tree  called 
"Victoria  Regena" — this  was  named  by  an  English  gentleman — near  this 
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are  two  beautiful  syrnetrical  trees  bearing  tbe  names  of  "  Sir  Jobn  Frank- 
lin" and  "Dr.  Kane  j"  tbe  latter  was  selected  and  named  by  Lady  Frank- 
lin. In  close  companionship  are  two  others,  known  as  "Lafayette"  and 
the  "Keystone  State." 

"  Hercules"  is  next  in  order,  once  one  of  ths  most  gigantic  trees  in  the 
Grove,  measuring  325  feet  high  and  97  feet  in  circumference.  On  Christ- 
mas, and  during  the  heavy  flood  of  1862,  it  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  to  the 
earth.  It  leaned  about  fifty  feet,  and  had  stood  like  a  proud  old  man, 
wrestling  tbe  storms  of  time  and  many  years,  with  dignifying  imposing. 

Directly  west  of  "Hercules"  are  three  very  fine  trees  standing  about  20 
feet  apart,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  "  Arbor  Yitse  Queen,,"  17  feet 
diameter  and  335  feet  high — tbe  loftiest  tree  standing  in  the  grove.— 
South  of  "Hercules,"  about  80 feet,  are  several  young  trees,  from  two  to 
four  feet  diameter.  Near  these  are  two  fallen  ones,  of  very  large  size, 
and  apparently  for  many  years  down.  South  of  "Hercules"  about  200 
yards  are  the  "Mother  and  Son,"  and  near  these  "General  Scott." 

Crossing  a  small  bridge,  under  which  runs  the  limpid  little  stream 
that  drains  the  G-rove,  we  observe  on  the  hill-side  the  "Old  Maid,"  and 
120  feet  from  her  the  "Old  Bachelor."  This  "Old  Maid"  is  60  feet 
around  her  waist  and  five  or  six  times  as  high  as  the  tallest  Brobdignag 
lass  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grulliver.  Just  above  the  "Old  Bachelor,"  in 
solemn  grandeur  stands  tbe  "Old  Kentucky''  on  the  side  hill,  with  a 
fair,  healthy  foliage. 

We  next  come  to  the  "Siamese  Twins,"  and  a  nameless  tree  standing 
opposite  them,  310  feet  high.  Close  to  the  "Twins"  is  a  mammoth  tree 
called  "Daniel  Webster."  This  was  named  by  a  young  man  who  was  after- 
wards in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  who  daringly  crossed  the  lines  at 
night,  after  the  battle,  to  carry  off  the  body  of  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of 
Daniel  Webster.  His  name  was  Arthur  Dahone,  a  native  of  Boston.  He 
since  expired  in  battle,  fearfully  mangled  and  torn. 

West  of  this  tree  is  the  "Granite  State,"  18  feet  in  diameter  and  300 
feet  high.  Close  at  hand  is  a  group  of  three  which  have  not  been 
named,  all  very  large  and  beautiful  trees. 

The  "Horseback  Bide"  we  reach  next.  This  is  an  old  fallen  trunk  of 
150  feet  in  length,  hollowed  out  by  the  fires  which  have  in  days  gone  by 
raged  through  the  forest;  the  cavity  is  12  feet  in  the  clear,  in  the  narrow- 
est place,  and  persons  are  accustomed  to  ride  through  on  horseback  a  dis- 
tance of  75  feet.     The  roof  has  recently  fallen,  and  the  ride  is  destroyed. 

Passing  onwards  we  observe  several  Yew  trees ;  from  this  timber  the 
Indians  construct  their  bows,  it  being  exceedingly  close-grained  and  elastic. 
The  next  group  embraces  "  Vermont, "  the  "  Empire  State,"  "  Old 
Dominions,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     The  "George  Washington,"  300 
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feet  high,  named  June  11,  1860,  is  near  these — a  tree  21  feet  in  diameter 
Twenty  feet  from  it  stands  "The  Leaning  Tower,"  and  near  these  two, 
from  30  to  100  feet  off  the  road,  are  several  quite  young  trees.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  road  we  observe  the  "Beauty  of  the  Forest,"  a  magnificent 
tree,  without  a  blemish  in  its  growth,  and  300  feet  high.  Near  it  stand 
two  young  trees  about  six  feet  each  in  diameter.  This  brings  us  to  the 
southern  verge  of  the  forest,  in  sight  of  the  Hotel,  and  with  the  "Two 
Sentinels"  looming  gradually  up  right  before  us.  Beyond  the  "Sentinels," 
standing  in  the  large  field  to  the  south  of  the  main  carriage  road  is  a  single 
small  tree  of  the  same  species,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  section  of  the  stump  first  described  is  ascended  by  means  of  steps 
erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  estimated  by  a  lumber  dealer  that  the  sec- 
tion contains  72,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  that  a  section  of  21  feet  of  the 
tree  would  would  make  77,000  feet  of  lumber. 

During  the  present  season  many  additions  will  be  made  to  the  grounds 
— new  walks  will  be  formed  and  the  entire  grounds  refitted  and  ornamented. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  which  has  been  correctly  given  from 
personal  observation  and  authenticated  statistics,  the  reader  will  readily 
conceive  the  enormous  magnitude  of  these  monster  mountain  sentinels. — 
Fancy  such  a  scene  upon  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Sierra  Navada  moun- 
tains, with  a  deep,  dark  forest  of  pines,  making  the  vision  limited 
in  every  direction,  with  its  mighty  shades,  and  amid  them  in  perfect 
grandeur,  looming  up  like  mighty  monuments,  the  massive  "Trees"  of  un- 
known age,  speaking  in  their  impressive  presence  of  the  gigantic  power 
that  brought  them  forth.  Aside  from  the  "Big  Trees,"  as  a  natural  won- 
der, it  is  a  fine  resort  and  resting  place.  Away  from  the  cramped  walls, 
dusty  streets  and  noisy  commotion  of  a  city — far  up  on  the  majestic  moun- 
tains, in  a  deep,  wild  forest  of  murmuring,  peaceful  pines,  one  finds  a  quietude 
and  rest  bordering  much  upon  peaceful  sublimity.  The  very  silence 
of  the  place  is  inspiring — the  wildness  of  the  spot  inspiriting,  and  the  gently 
breathing  air,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  evergreen  trees  has  a  happy, 
cheertul,  restful  influence  over  the  mind.  The  heart  grows  better  in  such 
a  spot — more  gentle,  more  human,  more  kindly  sensitive,  truer  to  its  na- 
tural impulse,  and  draws  nearer  to  its  G-od. 

The  present  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  lively  one  at  the  "Trees."  Visitors 
have  already  opened  the  season,  it  being  such  delightful  weather,  as  well 
as  well  as  unnatural  for  the  time  of  the  year.  Instead  of  snow,  as  is  custom- 
ary, that  section  of  the  State  has  been  enlivened  by  a  semblance  of  April 
weather. 


The  truly  great  are  humble,  as  those  ears  of  corn  and  boughs  of  trees 
that  are  best  laden  bend  lowest. 


r 
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Something  Dry. —  Charity  is  something  too  "dry,"  too  "stale,"  to  write  about.  It 
is  wisdom,  crowned  author  !  Perhaps  it  may  be  to  you  and  the  "stale,"  "dry,"  "old" 
number-one  large  I  class  of  single  individuals,  who  are  afraid  of  meeting  opinions  and 
substantiating  their  own  ;  but  it  is  directly  the  reverse,  to  those  who  need  it  and  are 
obliged  to  beg  for  it ;  and  now  and  then  fail  to  get  a  loan  in  that  bank.  It  is  that  of 
which  the  poor,  debased,  the  unfortunate,  need  so  much,  and  of  which  they  receive  so 
little — which  the  world  and  society  seldom  give,  yet  ought  to  freely  use,  and  sometimes 
need  themselves.  That  which  the  world  needs  so  much  of— which  all  classes  cannot  exist 
without,  and  is  the  only  true  secret  that  binds  together  the  efforts  of  any  benevolent  order, 
class,  or  brotherhood,  as  well  as  the  only  true  element  of  the  success  and  prosperity  of  all 
creeds  and  beliefs.  It  is  the  kind  cloak  which  adorns  the  world,  and  the  virtue  which 
balances  it ;  for  without  it  there  would  be  neither  law  or  justice. 

There  is  no  form  of  vice  ;  not  a  human  being, — man  or  woman — so  low  in  sin  or  degra- 
dation, but  deserves  a  little  charity.  It  is  so  patient,  so  liberal,  so  forgiving  and  forbear- 
ing. It  crowns  with  beautiful  effect  every  poor  object  of  misfortune,  and  adorns  the  giver. 
There  is  not  a  human  being  so  fallen  but  down  in  the  heart  somewhere  there  is  a  tender 
chord  which,  if  rightly  touched,  will  respond  to  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  There  is  not 
a  woman  so  degraded  but  she  merits  pity  and  charity ;  and  of  all  the  unfortunate  females 
of  this  world  more  than  half  of  them  commenced  their  downward  career  from  aothing 
else  but  poverty  and  the  want  of  money.  More  from  the  need  of  suitable  employment  and 
the  pay  for  it,  than  anything  else.  It  is  not  natural  for  the  female  character  to  become 
debased  and  degraded  ;  its  purest  natural  feature  is  elevation  and  refinement ;  and  more 
women  have  forsaken  the  standard  of  true  womanhood  through  want  and  the  means  of  a 
livelihood,  and  have  been  "spurned  by  contumely"  by  an  uncharitable  world  which, 
instead  of  offering  protection  and  a  means  of  reform,  has  censured,  spurned,  and  hurled 
her  from  its  sympathy,  and  then  despised  her  for  the  misfortune. 

"  Alas  !  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  ; — 

Oh  !  it  was  pitiful, 

Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home,  had  she  none." 
How  many,  both  male  and  female,  have  come  from  the  father's  blessing  and  the  mother's 
kiss,  to  this  golden-hope  State,  to  meet  a  more  prosperous  Fate,  and  have  fallen  step  by 
step  into  graded  evils,  below  the  lowest  gradeof  society  ;  below  the  holymemory  of  father 
and  mother,  until  crime  and  shame  set  its  heavy  signet  upon  their  blackened  characters. 
For  all  the  crime,  for  all  the  sin,  all  the  errors,  "  a  man  is  a  man  for  a'  that  "  and  "a 
woman  a  woman  for  a'  that." 

I  would  defend  a  woman,  I  would  extend  my  charity  to  her  as  long  as  one  particle  of 
womanhood  was  left  within  her  heart,  in  spite  of  friends  or  opinion.  Just  as  long  as  she 
is  a  woman  I  would  have  charity  for  her,  if  the  whole  world  discard  me  !  I  care  not  how 
deepher  sin,  how  great] her  misfortune,  how  low  she  has  fallen,    how  far  over  the  brink 
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of  ruin  she  may  have  gone,  if  I  find  one  trace  of  the  woman  within  her  blackened  char- 
acter and  nature,  I  will  pity  her ;  I  will  aid  or  befriend  her  in  the  face  of  the  entire 
world  j  and  while  I  would  not  tolerate  her  evil  behaviour,  I  would  leave  with  meekness 

Her  sins  with  her  Saviour." 

We  cannot  limit  our  charity  ;  it  must  go  as  far  as  vice  ever  led  its  poor  wayward  vic- 
tim, and  there  do  its  holy  charitable  work.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the 
human  character  than  the  exercise  of  this  angel  given  virtue.  There  is  many  a  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs"  in  this  world  ;  many  an  unfortunate  "perishing  gloomily"  for  the  want  of  a 
little  Christian  charity  and  pity.  Many  a  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  sung  in  our  midst  \ ; 
many  a  place  where  we  all  can  "cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  it  will  injure 
neither  health  or  pocket,  if  it  does  not  return  to  us  "  an  hundred  fold"  the  very  next 
day." 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PRESS. 

A  stranger  going  to  a  strange  land  judges  its  people,  its  tastes  and  interests,  by  its 
Press,  to  a  great  extent ;  but  an  Editor,  long  accustomed  to  turn  over  the  exchanges  of 
different  States,  reviews  the  literature  of  a  strange  State  with  much  different  motives  and 
views.  He  forms  likes  and  respect  by  the  tone  of  the  controlling  principles  evident  in  the 
different  publications.  He  likes  a  paper  for  its  strength,  its  honor  and  its  principle  ;  cr 
for  its  wit,  humour,  sentiment  and  worth,  of  whatever  cast  it  may  be,  provided  he  find  in 
it  those  powers  and  principles  which  testify  of  either  good  of  soul  or  brilliancy  of  intel- 
lect. 

The  Press  of  San  Francisco  combines  very  much  of  what  might  be  termed,  "  no-name- 
talent  " — in  other  words,  "  a  mild  gentleness  of  intellect,  easily  trained  to  any  lattice- 
work of  favor  or  partiality  as  might  suit  the  popular  demand.  Money,  gain,  and  lucre, 
are  the  main  springs  of  daily  literature  with  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  daily  Press.  Prin- 
ciple is  a  very  mild  symptom  of  Editorial  life.  It  is  quite  meek  and  tender  ;  and  certainly 
is  not  active  enough  to  be  guilty  of  bringing  any  charges  of  vigorous  vitality  brought 
upon  the  fame  of  the  craft.  Principle  is  not  a  positive  element  in  the  sacred  editorial 
breast,  but  like  Agrippa,  they  are  in  that  easy,  delightful  condition  where  they  are  ready 
to  be  '  almost  persuaded'  to  whatever  will  pay  the  best.  The  Alta  has  claim  upon  the 
loving  kindness  and  patronago  of  the  people,  from  its  old  age  and  goodly  dimensions  j 
"its  reputation  as  a  local  sheet  has  never  been  so  low  in  the  gutter  of  littleness  as  to  fill 
its  columns  with  personal  invectives,  and  general  meanness  ;  such  as  vague  gossip  and 
uncalled-for  personalities.  Its  liberality  as  an  organ  of  the  Press  is  worthy  of  it :  its  ex- 
tensive patronage  gives  it  character  and  favor.  As  a  representative  of  any  political  party 
— like  its  sisters — its  greatest  praise  is  silence  or  censure.  It  wears  one  of  those  adapta- 
tion coats,  easily  fitted  ;  easily  shifted  ,  easily  worn,  and  made  to  look  well  on  either  side. 
It  has  no  right  or  wrong  side,  but  can  be  turned  inside-out  andoutside-in  to  suit  the  favor 
of  a  frowning  or  a  smiling  public. 

A  new  paper  called  the  "  Daily  Flag,"  contains  more  true  ability  and  talent  than  the 
older  papers  of  the  city.  It  may  prove  to  be  what  has  been  so  long  needed — a  live,  able, 
political  sheet.  The  "  Democratic  Press  "  is  controlled  by  a  man  whose  editorial  ability 
takes  precedence — although  the  character  of  the  politic  side  of  the  "Press"  is  both  un- 
popular and  not  of  our  view,  yet  when  we  weigh  talent  alone,  Beriah  Brown  is  by  far  the 
heavier.  His  bitterness  is  acidity  in  the  extreme.  The  Morning  Call,  Journal,  and 
Bulletin,  compose  the  rest  of  the  daily  Press  of  the  city. 

Of  weekly  papers  there  are  by  far  too  many.  The  Era  and  Mercury  taking  the  lead  in 
light  literature,  and  contending  for  popularity  as  well  as  space  ;  both  of  these  organs  are 
Sunday  papers.  The  "  Golden  Era""  is  a  name  so  significant  of  beauty  and  merit  that 
one  can  hardly  think  of  it  without  combining  with  the  thought,  Purity,  Truth,  and  Beau- 
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ty.  California  is  famous  for  extravagant  names.  The  most  beautiful  and  most  symbolic 
are  woven  around  the  roughest  and  most  uncouth  objects.  The  Era  has  a  brace  of  con- 
tributors whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  whose  produc- 
tions do  very  much  towards  enhancing  its  interests.  The  matter  proper  is  generally  de- 
faced by  evident  repetition,  whether  censurable  to  writers  or  editors,  is  a  question.  Too 
many  descriptions,  rainbow-tinted,  of  the  oft-repeated  incidents  and  places  fill  iux±he 
columns.  It  has  a  fine  circulation  and  support,  but  fails  to  reach  the  highest  turrets  of 
paper  literature.  Tessa  Ardenne  is  the  redeeming  local  writer  of  the  Era.  She  has  heart, 
soul  and  sense.  Her  criticism  upon  Miss  Adah  Menken  is  a  fair  exponent  of  a  true  soul  ; 
she  fails  to  find  evil  in  true  dramatic  Art,  and  condemns  with  good  reason,  this  absurd, 
ridiculous  hue  and  cry  of  pure-minded  men  who  have  sat  evening  after  evening  at  Ma- 
guires  Opera  House,  applauding  with  feet,  and  hands,  and  voice,  the  Mazeppa,  French 
Spy,  and  Black  Eyed  Susan,  and  have  the  next  day  most  inhumanly,  meanly,  and  in  a 
most  contemptible  manner  falsified  and  perverted  every  act,  and  told  some  of  the  blackest 
lies  about  Miss  Menken  that  mouth  could  utter  or  man  invent.  An  impure  fountain  emits 
impure  water  :  and  the  evil  which  has  so  great  and  eoncealed  a  hold  upon  some  minds 
evinces  itself  in  the  perversion  they  give  to  everything  under  their  notice.  Here's  our 
hand  Tessa  Ardenne,  while  will  not  uphold  a  wrong  we  will  at  least  have  mercy  and  render 
justice. 

The  Sunday  Mercury  makes  more  pretensions,  and  a  better  appearance  Its  Editor,  in 
remarking  upon  the  weakness  of  one  of  the  city  organs,  remarked  of  his  own  sheet, — 
"  that  it  was  the  most  readable  paper  in  America.  The  evident  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  one  whe  holds  the  scissors  in  the  Mercury  Office  is  quite  commendable.  All 
of  the  selections  are  new,  rich,  and  racy ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  Mercury  is  always  of  the 
highest  character — it  is  well  worthy  of  the  very  best  of  support,  and  ranks  the  first  paper 
on  the  coast. 

The  "  California  Ledger"  is  a  sheet  of  small  size  and  good  circulation.  G.  Dinsmore, 
the  Editor,  is  deserving  of  a  different  position,  however.  His  literary  ability  is  of  a  cast 
meritorious  and  experienced  and  is  worthy  of  a  better  channel  through  which  to  interest 
the  public. 

"  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press"  is  a  sheet  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  worth  ;  it  com- 
pares with  the  "Scientific  American"  to  great  advantage.  That  sheet  makes  its  general 
quotations  and  paragraphs  from  the  ''California  Mining  Press." 

The  "Wine,  Wool  and  Stock  Journal,"  as  an  agricultural  paper,  is  indeed  a  most  valu- 
able periodical.  This  and  the  "Scientific  Press"  are  two  of  the  most  useful  and  worthy 
members  of  the  "Press,"  although  devoted  to  individual  objects  and  special  channels. 

The  "Police  Gazette,"  and  "Spirit  of  the  Times"  are  fine  counterparts  of  similer  Atlan- 
tic sheets,  and  in  embryo  bid  fair  to  eclipse  them. 

The  Daily  and  Weekly  Press  are  highly  noted  for  a  marked  tendency  to  exclude  courtesy 
from  their  pages — there  are  but  two  or  three  exceptions. 

Typographically,  the  papers  of  San  Francisco  are  very  much  superior  to  other  Boston 
or  Kew  York  publications — a  fact  neticable  at  the  East,  and  for  which  we  get  due  credit. 
The  religious  sheets  of  the  city  are  inferior  to  none  in  America.  For  a  city  of  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  supports  so  well  so  large  a  number  of  publications  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  general  "Press,"  the  thrift  of  the  business  generally  puts  older 
cities  to  blush. 

A  new  paper  called  the  "  Golden  Gate"  is  about  to  be  started  in  Sacramento,  to  be  un- 
der the  editorial  care  of  Mrs.  Frances  H.  McDougall,  who  is  better  known  as  "  Fanny 
Green."  The  reputation  of  this  lady  is  far  above  £.ny  other  lady  on  the  coast,  and  equal 
to  any  in  America.  This  is  not  undue  piaise  ;  one  has  but  to  read  her  "Shar-inah  to 
find  the  prooof  of  this  assertion.  Her  productions,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  are  read 
with  avidity  by  all  classes   of  readers.     The  new  paper  to  be  started   opens  with  a  most 
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attractive  name  and  nattering  prospects.  The  prospectus  closes  with  this  remark : 
"And  thus  we  open  wide  'The  Golden  Gate'— that  is,  the  gate  of  Purity,  of  Beauty,  of 
Truth  ;  enter  with  us  into  the  newness  of  life  which  it  unfolds."  The  price  of  subscrip- 
tion per  year  is  four  dollars. 

"  Lyrics  of  Loyalty"  is  a  gem  of  a  book  just  published,  containing  patriotic  poems 
of  inspiration  from  some  of  our  best  authors.  Some  of  Geo.  Bokcr's  best  lyrics  are  among 
the  contents.     It  can  be  had  of  Roman  &  Co. 

"  The  Character  of  the  Gentleman"  is  a  fine  work  of  grand  ability  and  of  value  to  every 
library.  It  is  plain,  truthful,  and  pointed,  evincing  energy  and  principle  as  well  as  faith- 
It  is  a  good  book — and  when  we  say  that  we  have  said  everything.  This  is  to  be  had  of 
Roman,  also. 

Roman  has  anew  supply  of  children's  books  of  a  very  fine  character — bound  in  red  and 
gilt.  "The  Diamond  Broach,"  and  several  others  which  we  have  read  give  us  an  idea  of 
their  merits.  All  the  young  people  must  go  to  Roman's  and  select  from  the  gems  he  has 
received.     Next  month  we  shall  give  full  reviews  of  some  other  books. 

"  Honor  to  Whoji  Honor  is  Due." — A  word  of  gratitude  is  due  to  some  of  the  old 
contributors  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  their  long  services  and  valuable  labors.  For 
many  years  the  name  of  Dr.  Kellogg  has  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Hesperian  " 
and  the  "Pacific  Monthly  ;"  he  is  known  to  them  not  as  a  causal  writer  or  a  narrator,  but 
as  a  deep  thinker  and  a  scientific  man,  whose  productions  are  well  worth  the  of  reward 
to  the  reader,  and  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  scientific  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
and  laudable  desire  .to  build  up  and  sustain  a  first  class  magazine  on  this  coast  he 
would  not  have  spent  the  time  to  prepare  his  illustrations  or  even  given  the  articles 
without  the  highest  pay  for  them.  He  has  added  to  the  botanical  history  of  California  the 
most  important  discoveries  and  illustrations ;  he  has  done  more  in  this  one  branch  of 
science  for  California  than  any  other  person ;  and  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  are  under  ob- 
ligations to  Dr.  Kellogg  for  the  choice  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  Flora  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  have  added  so  much  to  the  merits  of  the  "Hesperian"  in  former  days,  and 
the  present  Pacific  Monthly. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cooper  has  recently  furnished  us  with  valuable  articles  of  a  similar  character, 
save  they  belong  properly  to  the  Fish  world.  He  will  continue  to  furnish  us  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  feel  as  grateful  as  ourselves. 

Our  Artist. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Baker,  our  Artist  is  deserving  of  some  unusual  credit  for 
the  very  neat  and  finely  cut  engravings  which  illustrate  our  Pictures  of  California.  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  in  San  Francisco  some  years  and  he  has  received  more  than  one  premium 
from  the  State  fairs  for  his  truly  elegant  workmanship.  The  cuts  of  Seal  Rock  and  tho 
Broderick  monument  in  our  March  number,  were  artistic,  life-like  and  finely  executed — 
we  have  received  more  orders  for  copies  of  that  number  than  we  can  possibly  fill,  and 
most  of  them  are  wanted  for  the  illustrations.  The  engravings  of  this  month  are  still 
better  ;  the  pictures  of  Fort  Point  are  really  exquisite  and  naturally  perfect.  Persons 
wishing  to  send  home  pictures  of  California,  cannot  do  better,  than  to  subscribe  for  our 
Magazine  containing  Mr.  Baker's  engravings. 

Female  Typographical  Union. — A  Female  Typographical  Union  was  urganized 
April  25th  1864  in  this  city.  Miss  Mary  M'Gee,  President  D.  S.  Cutter,  Secretary  ; 
Miss  Emma  Goodale,  Treasurer  ;  Lisle  Lester,  Mary  E.  Parker,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Schenk, 
Wm.  B.  Ludlow,  Executive  Committee  ;  Mr.  Tenat,  Geo.  A.  Sprague,  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 
M'Dougal,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Finances. 

This  "  Union  "  is  established  for  the  protection  of  female  compositers  and  gentleman 
desiring  to  attain  employment  in  an  honorable  manner.  The  By-Laws  of  the  "Union" 
will  be  printed  in  a  few  days.     The  "  Union  "  was  organized  with  a  large  membership. 


(Rrttor'a  StMoarft. 


REPORTS    0£    SPECIAL    COMMITTEES. 

The  Assembly  has  closed  up,  sold  out,  gone  into  other  business,  and  its  late  members 
shed  its  last  Teare,  which  ere  this  is  dried  up. 

"  Lisle  Lester  has  been  presented  with  a  foot  in  a  Washoe  claim."  Yes  we  believe  she 
has,  and  expects  to  have  two  feet  soon, — unassesable,  and  paying  dividends. 

"  Adah  Menken,  Emma  Hardinge,  and  Lisle  Lester,  are  going  to  Australia."  Thank 
you  !  please  pay  our  passage  and  pack  our  trunk  ;  how  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  Aus  • 
tralia  ? 

The  "  Pacific  Monthly  "  and  the  '  Mercury  '  are  going  to  be  consolidated."  Are  we, 
indeed?  how  the  "  Mercury  "  will  feel  complimented  !  what  brilliant  prospect  in  view  for 
us  all.  Please  subscribe  for  the  consolidation — price,  $8,00  in  gold,  or  §10,000  in  Green- 
backs. 

Mortality  a  Question. — "  A  man  named  Teakle  shot  J.  Walter  Walsh  near  the 
the  Bank  Exchange,  at 2  o'clock  P.  m.  to-day.  Wound  supposed  mortal."  Very  strange 
it  should  be  mortal ;  what  else  could  it  be,  immortal?  However  if  shooting  a  dog  or  any 
other  animal  it  would  be  rather  of  a  canine,  dogal  affair ;  ergo,  is  it,  this  one  particu- 
lar case  now  pending  before  the  judicatory  judiciousness  of  the  juggling  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion of  justice's  julip  juggernaut  of  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  a  mortal  or  a  dogal  affair 
of  honor  or  justice,  of  merit  or  reward,  or  of  any  other  nature,  save  a  right  one,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  laws  of  pay  unto  me  all  that  I  have  done  unto  you,  with  a  round  interest, 
and  quicker  than  chain  lightning.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  somebody  in  this  case 
came  very  near  getting  their  varieties. 

KEARNEY   STREET. 

Kearny  Street  in  Mourning. — Every  other  window  on  Kearny  street  speaks  of  the 
loss  of  Whiskers — "Whiskers  Dyed,"  is  seen  all  along  the  street,  of  what  desease 
is  not  yet  learned,  but  appeared  to  be  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  as  the  corpse  turned  very  black- 

How  wits  are  sunk. — There  is  a  beer  saloon  on  the  everlasting  Kearny  street,  having 
for  a  sign  an  imitation  of  a  huge  beer  mug  overflowing  with  foaming  nectar  nnd  the  name 
of  W.  Sinkwitz  as  proprietor  in  chief,  in  very  stickey  looking  letters  just  under  it.  This 
is  decidedly  the  most  suggestive  name  for  a  beer  saloon  we  ever  saw.  It  is  easily  read 
and  quite  appropriate  too.  Double  you,  sink  your  wits  in  beer ;  and  there  is  every  probi- 
lity,  more  wits  than  a  few  have  been  sunk  there  and  are  still  sinking.  Sinkwitz,  pretty 
good  sign  1 

Answered. — The  question  has  been  asked  if  we  will  take  back  No's,  of  the  "  Pacific 
Monthly,"  for  a  new  subscription  ?  We  shall  have  to  decline  this  valuable  offer,  as  it 
would  not  be  a  very  lucrative  business.  If  we  could  buy  paper,  pay  rent,  printers,  and 
the  Binders  with  old  Magazines,  we  would  do  so  cheerfully,  willingly,  gladly  !  When 
we  advertised  for  back  No's.,  we  did  not  expect  to  receive  them  as  subscription  fees — but 
to  pay  for  them,  the  regular  price  per  copy.  As  we  are  a  new  Californian,  green  and  un- 
initiated into  all  the  various  devices  and  ways  of  business  on  this  sunset  coast,  we  may 
be  guilty  of  gross  impoliteness  to  refuse  so  genteal  and  valuable  offer  ;  but  please  excuse 
us — we  much  prefer  three  dollars  to  old  magazines. 

The  office  of  the  "  Pacific  Monthly  "  has  been  removed  to  the  corner  of  Sansome  and 
Jackson  streets,  in  the  Phoenix  Building,  Rooms  18  and  19 — please  remember. 
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Post  Office  Outrage. — The  following  effusion  so  gallantly  showered  upon  our  beau- 
tiful head,  came  inside  of  a  newspaper  from  Copper  City  a  few  days  since.  If  Government 
hereafter  cannot  look  out  for  its  own  steals  we  shall  not  be  loyal  enough  so  inform  them; 
and  if  this  Foard,  of  the  Mercury,  does  not  give  us  the  name  of  our  poetical  at  Copper 
City  we  shall  demand  redress-  We  can  but  say  to  the  Editor,  the  affection  is  mutual, 
please  send  us  another  poem  : 

"PLEASE  X." 
Will  the  "gentle  Lisle"  a  favor  confer, 

And  exchange  with  the  Pioneer ! 
Don't  tell  of  it,  pray,  but  I  must  aver 
Tour  "Monthly"  to  me  is  dear. 

We've  gold  and  silver  within  our  hills, 

Fair  flowers  gem  each  plain, 
But  your  gems  of  thought  far  brighter  are 

Than  flowers,  or  golden  "  vein.  " 
[Mighty   Guy /] 

The  cunning  page  upon  your  desk, 

As  it  seemingly  senseless  lies, 
Must  steal,  as  you  pen  each  glowing  line, 

The  radiance  that  fills  your  eyes; 
[  Please  Fan   Us  !  ] 
And,  like  the  polished  mirror  of  steel, 

When  held  to  the  public  view, 
It  reflects  each  thought  in  the  radiant  garb 

It  cunningly  stole  from  you. 
I  Bear  Me  !  ] 
And,  if  you'd  like  to  know  whose  pen 

Tou  have  inspired  so  well, 
Go  ask  Mr.  Foard,  of  the  Mercury, 

And  my  name  to  you  he'll  tell. 

Rttby  Valley. — This  valley  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  or  Utah  Territory,  being  no 
less  than  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  wide.  Some  portions 
of  it  contain  good  agricultural  land,  and  a  great  part  well  watered,  with  excellent  stock 
ranges.  Farming  land,  timber  tracts  and  mill  privileges  are  being  rapidly  taken  up  in  all 
directions,  for  thirty  miles  each  way,  and  before  the  next  six  months  roll  round  may  be 
seen  the  quartz  and  saw-mill  in  full  blast,  where  but  a  very  short  time  ago  the  hostile 
Goshute  lay  concealed  behind  rocks,  waiting  with  rifle  in  hand,  to  slay  the  driver  of  the 
coaeh  and  passengers — provided  there  did  not  happen  to  be  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  blue- 
coats  aboard  with  the  "  white  muskets,"  as  they  call  them,  for  its  protection. 

Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Steptoe  can  now  be  see  quite  a  number  of  their  skeletons  ly- 
ing exposed  to  the  air— the  compliments  of  a  detachment  of  Company  E,  3d  Infantry,  C. 
V.,  paid  them  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  a  night's  march  of 
twenty  miles.  Forty  miles  to  the  southeast  may  be  seen  sixty-three  more  of  them  in  the 
same  fix,  the  compliments  of  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry,  C.  V.,  the  result  of  a  fight 
which  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to  the  other.  Many  others  lay  scattered  in  this 
portion  of  Utah,  having  been  similarly  complimented  the  past  season,  by  the  same  men. — 
They  will  be  visited  in  like  manner  this  season,  should  they  commit  any  more  depreda- 
tions." 

It  is  reported  that  two-hundred  feet  in  the  famous  Moss  lead,  Colorado,  has  been  sold 
for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 


IODINE   WATER. 


IODINE  WATER  IS  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT    DISCOVERY 

of  modern  chemistry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  influence  as  a 
remedial  agent.  Iodine  has  been  considered  the  most  useful  article  in  Me- 
teria  Medica,  and  many  of  the  most  scientific  and  practical  chemists  and 
physicians  have  investigated  its  effects  upon  the  human  system.  It  is  to 
act  upon  the 

HEART,     LIVER,    KIDNEYS.    DIGESTIVE    ORGANS  AND 

aLAJSTILTJEAJR  SYSTEM. 

and  to  have  great  centre  over  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS.  Notwith- 
standing the  zeal  and  ability  which  have  been  devoted  to  its  investigation , 
it  remained  almost  useless,  untill  Dr.  Henry  Anders,  a  physician  and  chem- 
ist of  New  York,  after  years  of  patient  labor  and  experiment,  discovered  a 
chemical  process  which  enabled  him  to  dissolve 

PURE  IODINE  IN  PURE  WATER 

without  a  solvent.  This,  considered  impossible  by  the  scientific  world,  is 
attested  by  certificates  of  analysis  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Chilton  of  this  city,  and 
prof.  Booth,  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia.  The  importance  of  this  discovery 
was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Faculty  that  it  was  published  in  the  Med- 
ical Journals,  and  its  use  re  comended  to  practitioners  (see  "  American 
Medical  Monthly/'  July  6, 1856,  page  76.) 

This  valuable  medicine  is  now  available  to  the  public  for  the  cures  of 
SCROFULA  in  all  its  manifold  forms,-  CONSUMPTION,  CANCER, 
HEART,  LIYER  and  KIDNEY  Diseases,  RHEUMATISM,  NEU- 
RALGIA, NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS,  DYSPEPSIA  &  BRONCHITIS. 

A.S  ^l  TONIC, 

Its  operation  is  evinced  by  strengthening  the  digestive  organs  and  increa- 
sing the  appetite.  In  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation  and  Debility  au  in- 
creased nutrition  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  employment  of  Iodine.  The 
patient  recovers  flesh,  strength  and  color ;  hitherto  pale,  relaxed  and  feeble, 
they  become  full,  strong  and  florid. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  bottle. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  An- 
ders &  Co.,  Physicians  and  Chemists,  New  York. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  AND  DEAN. 
401  &  403  Battery,  corner  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco. 


DR.    SCHfiNCE?S 


PULMONIC    SYRUP, 

For  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoareseuess,  Bronchitis, 

and  all  Pulmonary  Complaints. 


The  success  of  this  celebrated  Medicine,  in  the  cure  of  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION,  is  now  too  well  established  to  admit  o  skepticism.  It  is 
a  certain  and  unfailing  remedy.  Because  its  action  upon  the  diseased  res- 
piratory organs  is  prompt  and  effective,  speedily  expelling  therefrom  all 
corrupt  and  vicious  humors,  and  giving  a  healthy  tone  to  the  entire  system 
by  puaifying  the  blood,  and  reinvigorating  the  vital  powrs. 

HOW  IMPORTANT 

It  is  for  consumptive  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  cure  before 
decomposition  of  the  lungs  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  recovery  hope- 
less. 

Schenck's  Pulmonic  Syrup 

Has  cured  more  persons  suffering  with  disease  of  the  lungs  than  any  other 
medicine.  This  preparation  has  been  before  the  public  for  more  tharj  thir- 
ty years,  and  has  maintained  its  popularity,  enduring  the  test  of  innumer- 
able trials,  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  It  now  enjoys  an  establish- 
ed reputation,  and  its  claims  to  public  favor  and  confidence  admit  of  no 
dispute. 

used  by  DR.  SCHENCK,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  medicine,  are  : 

1.  SCHENCK's  Pulmonic  Syrup,  which  heals  abscesses  of  the  lungs, 
prevents  the  unhealthy  secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  removes  from 
them  those  accumulations  of  morbid  matter  which  cause  oppression  of  the 
breast,  difficulty  of  breathing,  etc.  It  likewise  soothes  those  irritations  of 
the  respiratory  organs  which  produce  coughs,  and  which,  if  neglected,  are 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  consumption 

2.  SCHENCK'S  sea  weed  tonic,  an  infallible  cure  for  Dyspepsia,  with 
which  disease  Consumption  is  often  complicated.  The  Sea  Weed  Tonic 
strengthens  the  system,  gfves  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  is  often  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Complaints. 

3.  SCHENCK'S  Mandrake  PILLS,  a  vegetable  substitute  for  calomel, 
more  efficacious  than  the  latter  as  an  alterative,  and  perfectly  harmless  in 
their  operation.  The  Mandrake  Pills  act  on  the  liver,  contract  its  secre- 
tions, and  thus  prevent  that  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  which  produces 
scrofulous  disease,  liver  complaint,  pulmonary  consumption,  etc. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr.  J.  H.  SCHENCK,  Philadelphia. 

HOSTETTER,  SMITH  &  DEAN, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
401  &  403ry,     Battecorner  Clay  st.,  San  Francico. 
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THE  FLORENCE  I 

A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 


THIS    CELEBRATED  NEW    SEWING  MACHINE   IS  ACKNOWLEDGED   TO 
BE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD ! 
It  makes  four  distinct  Stitches  !    It  feeds  the  work  either  way  ! 
Will  sew  over  the  heaviest  seams  without  change  of  tension     It  seldom,  if  ever, 
drops  a  stitch ! 

It  sews  with  silk  or  cotton  thread,  equally  well !  It  runs  LIGHTLY,  sews  RA 
PIDLY,  and  is  almost  NOISELESS !  It  does  the  heaviest  or  finest  work,  with 
equal  facility ! 

IT   MAKES  A  STITCH   ALIKE   ON  BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE  FABRIC,  USING 
ONLY  HALF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THREAD  NECESSARY  FOR 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  CHAIN-STITCH  MACHINES ! 
While  it  possesses  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  of  others,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  any  and  all  of  them,  the  FLORENCE  is  sold  at  corresponding  prices 
with  other  first-class  Machines.    We 

to  be  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  and  will  give  a  WRITTEN  WARRANTY  if  required 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  CIRCULARS  and  samples  of  sewing. 

Don't  Buy  a  SEWING   MACHINE  until   you  have   seen 

"  The  Florence" 

General  Agent, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  between  Bnsh  and  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  California. 


EXCELSI  OR 

COAL   OIL  LAMP*  STOHE. 


J.  B.  OWENS 

NO.     10   THIRD    STREET,      SAN    FRANCISCO 

Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  of  getting  genuine  standard 

KEROSENE    Olt. 

Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  enables  up  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction. 

This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 
HALE'S     PATENT    IMPROVED    BURNER. 

JJSi^A  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chimnies,  Shades,   Wicks,  etc.,  constant- 
on  hand. 


Corner  of  Bush  and  Montgomery  Street's 

SAN       FRANCISCO. 

LEWIS  LELAND  &  Co. 

Proprietors. 

TEEMR   $3  OO    JPER  DAY. 


F.  M.  TRUWORTHY. 

Stencil  plate  Cutter  and  Brand  Manufacturer. 
NO.  321  FRONT  STREET,  COR-  OF  COMMERCIAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ILL  PLATES  cut  in  the  most  approved   and  Ornamental   style;     and  nemes  for 
marking  Linen,  cut  in  the  shortest  notice. 

BRUSHES,  INK&,  MARKING  POTS  FOR  SALE 

^©-ORDERS  from  the  country,  promptly  attended  to  and  forwarded  with  the  utmost 
despatch. 


THE  NEW   ENGLAND 

FAMILY 

SEWING    MACHINES, 


eageag<g,g«iv>~-/  - ._- 

— gggjSSj^g^^— 

FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS! 

WITH 

HEMMER,  OILER,  GUAGE,  SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 
NEEDLES,  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing  Machines 
in  the  market,  some  are  worthless ;  hut  the  reputation  of  the  "  NEW" 
ENGLAND,"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold  in  this  city 
and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Family,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  ope- 
rated and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH   A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE 

consequently  will   do   HEAVIER  WORK^  than  those    using  a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be  had 
for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY  MACHINE  IS  WARRANTED 

and  kept  in  order  free  of  charge. 

STEWART  &  SHEAR,  Gen.  Agents, 

No.  8  Motgomery  st.,  opposite  Massonic  Tejile. 

San  Francisco. 


JPH-A-XjOTJ-  -A.3XTID  SOW'S 

NEW  EXTRACT  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

"Night-Blooming  Cereus." 

THIS  Delightful  Perfume,  prepared  from  the  rare,  beautiful,  and  fra- 
grant flower  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  (Cereus  Gradi  flora,  indigenous 
to  South  America),  is  now  offered  to  the  public  by  the  proprietors  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  confidence. 

The  fashionable  world  has  long  needed  a  Perfume  for  the  Handkerchief, 
which,  while  it  possessed  the  requisite  delicate  fragrance,  would  neither 
stain  the  handkerchief,  nor  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  odor  (as 
most  Extracts  usually  do  ) 

The  proprietors  of  the  "  Night-Blooming  Cereus  "  claim  for  the  Ex- 
tract— 

Firstly  :  That  it  is  the  most  fragrant  and  delicate  of  all  Perfumes. 

Secondly  :  That  its  properties  are  so  lasting  that  it  does  not  lose  its  fra- 
grance or  strength  upon  exposure. 

Thirdly :  That  it  will  not  stain  the  handkerchief. 

The  proprietors  offer  the  "  Night-Blooming  Cereus  "  as  the  result  of 
years'  careful  study  and  experimenting,  and  point  with  feelings  of  pride  to 
the  great  popularity  it  has  attained  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  verdict  of  the 
public  as  to  its  meritorious  qualities. 

HOSTETTEH.,    SMITH   cfe  33EI^^.3NT, 
401  403  Battery  st.,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 


PASCAL  LOOMIS, 

Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 

No.  617  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXICUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 

For  Book  Illustrations,  Portraits 

CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Ships,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  Labels,  Posters, 
HEADS   OF    PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

HE  has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  knows  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  Ob 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  Full-saring  and  Com- 
fort-producing large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Store,  for  Wood  and  Antha- 
cite  or  Bit  ami  nous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  IN  1859, 


With  New  and  Extra  L.ar^e  Flues,  and  by  the  addition  of 
the  Celebrated  Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  ere  mw  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE.— Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
culinary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated, 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  any 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING-. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance,  and  none  of  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 
Fozr  sale  toy  O-A-Xj^IT^  3VC.  SICISTi  fr-SirL. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


B.    NATHAN. 

[SUCCESSORS  TO  ADOLPH  HISCH.] 

IMPORTER     AND      JOBBER     IN 

China,  Glass  and  Earthen  Ware, 

CUTLERY 

— A  ND — 

LOOKING-GLASSES, 

616  Kearny     Street,  616 

Between  Commercial  and   Sacramento,  SABT    FRACISCO. 


.^©-Particular   attention  paid  to  Packing   Goods   for  the  Interior  or  Coast  Trade, 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

Booksellers,  Importers  and  Publishers, 

417  &,  419  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Have  for  sale  the  largest  Assortment 

of  Books,  in  every  Department 
of  Literature  on  the  Pacific  Coast* 

PRAYER.    BOOKS, 
BIBLES;    PHOTOGRAPH     ALBUMS; 

MEDIC  AL  WORKS,  STANDARD  &  MISCEEEAWEOUS  Books, 

JUVENILES,  ETC. 

NEW  BOOKS  BY  EVER  Y  STEAMER.     Books  Imported  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


AAAAAAA  *  i  t  t  ft  it  t  *  IIHI  frAAAAAAAAAAd 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


mMi 


EsrsimAJsrcE  company 

OF 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 

CASH  ASSETS,  1st  Feb'y, 

Invested  in  California, 


$400,000  OO 

616.979  79 

59.000  OO 


DEVOTED  TO   FXXUS  HXT&TJFL^±TVCtt 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

BRANCH  OFFICE    "JAMBS  KING  OF  WILLIAM"   Building. 

S.  W.  COR.  MONTGOMERY  &  COMMERCIAL  STREETS, 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 


JSg^As  the  bill  requiring  all  Foreign  Insurance  Companies  to  leave 
the  State,  or  make  a  special  deposit  of  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  in  Stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  Stocks  or 
Bonds  of  the  City,  or  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  Banker 
or  Bankers  in  the  city,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1864,  has  become  a  law, 
it  may  be  of  Interest  to  those  seeking  insurance,  as  well  as  our  customers, 
to  know  that  the  old  PH4ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  HART- 
FORD IS"  READY  TO  COMPLY  WITH  ITS  REQUIREMENTS 
AT  X)NCE. 

R.  H.  HAG  ILL,  General  Agent. 

LOSSES  are  promptly  and  honorably  adjusted  by  our  Special -Adjuster, 
and  paid  at  once  in  United. 'States'  Gold  Coin,  at  points  whore  they  occur, 
without  "any  abatement  for  time  or  changes  for  adjustment  papers. 

Resident  Phoenix  Agents,  in  all  important  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
the  Pacific  States,  who  are  authorized  to  issue  policies  direct,  without  refer- 
ence to  San  Francisco. 


CITY  OFFICE- 


James  King  of  William"  BuiMing, 

L.   B.    DELL, 

Agent  for  San   Franci   o. 
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PERMS,  $3,  per  Annum  5     £2,  for  Six  Months,  in   Adavnce. 

NO.7. 
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CONTENTS, 
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THE  LESSON  0?    THE  MOUNTAINS 698 

THE  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE  TREE 700 

HEAVENWARD 702 

"  'TIS  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS  NOBODY  GOOD." 703 

THE  WILD  WAGONER fU 
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VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES 

ORFEO 
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KENDALL'S  AMBOLINE. 


Tlit  Great  Unequalled  Prepartions    for  Restoring,  Ivig- 
orating  Beautifying  and  Dressing  f lie  Hair. 


Is  a  stimulating  oily  extract  of  roots 
Barks  and  Herbs.  It  will  cure  all  di- 
seases of  the  scalp,  and  itching  of  the 
head;  entirely  eradicates  dandruff,  pre- 
vents the  hair  from  falling  out,  or  from 
turning  prematurely  gray,  causing  it  to 
grow  thick  and  long.  It  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  other  preparations  and  can 
be  relied  upon  by  everyone. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Highly  benefiicial  where  the  hair  requirv=  a  gentle  stimulant. 

DR.  CHILTON,  N.  Y. 

Have    never  had  anything  which  so  perfectly  answers    the  purpose  of  a 
fair  dressing.  WARREN  WAKD,  N.  Y. 

After  being  BALD  for  over  seven  years,  your  AMBOLINE  has  covered 
the  entire  scalp  with  new  hair.  PROP.  J.  SENIA,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by   all  druggists  and  Pancy   Goods  Dealers.     Put  up  in    boxes 
containing  two  bottles  ;  price,  $1. 

HOSTETTER,    SMITH    &    DEA1V, 

401  403  Battery  st.,  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
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SHIMAH. 


BY   RUTH. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

See  how  gloriously  beautiful  God  seems  in  it,  and  around  it,  throned  in 
awful  majesty  on  the  sounding  waters. 

All  are  not  young  and  fresh  like  thee,  and  even  a  glory  like  this  loses  its 
power  over  earth-hound  minds,  when  too  long  they  have  dwelt  by  it  with- 
out souls  in  unison  with  its  spiritual  essence.  Many  there  are  whose  pulse 
would  leap  no  quicker  than  usual,  when  viewing  this  for  the  first  time  ; 
the  barren  waste  of  whose  soul  would  throw  back  no  echo  to  this  melody. — • 
They  pass  through  the  world  seeing  and  feeling  nothing  of  the  intensity 
of  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful;  are  saved  the  keenest  pangs  of 
suffering  yet  lose  the  truest  blessings  life  affords. 

Would  not  all  hearts  melt  before  the  overpowering  magnificence  of  this 
night  and  this  scene  ?  I  cannot  think  any  would  be  exempt  from  such  im- 
pressions. 

Ella,  there  are  many  in  the  rooms  below  who  have  not  a  thought  beyond 
their  present  butterfly  existence,  who  are  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay  crowd,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  suffering  all  the  pain  their  contracted 
natures  will  permit.  Many  who  had  they  the  courage,  have  the  capacity  to 
do  deeds  from  which  men  and  angels  would  shrink  to  witness. 

You  tremble,  said  Ella,  are  you  thinking  of  any  one  in  particular. 

No,  where  is  Arabella;  she  did  not  go  out  with  us,  I  replied. 
„  She  asked  papa  to  accompany  her  below  as  soon  as  we  returned.     I  have 
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seen  neither  of  them  since.     You  thought  of  her;  what  has  she  done? 

She  dashed  the  cup  of  cold  water  from  the  lips  of  the  desert  wanderer, 
who  would  fain  have  refreshed  a  drooping  frame,  then  laughed  in  triumph- 
ant mockery.  Come  let  us  to  hed,  'tis  late.  "Gk>d  shield  thee  when  man's 
strength  is  insufficient"  was  my  yearning  cry  long  after  she  had  sunk  into 
quiet  slumber  on  my  arm.  I  was  up  early  on  the  morrow,  for  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  knowing  there  could  not  be  many  up  beside  me,  I  went  into  the 
parlor  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  In  a  moment  Frank  Arnold  was  be- 
side me.  She — was  my  half  audible  exclamation  ;  politeness  forbade  its 
ending,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  I  would  gladly  consign  somebody  pro- 
tem  to  the  keeping  of  a  cloven  footed  personage  of  ancient  renown. 

G-ood  morning  Miss  Allen ;  when  did  you  arrive.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you. 

I  came  late  last  evening ;  do  you  rise  every  morning  as  early  as  this 
Frank,  if  you  continue  to  do  it,  these  parlors  will  be  thronged  with  ladies 
testifying  the  efficacy  of  the  motto  "early  to  rise,  &c" 

It  is  quite  unusual  for  me ;  how  long  will  you  stay  here  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

1  think  you  will  find  pleasant  company  here,  some  very  fine  people. 

Mostly  old  maids  are  they  not  ?  said  I*  I  have  registered  my  name  as 
a  candidate  for  the  honors  of  that  delightful  set,  and  'twill  be  nice  to 
meet  some  of  them  here. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  their  society  all  the  time  you  are  here,  said  he  rath- 
er quizically. 

I  think  not  all  of  the  time ;  Ella  would  feel  neglected  if  I  were  not  by 
her  side  nearly  every  minute.  I  was  amused  at  the  hopeless  expression 
which  passed  quickly  over  his  face  and  was  gone  again  as  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  another  mode  of  warfare. 

You  are  not  looking  well,  do  you  come  for  your  health.  I  should  think 
quiet  would  be  better  for  a  nervous  disease,  such  as  yours  seems  to  be,  said 
Frank,  apparently  taking  great  interest  in  arranging  for  my  future  comfort. 

Yes,  I  replied  very  inocently,  carelessly  playing  with  the  cord  and  tassels 
which  fastened  my  morning  dress.  Ella  said  she  was  going  to  be  mistress 
now,  and  keep  me  in  our  room,  and  as  she  did  not  care  for  company,  she 
should  stay  with  me  to  see  that  I  did  not  disobey  orders. 

You  will  admit  a  few  friends  will  you  not  said  he  coaxingly. 

A  few  ladies  possibly,  was  my  cool  reply. 

Have  you  been  quite  ill,  since  I  saw  you  last  Fall,  said  he,  evidently 
puzzled  by  my  nonchalance  and  determined  to  win  me  into  a  favorable  mood 
if  perseverance  could  do  it. 

Very  ill,  I  replied.     I  think  my  looks  betray  that;  do  not  my  eyes  look 
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bigger,  browner,  and  more  far-seeing  than  ever  ?  don't  I  look  like  little  Red 
Riding  Hood  when  he  said  what  big  eyes  you've  got,  and  she  said  they  are 
to  see  you  with,  and  what  a  big  mouth  you've  got  grandmother ;  to  eat  you 
up  with  said  she,  suiting  the  action  io  the  word.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
me  ?  There  was  a  slight  sneer  in  my  voice,  which  made  him  look  earnest- 
ly for  a  counterpart  expression  on  my  face,  but  without  success,  for  the 
new  made  Eve  never  looked  more  frank  and  unsuspicious  than  I  did  at  that 
moment ;  he  felt  uneasy,  however,  and  rose  to  leave  me,  yet  turned  to  me 
again  as  though  'twas  worth  making  one  more  effort.  Have  you  seen  the 
falls  this  morning  Miss  Allen  ? 

No  :  I  have  not.     I  have  never  seen  them  by  daylight. 

Will  you  let  me  accompany  you  to  see  them  now  ? 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  wait  'till  Ella  comes  down,  I  said. 

I  will  go  with  you  now,  said  he  eagerly,  and  with  Ella  by  and  by. 

Well,  said  I,  rising,  I  may  as  well  go  now  and  then  too.  I  do  not  think 
'twill  hurt  me.  I  feel  cpite  energetic  this  morning.  His  spirits  under- 
went quite  a  change  at  the  prospect  of  my  returning  strength,  and  at  the 
thought  of  my  intention  to  adhere  closely  to  Ella. 

Ordinarily  his  presence  at  such  a  place  would  have  been  unpleasant  to 
me,  as  a  weight,  drawing  my  emotion  earthward  when  they  would  plume 
their  wings  for  an  upward  flight,  but  now  I  cast  aside  every  consideration, 
but  the  one  now  before  me,  namely,  how  should  I  prevent  the  springing  up 
of  an  intimacy  between  Frank  and  Ella.  Had  she  never  known  him  be- 
fore, I  should  have  feared  nothing  for  my  high  souled  Ella  would  have  seen 
him  in  his  true  light,  as  an  evanescent  bubble,  flung  up  by  the  ever  turbu- 
lent waves  of  life  possessing  no  self  sustaining  property  in  himsel  >a  mere 
dependency  upon  surrounding  objects.  But  I  knew  the  girl  at  six  en,  was 
a  creature  of  impressions  and  impulse  more  than  a  rational  being.  One 
who  sees  every  object  through  the  medium  of  her  own  gorgeous  imagina- 
tion, and  deems  that  inherent  light  which  is  merely  a  reflection  from  her 
own  vagaries.  Added  to  this,  Ella  had  spent  weeks  in  his  constant  society 
but  a  few  months  ago,  and  there  had  been  so  much  of  romance  attending 
their  first  meeting,  that  memory  would  weave  one  beautiful  colored  web 
about  her  soul,  and  her  reason  being  dazzled  by  the  hues  she  would  give 
herself,  up  to  the  witching  sensations  of  a  first  love  and  pour  out  the  rich- 
ness of  her  affections  on  a  worthless  object.  X  feared  and  resolved  to  try 
all  in  my  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  influence.  As  we  sauntered  slowly 
along,  I  renewed  my  attack.  Frank  you  will  be  able  soon  to  carry  out  the 
threat  you  once  made,  and  prove  your  gallantry 

How  said  he. 
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You  told  Ella  you  would  shoot  Oberon  for  causing  her  a  tear;  he  is  to 
meet  us  at  the  Falls,  and  the  said  person  is  Mr.  Theodore  Grant. 

The  devil  it  is,  he  exclaimed,  ah !  excuse  me,  Miss  Allen. 

Why  do  you  know  him,  I  asked  surprised  at  his  ejaculation. 

"What!  not  know  that  splendid  fellow  at College.     Graduates  this 

year,  does  he  not?  Ha!  nowthe  mystery  is  solved.  They  said  he  was  an 
orphan  boy,  educated  by  a  rich  old  fellow,  I  never  knew  whom.  'Twas 
Mr.  Preston,  was  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

And  Grant  is  studying  for  the  ministry  ? 

Yes. 

The  same ;  need  for  dispatch,  he  muttered. 

What!  said  I. 

Nothing.     Is  he  a  favorite  with  Ella  ? 

If  your  memory  is  faithful,  'twill  tell  you  he  is,  I  replied. 

I  remember  her  emotion  when  she  spoke  of  Oberon  last.  I  had  no  idea 
'twas  Theodore  Grant,  foolish  fellow  with  his  talents  and  chance  in  life  to 
throw  himself  away  and  be  a  minister. 

Could  he  dedicate  his  gifts  to  a  higher  cause  ?  said  I. 

But  his  talents  will  never  bring  him  fame  in  that  line,  he  urged. 

They  will  that  which  is  better  than  fame,  an  approving  conscience,  and 
God's  sure  blessing.     What  in  life  is  equal  to  these  two  rewards  ? 

But  he  has  no  wealth,  and  ministers  are  poorly  paid  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Preston  has  sufficient  for  both,  I  replied. 

Will  it  be  a  match  between  Ella  and  Grant  ? 

Ask  yourself  if  it  can  be  otherwise,  I  answered  evasively. 

How  long  since  she  has  seen  him. 

Two  years. 

And  you  really  think  they  will  marry  ?  I  do  not. 

Why,  said  I. 

Because  when  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  same  family,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  say  brother  and  sister,  where  no  such  tie  exists,  seldom 
in  after  life  are  possessed  by  a  mutual  desire  to  change  the  nominal  rela- 
tionship. Another  steps  in  and  takes  the  prize,  and  the  old  parties  are 
brother  and  sister  still. 

H^  had  clothed  in  words  my  own  vague  fear,  and  I  was  silent. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  said  he,  after  we  had  turned  from  the  Falls, 
and  were  going  toward  the  house. 

Of  what  said  I. 
Of  my  last  remark. 

Ah !  I  remember.  You  turned  your  eye  inward  and  saw  a  nice  young 
man  who  was  to  come  off  victor  in  the   antcipated  strife  and  carry  off  the 
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prize  from  one  far  worthier.  Really  Frank,  watering  places  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  suppressing  of  egotism.  But  to  answer  your  question  directly, 
I  have  seen  no  one  at  Niagara,  who  is  worthy  to  rival  Teddy. 

You  have  seen  no  one  but  me,  since  vour  arrival,  said  he  quickly. 

Vanity  again ;  but  I  have  seen  and  heard  another. 

Who  said  he,  looking  at  me  closely. 

I  do  not  know  who,  but  he  was  a  noble  fellow  in  faith  and  so  was  his 
companion,  young  men  of  undoubted  principle  and  honesty,  brave  fellows 
who  love  moonlight,  dote  on  handsome  ladies,  do  not  fear  unyielding  papa's 
and  owl-eyed  dames,  and  moreover  within  hearing  of  yonder  deep-toned 
voice,  speak  as  lightly  of  the  holiest  impulses  of  our  nature  as  they  would 
of  market  articles. 

Savage  as  ever,  said  he  playfully,  but  with  a  tone  which  meant  every 
word  of  it. 

You  think  me  a  tartar  do  you  not  ?  I  asked  in  the  same  manner. 

You  did  not,  no  you  could  not  have — said  he  almost  fiercely,  and  then 
stopped. 

Did  not  and  could  not  what,  said  I,  with  a  meek  and  injured  tone. 

Excuse  me,  said  he  more  gently,  I  did  not  quite  understand  you,  my 
thoughts  were  wandering. 

I  asked  you  if  you  considered  me  a  tartar,  and  by  your  manner  I  should 
be  justified  in  considering  you  moonstruck,  said  I  rather  wilfully,  and  at 
the  same  time  watching  his  countenance  to  see  the  effects  of  my  remark. 

Fury  was  his  next  ejaculation. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  insane  this  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  of  him,  said  I  haugh- 
tily, as  I  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  into  the  house. 

Stop,  said  he,  catching  hold  of  my  arm,  give  my  compliments  to  Ella. 

I  will,  said  I,  now  go  and  flirt  with  those  old  sticks,  till  I  bring  Ella 
down.  I  cast  a  backward  glance  at  him,  when  I  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  beheld  him  at  the  foot,  gazing  after  me  with  eyes  and  mouth 
distended  and  a  perfectly  blank  expression  over  all. 

How  merry  you  are  this  morning,  said  Ella,  as  I  ran  into  our  sitting- 
room,  laughing  at  the  vision  I  had  just  witnessed.  You  have  the  brightest 
smile  I  have  seen  you  wear  for  months  what  have  you  seen. 

Run  Ella,  and  look  down  the  stairs  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 

Why  Ruth  said  she,  when  she  returned,  I  am  angry  with  you.  I  leaned 
way  over  the  staircase,  and  there  stood  Frank  Arnold,  motionless  as  a  statue. 
I  really  believe  he  know  me,  for  he  touched  his  hat  and  blushed.  He  will 
think  I  knew  he  was  there,  and  looked  expecting  to  see  him.  'Tis  too  bad, 
what  will  he  think  of  me. 

Much  better  than  I  wish  he  did,  I  replied. 

What  made  you  tell  me  to  go,  said  Ella  with  a  troubled  smile. 
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I  wanted  you  should  see  Frank's  face  in  that  novel  position  said  I. 

Well,  'twas  funny,  said  Ella  laughing  heartily,  in  spite  of  her  vexation. 

What  was  his  look,  describe  it;  it  may  have  changed  during  the  half 
minute  after  I  saw  it  and  before  you  did. 

He  stood  looking  up  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  with  his  eyes  open 
wide  as  though  he  had  seen  something  disappear  that  way  which  required 
an  immense  stretch  of  vision  to  encompass.     What  was  it  ? 

It  might  have  been  me,  said  I. 

Was  it  you  ?  have  you  seen  him  to  talk  to,  when  and  where  did  you  see 
him  ?  tell  me  quick,  you  know  I  hate  mystery. 

Ella,  I  will  tell  you.  I  saw  him  last  night  on  the  piazza,  although  he  did 
not  see  me,  and  overheard  his  conversation,  and  this  morning  I  threw  back 
his  own  words,  wben  we  were  returning  from  the  river  bank,  and  he  is  be- 
wildered, not  knowing  I  heard  it  all.  He  evidently  thinks  me  bewitched, 
so  that  is  the  cause  of  the  funny  look  I  sent  you  to  sec. 

Did  he  remember  me,  did  he  speak  of  me,  said  she  quickly. 

I  believe  he  did,  said  I  carelessly,  let  me  think ;  he  sent  his  compliments, 
yes  that  was  it. 

That  all  ?  did  he  not  inquire  after  me,  methinks  he  might  have  asked 
after  an  old  acquaintance,  said  she  quite  resentfully.  What  did  he  talk  of 
last  night,  that  on  being  brought  home  to  him  this  morning  troubled  him  so. 

I  sha'nt  tell  you  Ella,  but  this  I  will  say,  Frank  Arnold  cannot  be  a  val- 
uable friend  to  any  one,  and  you  will  be  better  off  if  you  say  but  little  to 
him. 

Frank  used  to  be  very  good,  and  he  cannot  be  much  altered  in  so  short  a 
time,  said  Ella.     You  never  liked  him,  and  you  may  be  prejudiced  now. 

No,  I  never  liked  him  'tis  true.  He  is  a  vain  empty-headed  creature, 
without  any  strong  principles,  and  relying  on  his  handsome  face  and  fine 
figure,  for  admiration  instead  of  the  undying  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 

But  he  must  be  talented  to  paint  such  pictures  as  he  does,  said  Ella,  per 
suasively. 

He  need  only  possess  a  few  of  the  minor  powers  of  the  intellect  to  do 
that;  he  does  not  originate,  he  only  imitates  in  painting  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. Do  you  not  remember  that  when  he  took  your  portrait,  although 
he  made  a  beautiful  face,  he  failed  to  catch  the  expression. 

I  understand  you,  you  think  that  he  can  only  portray  the  revealed  mean- 
ing of  a  beautiful  object,  and  does  not  possess  fineness  of  soul  requisite  to 
bring  out  the  unrevealed  or  hidden  light  which  is  an  essential  part  of  beau- 
ty and  the  possession  of  to  do  which,  stamps  the  artist  as  a  man  of  exqui- 
site perceptions  as  well  as  skillful  touch. 

Exactly.  I  care  but  little  for  rich  coloring  and  graceful  figures.  I  wish 
to  see  the  workings  of  a  glowing  soul  thrown  life-like  upon  the  canvass.     I 
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want  to  be  thrilled  by  power  and  intensity,  else  a  picture  is  valueless  tome. 
I  once  saw  one  which  I  can  never  forget.  'Twas  a  small  picture  of  an  arid 
desert;  there  was  nothing  unique  in  the  grandeur  of  its  conception.  Above, 
the  sky  was  an  intenser  hue  where  the  horizon  bounded  the  immense  waste 
of  ridged  fiery  sand.  There  were  but  the  two  colors  of  the  sky  and  sand, 
yet  the  eye  swept  across  those  motionless  billows,  down,  down  the  glowing 
perspective,  as  into  eternity;  still  down  till  it  returned  faintand  dizzy  with 
the  impression  of  limitless  space.  Twas  the  only  picture  that  ever  melted 
me  to  tears ;  before  that  I  stood  a  long  time  and  wept.  Hopeless  and  deso- 
late must  have  been  the  lot  of  that  artist,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  that 
lot  when  the  whole  world  had  turned  coldly  from  him,  he  must  have  poured 
out  the  agony  of  his  soul  in  that  majestic  and  startling  picture.  Nothing 
broke  the  still  level  stretch  of  space,  but  a  tree  at  the  left  of  the  foreground, 
fearfully  shattered  by  lightning,  its  lordly  top  bowed  to  the  earth  in  torn 
and  hanging  fragments.  The  poet  painter's  own  spiritual  life  was  quickly 
symbolized  in  that  terribly  riven  tree.  The  fate  of  Chatterton  in  poetry, 
was  that  artist's  in  painting.  I  never  knew  the  painters  name,  nor  did 
any  one.  The  owner  had  found  it  in  an  obscure  shop  and  bought  it  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum.  The  shop-keeper  could  tell  nothing  of  its  origin, 
save  that  in  years  gone  by  a  miserably  clothed  and  famished  looking  man 
had  entreated  him  to  purchase  il,  telling  the  old  tale  of  poverty  and  illness. 
He  had  paid  all  he  thought  it  worth  and  had  heard  no  more. 

Poor  fellow,  said  Ella,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh.  Are  there  many  with 
such  a  genius  doomed  to  toil  and  mourn  and  die  with  all  their  glorious  aspi- 
tations  closely  held  to  earth  by  the  icy  hand  of  poverty,  and  the  beacon 
light  of  their  spirits  quenched  by  misfortune  and  the  pitiless  neglect  of  an 
unappreciative  world  ? 

Many,  too  many  whose  ''names  are  written  in  water." 

At  breakfast  Ella's  face  was  more  than  once  flushed,  because  of  the 
quick  admiring  glances  dast  upon  her.  Arabella  equally  admired  by  many 
received  these  marks  of  homage  with  an  impulsiveness  which  accorded  well 
with  her  stately  beauty,  as  did  Ella's  frequent  blushes  chime  with  her  art- 
less grace  and  sweet  girlish  features.  Of  course  no  one  looked  at  me,  ex- 
cept to  glance  at  my  "big  brown  eyes,"  and  pronounce  me  an  "ogre."  Mr. 
Preston  led  us  into  the  parlor,  and  seating  us  by  a  window  looking  out  on 
the  Falls,  left  us.  The  room  was  partially  filled  by  strangers,  who  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  passing  glance  at  our  trio,  and  again  resumed  their  several 
occupations  and  amusements. 

Yonder  in  a  corner  stood  a  figure  gazing  at  us  with  a  fixedness  which 
amounted  to  positive  sadness.  The  spiritual  black  eyes  passed  sadly  from 
us  when  I  looked  up,  only  to  be  returned  when  my  eye  was  averted.  Could 
it  be — nay  'twas  impossible,  yet  those  eyes  haunted  me  long  after  the  own- 
er abruptly  left  the  room.     Frank  soon  made  his  appearance  and  greeted 
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Ella  with  becoming  pleasure.  With  him  came  two  gentlemen  whom  he  in- 
troduced to  us,  and  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  was  to  be  my 
suitor  by  the  instantaneous  devotion  which  marked  his  every  movement. 
Here  then  was  the  one  who  the  night  before  had  said  "I  shall  have  to  take 
Miss  Allen,  as  funds  are  as  easy  got  by  matrimony  as  any  way.". 

I  determined  to  have  a  little  sport  with  the  skallow  pate  and  then  save 
him  from  such  a  rash  step,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  presuming  upon 
"funds,"  what  I  had  no  right  to  expect  would  ever  be  mine.  Arabella 
was  pleased  with  her  admirer,  for  homage  was  acceptable  to  her,  coming 
from  any  source.  Mr.  Smith,  or  as  Ella  afterward  called  him,  Beau  Smith, 
was  in  a  pretended  extacy  of  delight,  showing  as  much  love  in  his  feminine 
expressionless  face  as  could  by  dint  of  unusual  effort  be  crammed  there.  I 
watched  Ella  with  deep  anxiety,  as  I  saw  her  eye  beam,  and  cheek  flush  at 
each  lively  sally  of  Frank's.  I  was  sure  the  fortress  would  yield  at  the 
first  onset,  even  before  its  strength  had  been  tested.  I  turned  wearily  to 
listen  to  the  broadcloth  beside  me,  whose  oft  repeated  remark  I  had  heard, 
yet  had  not  felt  any  inclination  to  answer.  Will  Miss  Allen  please  walk 
with  me? 

Come  Ella,  said  Frank,  you've  not  been  out  this  morning. 

We  all  arose.  I  very  mechanically,  and  merely  because  others  did. — 
Frank  and  Ella  in  earnest  and  merry  conversation  soon  wandered  off  from 
us,  and  I  stood  alone,  save  Smith,  gazing  into  the  misty  depths,  while  my 
purturbid  thoughts  dwelt  on  many  an  unpleasant  subject. 

What  a  lot  of  water  comes  over  this  precipice  every  hour  !  said  my  bril- 
liant suitor. 

What  says  Niagara  to  your  soul  ?  said  I,  looking  on  him  with  a  contempt 
which  I  know  should  not  have  possessed  me  at  such  a  place. 

Nothing, — or  1  dont  know ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Do  you  hear  nothing  but  a  sound  of  thunder  and  see  nothing  but  rushing 
water. 

No,  was  his  reply,  accompanied  with  a  wondering  look,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  ''what  in  the  deuce  does  she  mean." 

Let  as  go  back  to  the  house,  it  oppresses  me  now  to  look  on  Niagara. 

Is  Miss  Allen  unhappy  ?  there  is  one  who  would  be  delighted  to  make 
her  happy,  said  he  with  a  very  lugubrious  expression  which  was  laughable 
in  the  extreme. 

Ah !  indeed,  'tis  quite  likely ;  I  would  do  it  myself,  if  I  could. 

But  there  are  others  who  would  save  you  the  exertion. 

Many  thanks  to  such,  but  their  efforts  will  be  unavailing  for  pity  I  ab- 
hor and  even  sympathy  I  will  receive  but  from  few. 

But  affection  you  would  accept. 

Nonsense,  said  I,  let  me  go ;  and  I  stepped  quickly  into  the  hall  and  ran 
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up  stairs,  glad  to  be  rid  of  so  much  insipidity  at  once.  I  watched  Ella 
and  Frank  as  they  slowly  approached  the  house,  and  was  thoroughly  vexed 
to  see  so  much  good  feeling  between  them.  Frank  came  in  with  Ella  and 
sitting  down  beside  me  whispered,  you  will  admit  only  a  few  female  friends 
will  you  ? 

You  may  come  if  you  will  keep  that  Smith  away,  said  I,  for  I  knew  op- 
position on  my  part  was  now  useless  to  prevent  Frank's  coming. 

How  can  I  do  anything,  said  he,  toward  keeping  him  away. 

As  much  as  you  did  to  make  him  interested  in  me,  tell  him  Kuth  Allen 
will  be  from  choice,  if  not  from  necessity,  a  portionless  bride,  and  that 
matrimony  is  not  the  easiest  way  to  get  rich. 

Ruth  Allen,  you  are  a  perfect  mystery,  what  was  the  cause  of  that  last 
speech.  I  knew  you  saw  every  thing,  but  did  not  expect  you  heard  every- 
thing. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  took  a  book  and  sat  down  to  its  perusal  in  another 
part  of  the  room.  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke  Frank  and  Ella  were 
gone,  and  Mr.  Preston  sat  by  the  window  with  a  thoughtful  shadow  on  his 
noble  brow.  Come  here,  Ruth,  said  he.  I  went  and  sat  in  a  seat  he 
placed  for  me,  close  beside  him. 

Is  there  a  handsomer  girl  at  Niagara  than  my  darling  Ella  is  ? 

Not  one  said  I  wondering  what  he  was  coming  to. 

Or  a  nobler  hearted  one  ? 

No. 

Or  one  with  a  finer  intellect  ? 

Not  one. 

She  is  like  her  mother  said  he,  while  a  tear  started  in  his  eye,  and  his 
lips  quivered.  I  know  she  is  sometimes  passionately  wilful,  but  she  is  very 
loveable  and  has  a  noble  soul.  She  is  the  image  of  her  mother  as  she  was 
when  I  first  met  her.  My  own  darling  Ella,  may  a  better  fate  be  hers. — 
Ruth,  do  you  think  Ella  loves  Theodore  Grant  ? 

I  do  if  he  were  this  day  placed  before  her,  a  week  and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Why,  said  Mr.  Preston,  anxiously. 

She  will  be  fascinated  with  Frank  Arnold,  if  she  is  in  his  society  much 
longer. 

Oh  no,  said  Mr.  P.,  Ella  could  not  fancy  such  a  butterfly  as  he  is. 

Frank  will  try  for  her  I  know,  his  every  look  betrays  him. 

Well  let  him,  he  cannot  have  my  Ella.     She  must  have  Teddy. 

Teddy  loves  her  said  I. 

I  suspected  as  much  long  ago.  Ruth,  when  I  first  saw  Teddy  I  resolved 
to  adopt  him  for  almost  the  sole  purpose  of  wedding  him  to  Ella,  when  they 
should  both  be  old  enough.     I  saw  a  noble   spirit  gleaming   through  his 
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clear  brown  eyes  and  wreathing  with  smiles  his  beautiful  mouth.  I  have 
always  cherished  my  first  purpose,  and  it  has  made  him  doubly  dear  to  me. 
I  thought  and  still  think  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  he  was  destined  for 
Ella,  that  his  strong  earnest  soul  was  formed  to  uphold  her,  and  her  pure 
hopeful  affectionate  nature  was  to  bring  sunshine  to  his  earthly  home,  and 
lift  the  shadows  which  sometimes  gather  about  his  imaginative  mind. — 
Their's  must  be  a  happy  lot,  true  good  and  lovely  as  they  both  are,  they 
will  sustain  each  other  through  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  peacefully  pass 
on  to  the  perfect  day.  Ella  must  love  him.  He  will  save  her  from  heart- 
throbs which  no  one  else  can. 

And  you  would  give  Ella  to  the  low  born  Irish  boy  you  stand  alone  in 
your  nobleness  which  is  only  the  more  charming  because  of  its  rarity  in 
this  aristocracy  cursed  land ;  one  must  be  wealthy  or  else  able  to  count  his 
ancestors  five  fingers  back,  as  men  of  noble  birth,  to  be  recognized  as  fit  for 
the  station  in  life  to  which  you  would  raise  Teddy. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  are  silly  enough  to  boast  of  their  ancestry 
and  walk  their  earthly  way  with  dainty  tread,  forgetting  that  all  men  are 
alike  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  that  vice  and  imbecility  oftenest  come  from 
the  palace,  and  sturdy  virtue  and  priceless  intellect  oftenest  light  the  spark 
which  illumines  the  world  beside  the  cottage  hearth.  Oh!  they  fill  a  bitter 
cup  which  they  or  their  children  must  drink.  Pride  of  birth  and  foar  of 
the  scorn  of  the  wealthy  once 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  stood  a  moment  in  thought  and  then 
left  the  room.  I  was  listening  for  his  story  with  interest,  for  I  was  almost 
certain  he  would  speak  of  himself.  He  often  denounced  some  one  in  the 
third  person  whom  I  could  easily  imagine  himself  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  spoke.  In  the  evening  I  stood  watching  the  dancers  when  a  tall 
feeble  looking  man,  the  same  whose  black  eyes  had  so  thrilled  me  in  the 
morning,  coming  beside  me,  said  in  a  low  musical  voice,  "will  you  waltz 
with  me  ?"  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  yet  fascinated  by  those  strange 
black  eyes  so  full  of  grief  and  suffering.  1  reached  my  hand,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  passing  swiftly  over  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy  dancers, 
round  the  room  again,  and  again  we  whirled  till  I  was  almost  exhausted ; 
his  motions  were  perfect  poetry,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  mauy  who 
stopped  to  gaze,  when  passing  the  door  he  suddenly  stopped  and  leading  me 
out  into  the  cool  midnight  air,  waited  till  my  dizziness  was  over,  then 
pressed  a  long  passionate  yearning  kiss  on  my  lips  and  left  me  alone  'neath 
the  quiet  stars.  For  a  moment  my  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  break,  but 
I  said  peace  be  still,  he  mistakes  thee  for  another,  'tis  not  Harry,  and  be- 
lieving what  I  said,  I  returned  calmly  to  the  parlor,  yet  those  thrilling  eyes 
would  come  before  me  in  spite  of  every  effort. 

Who  was  that  gentleman  you  waltzed  with  last  night,  said  a  fair  spiritu- 
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al  dreamy  looking  girl.     Do  you  know  him? 

I  know  nothing  about  him,  said  I. 

You  don't !  then  you  are  fascinated  like  the  rest.  I  never  saw  such  a 
being,  he  sways  every  one  by  a  few  musical  tones,  or  a  glance  from  those 
strange  dark  eyes  He  passes  among  us  talking  to  whom  he  pleases,  obey- 
ing no  rule  of  etiquette,  except  it  suit  his  wishes,  yet  every  lady  to  whom 
he  speaks  counts  it  an  honor  that  he  has  done  so.  He  has  been  here  near- 
ly a  week,  and  yet  no  one  knows  his  name  or  whence  he  came.  Spiritual 
suffering  has  given  him  a  heedlessness,  an  indifference  to  every  one,  which 
are  magical  in  their  influence.  He  wanders  about  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  appears  before  you  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
when  you  least  expect  him.  Indeed,  he  is  a  mystery,  which  every  one 
has  tried  to  solve,  and  thus  far  without  success.  I  suppose  he  will  disap- 
pear as  some  bright  morning,  and  the  places  which  he  has  visited  will  know 
him  no  more. 

You  speak  of  his  spiritual  sufferings,  I  replied,  what '  should  you  infer 
them  to  be. 

I  do  not  know,  it  may  be  some  infliction  of  the  wizzard  Love.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  'tis  a"power  which  has  stirred  his  soul  to  its  intensest  depths, 
and  by  some  terrible  upheaving  turned  the  stream  of  his  thoughts  in  a 
rough  and  rocky  channel;  He  reminds  me  of  those  lines  of  Byron,  in  ef- 
fect sin  only  cannot  have  caused  his  unhappiness.  He  is  quite  Byronic  in 
his  fierce  moodiness,  which  sometimes  enwraps  him  as  an  impenetrable 
mantle. 

And  therefore  very  attractive  to  romantic  young  ladies. 

You  are  laughing  at  my  earnestness.  I  am  not  one  of  those  you  speak  of. 
I  do  not  possess  one  particle  of  what  the  world  calls  romance.  I  am  not 
touched  by  namby  pamby  regrets,  and  demands  for  sympathy,  flimsy  work- 
ings of  inferior  discontented  minds.  But  I  am  thrilled  every  time  I  look 
at  this  man,  he  seems  to  be  so  diligently  seeking  a  power  which  shall  bring 
him  rest  and  struggles  so  earnestly  with  the  woe  which  will  at  times  mas- 
ter him,  that  I  feel  a  yearning  pity  for  him,  and  wish  that  I  could  invisi- 
bly hover  round  him,  and  constantly  pour  the  oil  of  peace  on  the  troubled 
waters.  His  must  be  a  rare  mighty  spirit  powerful  to  influence  his  fellow 
man,  yet  too  impotent  to  control  its  own  self-consuming  intensity. 

You  must  have  studied  the  countenance  of  your  mysterious  stranger 
very  closely,  to  have  arranged  in  your  own  mind  so  clearly,  such  a  graphic 
sketch  of  his    particularities. 

Do  you  call  it  graphic  ?  said  she. 

Yes,  I  replied,  you  have  drawn  him  all  he  seemed  to  me  the  few  times  I 
have  seen  him. 

I  should   not  be  surprised  if  he   had  left   us,  for  I  have  not   caught  a 
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glimpse  of  him  to-day.     Oh  dear,  'twill  be  so  lonesome  if  he  has  gone.     I 

think  he  must  have  read  me  and  divined  my  tastes,  for  one    day  as  I  sat 

by  the  window  lost  in  a  day  dream,  he  passed  on   the  piazza,  and  laid  in 

my  hand  a  beautiful  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  which  he  must  have  spent 

some  time  in  gathering  ;  he   merely  smiled  at  the  quick  joyous  glance  I 

gave  him,  and  went  on.     I  hope  he  has  not  gone,  I  like  to  watch  him. 

I  hope  he  has  said  I. 

How  cruel !  why  ? 

Because  he  frightened  me  so  last  night,  and  because  if  he  is  so  facinating 

some  poor  maid  will  love  in  vain. 

You  look  at  me  as  if  you  thought  I  were  in  danger  of  such  a  fate.  I 
presume  there  is  some  danger,  so  it  may  be  as  well  for  him  to  go. 

He  was  probably  far  from  us,  even  then,  for  I  saw  him  no  more  at  Ni- 
agara. « 

A  week  had  passed  and  the  intimacy  between  Ella  and  Frank  had  every 
day  assumed  a  more  decided  character.  Still  Mr.  Preston  appeared  not  to 
notice  it.  One  evening  I  accompanied  Mr.  Preston  into  the  parlor,  for  he 
had  found  me  alone  and  very  quiet,  and  declared  that  I  was  moping  again. 
Ella  was  as  usual  the  life  of  a  small  circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
more  admired  than  any. 

Look,  Mr.  Preston,  on  whom  does  Ella  bestow  her  most  affectionate  glanj 
ces,  who  sits  in  the  light  of  her  smiles. 

He  watched  some  time  and  then  exclaimed.  Oh,  Pshaw !  that  Frank 
Arnold.  I  thought  Ella  had  too  much  taste  to  like  him,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
I  should  not  have  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  sixteen.  To  morrow  morn- 
ing we  must  leave  here;  we  can  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  when  we  come  back  Teddy  will  be  here  Come  we  will  com- 
mence arranging  for  our  journey  this  very  moment. 
I  fear  'tis  too  late,  said  I. 
Oh!  it  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be  ! 

When  we  had  packed  our  trunks  as  tar  as  we  could  till  morning,  Mr. 
Preston  went  down  to  the  parlor  for  Ella.  She  was  astonished  at  the  dis- 
patch with  which  everything  had  been,  and  was  to  be  executed.  A  little 
disappointed  no  doubt  for  her  first  ejaculation  was,  what  will  Frank  think 
has  become  of  me? 

"We  left  early  the  following  morning,  before  Frank  or  any  one  whom 
we  knew  was  abroad,  or  at  least  we  thought  we  did,  but  I  found  our  mis- 
take when  after  we  had  been  on  the  boat  about  an  hour,  Frank  entered  the 
cabin  and  seated  himself  by  Ella,  with  a  smile  which  was  a  funny  mixture 
of  love  and  triumph.  He  must  have  suspected  what  was  in  the  wind,  and 
held  himself  in  readiness  and  come  to  the  lake  by  the  same  conveyance  that 
we  had.     I  wondered  we  had   not  seen  him  before.     Mr.  Preston  looked 
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forbiddingly  at  him,  but  be  talked  as  merrily  with  Ella,  as  though  be  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  tbe  domestic  storm  he  was  raising. 

Mr.  Preston  took  me  on  deck  and  seating  me  in  a  quiet  corner  of  tbe 
boat  left  me  to  watch,  and  went  below  to  watch  the  course  of  affairs  there. 
He  hoped  to  startle  Frank  from  the  pursuit  unknown  to  Ella,  for  he  knew 
that  to  offer  a  plain  and  decided  opposition  would  be  but  to  increase  her  in- 
terest in  Frank,  and  only  the  more  quickly  bring  about  the  dreaded  result. 
All  the  afternoon  I  dreamily  watched  the  sparkling  waves  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  dreamed  of  the  dusky  Indian,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  paddled 
the  light  canoe  over  its  glassy  surface,  had  wooed  his  bride  on  the  beach, 
whicb  the  wanton  waves  kissed  so  lovingly,  or  rolled  his  frightful  war- 
whoop  through  the  "long  aisles  dim"  of  those  waving  woods  or  forests.  I 
did  not  feel  so  desolate  as  when  I  left  Preston  Hall  little  more  than  a  week 
before;  even  in  that  short  time  change  had  lessened  the  intensity  of  my 
mourning,  and  the  dew  of  peace  had  been  distilled  quietly,  yet  effectually 
on  my  troubled  soul.  I  felt  that  my  fate  was  fixed  that  I  must  banish 
hopes  and  longings,  and  rest  contented  with  the  many  blessings  God  had 
reserved  for  me.  Ere  nightfall  the  low  murmurings  of  Old  Ontario  had 
wrought  a  change  in  me  for  the  better ;  tbey  had  lulled  my  passionate  heart- 
cries  to  sleep,  and  had  wrapt  about  me  a  mantle  of  peace  such  as  my  poor 
weary  heart  bad  not  known  since  it  had  been  so  aroused.  I  inwardly  prayed 
that  it  might  be  well  with  Ella. 

Tbe  sun  bad  slipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  clouds  were  still  glow- 
ing in  the  gorgeous  hues  the  sun  last  flings  upon  tbem  when  he  says  good 
night.  Ella  and  Frank  stood  near  me  as  if  watching  the  sunset  too.  I 
could  not  hear  what  he  was  saying  so  earnestly  to  her,  but  her  eyes  were 
lifted  to  his  with  such  a  thrilling  expression,  and  then  veiled  by  the  droop- 
ing lids,  while  tbe  flush  on  her  cheek  deepened  momently,  that  I  divined 
the  whole.  Then  he  bent  bis  head  as  if  to  whisper  to  her,  and  kissed  her 
pure  high  forehead.  She  only  clung  more  closely  to  him,  while  a  tear 
trembled  and  dropped  from  either  eye.  Then  I  knew  the  seal  had  been 
given  or  pressed  wbich  brings  weal  or  woe  to  all.  Then  I  knew  she  had 
launched  the  bark  of  ber  love  from  its  safe  shore,  and  if  not  recalled  ere 
long,  'twould  float  out  upon  the  misty  sea  of  life,  far  beyond  hope  of  rescue. 
Oh ;  I  could  have  wept  that  she  had  bestowed  such  a  treasure  to  the  keep- 
ing of  one  who  was  so  unworthy  of  the  trust ;  one  who  had  no  inherent 
strength  to  sustain  him  when  storms  should  beat  down  the  flowers  and 
slight  pleasures  of  life  and  leave  the  rough  way  bereft  of  its  adornments, 
hard  and  weary  of  tread  to  the  foot  sore  pilgrim.  In  that  hour  he  would 
falter  by  the  wayside  while  she  the  nobler  of  tbe  two,  strong  in  her  beauti- 
ful devotion  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  would  uphold  and  cherish  him  iohis 
despondency,  and  be   to  him  the  guide,  the  strength,  and  the  support  he 
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should  have  been  to  her.     Thus  it  often  is. 

She  was  now  gliding  over  a  moonlit  sea  with  the  softest  of  zephyrs  woo- 
ing her  to  soulful  bliss,  and  the  glorious  overtures  of  the  imagination  sing- 
ing of  calm  seas  always  to  last,  moonlight,  and  of  gentle  gales  dripping  with 
Sabacan  spices.  Oh  tbat  the  deceitful  calm  might  be  partially  broken  ere 
her  fate  could  be  indissolubly  linked  with  his.  Oh;  thtt  her  bark  might 
be  driven  by  adverse  winds  back  to  the  haven  it  so  rashly  had  left.  Yet  as 
I  watched  them  in  the  gathering  darknesss  there  was  such  a  radiant  trust 
in  Ella's  deep  blue  eye  and  a  look  of  conscious  pride  and  increased  impor- 
tance in  Frank's  face,  that  I  thought  'twas  possible  that  the  one  had  not 
given  her  love  to  a  beautiful  being  of  her  own  creation,  and  that  the  other 
did  appreciate  his  high  responsibility  and  would  come,  yet,  to  be  all  he  was 
believed  to  be  now.  Gk>d  grant  thee  a  happiness  equal  to  that  thou  seest 
in  thy  witching  dreams  floating  before  thee  and  what  seems  almost  within 
thy  grasp. 

A  clear,  starlight  night  gathered  silently  over  the  calm  waters  of  Onta- 
rio. I  heeded  ■  not  the  moments  as  they  tripped  musically  by,  scarcely 
knew  that  I  was  almost  alone  on  deck,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  thought,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  idly  gazing  at  the  track  of  shining  foam  which  marked  the  way 
we  had'  come.  Mr.  Preston  came  to  me  and  wrapping  a  shawl  around  me, 
said  :  Ruth  1  am  afraid  you  will  get  cold  if  you  stay  here;  'tis  quite  a  chil- 
ly night,  will  you  not  go  below. 

Not  yet,  said  I,  stay  with  me  a  moment. 

When  will  Teddy  come  to  Niagara  ?  you  have  had  letters  since  I  have. 

Within  a  week. 

Poor  Teddy,  'tis  too  late  even  if  he  were  here  to  night.  I  pity  him,  for 
I  know  he  loves  Ella  so  much. 

Why  too  late  ? 

If  I  am  not  woefully  mistaken  words  have  been  said  between  Frank  and 
Ella  which  cannot  be  recalled;  words  which  have  started  in  a  circle,  which 
may  widen  'till  it  connects  with  eternity. 

It  shall  not  be  !  they  may  have  breathed  vows  which  they  cannot  them- 
selves break,  but  I  will  never  give  Ella  Preston  to  Frank  Arnold.  Oh  !  my 
poor  deluded  Ella,  said  he  mournfully. 

All  you  can  do  now  avail  you  nothing,  said  I.  Opposition  will  but  help 
to  strengthen  the  attachment.  Wait;  Ella  is  too  young  to  marry,  will  be 
for  four  years  to  come.  You  must  not  forbid  the  connection,  a  few  years 
will  test  them  both,  either  proving  that  they  do  earnestly  love  each  other, 
or  showing  to  Ella  how  frail  is  the  object  round  which  she  has  twined  her 
earthly  hopes. 

Why  did  that  fellow  come  and  steal  the  affections  of  my  child ;  were 
there  no  others  more  suitable  for  him ;  how  dared  he  think  of  himself  as  a 
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mate  for  her,  my  Ella,  who  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  him. 

He  spoke  in  an  angry  tone,  and  paced  the  deck  with  a  fierce  tread  which 
developed  a  part  of  his  character  I  had  only  suspected  to  exist.  I  was  sure 
this  was  a  haughty  passionateness  which  had  burst  in  lurid  light  in  his 
youth  and  had  rolled  murky  clouds  over  his  future  path. 

I  will  go  to  him  now  and  bid  him  never  to  speak  to  Ella  again  never  to 
cross  my  path. 

(Continued.) 


THE  LESSON   OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


BY   GEORGE    W.    BUNGAY. 


Washington  Irving  and  Martin  Van  Buren  were  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
county,  many  years  ago,  when  the  former  remarked  to  the  latter,  "I  have 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  but  my  eyes  never  rested  on  a  scene  so  grand  and 
beautiful  as  this  chain  of  mountains."  The  great  Architect  and  Builder 
of  the  mountains  designed  them  for  higher  purposes  than  the  purification  of 
the  air  and  the  replenishment  of  the  rivers.  The  immense  masses  of  rock 
were  broken  by  the  hammer  of  the  earthquake,  melted  irr  the  vast  crucible 
of  fire,  and  then  shaped  by  the  sculpture  of  the  waves,  to  kindle  our  admir- 
tion  and  lift  our  hearts  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

How  can  a  human  being  gaze  on  the  grand  old  hills  of  the  Hudson  with- 
out the  deepest  emotions  of  astonishment  and  gratitude  ? — The  dim  woods 
pencilling  their  shadows  on  the  plain  ;  the  soft  green  meadows  interlaced 
with  threads  of  silver  unwinding  from  their  spools  of  rock;  the  peaceful 
flocks  of  sheep  and  "slow  wandering"  herds  of  cattle;  the  wood-birds  and 
wild  flowers ;  cottages  and  castles ;  the  white  wing  of  the  sail  and  the 
smoke  of  the  steamer — all  form  a  picture  which  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
fill  with  rapture  the  most  fastidious  beholder. 

These  great  cathedrals  of  nature,  with  the  canopy  of  clouds — the  altars 
0f  rock — the  organ-music  of  the  waterfall — the  cushions  of  moss  inviting 
the  knees  to  devotion — fill  the  heart  with  the  spirit  of  worship ;  and  he 
who  is  not  moved  by  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the  sublimity  of  such 
mountain  scenery,  has  no  poetry  in  his  soul  and  no  piety  in  his  heart. 

Mountain  ranges  are  the  anatomy  of  the  earth,  and  are  to  our  globe 
what  the  osseous  system  is  to  the  human  organization.  It  is  evident  they 
were  designed  by  the  Creator  to  preserve  the  health  and  perpetuate  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  They  condense  the  clouds  into  rain,  and  distribute 
it  among  the  lakes  and  streams — they  change  the  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere  they  divide  the  world  into  districts  and  climates — and,  by  the  slow 
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but  constant  process  of  disintegration,  they  enrich  the  soil  of  the  plains  be- 
low. 

Behold  the  mountain  monarch  on  his  throne 
Of  granite,  robed  in  mist,  and  crowned  with  light ! 
The  sea  which  sighs  forever  at  its  feet, 
Showers  kisses  on  him  from  the  lipa  of  shells, 
And  breaks  like  a  great  heart  upon  the  shore. 
Coquetting  clouds  flushed  with  the  tints  of  morn, 
Fold  their,  soft  arms  about  his  ample  neck, 
And  on  his  shoulders  weep  delicious  showers, 
While  he  like  a  stern  gallant  stands  unmoved. 
When  thunder  smites  him  with  a  lance  of  fire, 
When  hail-shot  from  ice-batteries  in  the  clouds, 
Breaks  on  his  unsheltered  brow,  as  though 
The  sky  were  an  exploding  shell ;  when  storms 
Assail  him  rudely  with  invisible  wings, 
And  tumble  avalanches  down  his  side, 
Like  moons  rolled  from  their  orbits  into  night, 
He  leans  against  the  stars  and  looks  aloft 
Beyond  the  storm  where  heaven  is  calm  serene, 
Imperishable  records  of  the  past 
Are  written  here  in  syllables  of  stone, 
In  the  Great  Author's  own  chirography. 
The  Commandments  were  given  to  Moses  on  the   Mountain.     Christ 
made  a  pulpit  of  the  mountain,  and  there  preached  the  sermon  which  will 
echo  through  all  time.     Freedom  has  always  found  a  fortress   among   the 
mountains.     Despotism  cannot  storm  the  Fort  Moultries  of  the  hills.     The 
winds,  the  waters,  the  avalanches,  the  tumbling  rocks   are  the   implements 
of  war  nature    hurls  against  tyranny.     The  storm  shouts  the   Marseillaise 
song — the  earthquake  is  a  mortar  firing  bombs  into  the  camp  of  the  tyrant 
— the  river  is  a  sapper  and  miner,  shaking  the  foundations  on  which   the 
throne  of  the  oppressor  is  erected.     Tell  and  Allen  were  mountaineers. — 
What  grand  suggestions  are    associated    with   the  history  of  Lebanon  and 

Calvary  !     The     ountains  seem  steps  toward  that  magnificent   stairway  of 
stars  which  win  is  upward  to  the  throne  in  the  heavens. 


However  open  you  may  be  talking  of  your  own  affairs,  never  disclose  the 
secrets  of  one  friend  to  another.  These  are  sacred  deposits  which  do  not 
belong  to  you,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  make  use  of  them. 

A  good  many  persons,  through  the  habit  of  making  others  uncomfortable 
by  finding  fault  with  their  cheerful  enjoyments,  get  up  at  last  a  kind  of  hos- 
tility to  comfort  in  general,  even  in  their  own  persons. 


THE  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE  TREE. 


THE  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE  TREE. 


(liinosyris    arborescens.) 


BY  DR.   A.    KELLOGG. 

We  have  this  day  returned  from  a  botanical  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  vicinity  of.  Santa  Cruz,  where  this  remarkably  elegant  and 
queenly  shrub  abounds ;  and  I  must  say  that  for  a  park,  rural,  or  pot  par- 
lor shrub  I  never  beheld  its  equal — so  neat,  soft,  chaste,  unique,  with  its 
myriad  wand-like  erect-spreading  boughs,  perfectly  balanced,  the  summit 
always  abroad  level  expanse  of  vivid  emerald,  the  minute  glands  glistening 
like  diamonds  in  the  sunbeams ,  and  crowned  with  golden  blossoms  simi- 
lar to  the  common  Golden  Rod — to  which  family  it  also  belongs — and  fra- 
grant as  the  firs  on  the  mountains.  A  gardener  with  his  shears  might 
stand  till  doom's  day  without  finding  a  living  twig  too  obtrusive.  But 
there  is  one  very  serious  objection  to  it,  which  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  to 
dwell  upon — viz  :  its  Californian.  If  that  troublesome  conscience  of  mine 
would  only  hush  up  and  allow  me  to  announce  it  as  a  great  Australian, 
Hindoo  or  Hottentot  discovery,  I  should  entertain  some  hope  yet  of  bring- 
ing "feet"  speculation  to  a  stand.  My  friends  the  Brokers  across  the  street 
are  undoubtedly  smart  in  their  way — but  let  me  tell  you  what  I  intend  to 
do  in  order  to  raise  these  stocks — gather  the  seeds  this  Fall  and  send  them 
to  Australia,  and  so  around  the  world  in  hopes  of  their  reaching  California 
gardens  and  out  grounds  in  the  quickest  possible  time — pursuant  to  the 
proverb  (which  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  before  trying  to  get  through  that 
chapperel) — which  says  "the  easiest  way  around,  is  the  most  direct." 

Without  entering  into  a  technical  description  we  furnish  the  reader  with 
an  outline  sketch  of  one  of  the  myriad  tufts  of  golden  flowers  that  crown 
its  level  top — premising  in  nature,  it  is  far  denser  than  we  found  it  con- 
venient to  represent,  although  our  sketch  will  be  recognized  as  sufficiently 
characteristic  at  least  for  science,  with  help  of  the  enlarged  leaf  and  glands 
— the  head  and  floret  also  ;  but  meagre  indeed  for  a  landscape  eye. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Diablo  may  be  seen  one  now  growing  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  a  body  of  several  inches  in  diameter.  These  shrubs  are 
characteristic  and  unlike  any  other  from  their  earliest  growth;  a  small  pot- 
ted plat  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  would  in  Europe,  bring  twenty-five 
to  fifty  dollars  a  piece.  The  body  divides  in  general  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground  chiefly  into  three  main  branches,  and  these  again  into  three  or  more 
usually  multiplying  these  secondary  and  tertiary  branches    as"    they  ap- 
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proach  the  numerous  ultimate  green  branchlets.  All  the  verdure,  of  tha 
shrub  is  confined  to  about  six  inches  of  the  level  top  ;  all  below  being  en- 
tirely bare;  and  above  this  the  royal  crown  of  flowers. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  good  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitch,  for  collecting  specimens  of  this  tree,  and  thus  introducing  anew 
beauty  to  the  Scientific  and  floral  world. 

To  those  who  have  an  eye  for  the  charms  of  nature,  a  rare  scene  is  pre- 
sented from  the  top  of  Tamel  Pais,  down  the  northern  slope  of  which  this 
shrub  is  seen  in  autumn  crowned  with  gold  and  living  green,  the  glory  of 
the  glades  below.  Let  us  hope  that  a  little  of  the  wealth  of  these  moun- 
tains will  yet  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  lucky  son  or  daughter  of  genius,  who 
will  delight  in  collecting  around  their  happy  home  of  the  Pacific,  the  rare 
native  products  of  our  El  Dorado  to  aid  in  fostering  a  refined  taste,  not 
altogether  exotic  and  apish,  but  some  what  orignal  and  refreshing. 


♦   »•  <a»     *    » 


HEAVENWARD 


The  father  and  his  maiden  child 

Were  walking  hand  in  hand; 
The  words  she  spake  were  strange  to  him, 

He  could  not  understand. 
"Father,  I  hear  the  angels  near, 

They  fan  me  as  they  pass ;" 
But  he  said  :  "It  is  the  wind  that  stirs 

The  long,  high,  summer  grass." 
"Father,  I  hear  the  fluttering  sweep 

Made  by  their  snow-white  wings;" 
But  he  said  :  "Some  bird  with  pinions  large 

Soars  upward  as  she  sings." 
"Father,  I  hear  my  brother  call — 

His  words  are  soft  and  low;" 
But  he  said  :  "Your  baby  brother  died 

Full  seven  years  ago." 

"Father,  my  head  with  fever  burns, 

For  a  moment  let  me  rest;" 
And  he  said  :  "Sit  down,  my  child,  and  lay 

Your  head  upon  my  breast." 

In  deep  despair  at  eventide 

His  room  the  father  trod, 
And  on  the  wings  of  twilight  went 

A  maiden  soul  to  G-od. 


";TIS  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS  NOBODY  GOOD." 


BY   FRANK    CAHILL. 


CHARACTERS. 

John  Boniface,  landlord  of  a  country  hotel. 

Michael,  an  Irish  waiter. 

Mr.  Cro3SUS. 

Paul  Edmonds. 

Mrs.  Myrtle. 

Fanny  Myrtle,  her  daughter. 

SCENE — A  parlor  in  a  hotel  on  the  Hudson.      Window  at  hack. 
Boniface  discovered  looking  out  of  window.     Michael  dusting  chairs,  &c. 

Boniface. — Hullo  !  there's  another  pleasure  party  landing.  Of  course, 
they're  not  corning  here.  Oh,  no,  there's  a  carriage  waiting  for  them.  Of 
course  they're  going  to  the  Belle  Vue  House,  top  of  the  hill,  nohody  ever 
comes  here.  Well,  there's  one  consolation,  we're  going  to  have  a  shower 
soon,  and  as  it's  an  open  carriage,  they'll  get  wet  through  before  they  get 
there. 

Michael. — And  who'll  be  afther  gettin'  wet,  sur  ? 

Boniface. — Those  carriage  folks  Yes,  there  it  goes  along  the  road, 
past  my  house  of  course.  Michael,  you  may  as  well  shut  up  the  house,  no- 
body ever  comes  here. 

Michael. — Aisy  now  about  shuttin'  up  the  house ; — do  you  think  I'd 
be  afther  losing  my  place  now?     Git  out  wid  you. 

Boniface. — Here  it  is  at  last,  bless  me  how  it  comes  down.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  rain?     Michael,  go  and  shut  the  up-stairs'  windows. 

Michael. — An'  shure  I  will,  sur.  [Exit  Michael. 

Boniface. — Well,  here  lam,  with  ruin  staring  me  in  the  face.  There 
never  was  such  an  unlucky  fellow.  I've  tried  all  manner  of  dodges  to 
draw  customers.  I've  had  sea  serpents,  and  wild  women  out  of  number, 
yet  they  won't  draw.  I've  half  a  mind  to  open  a  free  hotel,  and  get  rid  of 
my  stock  that  way. 

Enter  Michael  hurriedly. 
Michael. — I  knew  they'd  be  afther  comin'  this  time,  anyhow. 
Boniface. — Who's  coming  ? 

Michael. — Why  them  folks,  who  passed  by  just  now,  here  in  a  carriage. 
Boniface. — What !  coming  here  ? 
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Michael. — Yis,  an'  didn't  I  till  yez  so  intirely? 

Boniface. — Here  they  are;  now  Michael,  bustle  about,  and  get  things 
in  order.     I'll  go  out  and  receive  them.  [Exit  Bontface. 

Michael. — Sure  now,  it's  a  mighty  nice  bit  of  luck  that  shower  was, 
that's  bringin'  those  jintale  paple  here,  where  there's  plinty,  and  niver  a  bit 
of  stint. 

Enter  ~Bom~EA.cv,  followed  by  Mr.  Crcesus,Paul  Edmonds,  Mrs. Myrtle 

and  Fannie.      The  gentlemen  have  their  coat  collars  turned  up.      2 he 

ladies  have  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  bonnets. 

Boniface. — This  way,  ladies. 

Crcesus. — What  a  sudden  shower  !  I  am  afraid  youhave  got  wet,  ladies. 
[The  ladies  brush  the  rain  off  their  clothes  :  the  gentlemen  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  Myrtle. — Not  very!  It  was  fortunate  we  were  so  near  shelter. 

Paul. — Exceedingly  so.     Can  I  assist  you  Miss  Myrtle  ? 

Fannie. — Thank  you. 

[Hands  Paul  her  handkerchief,  with  which  he  wipes  her  mantilla. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  (taking  the  handkerchief  from  Paul).  Dont  trouble 
yourself  Mr.  Edmonds, — I'll  assist  my  daughter. 

BOx^iface. — There's  a  dressing  room  up  stairs — would  the  ladies  like  to 
go  to  it  ? 

Mrs  Myrtle — Yes,  if  you  please. 

Boniface  (calling  off)  — Mary,  show  these  ladies  to  the  dressing-room. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Come,  Fannie.         [Exeunt  Mrs  Myrtle  and  Fannie. 

Cross  us. — I  say,  Edmonds,  we  may  as  well  lunch  here, — eh? 

Edmonds. — It  was  merely  a  passing  shower — see,  it  is  holding  up  al- 
ready. 

Boniface. — We  have  every  accommodation,  sir. 

Michael. — Sorra  a  bit  of  a  lie  is  that. 

Crcesus. — This  seems  a  comfortable  place,  and  we  shall  have  another 
shower  directly,  so  I  think  we  had  better  stay  where  we  are. 

Michael. — My  sintiments  toaT. 

Edmonds. — As  you  like.     lam  agreeable  to  anything. 

Crcesus. — Landlord,  can  we  have  lunch  here  ? 

Boniface. — Certainly,  sir. 

Crcesus. — Well,  then,  prepare  us  a  nice  lunch  for  four. 

Michael. — G-ood  luck  to  ye.  May  the  hair  of  your  head  be  hung  with 
diamonds. 

Boniface. — Come  with  me  Michael,  I  shall  want  your  assistance. 

Michael. — Arrah,  now,  an'  aint  I  the  boy  to  help  you? 

[Exeunt  Boniface  and  Michael. 

Crcesus.  (looking  out  of  window). — They  seem  to  have  nice  grounds  here. 
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It  has  left  off  raining — let  us  take  a  stroll  round. 

Paul. — Well,  I've  no  objection.  [Exeunt  Paul  and  Croesus. 

Enter  Mrs  Myrtle  and  Fanny. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — It  is  of  no  use  talking,  Fannie  ;  I  am  exceedingly  an- 
gry -with  you. 

Fannie. — But,  mamma! 

Mrs  Myrtle. — I  have  noticed  it  all  the  way  from  New  York.  You  let 
Mr  Edmonds  pay  you  a  great  deal  too  much  attention. 

Fannie. — But  I  can't  help  it,  mamma. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Yes, you  can ;  you  ought  not  to  receive  them.  The  idea 
of  letting  Mr  Edmonds  wipe  your  mantilla.  Why  didn't  you  let  Mr.  Croe- 
sus do  it? 

Fannie. — Mr.  Croesus  never  offered  to. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  make  him  ?  You  know  that 
Mr  Edmonds  hasn't  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  that  Mr.  Croesus  is  as  rich — 
as — as — oh,  you  know  he  is  ever  so  rich ;  yet  you  go  on  in  this  way. 

Fannie. — I  am  sorry,  mamma,  and  I'll  try  not  to  let  Mr  Edmonds  wipe 
my  mantilla  again. 

Mrs  Myrtle  (kissing  her).  There's  a  good  child  Now,  go  and  see 
if  you  can  nod  Mr  Croesus  in  the  garden,  and  be  agreeable  to  him. 

Fannie. — Very  well,  mamma.  (Aside.)     Oh,  what  will  Paul  say. 

[Exit  Fannie. 

Mrs.  Myrtle. — Now  if  Fannie  only  plays  her  cards  well,  she  will  in 
all  probability,  be  Mrs  Croesus,  and  ride  in  her  own  carriage.  Of  course 
I  shall  live  with  her.     Yes,  that's  settled — I'll  live  with  her. 

Enter   Croesus. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Ah,  Mr.  Croesus,  have  you  seen  Fannie  ? 

Crcesus. — No,  I  have  not. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — She  this  moment  went  into  the  garden.  Ah,  Mr.  Croe- 
sus, you  have  no  idea  what  a  good  girl  she  is. 

Crcesus. — lam  extremely  happy  to  hear  it. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do  when  I  lose  her ;  for  I 
suppose  some  of  you  naughty  .men  will  be  soon  robbing  me  of  her. 

Croesus. — When  daughters  are  handsome,  Mrs  Myrtle,  we  must  expect 
such  things. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — She  is  so  kind,  so  considerate,  she  never  gives  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  (Paul  and  Fannie  are  seen  through  the  window  crossing  the 
stage,  talking  earnestly  together.)  (Aside.)  With  that  Mr.  Edmonds 
again  !  I  must  put  a  stop  to  that.  (Aloud.)  There  goes  my  dear  child. 
Excuse  me  for  a  minute,  Mr  Croesus. 
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[Exit  Mrs  Myrtle. 
Crcesus. — Strange  woman  that ;  what  in  the   world  can  she  be  driving 
at  ?     However,  I'll  go  and   see  how  the  landlord  is  getting  on  with  the 
lunch.  [Exit  Croesus. 

Enter  Paul. 
Paul. — Confound  that  Mrs  Myrtle.     I  can't  be  alone  with   Fannie  a 
moment  but  she  must  poke  her  stupid  old  head  in,  and  spoil  our  tete-a-tete. 

I've  half  a  mind  to — no,  I  havn't — yes — no . 

[Rests  his  chin  upon  his  hand  as  if  lost  in  meditation. 

Enter  Croesus,  who  walks  up  to  Paul  and  taps  him  on  the  bade.     Paul 

starts. 

Crcesus. — What's  the  matter,  Edmonds,  my  boy  ?  What  are  you  dream- 
ing about  ?     Are  you  in  love  or  in  debt,  which  ? 

Paul. — Ah!  yes — no.     Excuse  me.  [Walks  of  rapidly. 

Crcesus. — Hullo  !  what's  the  matter  with  the  man,  I  wonder  ?  He's  in 
love  I  suppose ;  but  it's  nothing  to  do  with  me.  There's  one  consolation 
though — lunch  is  coming  on  finely.  Really  that  fellow  has  a  capital  idea 
of  what's  good.     We  must  patronize  him  for  the  future. 

Enter  Mrs  Myrtle  and  Fannie. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — You  here,  Mr  Crcesus  ?  I  thought  you  were  in  the 
garden.     Fannie  and  I  have  just  been  taking  a  walk  round  the  grounds. 

Fannie. — Yes,  and  we  have  seen  such  a  dear  little  lot  of  pigs.  Such 
tinny  ones,  no  bigger  than  kittens. 

Crcesus. — Indeed  !  they  must  be  interesting.  But  where  is  Edmonds, 
have  you  seen  hinl  in  the  garden  ? 

Mrs  Myrtle  (aside). — A  good  excuse  to  leave  them  together.  (Aloud.) 
I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  him. 

Fannie. — Shall  I  come  too,  mamma  ? 

Mrs  Myrtle. — No,  my  dear  ;  the  ground  is  damp,  and  you  may  catch 
cold.     I  shan't  be  long.  [Exit  Mrs  Myrtle. 

Crcesus. — We  are  going  to  have by  the  way,  I  had  nearly  forgotten 

it;  I  must  mix  the  salad  myself.     Excuse  me,  Miss  Myrtle. 

[Exit  Crcesus. 

Fannie. — I  wonder  where  Paul  can  be ;  he  has  kept  away  from  me  all 
day.  I'll  be  quite  angry  with  him  when  I  see  him,  and  tell  him  that  mam- 
ma says  I  am  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Enter  Paul,  with  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  dejected.      On  seeing  Fannie 
he  runs  forward,  takes  her  hand  and  shakes  it. 

Paul. — My  dear  Fannie ! 
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Fannie. — There,  there,  that  will  do;  you  need  not  shake  my  hand  off, 
sir.     Where  have  you  been  all  this  while,  sir  ? 

Paul, — I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Fanny. 

Fannie. — A  pretty  excuse,  indeed  !  You  could  not  have  looked  very 
far. 

Paul. — Do  not  be  angry,  Fannie.  [Endeavors  to  take  her  hand. 

Fannie. — leave  my  hand  alone  sir.  You  have  shaken  hands  with  me 
once  already. 

Paul. — Why  are  you  so  cool,  Fannie  ?  Why  do  you  speak  this  way  to 
me? 

Fannie. — Mamma  says  I  must  not  talk  to  you  so  much. 

Paul. — Oh  !  I  see  how  it  is.  I'm  poor;  Mr  Croesus  is  rich. 

Fannie. — That  is  an  unkind  remark,  sir.     Hush,  here  comes  mamma. 

Paul. — May  I  hope  ? 

Fannie. — While  there's  life  there's  hope.  • 

Enter  Mrs  Myrtle. 
Fannie. — Ah,  mamma. 
Mrs  Myrtle. — Where's  Mr  Croesus  ? 
Fannie. — He  just  this  moment  left  the  room. 
Paul. — Yes,  he  left  the  room  this  moment. 

Enter  Michael. 

Michael. — Where  will  ye  be  havin'  it  laid,  here  or  in  the  garden  ? 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Having  what  laid  ? 

Michael. — Shure,  an'  aint  it  the  tablecloth  I  mane  ? 

Paul. — Oh  !  you  mean  the  table-cloth  ?  ■ 

Michael. — Wisha,  now,  d'ye  see  that?     As  though  ye  didn't  know  it. 

Paul. — What  do  you  say,  ladies  ? 

Mrs  Myrtle. — What  does  Mr.  Croesus  say  ? 

Paul  (aside). — Confound  Mr  Croesus. 

Michael. — He  bade  me  ask  the  ladies;  and  bless 'em  !  says  Michael 
O'Grady. 

Fannie. — Let  us  lunch  here,  mamma,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  room, 

Michael. — Pleasant !  by  the  powers,  it's  a  perfect  paradise,  now  your 
ladyship's  in  it. 

Paul. — We  can  dispense  with  compliments,  my  good  fellow;  so  look  sharp 
and  lay  the  cloth. 

Michael. — Yes,  sur,  I'm  the  boy  that'll  do  it  immadiately. 

[Exit  Michael; 

Fannie. — What  a  strange  man  he  appears  to  be. 
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Paul. — Yes;  if  lie  hadn't  a  brogue'  I  should  have  known  him  for  an 
Irishman,  by  the  compliments  he  paid  you,  ladies. 

Enter  Croesus. 
Crcesus. — Well,  lunch  is  nearly  ready,  and  really,  I  must  beg  your  par- 
don, ladies, but  I  have  countermanded  your  order,  and  lunch  will  be  served 
in  a  room  overlooking  the  river.     A  much  pleasanter  room  I  assure  you. 
Mrs.  Myrtle. — Anywhere  you  like,  Mr.  Croesus. 

Paul. — Suppose,  while  we're  waiting  for  lunch,  we  pass  the  time  with  a 
dance. 

Fannie. — Oh,  that  will  be  nice. 

Crcesus. — A  capital  idea.     Mrs.  Myrtle,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  ? 

[Mrs.  Myrtle,  courtesies,  and  he  takes  her  for  partner. 
Paul. — Fan — I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Myrtle,  will  you  honor  me  with  your 
hand.  [She  gives  it. 

Mrs  Myrtle. — Sir! 
Paul. — For  the  dance,  I  mean. 
Mrs  Myrtle. — Oh  !  • 

[The  music  strikes  up,  and  they  form  themselves  for  a  quadrille.  As 
they  are  dancing,  Michael  enters  with  a  tray  of  plates,  dishes,  etc. 
He  looks  at  them  a  minute,  then  drops  the  tray,  rushes  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  begins  an  Irish  jig.     They  disperse  in  confusion. 

Enter  Boniface,  who,  on  seeing  Michael  dancing,  runs  up  to  him,  and  after 
some  slight  difficulty  stops  him. 

Boniface. — What  are  you  doing?  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  ? 

Michael. — Mane  is  it?     Aint  I  entertainin'  the  illegant  company  for 
you? 

Boniface. — You  rascal !  if  you  don't  finish  setting  that  table,  I'll  dis- 
charge you  this  instant. 

Michael. — Och  !  be  asy  now,  an'  aint  it  miself,  that's  going  to  do  it? 
[Picks  up  tray  and  broken  crockery,  and  exit. 

Boniface. — I  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  not  offended  at  my 
servant's  rudeness. 

Crcesus. — Not  at  all,  at  least  L  am  not.     But  I  certainly  should  advise 
you  to  get  a  waiter  who  wasn't  quite  so  eccentric. 

Fannie. — Shall  we  finish  our  dance? 

Paul. — By  all  means.     Come. 

Enter  Michael. 
Michael. — If  ye  plaze,  leedies  and  jintilmen,  lunch  is  ready. 
Boniface. — This  way,  if  you  please. 
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[Boniface  leads  the  way,  Croesus  offers  his  arm  to  Fannie.     Paul  offers 
his  arm  to  Mrs  Myrtle,  and  exeunt. 
Michael. — Faith,  and  troth,  it's  anillegant  company  we've  here  to-day. 
Och  !  mavoureen,  what  apurty  face  the  young  ledy  has,  an'  her  bright  eyes 
do  you  good  to  look  on  'em. 

Bonieace  (calling  off). — Michael,  Michael,  where  are  you? 

Michael. — (calling). — Isn't  it  here  I  am  ? 

Boniface  (calling  off). — Come  here. 

Michael. — Yes,  sur,  I'm  comin'.  [Runs  off. 

Enter  Fannie. 
Fannie  (looking  about  stage). — Where  can  my  handkerchief  be,  I  won- 
der; I  am  sure  I  had  it  when  I  was  dancing. 

Enter  Paul. 

Paul. — What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

Fannie. — My  handkerchief. 

Paul. — I  have  also  lost  something. 

Fannie. — What? 

Paul. — My  heart. 

Fanny. — Your  heart  ? 

Paul. — Yes,  Fanny,  my  heart.  Oh  !  Fanny,  I  cannot  go  on  this  way 
any  longer.  Tell  me, — pray,  tell  me, — yea,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  not  indifferent  to  you. 

Fannie. — Who  said  you  were  ? 

Paul. — Nay,  do  not  trifle  with  me. 

Fannie. — Well  then, — well  then, — you  are  not  indifferent  to  me. 

Paul. — What  rapture! 

Mrs  Myrtle  (calling  off) . — Fannie, — Fannie ! 

Fannie. — Hush  !  here's  mamma.  I  wonder  where  my  handkerchief  can 
have  got  to  ? 

[Paul  and  Fanny  look  about  the  stage  anxiously. 

Enter  Mrs  Mgrile. 
Mrs  Myrtle. — What  are  you  doing,  Fannie  ?     Lunch  is  waiting. 
Fannie. — I  am  looking  for  my  handkerchief,  mamma. 

Enter  Croesus. 
Crgesus. — Here  you  all  are, — eh  ?  I  have  come  to  look  after  you.     Lunch 
has  been  waiting  for  you  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Enter  Boniface,  followed  by  Michael. 
Boniface. — Really  this  is  too  bad ;  as  a  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
business,  I  protest  against  it.     Here  the  lunch  has  been  waiting  more  than 
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twenty  minutes,  and  everything  is  getting  cold. 

Michael. — Yis,  an'  so  is  the  champagne. 

Crcesus. — We  can  understand  your  feelings  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Boni- 
face, and  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  you  have  attended  to  us.  So  much 
so  indeed,  that  for  the  future,  we.  shall  always  come  here,  and  recommend 
our  friends  to  do  the  same. 

Boniface. — If  the  shower  has  robbed  the  Belle  Vue  House  of  some  cus- 
tomers, it  has  done  me  some  good. 

Crcesus. — How  ? 

Boniface. — Did  it  not  drive  you  here  for  shelter,  and  have  you  not 
promised  me  your  patronage  for  the  future? 

Michael. — Arrah  !  good  luck  to  the  shower  that  sent  ye  here. 

Paul  (aside). — And  so  say  I;  I  have  gained  a  wife  by  it. 

Fannie  (aside). — And  mamma  has  lost  a  daughter. 

Crcesus. — Come,  let  us  give  the  lunch  another  trial. 

Boniface  goes  off  followed  by  Paul,  Fannie,  Crcesus,  and  Mrs.  Myjtle, 

Michael  (to  audience). — Leedies  and  jintilmen,  would  ye  oblige  me, by 
laving  me  your  address.  Long  life  to  you,  I  know  ye  will.  The  rason  I 
wants  to  know,  my  darlints,  is,  in  case  I  should  lave  this  situashun.  For 
isn't  it  thrue  to  all  of  ye,  that  I  make  a  fust  rate  sarvent,  an'  any  of  ye 
would  employ  me  ? 

curtain. 


Memory. — How  many  memories  are  hidden  away  in  every  soul,  memories 
of  good  and  joy  and  ill,  of  sorrow,  that  want  the  wooing  of  the  will  to  spring 
into  vivid  and  glowing  life  before  us,  or  start  unbidden  into  our  presence,  in 
the  quiet  hours  of  loneliness  and  meditation.  How  the  soul  can  sweep  back- 
ward over  the  history  of  its  being,  and  bask  itself  in  the  golden  sunshine  of 
the  long  ago,  and  listen  to  the  sweet  melodies  that  make  eternal  concord  in  the 
soul's  inner  temple !  the  sweet  intonations  of  some  song  that  thrilled  us 
with  a  mystic  joy  years  ago,  comes  floating  into  our  consciousness  with  a 
dreamy  rapture  and  a  peace  like  that  of  "  The  Eden  above;"  so,  too,  we 
bend  over  the  dear  faces  that  have  been  hallowed  by  the  tenderest  associa- 
tions of  cur  lives,  with  a  quiet  joy,  mingled,  perchance,  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness  that  all  they  represent  and  suggest  to  us  is  irrevocably  gone  save 
in  its  results  and  influences  upon  our  plastic  hearts.  The  world  knoweth 
not  the  hidden  life  within  us,  and  the  stranger  intermedleth  not  with  our 
joy;  yet  who  may  tell  the  potent  sway  these  memories  have  held  in  mould- 
ering and  developing  our   spiritual  natures   to  a  higher  and  better  being? 


THE  WILD  WAGONER. 


BY  T.  BUCHANAN  READ. 

In  days  long  gone,  "The  Ship  and  Sheaf" 
Was  deemed  of  goodly  inns  the  chief: — 
"The  Ship," — because  its  ample  door 
Fronted  the  barks  that  lined  the  shore, 

Where  oft  the  sun,  o'er  Delaware, 
Looking  'twixt  masts  and  cordage  bare, 
Their  shadows  threw  on  the  sanded  floor, 

Sailing  a  phantom  vessel  there. 

And  there  the  crews  from  far-off  climes 
Reeled  in  and  sang  their  rough  sea- rhymes, 
With  laughter  learned  from  the  ocean  gale, 
As  clinked  their  dripping  cups  of  ale ; 
While  froth  was  dashed  o'er  many  a  lip, 
Like  foam  against  a  speeding  ship, 
And  tables  chronicled  in  scars    . 
The  tankards  and  the  thirsty  tars. 

"The  Sheaf,'v — because  the  wagoner  there, 

The  captain  of  the  highway-ship, 
Fresh  breathing  of  his  mountain  air, 

Hung  on  the  wall  his  coat  and  whip  ; 
And  farmer,  bringing  his  stores  to  town, 
And  drover,  who  drove  his  cattle  down, 

Conversed  of  pastures  and  of  sheaves, 
The  season's  drouth,  or  ruinous  rain, 
Or  told  of  fabulous  crops  of  grain, 

Or  fields  where  grazed  incredible  beeves. 

'Twas  April,  and  the  evening  winds 

Were  rattling  at  the  open  blinds ;    . 

The  sign,  upon  its  hinge  of  rust, 

Made  dreary  answer  to  the  gust, 

That  smote  the  masts  like  an  ocean  squall, 

And,  whistling,  mocked  the  boatswain's  call. 
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The  latch  went  up  ;  the  door  was  thrown 
Awide,  as  by  a  tempest  blown; 
While,  bold  as  an  embodied  storm, 
Strode  in  a  dark  and  stalwart  form, 
And  all  the  lights  in  the  sudden  wind 
Flared  as  he  slammed  the  door  behind. 

The  noisy  revellers  ceased  their  din, 

And  into  the  corner  skulked  the  cur, 
As  the  startled  keeper  welcomed  in 

The  feared  and  famous  wagoner  ! 
Not  long  they  brooked  the  ke^n  eye-glance 
Who  gazed  into  that  countenance  ; 
And  even  in  his  mildest  mood 
His  voice  was  sudden,  loud,  and  rude 
As  is  a  swollen  mountain-stream. 
He  spoke  as  to  a  restive  team. 
His  team  was  of  the  wildest  breed 

That  ever  tested  wagoaer's  skill : 
Each  was  a  fierce,  unbroken  steed, 

Curbed  only  by  his  giant  will ; 
And  every  ostler  quaked  with  fear 
What  time  his  loud  bells  wrangled  near. 

On  many  a  dangerous  mountain-track, 
While  oft  the  tempest  burst  its  wrack, 
When  lightning,  like  his  mad  whip-lash, 
Whirled  round  the  team  its  crooked  flash, 

And  horses  reared  in  fiery  fright, 
While  near  them  burst  the  thunder-crash, 

Then  heard  the  gale  his  voice  of  might. 
The  peasant  from  his  window  gaz^d, 

And,  staring  through  the  darkened  air, 
Saw,  when  the  sudden  lightning  blazed, 

The  fearful  vision  plunging  there  ! 

And  oft  on  many  a  wintry  hill 

He  dashed  from  out  the  vale  below, 

And  heaved  his  way  through  drifts  of  snow, 
While  all  his  wheels,  with  voices  shrill, 

Shrieked  to  the  frosty  air  afar, 

As  if  December's  tempest-car 
Obeyed  the  winter's  maniac  will. 
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Ye  knew  him  well,  ye  mountain-miles, 
Throughout  your  numerous  dark  denies: — 
Where  Juniata  leaps  away 
On  feathery  wings  of  foam  and  spray; 
Or  queenly  Susquehanna  smiles, 
Proud  in  the  grace  of  her  thousand  isles; 
Where  Poet  and  Historian  fling 
Their  light  o'er  classic  Wyoming ; 
And  you,  ye  green  Lancastrian  fields, 
Rich  with  the  wealth  which  Ceres  yields; 
And  Chester's  storied  vales  hills, 
In  depths  of  rural  calm  divine, 
Where  reels  the  flashing  Brandywine, 
Ane  dallies  with  its  hundred  mills. 

Such  was  the  figure,  strange  and  wild ; 
And  at  his  side  a  twelve-years  child — 
An  eagle-eyed,  bright,  wondering  lad, 
In  rustic  winter  garments  clad — 
Entered,  and  held  the  wagoner's  hand, 
While  on  his  visage,  flushed  and  tanned, 
A  pleasure  mingled  witb  amaze 
Parted  his  lips  and  filled  his  gaze. 
His  hair  was  wavy,  long,  and  black, 
And  from  his  forehead  drifted  back 
By  the  last  greeting  of  the  gale, 
Where  still  the  random  rain  and  hail 
Clung  glistening  like  the  tangled  pearls 
In  careless  locks  of  Indian  girls. 
The  host  with  usual  "welcome"  smiled, 
And  praised  the  bright-eyed  stranger  child ; 
Whereat  the  wagoner  lightly  spake  : — 
"Be  all  your  praising  for  his  sake: 
I  found  him  in  the  wa^on-trough 

A-swinging  like  a  cradled  thing; 
With  angry  words  I  bade  him  off, — 

He  stared  with  large  eyes  wondering, 
And  answered  that  his  way  was  long, 

His  knees  were  tired,  his  feet  were  sore; 

And  then  his  face  new  brightness  wore, 
And  straight  his  spirit  burst  to  song  : 

I  listened,  and  my  frown  gave  o'er. 
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My  nature,  like  my  hand,  is  rough, 
My  heart  is  of  rude  mountain  stuff; 
And  yet,  I  own,  a  laughing  child 
Can  make  at  times  my  temper  mild. 

I  placed  him  on  the  wheel-horse  back, 

Where  shoulder-shaken  bells  were  ringing. 

The  king  of  all  the  bells  was  he, — 

So  silver-clear  hib  voice  of  glee ; 

And  there  he  cheered  the  way  with  singing, 

Till  music  filled  our  dreary  track. 

There  is  not  much  I  ask  or  need ; 
Yet  would  I  give  my  favorite  steed 
To  sing  the  song  he  sang  to-day, 
And  for  a  heart  as  light  and  gay  : 
The  very  team  went  rearing  mad 
With  joy  beneath  his  voice  so  glad, 
As  when  the  steeds  of  battle  hear 
The  wild  war-clarion  ringing  near. 
Come,  my  young  wood-bird,  sing  again 
That  breezy  song, — that  mountain-strain." 
And  thus,  from  lips  of  fresh  delight, 
The  wild  and  artless  song  took  flight. 

SONG. 

Where  sweeps  round  the  mountains 

The  cloud  on  the  gale, 
And  streams  from  their  fountains 

Leap  into  the  vale, — 
Like  frighted  deer  leap  when 

The  storm  with  his  pack 
Rides  over  the  steep  in 

The  wiJd  torrent's  track, — 
Even  there  my  free  home  is ; 

There  watch  I  the  flocks 
Wander  white  as  the  foam  is ; 

On  stairways  of  rocks. 
Secure  in  the  gorge  there 

In  freedom  we  sing, 
And  laugh  at  King  George,  where 
The  Eagle  is  king. 
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II. 

I  mount  the  wild  horse  with 

No  saddle  or  rein, 
And  guide  his  swift  course  with 

A  grasp  on  his  mane; 
Through  paths  steep  and  narrow, 

And  scorning  the  crag 
I  chase  with  my  arrow 

The  flight  of  the  stag. 
Through  snow-drifts  engulfing, 

I  follow  the  bear, 
And  face  the  gaunt  wolf  when 

He  snarls  in  his  lair, 
And  watch  through  the  gorge  there 

The  red  panther  spring, 
And  laugh  at  King  George,  where 

The  Eagle  is  king. 
III. 
When  April  is  sounding 

His  horn  o'er  the  hills, 
And  brooklets  are  bounding 

In  joy  to  the  mills, — 
"When  warm  August  slumbers 

Among  her  green  leaves, 
And  Harvest  encumbers 

Her  garners  with  sheaves, — 
When  the  flail  of  November 

Is  swingiug  with  might, 
And  the  miller  December 

Is  mantled  with  white, — 
In  field  and  in  forge  there 

The  free-hearted  sing, 
And  laugh  at  King  George,  where 

The  Eagle  is  king. 


Literary  Discovery.  There  has  just  been  discovered  in  Spain  a 
document  of  considerable  interest  to  the  literary  history  of  that  country, 
being  the  receipt  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  five  hundred  mar- 
avedis  paid  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Trinity  for  the  ransom  of  the  author  of 
"Don  Quixote."  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  The  receipt 
states  that  the  prisoner  was  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  lost 
his  left  arm. 


CALIFORNIA   SCENERY. 


BY    S.   W.   JEWETT. 


In  this  portion  of  Southern  California  there  are  many  things  to  interest 
the  Philosophic  and  Scientific  mind;  such  as  Rivers,  Rocks,  Springs  and 
Lakes. 

Near  Buenavista  Lake  are  numerous  Oil  Spring*.  Asphaltum  is  found 
in  large  straats,  also  covering  the  low  grounds  in  any  quantities.  The  liq- 
uid, as  it  flows  from  its  internal  sources,  is  as  thick  as  new  tar,  miring  birds 
rabbits  and  other  small  animals  as  ihey  light  upon  it.  On  Kern  River, 
Springs  issuing  from  the  banks  cover  the  flowing  waters  with  all  kinds  of 
rain-bow  hues,  as  if  oil  and  rosin  had  been  wasted  upon  its  surface.  Two 
warm  springs  are  found  near  the  river  occupying  deep  raised  basins,  or 
mounds.  In  the  centre  of  these  fountains,  gases  are  constantly  rising. — 
The  qualities  of  the  waters  are  not  unpleasant,  and  seem  to  constitute  food, 
a  life  sustaining  property.  A  lady  friend  once  christened  them"the  Elixir 
of  Life. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Nevadas  there  are  feasts  for  the  Natural  Philos- 
opher to  enj oy,  that  one  had  never  dreamed  of.  Here  lies  a  valley,  extendin g 
North  and  South,  eighty-five  miles,  and  twelve  in  width.  The  West  side 
of  which  is  bounded  by  continuous  high,  barren,  granite  mountains,  whose 
sides  and  top  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow. 

In  the  centre  of  this  valley  meanders  a  river,  broad  and  deep,  carrying 
as  much  water  as  the  Shannon,  into  a  Lake  smaller  than  the  Ree;  and  flows 
not  out  again,  but  down — who  knows  where?  This  Lake  is  some  sixteen 
miles  by  six,  from  which  there  is  no  surface  exit.  There  are  several  other 
lesser  fresh  water  streams  running  into  this  Lake,  to  be  lost  eternally;  while 
the  Lake  is  perceptibly  falling  all  the  time;  more  salt  than  the  sea,  and 
more  alkali  than  Tulure  Lake;  and  utterly  at  enmity  with  animal  life. — 
There  is  no  fish  in  its  waters,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  grule  like  in- 
sect, which  in  the  summer  washes  up,  forming  a  continuous  black  belt  along 
its  shore,  furnishing  sustenance  for  the  semi-savage  tribes  who  congregate 
there  and  eagerly  feed  upon  them.  This  Lake  is  slimy  and  soapy  beyond 
any  alkali  puddle  on  the  West  side  of  the  mountains.  Such  i3,  Big  Owens 
Lake. 

At  the  outlet  to  the  Great  Desert,  still  farther  South,  a  days  journey, 
lies  Little  Owens  Lake,  the  scenery  about  which  is  perfectly  enchanting  to 
those  who  can  feast  upon,  and  drink  in  the  great  upheval  works  of  nature. 
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There  are  raised  mountains  of  black  lava,  and  curious  honey-comb  boulders 
of  immense  size,  which  are  promiscuously  scattered  around,  much  resem- 
bling the  iron  cinders  from  a  heated  furnace. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  at  this  point,  is  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Lake.  There  is  a  large  yard  highly  walled  up  by  the  rough  lava 
boulders,  extending  back  on  each  side  from  the  pillars  that  rise  perpendic- 
ular, in  architectual  grandeur,  forming  the  archway  of  the  entrance,  which 
is  about  twenty -five  feet  in  width,  and  convenient  for  the  loaded  teams  that 
pass.  This  gateway  is  more  magnificently  grand  than  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  by  Napolean  the  First,  in  the  high  road  out  from  the  Tuilleries, 
and  Champ  Elysies,  intParis;  and  might  be  christened  "the  King's  Gate 
and  Highway."  Who  knows  but  what  the  antedeluvian  race  once  occupied 
and  flourished  in  this  Lower  Country,  subject  to  a  Patriarchal  or  Kingly 
Government. 

The  valley  land,  generally,  is  void  of  trees.  The  hills,  in  some  localities, 
are  studded  with  live  evergreen  oaks,  and  the  mountain  tops  lined  with 
timber,  of  the  cedar  and  pine  species,  bearing  perpetual  verdure,  but  almost 
inaccesible. 

Passing  easterly  from  the  Lake,  about  ten  miles,  among  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Caso  Range,  is  a  mountain  of  flint  rock,  equal  in  beauty  to  the  best 
flint  rock  which  is  taken  from  among  the  chalk  hills  of  Europe.  Over  the 
country,  for  a  hundred  miles  around,  here  and  there  lie  scattered  the  glis- 
tening chips,  samples  from  Flint  Mountain,  which  were  undoubtedly 
transferred  by  the  Aboriginese  through  many  generations,  ages  back.  This 
flint  stone  is  much  in  use  in  the  manufacture  uf  small  arrow-points  for  kill- 
ing large  game,  and  for  warfare. 

Near  by,  in  the  Coso  Range,  there  is  a  plat  of  elevated  ground  visited 
by  many  people.  The  earth  constantly  boils  out  pure  sulphur.  The  hill 
is  hot,  and  sounds  hollow  and  soft,  like  a  miry  place,  softened  by  fire  and 
sulphur.  Repeated  wire  line  soundings  indicate  this  as  a  bottomless  pit. 
If  there  actually  is  any  miry  place,  such  as  we  read  of,  the  chances  are, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  original  locality.  About  one  mile  from  this 
pit  of  fire  and  brimstone,  is  an  Alum  Geyser.  Imagine  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  little  holes,  the  size  of  camp  kettles,  in  a  space  of  thirty  yards 
in  circumference,  and  every  hole  boiling  vitality,  the  water  leaping  up  as 
you  may  see  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water;  and  every  hole  tasting  of  alkali  of 
alum  water,  and  every  hole  of  a  different  color, — a  white  hole  of  water — a 
red  one — a  blue  one — a  black  one;  all  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg  in  three 
minutes.  How  it  is  that  all  the  kettles  taste  of  one  alkali,  yet  are  of  a 
different  color,  is  mysteriously  hard  for  man  to  say.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Geysers  may  be  seen  a  deep  basin,  four  feet  in  diameter,  of  cold  and  clear 
water.     No  description  can  equal  the  actual  scene.     There  is  another  hot 
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spring  among  these  foot  hills,  which  is  constantly  boiling  in  the  day  time, 
but  lies  in  silent  repose  at  night. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed,  byactual  witnesses, that  in  San  Barna- 
dino  County,  near  the  Mohare  River,  is  a  curious  spring  that  boils  up  near 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  roundish  valley,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  high  hills,  as  viewed  from  the  Spring.  There  is  but  one, 
a  winding  entrance  to  the  spring  valley.  The  fountain  is  raised  several 
feet  above  the  common  surface  boiling  up  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circular 
mound.  The  top  belting  is  nearly  level,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  stal- 
actites two  feet  in  height,  representing  very  large  inverted  icicles,  which 
are  formed  by  the  mineral  in  the  falling  mists  ;  these  belt  and  encircle  a 
deep  basin,  formed  in  the  centre,  some  eight  feet  in  diameter;  which  con- 
tains boiling  water,  and  is  in  constant  motion  on  all  of  the  week  days,  but 
always  quiet  on  the  Sabbath.  Those  reporting  this  fact,  of  "resting  on 
the  Sabbaah,"  saw  my  credulity,  and  seemed  to  take  offence  at  my  doubts. 

The  Fountain  of  all  life,  how  mysterious  are  Thy  ways. 


JULY. 


To-day,  the  meek  eyed  cattle  on  the  hills 
Lie  grouped  together  in  some  graceful  shade ; 
Or  slowly  wander  down  the  grassy  glade, 

To  stand  content,  knee  deep  in  glassy  rills. 

The  wandering  bee,  in  far  secluded  bowers, 
Hums  its  low,  cheerful  anthem,  free  from  care; 
Great  brilliant  butterflies,  fragile  as  fair, 

Float  gracefully  above  the  gorgeous  flowers. 

The  sun  pours  down  a  flood  of  golden  heat 
Upon  the  busy  world ;  so  hot  and  bright, 
That  the  tired  traveller,  longing  for  the  night, 

Seeks  some  cool  shelter  from  the  dusty  street. 

The  cricket  chirrups  forth  its  shrill  refrain; 

The  grass  and  all  green  things  are  sear  and  dry; 

The  parched  earth  thirsts  for  water,  and  men  sigh 
For  cooling;  showers.     All  nature  waits  for  rain. 


Fame. — As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in  the 
tomb  all  the  fame  that  is  truly  precious. 


VOLCANOES  AND  EAKTHQUAKES. 


BY  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.  A 


In  various  parts  of  the  earth  there  are  mountains  of  a  sugar-loaf  form, 
having  at  the  top  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  instead  of  rising  to  a  point ;  and 
from  within  this  cup,  or  from  cracks  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  there  is- 
sue from  time  to  time  large  quantities  of  steam,  and  various  stifling  sul- 
phurous and  other  poisonous  gases.  Showers  of  fine  ashes  and  lumps  of 
stone  are  shot  out  into  the  air  from  the  same  vent  with  extreme  force,  ac- 
companied by  peculiar  sounds  proceeding  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
earth ;  while  floods  of  melted  rock,  called  lava,  pour  forth  over  the  land, 
sweeping  away  trees  and  whole  villages  in  their  course,  filling  up  the  deep 
beds  of  rivers,  and  only  terminating  when  the  sluggish  stream  of  boiling 
lava  accumulates  to  such  a  thickness  at  the  vent  as  to  overbalance  the 
pressure  acting  from  beneath,  and  thus  close  the  safty-valve  for  a  time. 

Of  all  phenomena,  these  outbursts  of  fire  from  the  earth  are  among  the 
most  alarming  and  mischievous.  In  former  times,  tens  of  thousands  of 
victims  have  been  sacrificed  to  them ;  and  recently,  within  a  lew  years, 
there  have  been  many  terrible  eruptions  recorded,  proving  that  the  cause 
that  produced  them  is  still  at  work,  and  is  as  capable  now  as  it  ever  was 
of  overwhelming  a  city  or  devastating  the  richest  plains.  About  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Savior,  two  important  cities  in  South  Italy, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  overwhelmed  by  loose  ashes  and  melted 
rock  erupted  from  Vesuvius,  one  of  these  mountains ;  and  it  has  since  con- 
tinued, from  time  to  time,  to  repeat  similar  eruptions  up  to  the  present  day. 
Etna,  another  far  loftier  mountain,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  has  poured  forth 
a  burning  flood  within  a  few  years,  and  is  described,  as  it  appeared  some 
2300  years  ago,  by  Pindar,  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "The  snowy  Etna,  the  pillar  of  heaven,  the  nurse  of 
everlasting  frost,  in  whose  deep  caverns  lie  concealed  the  fountains  of  un- 
approachable fire;  a  stream  of  eddying  smoke  by  day,  a  bright  and  ruddy 
flame  by  night,  and  burning  rocks  rolled  down  with  loud  uproar  into  the 
sea." 

Volcanoes  are  of  all  elevations.  In  the  year  1831,  an  eruption  took 
place  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage, 
where  upwards  of  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water  had  been  proved  by  sound- 
ing ;  and,  after  this  eruption  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  an  island  was 
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formed,  which  ultimately  was  upwards  of  200  feet  high  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  entirely  composed  of  incoherent  ashes  thrown  up  out  of  the 
earth.  Other  similar  eruptions  have  taken  place  in  the  Atlantic  in  still 
deeper  water.  At  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
distinct  volcanic  appearances  have  often  been  reported, — in  Sicily,  in  In- 
dia, and  in  Persia.  In  India,  not  very  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
there  is  a  tract  of  a  thousand  square  miles  of  country  covered  with  low 
cones  erupted  at  various  times.  At  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
between  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  a  constant  eruption  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2300  feet.  Vesuvius  itself  is  4000  feet;  Etna  is  11,000  feet.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  a  few  years  ago,  a  copious  stream  of  lava,  two  miles 
broad  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  proceeded  from  an  opening  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea;  while  Cotopaxi,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
has  its  cone  and  crater  more  than  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  all  ele- 
vations there  is  this  mysterious  power  in  the  earth's  interior  exerted,  and 
apparently  with  little  different  heights. 

Very  widely,  too,  are  volcanoes  distributed.  There  are  several  in  Eu- 
rope,— five  of  them  active  ;  for  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  Santorin  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland,  seem  to  have  been  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries  continually  in  readiness  to  burst  forth,  although  they 
are  not  always  throwing  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter  to  do  serious  in- 
jury. Of  these  the  three  first  are  in  the  South  of  Italy  and  adjoining  is- 
lands, and  are  close  together ;  the  fourth  is  some  distance  towards  Asiatic 
land ;  but  Hecla  is  far  removed,  touching  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Asia  there 
are  two  principal  groups, — one  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent;  but  the  Asiatic  islands,  between, 
the  Burmese  peninsula  and  Australia,  are  everywhere  dotted  over  with 
active|volcanoes,  no  less  than  115  of  which  have  been  named.  Others  are 
known  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  the 
whole  of  Central  America,  abound  with  them. 

But  we  must  not  measure  volcanic  agency  by  the  number  of  volcanoes 
that  have  been  seen  in  activity  in  recent  times.  Wherever  there  are  pecu- 
liar cone-shaped  mountains,  made  up  of  piles  of  ashes  and  molten  rock,  and 
even  where  the  materials  are  present  but  the  cone  is  no  longer  there,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  same  cause  has  been  at  work.  There  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  other  possible  way  by  which  heaps  of  volcanic  ash  and  Java  can 
have  been  produced  but  that  of  eruption  from  the  earth  ;  and  thus  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ashes  marks  the  existence  at  one  time  of  the  volcano. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  there  is  proof  of  this  reaction  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  on  the  surface — this  pouring  forth  volumes  of  matter,  either 
melted  or  the  result  of  heat — in  many  places  where  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
Even  in  the  British  Islands  such  proof  is  not  wanting ;   for  the  northeast 
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coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  opposite  is 
lands  of  Scotland,  Staffa  and  others,  are  remarkable  for  rocks  entirely  iden- 
tical with  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Hecla.  In  parts  of  Europe  where  no 
one  has  seen  eruptions  there  are  real  volcanoes,  as  in  Central  France,  and 
on  the  Rhine  not  far  from  Bonn,  in  Hungary  and  in  Northern  Italy.  The 
East  of  Europe,  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  many  large  tracts  in  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  many  parts  of  America,  and  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  all 
present  similar  appearances  ;  while  many  islands  rising  out  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  are  evidently  due  to  the  same  agency.  Yolcanoes  re- 
cently active,  or  indicated  by  the  unmistakable  results  of  their  former  ac- 
tivity, are  thus  proved  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  over  a  very  large  pro- 
proportion  of  all  the  land  that  has  yet  been  visited  by  man.  Whether  the 
interior  of  Africa  and  Australia — countries  that  are  as  yet  very  little  known 
— will  prove  to  have  been  in  like  manner  visited  by  volcanic  eruption,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ;  but,  certainly,  all  that  is  known  at  present  would  lead 
us  to  doubt  whether  they  are  not  rather  freer  in  this  respect  than  other 
tracts  of  the  same  dimensions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic is,  beyond  a  doubt,  subject  to  very  serious  and,  in  some  places,  fre- 
quent eruptions ;  while  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  yet  more  remarkable 
in  this  respect. 

When,  in  addition  to  these  proofs  of  the  existence  of  some  wide-spread 
source  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  quite  independent  of  the  warmth 
obtained  from  the  sun  at  the  surface,  we  take  into  account  the  multitude  of 
springs  of  hot  water  that  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  various  places,  and  the 
high  temperature  that  is  soon  reached  in  all  mines,  particularly  in  those  of 
great  depth,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  volcanoes  are  only  vents  or 
outlets  to  heated  matter  far  below  out  of  sight.  That  such  heated  matter 
is  everywhere  present,  could  we  open  a  communication  with  the  rocks  a  few 
thousand  yards  under  our  feet,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  perhaps  the  oc- 
casional descent  of  water,  soon  turned  into  steam  at  very  high  pressure, 
and  bursting  out  with  resistless  force  through  the  weakest  and  thinnest 
part  of  the  covering  that  presses  upon  it,  may  serve  as  a  convenient,  if  not 
an  accurate,  explanation  of  the  cause.  Certainly  most  of  the  active  volca- 
noes are  not  far  from  the  sea;  and  those  now  extinct  may  be  so  only  for  a 
time,  because  there  is  no  longer  a  way  for  the  quantity  of  water  to  reach 
them  that  is  necessary  to  lift  the  rocks  above. 

Volcanoes  are  frequently  in  groups,  several  within  a  comparatively  small 
area;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  great  eruption  happening  in 
one  of  a  group  is  generally  a  sign  that  the  others  will  be  still  and  unde- 
monstrative.    In  these  cases  they  no  doubt  communicate,  at  a   certain 
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depth,  with  some  common  cavity.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this; 
for  sometimes  eruptions  have  taken  place,  at  no  long  interval,  from  craters 
not  far  from  each  other. 

The  history  of  an  eruption  is  the  next  thing  that  requires  to  be  told. — 
First  of  all,  there  are  frequently  loud  noises, — so  loud  as  to  be  heard  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  part  of  the  earth  where  they  are  produced.  In 
the  year  1835,  a  noise  preceded  an  eruption  from  one  of  the  great  volca- 
noes of  the  Andes,  which  was  heard  to  a  vast  distance  in  every  direction. 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  ;  for  there  was  a  case  in  1812,  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  noise  was  heard  over  a  tract  of  land  and  sea  about  as  large 
as  all  Europe.  Noises  are  not,  however,  always  heard,  and  such  thunder- 
ings  as  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

After  the  noise,  and  sometimes  without  much  previous  intimation,  there 
issues  out  of  cracks  in  the  ground,  or  from  the  cup-like  depression  near  the 
top  of  the  volcano,  a  strange  mixture  of  several  gases  and  steam,  in  a  rapid 
succession  of  puffs.  The  gases  include  much  sulphur,  which  is  deposited 
like  soot  on  the  walls  of  the  chimney  through  which  the  eruption  passes. 
The  steam  that  rushes  out  is  soon  changed  into  water,  which  falls  in  abun- 
dant showers  of  rain,  and  runs  off  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the  sulphur 
and  fine  ashes  thrown  up  at  the  same  time. 

Very  numerous  slight  shocks,  causing  the  ground  near  the  place  of  erup- 
tion to  tremble,  have  been  next  observed ;  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
hundred  such  shocks  have  been  counted,  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  with- 
in an  hour.  They  seem  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  great  outburst  which 
follows.  This  consists  of  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  the  very  finest  dust 
that  can  be  conceived,  thrown  into  the  air,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  with 
steam,  but  with  such  enormous  force  as  to  be  projected  quite  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  steady 
and  strong  currents  of  air,  and  is  sometimes  carried  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles, — gradually  falling,  of  course,  but,  owing  to  its  extreme  light- 
ness, not  previously  able  to  reach  the  ground.  There  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  this  dust  has  been  carried  for  a  thousand  miles,  covering  the 
ground,  even  at  that  distance,  to  a  thickness  of  two  feet.  This  is  about 
what  would  happen  in  London  if  a  similar  eruption  were  to  take  place  in 
Vesuvius  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  upper  currents  of  air  are  both 
more  powerful  and  steadier  near  the  equator,  where  such  vast  distances  are 
travelled  by  the  dust,  than  in  our  latitudes;  and,  in  fact,  all  t..e  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  kind  occur  in  the  West  Indian  and  South  American 
volcanoes.  Very  large  stones — stones  as  large  as  an  ox — have  been  de- 
scribed as  thrown  into  the  air,  and  shot  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  from 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  volcanoes ;  but  the  dust  does  not  reach  so  far  as  in 
the  cases  mentioned. 
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The  fine  dust  of  volcanoes  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  quantity  that  is 
thrown  out,  than  for  the  distance  it  is  carried.  Cities  have  been  buried 
and  lost  in  it,  and  the  sea  has  been  rendered  almost  unnavigable  for  atime. 
This  dust  is  the  result  of  a  process  not  much  unlike  that  of  blowing  off  the 
salt  that  is  sometimes  deposited  in  a  steam-boiler  at  sea  ;  and  the  ash  was 
originally  thin  bubbles  of  lava,  the  boiling  over  of  the  great  sea  of  molten 
rock,  mixed  with  steam  in  place  of  common  air, — the  bubbles  exploding 
with  violence  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 

After  the  ashes  have  been  ejected,  the  next  event  in  a  complete  erup- 
tion, is  the  rending  open  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  slow,  majes- 
tic pouring  forth  of  a  river  of  melted  stone,  called  lava,  which  is  forced  out 
in  a  semi-fluid  or  pasty  state,  and,  after  a  while,  cools  and  bridges  over  at 
the  surface  This  does  not  prevent  the  gradual  issue  of  more  and  more  of 
the  same  material,  which  creeps  on,  adapting  itself  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  ground, — carrying  away  every  obstacle, — filling  up  great  depressions, 
such  as  river-channels, — engulfing  villages  or  towns,  and  quite  altering  the 
face  of  the  country  along  its  course, — burning  every  thing  inflammable, — 
enclosing  within  itself  every  thing  that  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  be  turned  from  its  course.  In  1822,  two  streams  of  lava  were  pour- 
ed out  from  Vesuvius,  the  total  width  of  the  two  being  about  two  miles, 
and  the  length  of  each  of  them  about  six  miles.  In  1852,  Etna  poured 
forth  a  similar  flood,  which  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  advanced  two 
miles  and  a  half  (about  ten  feet  in  a  minute  on  an  average,)  and  then  con- 
tinued to  move  on  more  slowly  for  many  days.  In  Iceland,  floods  of  lava 
have  had  a  depth  or  thickness  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet ;  and  wher- 
ever these  outpourings  have  taken  place,  whether  recently  or  in  times  long 
since  past,  they  have  spread  uniformly  over  wide  tracts  of  countrv, — and 
the  same  phenomena  have  been  from  time  to  time  repeated. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  probably  at  all  periods  of  the  earth's  histo- 
ry, the  material  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  has  been  alike.  Slight  differ- 
ences in  appearance  and  perhaps,  here  and  there,  peculiar  mineral  combina- 
tions have  been  observed ;  but,  essentially,  all  lava  and  all  volcanic  ash  is 
the  same.  The  ash  is,  indeed,  improperly  so  called,  being  merely  pumice 
itself  being  only  the  froth  of  the  melted  lava.  It  is,  however,  curious 
enough  that  mixed  with  the  dust,  or  forming  an  essential  part  of  it,  the 
minute  flinty  cases  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetation  {Biatomacese,)  have 
sometimes  been  found. 

Volcanoes,  then,  are  the  vents  or  outlets  by  which  the  matter  beneath 
the  earth's  surface — when,  from  anv  cause,  obliged  to  expand  and  become 
relieved  from  some  excess  of  force  or  newly-added  force — is  enabled  to 
open  communication  to  the  dav-     They  are  the   safety-valves  of  the  fires 
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flowing  far  beneath  our  feet,  choked  and  foul,  and  only  available  in  case  of 
absolute  need'  but  then  yielding  and  preventing  greater  injury  and  irre- 
mediable ruiscbief.  Tbey  indicate,  in  some  measure,  where  these  fires  are 
most  active,  and  show  that  they  form  belts  or  zones  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  not  always  and  at  all  times  the  same,  but  shifting  in  the  course  of 
ag3s,  and  apparently  never  very  far  from  positions  where  water  can  have 
occasional  access.  They  show,  also,  that  the  matter  in  the  earth's  interior 
is  singularly  alike  in  all  places,  and,  moreover,  that  it   has  always  been  so. 

The  slight  shocks  that  often  immediately,  and  in  quick  succession,  pre- 
cede a  volcanic  eruption,  occasionally  take  place  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  ultimate  outburst.  They  then 
act  on  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  produce  results  which,  how- 
ever terrible,  are  not  difficult  to  imagine,  when  the  conditions  of  producing 
and  transmitting  an  undulation  or  wave  are  considered.  The  earth's  ex- 
ternal shell — that  coating  of  earth  and  rock  which  covers  up  and  conceals 
all  the  mysteries  of  Nature's  great  laboratory — is  in  a  general  sense  elastic. 
When,  therefore,  by  some  means,  a  convulsive  throe  takes  place,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  surface  is  lifted  up  by  a  force  which  fails  to  burst  through 
and  rend  it  asunder,  the  result  is,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  the  same  as 
would  be  the  case  if  a  sudden  wave  were  formed  in  water.  The  motion, 
once  produced,  would  be  communicated  to  a  distance,  and  thus  the  convul- 
sive upheaval  at  a  single  point  would  be  distributed  through  a  space  large 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  depth  of  the  original  disturbance  and 
the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  rocks. 

But  movements  are  not  passed  through  rocks  without  some  results  that 
are  heard  and  felt  by  those  who  inhabit  the  surface  above.  Each  one  in- 
volves a  shock  alike  injurious  to  mechanical  constructions,  as  houses  and 
churches,  and  alarming  to  men  and  animals.  Loud  rolling,  rumbling 
sounds  are  heard ;  the  earth  not  only  rocks,  but  wide  yawning  cracks  ap- 
pear,— not,  indeed,  opening  into  the  interior,  but  sufficient  tobe  dangerous 
and  terrible.  Tough  rocks  are  strained  and  shaken,  brittle  rocks  are  brok- 
en, soft  rocks  are  squeezed,  and  thus  a  general  derangement  is  felt. 

The  duration  of  each  earthquake  is  measured  generally  only  by  seconds, 
or  even  parts  of  a  second ;  and  as  the  operation  is  so  brief,  and  generally 
quite  unexpected,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  observations  of  time  that 
can  be  depended  on.  If  the  accounts  of  two  or  three  intelligent  witnesses 
to  an  earthquake-shock  are  compared,  they  will  generally  vary  so  much  as 
to  remove  all  confidence  as  to  the  actual  correctness  of  either. 

Earthquakes  have,  generally,  a  distinct  course  over  the  earth,  and  the 
area  within  which  they  are  felt,  however  large,  is  always  limited.  By 
comparing  the  observations  in  different  places,  it  is  generally   possible  to 
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mark  the  range  and  limits  of  each  shock;  and  they  vary  exceedingly. — 
There  are  many  small  shocks  that  range  only  for  a  few  scores  of  miles,  the 
breadth  of  the  zone  affected  being  only  a  few  miles.  A  great  earthquake 
will  be  felt  across  a  continent,  or  even  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  At- 
lantic,— affecting,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  in- 
terior of  Scandinavia,  Eastern  Russia,  and  Canada,  with  all  intermediate 
spots,  and,  almost  at  the  Same  time,  the  West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  liable  to  be  shaken  in  this  way — 
judging  only  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  last  few  centuries  as  recorded 
in  authentic  statements — would  seem  to  be  very  much  larger  than  could  at 
first  be  thought.  So  completely,  indeed,  does  it  include  all  the  land  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  that  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that 
no  district  is  free.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  British  Islands, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  having  been  recorded  within  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century, — this  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  six  months  during 
the  time.  In  the  same  half-century  about  the  same  number  of  shocks  are 
described  as  having  been  felt  in  Scandinavia ;  but  these  were  not  mere  con- 
tinuations of  those  felt  in  the  British  Islands.  So,  also,  of  300  that  took 
place  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  170  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and 
Switzerland,  and  150  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  by  far  the  larger  propo- 
tion  were  limited  to  the  particular  district,  taking  the  course  of  the  river 
basins  and  not  tracable  beyond.  In  the  Italian  peninsula  there  have  been 
nearly  500  within  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  many  as  200.  But  throughout  Russia,  unless  the  absence 
of  any  record  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  apathy  and  want  of  habit  of  re- 
cording natural  events  common  with  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  people, 
the  earthquakes  have  been  very  few;  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  It  may  be  regarded  as  clearly  proved  that  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  European  land  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  subject 
to  earthquake  vibrations,  occurring  very  frequently.  Each  separate  vibra- 
tion is  generally  small,  few  extending  beyond  the  districts  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  originated. 

Asia  and  America  are  subdivided  naturally,  like  Europe,  into  earthquake 
regions;  and  only  the  larger  disturbances  seem  to  cross  the  line  of  demar- 
cation that  surrounds  each  area,  which  seems  generally  sufficient  to  enclose 
the  ordinary  and  small  disturbances.  In  both  countries,  and  indeed  in  Eu- 
rope also,  there  are  at  intervals  catastrophes  which  are  more  terrible  as  the 
interval  between  them  is  greater.  About  once  in  each  century  there  has 
generally  been  such  a  catastrophe  in  some  part  of  the  world ;  and  during 
the  hundred  years  intervening  between  great  earthquakes  the  intermediate 
pulsations  have  made  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  intensity  and  range 
of  action. 
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There  are  very  curious  facts  made  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  known 
earthquakes  and  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  them.  Out 
of  nearly  six  thousand  that  have  been  so  far  described  as  to  have  their  dates 
mentioned,  considerably  more  than  half  occurred  during  the  colder  six 
months  of  the  year  ;  and  this  general  result  is  rendered  more  interesting 
when  we  find  that  in  each  separate  earthquake  district,  taken  separately, 
the  result  is  the  same;  while  if  we  only  take  the  disturbances  of  the  present 
century  the  result  is  even  more  strongly  marked.  Grouping  the  earth- 
quakes in  months,  we  find  that  the  greatest  number  have  taken  place  in  the 
months  of  January  and  the  smallest  number  in  July,  the  proportion  being 
about  three  to  two.  So,  again,  if  we  divide  the  year  into  quarters,  we  find 
January,  February,  and  March  to  be  the  months  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber have  taken  place,  and  May,  June,  and  July  the  smallest.  Thus,  in  [the 
three  first  months  of  the  year  1669  are  recorded,  and  in  the  three  early 
summer  months  only  1281.  There  seems  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  odd 
conclusion  that  earthquakes  are  more  likely  to  take  place  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather. 

If,  then,  volcanoes  are  safety-valves  heavily  loaded,  which  occasionally 
admit  the  pent-up  vapors  from  the  earth's  interior  not  only  to  escape,  but 
to  carry  with  them  millions  of  tons'  weight  of  solid  matter  to  the  surface, 
and  if  earthquakes  afford  ample  proof  that  convulsive  movements,  affecting 
large  but  variable  tracts  of  land,  are  also  extremely  common,  and  cannot 
but  affect  in  a  marked  degree  the  countries  subjected  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears ground  for  believing  that  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  provides 
means  for  making  those  alterations  of  level  and  modifying  the  condition 
and  position  of  rocks  at  the  earth's  surface  to  the  extent  described  by 
geologists.  It  remains  only  to  see  whether  the  mere  undulation  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  earthquake  is  accompanied,  habitually  or  occasionally,  by  a  posi- 
tive and  definite  change  of  level  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
occurs. 

The  recorded  instances  are  very  numerous  of  permanent  change  of  level 
accompaning  disturbances  in  volcanic  or  earthquake  districts.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Vesuvius  there  is  proof  of  both  elevations  and  depressions 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  along  an  extended  line  of  coast  and 
to  some  distance  inland,  and  this  so  gradually  as  not  to  destroy  buildings, 
but  simply  submerge  them  when  close  to  the  shore.  The  rate  a  few  years 
ago  was  estimated  at  an  inch  every  four  years,  but  is  now  different. 

So  lately  as  in  1835  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  Chili,  between  Copiapo 
and  Chiloe,  and  for  some  distance  out  at  sea.  After  the  earthquake,  ships 
that  had  been  riding  at  anchor  in  upwards  of  forty  feetof  water  were  found 
to  have  grounded,  and  many  shoals  became   quite  dry;  while  the   shore 
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became  one  mass  of  recently-killed  mussels,  chitons,  limpets,  and  seaweeds, 
still  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  before  lived,  the  sea  not  ris- 
ing to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  its  former  level.  The  ground  afterwards 
sunk  slightly,  leaving,  however,  a  permanent  elevation  over  an  area  of  some 
thousands  of  square  miles.  A  similar  result  had  been  produced  by  an 
earthquake  in  1822,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  over  a  tract  of  country  near- 
ly as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  1819,  after  a  celebrated  earthquake  near  Bombay,  a  large  district 
sunk  down  and  became  permanently  covered  with  water,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  adjacent  district  was  raised  above  its  former  level.  The  newly- 
raised  country  measures  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  sixteen  miles 
broad. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  all  tending  to  prove 
that  the  violent  shake  and  disturbance  noticed  during  earthquakes  may  be 
and  often  is,  the  result  of  some  deep  subterranean  force  lifting  up  the  whole 
mass  of  solid  matter  in  its  convulsive  effort  to  expand.  Sometimes  this  is 
followed  by  a  collapse,  the  rocks  afterwards  sinking  into  some  vast  cavern. 
But  we  have  further  proof  that  even  where  volcanic  eruptions  do  not  ex- 
tend, there  are  still  upheavals  and  depressions  going  on,  calculated  to  alter, 
in  time,  the  form  of  tbe  land  and  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  in  cer- 
tain districts.  In  that  closed  sea  the  Baltic,  where  the  tides  hardly  pen- 
etrate, and  especially  in  some  of  the  long  inlets  and  gulfs  by  means  of 
which  it  penetrates  the  land,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  land  is  un- 
dergoing a  slow  upheaval.  This  was  spoken  of  in  1807  by  the  celebrated 
German  traveller  \ron  Buch,  and  it  has  since  been  proved  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  of  tbe  rising  of  the  land.  Marks  were  put  at  various 
places,  natural  objects  were  noticed,  and  every  precaution  taken  against  in- 
accuracy. The  result  is  a  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  careful  observers, 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is 
really  undergoing  a  steady  elevation,  while  south  of  that  the  movement,  if 
any,  is  rather  one  of  depression. 

In  many  parts  not  only  of  the  coast  of  Scandinavia  but  of  our  own 
shores,  and  indeed  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  seen  at  intervals 
ancient  sea  beaches  at  levels  greatly  above  the  highest  which  the  sea  now 
reaches.  These  show  that  elevation  has  taken  place  to  an  extent  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  sixteen  hundred  feet,  while  it  happens  occasionally 
that  we  find  at  no  great  distance  equally  good  proof  of  local  depression. — 
While  the  shells  and  pebbles  that  once  formed  a  sea-beach  are  lifted  high 
in  the  air,  the  trees  and  other  objects  before  above  the  sea,  including  even 
buildings,  are  occasionally  buried  many  feet  deep,  and  occupy  positioi  S 
quite  incompatible  with  their  growth  or  with  their  existence  as  human 
constructions. 
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Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  by  natural  causes  still  in  action,  more  marked 
in  some  parts  of  the  earth  than  in  others,  but  traceable  over  a  large  surface, 
there  are  changes  taking  place  whose  tendency  must  be  to  break  asunder, 
compress,  and  tilt  up  the  various  rocks  between  the  seat  of  disturbance  and 
the  surface.     However  small  the  result  may  seem  at  one  operation,  still,  as 
it  goes  on  at  intervals  without  limit  of  time,  it  must  at  length  produce  large 
and  important  consequences.     By  such  means,  indeed,  all  the  appearances 
can  be  produced,  and  all  the  fractures,  elevations,  and  depressions  account- 
ed for.     The  only  element  required  is  time;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  - 
earth  as  a  planet  has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  account  in  a  reason- 
able way  for  the  production  of  the   rocks   themselves   and  their  contents, 
there  is  nothingmore  required  to  account  for  other  movements  and  changes 
in  position.     Some  of  these  have  always  been  going  on,  contemporaneously 
with  the  deposit  of  fresh  rocks  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  ones. 
Of  the  cause  of  earthquakes  and  other  upheavals  of  the  outer  crust  of 
the  earth,  it  is  easy  to  theorize,  but  difficult  to  try  experiments.     They 
seem,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  more  common  at  certain  seasons  than  at  oth- 
ers, and  they  seem  also  to  have  some  mysterious  relation  to  the  moon  and 
sun.     How  far  they  are  governed  by  those  forces  of  electricity  and  earth- 
magnetism  that  are  ever  passing  through  and  round  the   earth,  observation 
has  not  yet  shown  ;  but  that  they  are  parts  of  a  great  system  not  limited  to 
our  earth,  but  influenced  greatly  by  our  relations  with  the  sun  as  the    cen- 
tre ot  our  system,  recent  observation  would  show  to  be  at  least  probable. 

"Wie  learn  by  these  considerations  how  little,  in  any  sense,  men  can  claim 
independent  existence.  As  inhabitants  of  the  earth  we  are  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  other  and  on  all  that  lives  above,  around,  or  beneath  us  ; 
but  we  are  not  less  dependent  on  the  various  conditions  of  matter  and  on 
the  laws  that  govern  matter. 

Our  earth  also  with  its  attendant  moon  mutually  influence  each  other, 
and  much  of  the  change  necessary  for  our  well-being  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  satellite  whose  light  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  value.  Our 
earth  and  moon,  as  one  group,  form  part  of  a  large  system  of  bodies  by  no 
means  all  similarly  constituted  or  comparable  one  with  another,  but  all  de- 
pendent on  a  central  sun.  This  sun,  with  its  following,  is  itself  subordi- 
nate, and  forms  a  mere  unit  in  a  larger  system.  We  know  not  how,  or  how 
far,  we  have  relation  with  this  infinity  of  bodies  in  space,  but  we  certainly 
are  influenced  by  them;  and  it  is  by  such  influences  and  by  forces  thus 
widely  acting  that  the  earthquake  and  the  volcanic  outburst,  the  storm 
within  the  earth,  the  storm  in  the  air,  and  the  auroral  storm  far  above  out 
of  our  knowledge,  are  all  governed,  and  their  times  and  seasons  fixed. — 
The  laws  on  which  these  depend  are  as  definite,  and  act  as  completely  and 
freely,  as  those  which  are  exemplified  in  the  bursting  of  the  leaves  in 
springtide  or  the  ripening  of  fruit  in  autumn. 


ORFEO. 
a  Cumbrian  Myth; 
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On  the  beautiful  banks  of  Lake  Windermere,  stood  a  royal  castle  of  the 
ancient  Cimbrian  kings.  There  Orfeo  and  Ethelda  lived,  loved  and  reign- 
ed together.  Nor  was  Ethelda  merely  the  companion  of  her  husband's 
idle  hours,  or  the  fairest  adornment  of  his  household.  Pre-eminently  del- 
icate and  womanly,  she  yet  had  intellect  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She 
was  his  friend,  his  adviser,  the  sharer  and  inspirer  of  his  brightest  thought 
— the  companion  of  his  soul.  They  had  little  need,  on  either  hand,  to  talk 
of  rights  and  obedience,  or  to  debate  the  question  of  their  perfect  equality; 
for  each  regarded  the  other'  only  a  dearer  self,  both  equally  essential  to 
form  that  triune  mystery,  the  truly  wedded  human  being. 

Far  from  satisfied  with  the  incidental  honors  which  a  royal  birth  and 
education  had  bestowed,  Orfeo  sought  to  become  more  truly  a  king,  by  de- 
veloping within  himself  all  that  was  great  and  noble.  He  had  no  taste  for 
warlike  enterprises.  His  soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  blood.  He 
loathed  the  honors  which  were  held  in  highest  esteem  through  all  the 
courts  of  Britain.  The  horrible  voices  of  war  made  a  strange  discord 
among  the  sweet  harmonies  of  nature,  which,  alone,  had  charms  for  him. 
His  soul  was  a  clear  mirror,  which  reflected  all  the  beauty  that  lay  around 
— above — encircling  him  lovingly,  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  The 
grandeur  of  the  sea,  the  sublimity  of  Helvellyn,  the  picturesque  repose  of 
glen  and  valley,  that  bordered  all  those  beautiful  lakes,  the  verdure  and 
the  bloom  of  enameled  meadows,  the  serene  blueness  of  the  sky,  were  all 
pictured  there,  as  truly  as  in  the  calm  waters  of  Windermer.  And  they 
were  not  merely  pictured,  they  were  imbibed  as  nutriment;  and  while  their 
elements  nourished  the  material,  their  essence  made  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
ture they  fed.  The  choral  melody  of  birds,  the  song  of  insects,  the  min- 
strelsy of  winds  and  waters,  all  flowed  into  his  soul,  with  their  many-voiced 
harmonies ;  and  thus  were  heart  and  soul  nurtured. 

Yearning  after  knowledge,  beyond  what  the  savage  people  of  Britain  yet 
knew,  he  had  left  his  father's  coast,  while 'yet  a  youth,  and  drank  deeply 
of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Phoenicia.  When  called  to  the 
throne  he  at  first  manifested  a  singular  unfitness  for  his  position.  He  was 
an  embodied  spirit  of  Peace  and  Love;  while  War,  and  gaunt  Hatred,  were 
the  only  duties  which  the  kings  of  period  deigned  to  worship.     It  is  not 
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strange  that  he  was,  at  first,  held  in  disregard,  even  by  his  own  people. 

But  the  heroism  of  a  true  heart  found  opportunity  for  expression.  He 
clad  himself  with  the  divine  armor  of  truth  and  kindness,  and  overcame 
Hatred  only  with  weapons  of  Love.  Hostile  forces,  that  came  to  invade 
his  dominions  in  the  terrible  array  of  war,  were  overwhelmed  by  a  gener- 
osity which  proffered  more  than  they  asked  ;  and  they  retired,  cherishing 
only  pleasant  thoughts  of  peace  and  friendship.  Thus  he  won  regard  and 
honor  from  the  savage  nations  around  him.  And  thus  a  true  life  is  ever 
secure.  Only  give  it  opportunity  for  influence;  and  it  is  sacred  always, 
and  every  where. 

The  influence  of  this  benign  spirit  spread  far  and  wide.  The  wisdom  and 
persuasive  power  of  Orfeo  became  known  and  respected.  He  was  the  ad- 
visory of  all  contending  parties,  the  umpire  in  all  quarrels,  a  mediator  be- 
tween rival  kings,  while  he  lived  and  reigned  in  the  earth.  He  was 
often  called  absurd  in  these  errands  of  love,  being  obliged  to  make  embas- 
sies to  distant  kingdoms.  He  might  have  regretted  this;  for  it  took  him 
from  the  arms  of  Ethelda.  But  they  were  too  true,  both  to  each  other; 
and  to  their  age,  to  manifest  childish  weakness,  at  any  separation  that  con- 
fered  so  great  happiness  on  others,  for  in  the  prosperity  and  blessings  that 
ever  followed  in  his  path,  they  beheld  the  fruit  of  their  sacrifice,  with 
greater  joy  than  any  merely  selfish  pleasure  could  bestow.  Their  hearts, 
meanwhile,  were  kept  so  pure  and  fresh,  that  with  every  return  they  were 
wedded  anew.  « 

A  dispute,  having  some  relationship  to  the  great  article  of  early  British 
commerce,  Tin,  had  grown  up  between  Mandubratius,  king  of  the  territo- 
ry now  known  as  Cornwall  and  Phoenix,  son  of  Aganor,  the  Phoenician 
king;  and  Orfeo  was  called  to  make  a  voyage  to  Tyre,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  difficulty.  Such  a  voyage,  at  that  period,  was  subject  to  indefinite  de- 
lays, and  full  of  dangers.  But  Ethelda  had  kept  up  a  true  woman's  heart; 
and  now  she  was  looking  for  his  return  with  every  hour. 

By  a  refinement  of  affection,  or,  it  may  be,  of  selfishness,  she  would  al- 
low no  one  to  prepare  his  garments  but  herself.  She  had  sent  for  the 
most  skilful  workmen,  both  of  Trees  and  Carthage,  to  instruct  her  in  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were  then  unknown  in  Britain,  though 
in  the  countries  named,  they  were  the  favorite  occupations  of  Court  La- 
dies, being  held  not  unworthy  of  royal  hands.  The  excellent  Penelope, 
the  celebrated  wife  of  Ulysses,  hearing  of  the  devotion  of  the  young  Queen, 
which  had  reached  even  to  the  heart  of  Ithica,  also  dispatched  two  of  her 
most  ingenious  maidens,  to  aid  the  work  of  one,  who  was  such  a  royal  pat- 
tern for  her  sex.  Thus  instructed,  the  fair  Ethelda  spun  and  wove  with  her 
own  hands,  the  garments  of  Orfeo.  She  also  superintended  the  dying  of 
them;  for  the  secret  of  the  richTyrian  purple,  had  been  given  to  her  as 
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the  rarest  present  of  the  earth,  by  Aganor,  king  of  Tyre,  in  return  for  the 
blessings  he  had  reaped  from  the  counsel  and  music  of  Orfeo. 

And  now,  what  stores  of  gifts  has  she  prepared  against  his  return. — 
What  delicate  scarfs  and  rich  girdles.  How  regally,  and  with  what  rare 
devices,  has  she  embroidered  the  dark,  rich  purple  ground  of  that  impe- 
rial robe  !  The  last  stitch  is  set,  and  it  is  spread  forth  to  the  eye  of  her 
admiring  maidens.  Now  it  is  folded  reverently,  and  with  the  softest  sigh, 
laid  away  with  her  other  treasures,  to  rest  until  that  dear — dearest  return  ! 
And  how  he  will  rejoice  over  them  !  With  what  sweet  rapture  will  he  un- 
fold them,  one  after  another ;  for  he  will  be  thus  unfolding  the  immeasura- 
ble devotion,  out  of  which  they  have  been  wrought.  Too  full  of  these  sweet 
feelings,  to  rest  under  the  eye  of  others,  she  went  out  to  assuage  her  infi- 
nite fulness  of  breast,  say  the  only  companionship  now  not  irksome  to  her, 
that  of  Nature. 

The  garden  of  the  royal  palace  at  Windernew,  opened  into  a  charming 
little  nook  which,  embowered  on  either  side  by  clustering  vines,  sloped 
down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  shore ;  and  there  stood  an  ash  crowning  a 
mossy  hillock,  that  hung  quite  over  the  lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  tree,  per- 
fect in  symmetry  and  profuse  in  greenness;  and  there  in  its  shadow,  re- 
clined Ethel  numbering  the  hours  that  lay  between  her  and  the  new, 
life,  that  should  return  with  Orfeo.  She  gazed  on  the  calm  waters,  soft- 
ening, while  they  repeated,  the  loveliness  that  lay  around.  Then  she  turn- 
ed to  the  green  bank  and  perused  its  flowers — not  with  the  eye  of  science, 
but  of  love. 

A  butter-cup  and  a  lily  of  the  valley  particularly  attracted  her  attention. 
It  seemed  as  if  each  of  them  embodied  some  intelligence;  and  while  look- 
ing alternately  from  one  to  the  other,  she  was  overcome  by  the  weariness 
of  her  long  watching, — for  she  had  hardly  rested  since  she  had  begun  to  ex- 
pect Orfeo, — and  fell  asleep. 

She  slept,  even  while  the  voice  of  Nurse  was  sounding  in  her  ear; 
"Wake;  wake  !  my  pet  Queen  !     Did  I  not  tell  thee  it  was  an  imp-tree  V 

But  it  was  too  late.  She  had  gone  farther  away  than  the  voice  of  Irwin 
could  reach. 

It  might  be  that  she  dreamed.  It  might  be  that  by  some  fairy  spell  she 
was  enhanced,  but  as  she  was  still  gazing  at  the  butter-cup,  a  song  came 
forth  from  it,  delicate  as  the  marriage  hymn  of  notes  in  the  sunshine.  Then 
arose  out  of  the  flower-cup  a  human  form,  as  of  a  crowned  king  in  armor, 
who,  balancing  himself  daintily  on  the  tip  of  a  petal,  saluted  Ethelda. — 
When  she  saw  him,  so  diminutive  and  yet  so  perfect,  she  clapped  her  hands 
laughing  with  childish  joy. 

"And  who  art  thou,  my  brave  little  fellow  V  she  exclaimed.  "Dost 
thou  come  to  bring  tidings  of  Orfeo  V 
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"Great  Queen  ;"  replied  the  other  with  some  dignity  repelling  her  free- 
dom, while  he  took  a  station  on  the  tallest  stamen,  and  stretched  himself  up 
to  his  utmost  height.     "Jane  Uroch,  king  of  the  Fairies." 

But  as  he  gazed  on  her,  forgetting  every  thing  except  her  beauty,  he 
thus  continued.  "Fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Men,  thou  art  too  refined  and 
gentle  for  communion  with  so  gross  forms.  Meet  me  at  midnight,  of  this 
day;  for  I  will  make  thee  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  Remember  thou  art  now 
in  my  power.     Resistance  is  vain." 

Thus  saying,  he  slid  down  into  the  depths  of  burnished  gold,  and  disap- 
peared ! 

Nothing  could  exceed  her  distress  when  she  awoke ;  but  the  moment  she 
opened  her  eyes,  a  lovely  little  lady  stepped  out  of  the  lily  bell,  looking  on 
her  with  mournful  eyes ;  while  the  young  Queen  recognized  her  guardian 
Fairy. 

"Tell  me — oh  !  tell  me  if  there  is  no  escape  ?"  cried  Ethelda,  weeping 
bitterly ;  for  she  was  thinking  of  Orfeo,  and  all  the  distress  he  would  feel 
at  his  return. 

"Alas,  no  \"  answered  the  Fairy,  I  am  powerless  to  save  thee  from  the 
immediate  results  of  thy  imprudence.  Thou  must  become  the  captive  of 
one,  whose  power  is  second  to  none  in  the  Earth." 

"What  shall  I  do  ?  0,  tell  me  !  tell  me  I"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  pouring  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"Listen  to  me,  daughter  f  said  the  Fairy,  wiping  her  own  soft  eyes, 
that  were  moist  with  pity.  "Thou  must  bide  the  fate  thou  hast  provoked. 
But  if  thou  canst  love  and  suffer,  with  a  true  woman's  heart,  thy  purity 
and  truth  shall  be  both  shield  and  armor.  But  if  a  single  shadow  shall 
pass  over  the  fair  surface  of  thy  wedded  soul,  my  power  to  protect  thee 
will  cease." 

"And  Orfeo — 0,  tell  me  if  this  is  forever  1"  And  Ethelda,  at  the  intol- 
erable thought  of  separation,  burst  into  a  new  passion  of  tears. 

"Believe  in  him,  and  respect,  thyself;  so  shall  good  come  out  of  evil; 
and  Joy,  with  new  beauty,  shall  spring  forth  from  the- heart  of  Sorrow;" 
answered  the  Fairy,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

"Life  of  the  world  !  What  aileththee,  my  pet  Blossom?"  cried  the  old 
I  Nurse,  hobbling  on  her  crutches  to  the  side  of  the  young   Queen,  who  had 

!  renewed  her  weeping. 
With  mingled  sobs  and  broken  sentences,  Ethelda   told   the  astonished 
j  Irwin  of  her  hopeless  condition  ;  and  the  good  creature  filled  the  air  with 

I  her  lamentations. 
"But  I  must  not  waste  the  time  in  idle  grief;  said  the  Queen,  rising  with 
the  breaking  forth  of  a  latent  strength,  for  which  she  was  remarkable. 
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Having  called  all  her  chief  counsellors,  she  briefly  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore them,  and  then  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  attended  only  by  Nurse 
and  a  confidential  maiden.  She  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  her  liberty, 
in  dictating  messages,  and  making  up  little  parcels  for  Orfeo,  and  some 
other  friends. 

It  was  decided,  in  full  counsel,  that,  come  what  might,  Ethelda  must 
keen  trust  with  the  Fairy  King.  And  when  the  star  that  announced  the 
hour  of  midnight  arose,  Ethelda,  having  affectionately  embraced  her  maid- 
ens, and  bid  adieu  to  ail  the  principal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  her  household,  was  led  out  in  speechless  anguish,  to  the  fatal  in- 
spector. How  sweetly  that  fair  star  looked  forth  over  the  horizon  ;  for  it 
did  not  know  the  sorrow  it  was  bringing. 

The  strongest  forces  of  the  kingdom  had  been  called  out  to  do  what  was 
possible,  for  the  protection  of  their  beloved  Queen.  The  choicest  portion 
of  the  detachment  was  stationed  around  the  fatal  tree;  while  the  remainder, 
in  long,  glittering  lines,  fell  back  towards  the  valley — everyone  of  them 
feeling- he  would  protect  nis  dear  Liege  Lady,  even  with  his  life;  but  they 
were  all  powerless,  as  we  shall  see. 

A  deep  silence  hung  over  the  scenes.  It  seemed  as  if  insensible  things 
had  been  inspired  with  breathless  expectation  that  now  filled  every  bosom. 
Not  a  flower  whispered,  as  it  kissed  the  dewy  cheek  of  a  sister  flower.  Not 
a  bee  murmured  in  its  cell.  Not  a  fledgling  chirrupped  in  its  dream.  Not 
a  Love  song.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  Not  a  zephyr  breathed.  The  night  was 
clear  but  moonless,  the  outlines  of  only  a  few  prominent  objects  being  visi- 
ble. 

The  valley  that  led  out  from  the  garden,  stretched  away  into  the  deepest 
shadow;  and  winding  through  the  depths  of  this,  suddenly  appeared  a  long 
line  of  glimmering,  translucent  light.  At  the  same  instant,  a  strain  of  the 
most  bewildering  music  filled  the  air.  It  was  so  sweet  and  delicate,  it  could 
not  have  been  heard,  if  there  had  been  harsher  sounds  abroad.  The  silence 
blended  with  it  naturally  ;  for  it  was  the  next  thing  to  itself,  the  finest  gra- 
dation, and  faintest  shadow  of  sound.  And  yet,  so  enthralling  was  its  mel- 
ody, so  entrancing  its  sweetness,  that  they  who  heard,  lost  all  voluntary  pow- 
er, and  fell  into  a  kind  of  intoxication — a  strange  delirium — as  if  they  had 
imbibed  narcotics  by  the  case. 

Gently,  but  steadily,  that  line  of  light  drew  nearer,  and  then  was  heard  a 
pattering  of  tiny  feet,  like  the  fall  of  rain-drops  on  a  pebbly  shore.  Before 
any  one  could  speak  for  wonder,  even  if  he  had  had  power,  the  train  of  the 
Eairy  King  approached,  with  knights  and  ladies,  all  in  the  most  dainty  and 
delicate  array.  Their  horses  were  pure  white,  and  no  larger  than  the  com- 
mon mole.     But  notwithstanding  their  diminutive  size,  they  were  as  per- 
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feet  in  form  and  they  pranced  and  curvetted  with  as  gallant  pride,  as  any 
of  their  more  massive  brethren.  Each  lady  wore  a  small  glow  worm  at  her 
saddle  bow,  for  a  lantern,  while  every  knight  had  a  glittering  fire-fly  for 
his  crest. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  miniature  splendor — tbis 
gorgeous  array  of  stones — suffice  it  to  say  the  serial  light  revealed  wondrous 
beauty  of  outline,  softest  graces  of  motions,  falling  on  many  a  face,  and  many 
a  brow,  which  might  rival  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  among  human  forms. 

Never,  for  a  moment,  was  suspended  the  delicious  sweetness  of  those 
fairy  strains ;  for  in  it  lay  the  power  that  paralyzed  the  iron  arm,  and  subdu- 
ed the  heroic  heart.     There  were  many  changes,  but  no  rest. 

The  whole  air  had  become  nullifluous  with  that  spirit  of  sound,  as  Uroch 
rode  gallantly  between  the  ranks  of  Cimbrian  soldiers,  came  to  the  side  of 
Ethelda. 

"By  my  power ;"  he  said,  with  a  slight  expression  of  irony  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  as  he  gracefully  returned  the  salute;  "this  is  greater  honor 
than  we  expected.  We  dreamed  not  of  such  an  array  to  grace  our  new 
espousals. " 

The  heart  of  Ethelda  burned  with  indignation — she  so  longed  to  con- 
tradict here — to  fling  back  his  words,  as  a  base  slander.  But  she,  too  was 
spell-bound  ;  and  thus  prudently,  however,  she  held  her  peace. 

Uroch  seemed  to  perceive  this  as  he  said ;  "In  good  time,  my  fairest,  all 
will  be  well,  I  have  come  for  thee  my  bonny  Earth  Love  !  Thou  art  worthy 
to  reign  in  Fairy  Land.  Go  with  me,  and  the  splendors  of  thy  court  shall 
reveal  all  the  splendors  of  earth  and  sea." 

She  would  have  spoken,  to  say  that  a  hut — a  bare  rock — would  be  better 
with  Orfeo,  than  a  palace  of  gems  elsewhere;  but  she  had  no  power.  The 
weary  heart  smote  against  the  bosom  that  restrained  it;  but  every  arm  was 
soft  and  powerless,  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  wax,  Ethelda  gave  a  despair- 
ing look  at  the  spell-bound  hosts  that  encircled  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
defenceless.  Just  then  a  knight  in  splendid  armor  came  to  her  side,  lead- 
ing a  beautiful  white  horse,  that  stood  pawing  the  earth,  curving  its  neck 
with  a  dainty  pride,  as  if  it  felt  the  high  honor  of  bearing  so  sweet  a  lady. 
Alas  for  Ethelda,  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit.  As  she  did  so, 
the  horse  turned  its  head  back,  looking  expressively  into  the  tearful  eyes  of 
the  Queen. 

Joy,  even  in  her  sorrow,  for  poor  Ethelda !  for  the  horse  was  her  Fairy 
Guardian,  who  had  taken  this  form  to  protect  and  comfort  her.  She  was 
recognized  by  Ethelda;  though  no  one  else  in  all  that  company  knew  that 
she  was  there ;  for  she  was  none  other  than  Eitha  the  neglected  wife  of 
Uroch.     Ethelda  leaned  forward,  embracing,  with  sweet  kisses,  the  fair 
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neck  of  the  faithful  one ;  while  grateful  tears  streamed  over  her  snowy 
mane. 

But  the  backward  march  was  sounding  through  all  those  tiny  pipes. — 
The  chief  Knight,  who,  by  the  way,  was  of  humaD  form,  lifting  the  bridle 
to  Ethelda's  hand,  came  beside  her,  as  he  turned  her  charger,  -while  Uroch 
rode  on  the  other  side. 

One  glance  of  miDgled  anguish  and  despair,  on  all  the  sweet  scenes  of 
her  wedded  love ;  and  then  Ethelda,  yielding  to  the  behest  of  her  new 
Lord,  was  borne  away — could  it  be  forever  ? — 

Down  the  vale,  over  the  hills,  and  through  the  woods,  streamed  the 
sinuous  lustre  of  that  fiery  train.  And  still  the  entrancing  music  was  borne 
back,  until  the  last  phosphoric  ray  quivered,  and  was  lost,  in  the  depths  of 
darkness  that  lay  beyond,  and  the  last  note  melted  into  the  air,  which  still 
seemed  full  of  inaudible  sweetness. 

Until  then,  all  the  knightly  train  of  Ethelda's  household  had  lain  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  where  they  had  fallen  at  her  departure ;  for  they  were 
paralyzed.  Now  the  spell  was  broken.  They  arose  and  smote  their  breasts, 
jn  an  agony  of  grief  and  horror,  for  how  could  they  look  on  the  face  of  their 
King,  and  tell  him  of  this  great  calamity ;  and  how  could  they  smile,  or 
take  pleasure  in  any  thing,  when  they  should  behold  no  more  their  sweet 
Lady — their  beautiful  and  gentle  Queen  ? 

Nurse  Irwin  was  frantic  in  her  sorrow ;  she  ran  distractedly  round  the 
lake,  roaming  all  night  for  her  "pet  Queen" — her  "Queen  of  pets" — her 
"flower  of  the  world  !"  She  disappeared  entirely  during  the  next  day ;  and 
it  was  supposed  she  had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned. 

In  the  midst  of  agonizing  disorder,  Orfeo  returned.  Even  when  he  was 
soaring  into  the  purest  ether  of  delight,  at  the  ideas  of  meeting  his  belov- 
ed, after  this  longest  absence — even  while  the  sweet  words  he  would  speak 
to  her,  and  the  sweet  kisses  he  would  give,  were  hovering  in  his  heart  and 
on  his  lips,  dovelings  eager  to  fly  home,  he  was  stricken  down  from  heaven, 
and  plunged  in  the  blackest  depths  of  despair. 

All  the  wealth,  strength  and  chivalry  of  his  two  kingdoms  were  called 
to  the  search ;  and  even  after  months  had  gone  by,  he  would  not  believe 
that  the  effort  was  really  in  vain.  He  still  sought  her,  east  and  west, 
through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  through  Alpine  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  and  over  deserts  whose  ever  raging  thirst,  drank  up  the  torrid  sun- 
beams. Thus  he  went,  until  he  was  quite  worn  and  exhausted.  In  this 
state  he  returned  to  his  kingdom,  where  he  sank  down  for  a  time,  powerless 
and  hopeless. 

His  subjects,  seeking  to  entice  him  back  to  happiness,  invited  to  his 
court  some  of  the  fairest  beauties  of  the  Earth,  who,  attracted   by   his  re- 
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mantic  story,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  soothe  and  cheer  him. 
J3ut  he  would  look  in  the  fairest  eyes  that  beamed  on  him,  murmuring, 
"Ethelda  I"  so  piteously,  that  those  gay  young  creatures,  full  of  life  and 
gentle  love,  would  turn  away,  to  hide  their  tears. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  utterly  neglected  his  lyre  ;  for  that  was  sacred  to 
his  happiness ;  and  how  could  he  profane  it  with  the  agonizing  notes  of 
sorrow  ?  One  night  he  had  risen,  as  was  his  custom,  after  all  in  the  palace 
were  still;  for  his  people  had  grown  jealous  of  his  sorrow,  which  had  now 
become  the  one  luxury  of  his  life,  though  he  must  cherish  it  in  secret. — 
He  was  walking  to  and  fro,  in  a  bower  leading  to  the  garden,  where  he  had 
gone  to  seek  Ethelda  before  entering  the  castle,  on  the  morning  of  his  re- 
turn. *  A  faint  sound,  almost  impalpable,  yet  full  of  music,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  looked  up,  and  there  hung  his  lyre,  on  the  bough,  that  he 
might  have  nothing  between  his  heart,  and  the  tender  form,  he  was  so 
yearning  to  embrace.  The  wind  was  breathing  on  it,  calling  forth  a  tone 
of  gentle  sorrow  at  his  long  neglect. 

As  he  gazed,  a  pellucid  light  quivered  over  the  strings,  making  the 
whole  outline  of  the  once  dear  figure,  visible  against  the  back-ground  of 
deep  shadows.  A  female  face  so  minute  it  might  have  been  encircled  by 
the  smallest  ring,  yet  so  deep  in  its  expression,  it  seemed  to  expand  into 
more  than  human  size — into  fairer  than  human  fairness — looked  on  him 
from  between  the  chords ;  when  a  pair  of  lips,  that  were  but  atoms  of  ru- 
bies, yet  so  precious  in  their  roughness,  they  appeared  large  and  full,  thus 
addressed  him : 

"0,  desolate  and  stricken  heart,  why  hast  thou  so  long  forsaken  me  ? — 
Take  me  once  more  to  thy  bosom  ;  for  I  am  thy  deliverer.  Go  forth.  Be 
strong ;  and  conquer." 

The  light  vanished  with  the  last  word,  Orfeo  groped  in  the  dark  for  his 
lyre.  He  found  it.  He  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  He  trained  it  to  his 
heart,  with  a  revival  of  his  first  love,  murmuring  at  intervals,  in  a  voice  of 
low  rapture  ;  "0,  Lyre  !  my  earliest  loved,  and  still  dear  !  I  will  obey  thy 
voice,  for  thou — oh  thou,  shalt  lead  me  to  the  arms  of  Ethelda  I" 

Was  it  the  Spirit  of  the  Lyre,  which  had  thus  addressed  him  ?  He 
knew  not.  He  questioned  not;  but  he  believed.  In  perfect  silence,  lest 
he  should  rouse  any  watchful  member  of  his  household,  he  went  forth,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  woods.  Then  his  Lyre  became  to  him,  at  once,  pro- 
tectress and  companion.  He  had  now  found  sympathy;  for  while  he  told 
the  story  of  his  grief  in  passionate  accents  to  the  listening  Lyre,  a  sweet 
Intelligence,  as  it  were  that  lovely  and  pitying  face,  looked  out  from  the 
chords  as  they  responded,  sobbing  with  such  a  bewailing  tenderness,   that 
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the  great  burden,  that  had  so  loDg  lain  pressing  against  his  heart,  was  dis- 
solved. Clasping  the  Lyre  yet  more  closely  to  his  bosom,  he  wept,  as  if 
his  whole  life  were  turned  to  tears. 

He  made  for  himself  friends  of  every  thing  around  ;  and  in  his  sweet 
lovingness,  he  believed  that  every  thing  understood  and  pitied  him.  He 
told  the  clinging  vines,  ot  the  tenderer  vine  that  had  twined  around  his 
heart,  and  grown  into  his  life.  He  told  the  flowers,  of  the  fairer  flower, 
that  bloomed  only  for  him.  He  told  the  birds,  of  a  love  as  pure  and  tender 
as  their  own.  He  told  the  stars,  of  the  starry  eyes,  whose  brilliancy 
eclipsed  their  own.  He  told  the  blue  sky  of  the  sweet  sunny  nature,  that 
had  enzoned  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  love,  of  the  high  thoughts,  that 
flew  forth  from  her  soul,  winged  angels,  ever  urging  heavenward.  He  sim- 
ulated the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  to  the  whispering  wind,  and  murmuring 
waters.  And  the  Vine  reached  forth  her  softest  tendrils,  to  kiss  the  ten- 
drils of  his  clustering  hair.  The  Flowers  bent  their  odorous  lips  to  his 
hand,  or  looked  up  at  him,  with  sweet  pity  beaming  through  their  dewy 
eyes.  The  Birds  stooped  from  their  perches,  or  paused  in  their  flight,  re- 
plying with  a  deeper  and  tender  trill,  to  notes  whose  prolonged  gush  of 
tearful  sweetness,  so  far  exceeded  their  own.  The  bereaved  sick  dove, 
overwhelmed  by  the  expression  of  sorrow,  like  that  which  was  absorbing 
her  own  life  in  its  voiceless  misery,  nestled  in  his  bosom  ;  and  fluttering  her 
soft  wings  a  moment,  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  expired.  The  Stars  looked  at 
him  earnestly,  as  they  were  melting  in  their  gaze;  and  flocks  of  vapor  went 
over  the  blue  sky,  the  faintest  and  softest;  shadow  of  tears.  The  waters 
wet  the  pebbles  at  his  feet,  with  a  more  liquid  voice  of  weeping.  The 
leaves  clustered  round  him  with  a  fresher  greenness;  and  the  old  trees  bent 
their  strong  arms  over  him,  with  a  deep  murmur  of  pity,  as  if  their  oaken 
hearts,  also,  had  been  touched  and  softened.  Such  was  the  mood  of  the 
gentle  things  of  nature. 

But  when  he  woke  his  lyre  the  most  savage  instincts  were  disarmed ;  for 
he  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  unmingled  heart-brokenness,  as  would 
have  softened  rocks,  had  they  organs  to  perceive,  and  transmit  feeling. 

The  gaunt  wolf,  forgetful  of  his;  goading  hunger,  came  and  looked  sadly 
in  the  minstrel's  face.  The  bristling  bear  came  crouching  to  his  feet,  with 
a  moisture  like  tears,  softening  the  impassive  cruelty  of  his  ferocious  eyes. 
The  coiling  adder  laid  her  flattened  head  on  his  hand,  gently  as  if  it  had 
been  venomless  while  the  viper  coiled  itself  a(;  his  feet,  with  a  subdued  and 
loving  expression  in  its  fiery  eyes,  as  it  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Orfeo,  won- 
dering at  the  fascination,  that  so  far  transcended  its  own. 

And  he  had  power  over  fear,  as  well  as  rage ;  for  the  most  timid  crea- 
tures came  boldly  among  the  fiercest.     The  blind  mole  crept  up  from  her 
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nest,  the  cautious  hare  stole  out  from  her  form ;  the  playful  squirrel  ceased 
from  his  gambols ;  the  graceful  stag  drew  near,  with  bowed  antlers ;  and 
all  listened  fearlessly,  lovingly  together.  It  was  a  millennial  scene,  such 
as  all  conquering  Love  will  realize,  even  on  this  distracted  Earth. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Orfeo.  At  length  it  was  a  fine  day  in  early 
spring.  Hedge-rows  were  white  with  the  blooming  thorn;  the  violet  and 
cowslip  were  offering  incense  on  the  green  altar  of  the  reviving  year  ;  and 
the  inspiring  song  of  the  cuckoo  was  heard  in  the  woods,  the  robin's  in  the 
orchards.  It  was  the  season  of  renewed  life — the  birth-morn  of  fresher 
hopes.  Nature  had  thrown  off  all  her  old  cares  and  grown  young  again  ; 
and  how  should  the  human  heart  do  otherwise  ?  There  is  in  sensitive 
minds  ever  a  close  sympathy  with  these  changes ;  and  even  Orfeo,  at 
length  felt  himself  refreshed,  by  the  freshness  that  pervaded  all  things. — 
He  could  not  but  turn  a  moment  from  the  grief,  which  he  had  long  ago 
set  in  his  heart,  ever  bowing  inwardly  before  its  funeral  shrine.  The  soft 
wind,  that  brought  love  tokens  from  many  a  flower,  as  it  sang  to  him  sweet 
stories  of  the  spice-land,  whispered  a  promise  of  renewed  bloom  and  fra- 
grance to  him,  also.  The  vine-wreaths  that  embowered  him,  seemed  wav- 
ing to  and  fro,  but  to  brush  the  old  shadows  from  his  brow ;  while  every 
sunbeam  that  stole  through  the  opening  foliage,  went  down  into  his  soul, 
the  messenger  of  a  new  life. 

In  this  quiet  and  gentle  frame  of  mind,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  He 
was  once  now  blest  with  the  deep  repose,  which  he  had  so  long  denied  him- 
self, struggling  with  Nature,  who,  he  fancied,  was  seeking,  by  a  temporary 
oblivion,  to  change  him  from  his  sorrow,  which  he  cherished  so  zealously, 
that  he  felt  himself  a  traitor,  if  he  forgot  it  for  one  moment,  even  in  his 
dreams. 

He  was  roused  from  this  by  a  strain  of  music,  so  wild,  so  delicate,  so  de- 
licious, that  he  believed  the  Spirits  of  the  Wood  had  really  given  voice  and 
voluma  to  their  most  etherial  melodies.  He  wa«  not  long  in  doubt,  for  a 
light  tripping  of  tiny  feet,  on  a  mossy  circlet  of  open  ground,  that  lay  just 
below  him,  followed  this  symphony ;  and  there  was  as  merry  a  group  of 
knights  and  ladies,  dancing  on  the  green,  as  ever  graced  the  Fairy  Court  of 
any  land. 

He  then  first  perceived  that  it  was  night,  and  that  clear  full-moon  light 
was  streaming  abroad.  Orfeo  watched  them  with  the  most  intense  eager- 
ness ;  for  never  since  the  abduction  of  Ethelda,  had  he  met  with  any  of  the 
Fairy  folks  ;  though  he  had  watched  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  in 
haunts  they  were  supposed  to  frequent,  and  where  in  times  passed,  he  had 
often  seen  them. 

From  the  nobleness  of  their  mien,  and  the   splendor  of  their  dress,   he 
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perceived  that  these  must  be  the  attendants  of  the  Fairy  King ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
horns  ;  and  three  little  trumpeters,  pouring  their  rich  and  mellow  notes 
through,  the  delicate  tubes  of  the  early  heath-flower,  came  forward,  draw- 
ing up  very  near  the  spot  where  he  lay.  They  were  followed  by  a  gallant 
hunting  train,  that  soon  appeared  winding  through  a  spiral  avenue  of  the 
forest,  and  led  by  one  of  undoubted  royalty.  Their  flowing  garments  were 
tinged  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  shaded  into  a  thousand  varied  tints, 
yet  all  so  soft  and  delicate  they  seemed  the  very  essence  of  colors,  from 
which  the  grosser  substance  had  been  refined  away.  And  the  precious 
stones  that  bordered  and  embroidered  them  with  radiant  poiuts,  investing 
many  strange  designs  with  a  prismatic  glory,  were  spirits  of  gnomes. 

By  some  evolutions  of  his  attendants,  the  King  came  last  of  the  train ; 
and  his  path  was  also  obscured  by  the  depth  of  foliage  that  hung  over  it, 
which  delayed  his  appearance,  and  stimulated  to  an  almost  intolerable  de- 
gree, the  agonizing  interest  of  Orfeo. 

But  at  length  the  much  desired  object  appeared  in  view  ;  and  by  his  side 
— oh,  joy  beyond  expression  ! — rode  Ethelda  ! 

His  whole  life  went  forth  in  that  first  look  ;  and  it  seemed  to  reach  hers 
also;  for  her  pale  cheek  was  at  once  suffused  with  blushes,  soft  as  the  col- 
oring of  an  Indian  shell;  and  raising  her  head,  she  turned  her  face  toward 
him. 

Oh,  how  divinely  fair  it  was  ! — how  far  surpassing  all  its  early  fairness  ! 
for  sorrow  had  touched  her  delcate  features  with  more  exquisite  loveliness, 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  a  suffering,  but  still  triumphant  soul.  Her  cheek 
was  pale  as  the  snow-drops  that  clustered  in  her  girdle  ;  and  a  soft  shadow 
tinged  even  her  smile,  with  such  a  sweet  and  touching  sadness,  it  was  more 
tender  than  tears.  But  a  mysterious  faith  beamed  through  all,  subliming 
her  expression  to  the  character  of  angel  beauty. 

Orfeo  had  but  one  thought.  His  arms  were  reaching  forth  to  grasp  his 
treasure;  but  a  touch,  soft  as  the  plumage  of  light,  fell  on  his  hand,  and 
restrained  him.  He  turned;  and  on  the  border  of  a  honey-suckle  flower, 
stood  the  Fairy  Queen,  with  a  face  which  he  instantly  recognized,  as  the 
one  that  had  looked  out,  and  spoken  to  him  from  the  chords  of  his  lyre. 

''Restrain  thyself  0,  brother  Orfeo  !"  she  said,  looking  on  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  "Have  patience  yet  awhile,  0,  deeply  suffering  and  most  true. — 
Follow  me  ;  and  fear  nothing." 

Then,  making  a  sign  of  silence,  she  slid  down  into  the  tube  of  the  flower, 
out  of  which,  at  the  next  moment,  came  a  beautiful  hurnniiDg-bird,  and 
perched  on  his  hand,  whispering  to  him  in  a  low  voice,   which  was  under- 
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stood  in  the  soul,  though  not  a  word  was  manifest  to  the  ear.  It  soothed 
and  encouraged  him. 

At  that  moment  knights  and  ladies  remounted,  and  the  royal  train  mov- 
ed forward,  led  by  Uroch,  who  still  kept  himself  by  the  .side  of  Ethelda. — 
Orfeo  saw  her  give  one  longing  look  toward  Windermere,  while  her  tears, 
brightened  by  the  sweet  hope  that  was  beaming  through  them,  became  iri- 
descent. An  aperture  appeared  in  the  face  of  a  rock  that  lay  across  their 
path.  The  foremost  rode  directly  into  it,  the  next  followed;  and  so  pass- 
ed out  of  sight  all  that  fairy  train. 

The  humming-bird  darted  forward  ;  while  Orfeo,  making  good  speed,  and 
moving  carefully,  kept  just  in  the  rear.  Wheu  they  arrived  at  the  rock, 
his  heart  sank  within  him,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  closed;  but  the  little  bird 
only  touched  its  surface  with  her  tinny  beak,  humming  a  few  low  notes, 
when  wide  open  flew  the  portals,  and  in  they  passed,  Orfeo  and  his  fairy 
leader. 

The  heart  of  the  old  rock  soon  expanded  into  a  wide  and  lofty  arch,  which 
enclosed  within  its  dome  the  mysterious  City  of  Fairy  Land.  It  wanted 
neither  light  of  sun  or  stars,  for  it  was  luminous  with  gems,  that  had  drunk 
up  light  enough  in  the  previous  ages  of  their  life,  to  illumine  as  many  ages 
of  the  future.  The  streets  were  paved  in  a  beautiful  mosaic,  composed  of 
oynx,  cornelian,  agate  and  jaspar,  with  here  and  there  a  gem,  rich  enough 
to  grace  the  diadem  of  an  earthly  monarch.  The  spacious  arch  above  was 
set  with  the  soft  lapis-la  Zuli  of  many  shades,  interspersed  with  large  dia- 
monds, whose  light  streamed  out  through  the  blue,  like  the  light  of  a  thou- 
sand stars. 

The  humming-bird  kept  right  on  toward  the  royal  palace,  that  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  city ;  and  on  kept  Orfeo,  wondering  not,  and  hardly  per- 
ceiving the  splendors  that  surrounded  him;  for  how  should  any  amount  of 
crystals  attract  his  attention,  though  each  might  be  the  purchase  of  a  king- 
dom, when  the  living  Gem  of  his  heart — the  priceless  Jewel  of  his  soul — 
was  yet  to  be  won. 

The  palace  of  Uroch  was  built  entirely  of  the  rarest  gems.  It  was  gir- 
dled with  porticos,  whose  numerous  columns,  shaft,  capital  and  base,  stood 
in  their  outbeaming  glory,  wreathed  as  with  many  colored  flowers.  On  went 
Eitha,  followed  by  her  royal  protege,  through  arch  and  portal,  until  they 
reached  the  private  boudoir  of  the  King.  When  the  door  of  this  apart- 
ment turned  lightly  on  its  golden  hinges,  Orfeo  shrank  back,  dizzied  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  intense  brilliancy  that  burst  on  his  sight. 

The  roof  was  composed  of  one  single  ruby,  girdled  with  the  richest  to- 
paz, the  gold  and  crimson  rays  intermingling  with  such  a  gorgeous  effect, 
as  cannot  be  conceived.  The  ceilings  were  covered  with  the  beryl,  on 
whose  changeful  ground  of  softest  green,  were  wrought  dainty  devices,  with 
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the  purple  amethyst,  and  blue  and  yellow  sapphires.  The  windows  were 
ot  the  finest  opal,  whose  iridescence,  excited  by  the  action  and  reaction  of 
that  wondrous  light,  was  kept  continually  in  the  most  vivid  play.  The  floor 
was  inlaid  with  the  deep  green  of  emeralds,  on  which  was  wrought  a  light 
and  graceful  pattern  in  garnet,  turquoise  and  citrine,  witn  now  and  then  a 
large  ruby,  blushing  out  from  the  rose.  A  cluster  of  candlebra  hung  in 
the  midst,  set  with  very  large  diamonds,  whose  light,  amid  that  glory  of 
lights  outbeamed  all.  Between  this  and  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  hung 
a  curtain,  delicate  as  if  woven  from  the  filmy  web  of  the  spider,  and  light 
and  soft  as  vapor  itself.  The  humming-bird  perched  on  a  branching  bo- 
quet  of  gems,  which  held  the  drapery  on  one  side,  sitting  there  still  and 
brilliant  as  its  sister  gems.  Thither  went  Orfeo..  when  the  folds  of  the  cur- 
tain, obedient  to  the  impulses  of  a  directing  will,  immediately  flowed  around 
and  enfolded  him.  Completely  hidden  from  other  eyes,  but  with  all  his  soul 
in  his  own,  he  darted  a  look  into  the  inner  sanctuary. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  drooping  and  tender  as  a  translucent  lilly, 
sat  Ethelda,  while  the  rose-red  light  that  streamed  over  her  suffused  her 
pale  cheek  with  its  blushes,  though  it  tinged  without  warming; 

"Like  sunset  streaming  over  snow." 
She  was  half  reclining  on  a  couch  of  orient  pearl,  the  cushions  rising  and 
swelling  around  her,  were  white  and  fleecy  as  the  softest  clouds  that  pillow 
the  couch  of  Morning.  She  was  silent  and  sorrowful,  but  how  much  more 
queen-like  than  ever.  At  her  feet  knelt  Uroch,  with  low,  loving,  longing 
words,  to  which  she  gave  no  response;  for  the  tears  that  woke  at  the  sight 
of  Windermere  were  yet  moist  in  her  eyes.  He  arose  and  bound  on  her 
forehead  a  star  sapphire,  whose  silver  rays  beamed  out  from  its  cerulean 
heart,  with  most  exquisite  effect.  "This  gem,"  he  said,  "dainty  and  inap- 
proachable Queen,  is  my  last  gift  of  love.  Alas!  there  is  nothing  more 
of  beauty,  or  of  splendor,  that  i  can  bring  thee.  T  have  sought  it  through 
the  earth;  and  neither  earth  nor  sea  containeth  its  peer."  "And  not  one 
smile  in  return  ?"  he  added  pleadingly  after  a  short  pause. 

Ethelda  only  answered  only  by  a  deep   sigh,  at  the   same  time  laying  a 
hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  she  would  suppress  what  was  worse  than  idle  to  say. 
"Nay,  speak,  my  sweetest.     What  would'st  thou?"  said  Uroch. 
"There  is  one  gem;"  she  answered  sadly,  "for  which  I  have  often  en- 
treated thee." 

"That  cannot  be  possible.     Look  around  thee,  and  name  the  missing  ODe," 
responded  the  Fairy  King. 

"Alas  !  it  is  my  husband — myOrfeo;',  and  Ethelda  burst  into  tears. 
At  that  moment  the   bird  with  a  significant  gesture,  rested  on  the  lyre, 
which  Orfeo  still  carried  in  his  hand,  and  with  what  power  it  awoke  the  hith- 
erto obdurate  Uroch,  himself  must  tell.     Pleased,  surprised  and  attracted 
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by  the  harmony,  he  sprang  forward,  and  bowing  himself  down  at  the  feet  of 
Orfeo,  he  wept  like  a  heart  broken  child.  All  the  wrong  he  had  thought 
and  done;  all- the  love  he  had  spumed  and  trampled  on,  all  the  good  he  had 
purposed  and  neglected. pointed  and  wingedby  the  music,  rushed  back  to  his 
heart,  with  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  conviction. 

"Can  we  never  see  but  too  late  ?"  he  exclaimed  !  Alas,  for  the  love  of 
my  peerless  Eitha,  my  bright  and  beautiful  Queen. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  Ethelda  raised  her  head,  lifting  the  down- 
cast eyes  to  those  of  Orfeo ;  and  then  two  royal  hearts  were  drawn  together, 
by  a  reunion  so  saintly  that  the  angels  rejoiced  to  behold  it.  Tne  virgin 
gold  was  purer  for  the  trial,  and  the  Love  crowned  victor  of  such  a  conflict 
was  stronger,  truer,  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Heavenly  peace 
flowed  into  their  hearts,  and  a  visible  glory  shone  from  their  radiant  faces. 
In  the  intense  joy  of  this  divine  reunion,  words  fainted  in  exquisite  mur- 
murs of  inexpressible  delight.  Thus  they  were,  when  the  audible  grief  of 
Uroch  attracted  their  attention. 

"Ah  \"  he  exclaimed,  "wretch  that  lam,  thus  to  have  thruwn  away  the 
precious  pearl  of  my  gentle  Eitha' s  love  !'' 

"Do  I  not  still,  love  thee  my  own  Uroch  ?  And  is  it  not  the  sweetest 
rapture  to  forgive  1"  murmured  a  voice,  bland  and  tearful  as  the  wind  of 
April. 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  humming- bird  was  no  longer  there,  but 
the  arms  and  the  heart  of  Uroch  were  at  once  filled,  by  the  fair  form  of 
his  gentle  and  tender  Eitha.  ! 

"Always  dear,  but  dearer  now  than  ever!"  said  the  Fairy  Queen,  speak- 
ing the  words  at  intervals;  for  her  rosebud  lips  were  sprinkled  with  kisses, 
for  which  they  had  so  long  fainted,  as  a  thirsty  flower  for  kisses  of  the  dew. 

"Oh,  Uroch!"  she  continued,  "if  thouhad'st  not  deserted  me,  we  never 
could  have  known  this  sweetest  rapture." 

Just  then  a  small  white  kitten  came  purring  and  mewing,  as  it  rubbed 
itself  against  the  feet  of  Uroch,  and  looked  up  with  beseeching  eyes  into 
the  eyes  of  the  happy  Eitha. 

"Nor  shalt  thou  be  forgotten  in  all  this  joy,"  said  the  latter,  addressing 
the  kitten.  Faithful  and  affectionate  Irwin,  resume  thy  proper  form. — 
Renewed  youth  aud beauty  is  a  boon  thou  well  deservest" 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  rosy-cheeked  sunny-eyed  maiden,  that  is  so 
blandly  smiling  on  Orfeo,  and  smirking  so  coquettishly  with  all  those  fairy 
Kings  who  now  throng  the  room,  can  be  the  ancient  Nurse  of  Ethelda? 

That  long  loving  embrace  of  the  Cimbrian  Queen  can  be  for  no  other; 
and  Ethelda  smiled,  even  in  her  deep  happiness,  to  hear  the  grand  dame 
phrases  melting  into  sweet  expressions  of  youth  and  gayety. 
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The  good  Eitha,  pitying  alike  the  faithful  creature's  distress,  and  that  of 
her  young  mistress,  had  veiled  her  in  that  safe  disguise  and  brought  her  to 
Fairy  Land,  where  she  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  the  captive 
Queen. 

"And  thou'"  said  the  happy,  but  tearful  Eitha,  addressing  Orfeo,  as  she 
laid  her  soft  hand  on  the  arm  of  Ethelda;  "thou  hast  found  a  richer  treas- 
ure than  was  ever  lost.  The  find,  gold  has  become  still  purer  in  the  alembic 
of  suffering.  The  gem  has  been  tried,  and  is  found  true.  Take  it  to  thy 
heart,  and  to  thy  life;  for  it  is  1ruly  a  portion  of  thine.  And  thus  I  bless 
thee  for  my  own  happiness. 

Laden  with  wealth,  but  richer  in  love,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  Uroch 
and  Eitha,  Orfeo  and  Ethelda  returned  to  their  dominion,  where  they 
reigned  long,  diffusing  throughout  their  kingdom  a  constant  radiation  of 
their  own  felicity. 

But  of  the  flirtations  of  the  renovated  Irwin,  in  the  career  of  conquest 
that  opened  before  her  were  to  be  written,  they  would  fill  at  least  a  volume. 


TO   JULIE. 


BY   G.    A. 


Oh  when  thy  thoughts  are  sweetest, 
When  moments  fly  the  fleetest, 

At  some  dear  sunset  hour  ; 
When  softly  birds  are  singing, 
And  eve  a  shade  is  fliuging 

On  every  tree  and  flower. 

When,  o'er  thy  spirit  stealing, 
There  comes  a  holy  feeling, 

Like  some  sweet  dream  of  heaven  ; 
When  ties  of  love  feel  stronger, 
And  foes  are  foes  no  longer, 

But  in  thy  heart  forgiven — 

Oh  then,  while  fancy  traces 
The  well-remembered  faces 

Of  friends  now  far  from  thee, 
Wilt  thou,  my  faults  forgetting, 
And  but  my  loss  regretting, 

Give  one  sweet  thought  to  me? 


difoir's  X^bJe. 


A  STATEMENT  OE  FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  pages  of  a  literary  magazine  are  too  good  to  be  converted  into  vehicles  of  contro- 
versy and  combat,  but  we  feel  it  both  just  and  proper  to  reveal  to  the  public  the  measure 
of  meanness  and  injustice  and  the  dishonorable  methods  of  control  exercised  over  a  class 
of  people,  by  an  Association  of  working  men  banded  together  under  the  name  of  a  "Ty- 
pographical Union."  We  had  said  about  all  we  ever  intended,  in  the  previous  numbers 
of  the  "Pacific"  in  regard  to  this  "Union"  but  new  annoyances  have  arisen  that  justify 
us  in  giving  to  our  friends  the  true  facts  in  the  case  and  place  before  them,  the  exact  plat- 
form of  this  monopoly,  that  they  may  from  their  own  common  sense  judge  of  its  princi- 
ples and  purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  but  little  harmony  between  this 
office  and  the  Union,  and  that  most  dishonorable  measures,  and  contemptible  proceedings 
have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  and  used  against  us,  by  members  of  that  "Union," 
which  have  crippled  our  efforts  to  attend  to  our  own  business.  This  for  no  other  cause, 
but  that  we  have  placed  ladies  at  the  "case,"  and  have  openly  avowed  our  intention  to 
keep  them  there. 

We  propose  to  place  this  organization  before  the  people,  just  as  it  is,  stating  simple 
truths  and  facts,  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  wherein  it  cripples  the  right  of  free  la- 
bor, and  controls  a  certain  channel  of  trade,  thereby  forcing  upon  the  public  a  great  in- 
justice. Now  what  is  a  "Typographical  Union,"  what  is  its  authority  or  right  of  exist- 
ence? It  is  not  an  organization  sanctioned  and  recognized  by  public  or  official  authority — 
neither  by  city,  county,  nor  State  Law — it  is  not  recognized  by  any  Law,  or  any  authori- 
ty, or  any  government, — it  is  briefly  a  monopolization  of  a  body  of  men  who  have  the  au- 
thority for  their  existence  as  a  body,  only  in  the  power  of  greater  numbers,  and  by  one 
accord  combine  together  to  control  by  mere  will,  and  force,  a  certain  avenue  of  business, 
make  laws  for  it,  fix  prices,  and  establish  customs,  and  declare  that  they  "shall  have  and 
do  declare  themselves  to  have  jurisdictian  over  the  entire  city  and  county"  wherever  they 
may  be.  This  they  establish  and  assert  and  deolare  in  printed  By-Laws  in  the  very  face 
of  official  government  and  Law.  While  we  like  and  concord  with  them  in  the  fixed  rates 
of  composition  and  never  have  given  less  to  any  compositor  male  or  female,  wo  would  sim- 
ply ask,  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  any  self-organized  "Union"  is  based  by  which 
it  can  declare  and  determine  laws  and  rules  for  business  people,  when  it  is  unrecognized 
by  State  or  local  law,  and  is  but  the  combined  will  of  a  few  ?  We  sty,  none  at  all,  and 
business  men,  especially  publishers  are  partially  to  blame  for  the  annoyances  frequently 
growing  out  of  such  a  monopoly,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  and  governed  by 
a  body  of  rules  and  regulations,  neither  warrantable,  official,  nor  legal.  We  do  not  object 
to  standard  prices  and  established  rates  no  matter  what  they  are,  we  wish  that  distinctly 
understood— but  we  find  peculiar  laws  in  this  mobocracy,  favoring  its  members  which  in 
their  exercise,  is  most  burdening  to  publishers,  and  shamefully  low  in  honor,  as  well  as 
contemptible  in  principle.  We  have  particular  reference  to  the  opposition  and  disapprov- 
al they  cherish  of  female  compositors.  Union  men  will  not  work  in  an  office  that  employs 
female  help.  They  say  "they  will  not  tolerate  women  in  printing  offices."  This  is  a  fact 
and  any  "Union"  printer  who  would  dare  to  deny  it,  or  offer  a  different  version  of  it, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  lie,  and  an  open  one  at  that.  Now  why  cannot  a  woman  be  tolerated 
,n  a  printing  office,  as  well  as  in  book-binderies,  stores,  dining-rooms,  and  markets,  or  as 
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well  as  men  can  be  tolerated  in  sewing-machine  offices,  cloak -stores,  milliner  shops,  and 
lace  stores  ?  how  is  it,  men  have  all  at  once  grown  so  wondrously  modest  and  retiring  that 
they  cannot  permit  women  in  the  composing  room?  if  they  are  really  so  afraid  and  bash- 
ful, it  must  be  that  a  strange  reform  is  going  on  among  men,  who  certainly  never  have 
had  many  serious  objections  to  a  lady's  presence,  if  we  can  judge  by  actions.  Why  in  all 
common  sense  is  a  woman  objectionable  in  this  vocation,  or  any  other,  which  is  honorable 
and  respectable,  provided  she  choose  to  make  it  her  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  accom- 
plishes the  work  as  successfully,  as  men?  The  reason  given  by  the  "Union"  is  this,  and 
in  their  own  words,  tha.t  "women  work  for  less  wages,''  and  "cannot  do  thework  as  well." 
"What  degree  of  sense  now,  is  embodied  in  such  petty  arguments  and  ridiculous  reasons  ? 
in  giving  the  reason,  that  "ladies  work  for  less  prices,"  they  not  only  reveal  a  contempt- 
ible littleness  of  principle,  but  they  shoulder  a  low,  drivling,  falsehood.  It  is  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it;  what  woman  is  dunce  enough  to  work  for  less  prices,  when  she  does  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  does  it  as  well?  why  should  she,  what  earthly  cause  would 
tempt  her  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Any  man  who  will  attempt  to  prejudice  the  public,  against  female  help  in  printing  of- 
fices by  bringing  forward  such  a  false  assertion,  and  such  a  weak,  brainless,  puny  argu- 
ment as  that,  must  be  either  a  fool,  or  the  double-refined  quintessence  of  mortal  mean- 
ness. In  such  a  small,  caviling,  detestable  excuse,  is  a  clear  evidence  of  a  painful  want  of 
brains,  and  a  common  respectability  of  principle.  No  such  argument  could  originate 
from  anything  honorable,  upright,   or  manly. 

The  reason  is  both  absurd,  and  destitute  of  the  smallest  grain  of  honor.  The  second 
reason,  that  "ladies  cannot  do  the  work  as  well"  is  still  more  ridiculous,  and  another 
witness  to  the  blockhead  intellect,  that  patched  it  up.  The  mere  art  of  composition  which 
is  about  all  of  the  printing  business  women  generally  learn,  certainly  requires  no  very 
great  tension,  of  brain,  or  muscle  for  its  ready  performance,  and  in  that  blundering, 
babyish  argument  of  this  self-organization,  they  sneakingly  attempt  to  rob  woman  of  or- 
dinary ability,  or  power,  to  perform  the  simplest  of  mechanical  labor ;  in  that  cloaking 
argument  is  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  is  hardly  the  possessor  of  common  sense,  and  fails 
to  learn  and  acquire  one  of  the  simplest  arts  in  the  world,  an  art,  that  is  really  too  small 
of  itself,  for  great,  healthy,  clumsy  men  to  fall  asleep  over,  and  make  their  living  by. 
The  whole  argument  is  puerile,  low  and  disgusting,  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  true  gen- 
tlemen to  cherish,  and  by  far  two  contemptible  to  give  to  public  utterance,  and  unworthy 
any  association.  It  gives  this  "Union"  no  credit,  to  attempt  to  strengthen  its  platform 
with  such  nonsense  and  petty  objections,  but  it  clearly  defines,  beyond  all  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  mistake,  a  usurping  power,  a  ruling  monopoly,  a  se'fish  organization  which  is 
gently  and  politely  forced  into  the  opinion  and  tolerance  of  the  public,  under  the  skimmilk 
insinuation  of  a  "Protective  Union,"  wherein  great,  babyish,  puny  men,  are  protected 
from  women,  and  are  sure  of  getting  all  of  their  dimes,  they  have  worked  so  hard  for. 

To  substantiate  these  statements,  we  have  made,  we  will  cite  our  friends  to  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  relative  to  this  subject.  The  foreman  of  our  office 
had  become  interested  in  a  rew  coal  mine,  and  had  given  up  his  position,  in  the  office  ; 
when,  we  returned  from  Nevada  we  found  it  expedient  to  make  some  changes  in  our  bu- 
siness and  when  much  pressed  with  hurry  and  labor,  solicited  our  kind-hearted  publisher 
to  send  over  a  man,  "to  make  up  the  forms"  for  press.  He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  after 
going  the  rounds  of  his  men,  returned  to  us  with  these  words,  "our  men  all  belong  to  the 
Union,  and  are  not  willing  to  go  over,  they  do  not  wish  to  tolerate  female  compositors." 
Now  what  kind  of  an  organization  is  it,  that  could  or  does  exercise  such  narrow-minded, 
small  foolish  ideas,  and  force  its  members  to  the  practice  of  such  dishonorable,  childish, 
drivling  proceedings  ?  The  excuse  rendered  was  that  "women  worked  for  less  prices." 
How  did  they  know  this  ;    what  right  had  they  to   make  such  an  assertion,  when  it   is  a 
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plain  falsehood,  and  a  compositor  male  or  female,  never  was  requested  to  work  for  less 
than  75  cents  per  em,  and  never  has  received  less,  and  probably  never  will  ?  As  long  ag 
that  is  the  reason  and  such  not  being  the  case  with  our  office  every  person  receiving  "Un- 
ion wages,"  why  was  it  a  printer  still  refused  to  do  the  work  I  Let  this  be  answered 
otherwise,  than  that  their  reasons  and  arguments  are  nothing  more  or  less,  than  humbug 
excuses  used  to  hide  and  cover  up,  the  petty  principles  of  the  Association,  and  the  answer 
will  be  a  ridiculous  untruth.  We  have  revealed  this,  only  that  people  might  see  for  them- 
selves that  the  arguments  and  rules,  and  talk  of  this  association,  on  this  subject,  are  all 
shams,  and  humbug  of  no  account,  truth  or  principle,  merely  used,  as  a  cover,  to  conceal 
the  truth,  that  they  do  object  and  are  opposed  to  female  compositors  no  matter  whether  they 
receive  the  regular  rates  or  not.  Take  any  one  of  them  and  argue  the  subject  right  down 
to  a  direct  assertion  that  women  do  receive  "Union"  rates  and  will  not  work  for  less 
prices,  and  then  demand  his  objection,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  work  with  a  woman,  and 
he  will  yet  refuse  and  equivocate,  prevaricate,  wheedle  and  dovetail  first  into  one  reason, 
then  into  another,  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  and  endeavoring  to  unwind  the  snarl  of  the  con- 
flicting facts,  until  no  better  proof  of  the  little  principles  of  the  "Union"  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  needed  to  convince  one. 

Better  reasons  than  any  of  those  yet  given  must  be  used  before  sensible  people,  will  be 
converted  to  the  laws  of  a  "Union"  that  desire  to  keep  women  out  of  "Printing  offices" 
just  because  men  desire  to  usurp  the  business.  People  will  not  endorse  such  sentiments 
or  monopoleis  when  they  fully  understand  their  position  and  principles.  In  this  partic- 
ular, we  disapprove  «f  the  "Union  ;"  it  is  an  impudent  tyranny,  an  illegal  and  illegiti- 
mate assumption  of  power,  to  which  publishers  silently  yield,  thus  fostering  it,  by  their 
recognition.  Monopolies  or  "Unions"  of  any  kind  are  burdens  and  obstacles  to  com- 
munity and  business  people,  while  they  may  have  a  disastrous  influence  upon  new  states 
and  new  cities,  and  business  men  are  culpable  for  giving  countenance  to  them,  whereby  a 
little  independence  and  strict  determination,  to  the  contrary  they  could  at  least  be  able  to 
control  their  own  affairs.  Publishers  do  not  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco — they  are  more 
subjects  to  their  employees,  than  any  other  class  of  people.  Give  one  regular  price,  and 
let  the  "Union"  take  care  of  itself;  feel  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please  with  your  own  bu- 
siness.    Employ  who  you  choose  man  or  woman,   and  aid   the   principle  of  free-labor,  so 

much  needed  in  a  new  State,  that   is  dependent   upon   its  emigration  for  development. 

We  have  suffered  the  utmost  annoyance  from  the  foolish  harpooning,  derelections  of  this 
"Union,"  and  only  because  we  conceive  we  have  a  right,  to  do  as  we  please,  and  have 
given  ladies  the"cases"  instead  of  gentleman,  and  by  the  approval  of  Providence  and  con- 
science we  shall  keep  them  there  despite  all  the  "Unions"  in  America.  We  will  ever  be- 
friend a  printer,  but  will  not  sanction  such  despicable  unmanly  proceedings  in  any  form. 
Why  don't  women  combine  together  and  declare  they  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  dry-goods  and  sewing-machine  offices  and  state  that  men  cannot  do  the  work  as 
well,  and  that  they  will  not  tolerate  them  in  those  positions  I  it  would  be  just  as  sensible, 
and  equally  as  lawful.  It  looks  just  as  absurd  to  see  a  great  muscular  whiskered  man 
standing  behind  the  counter  of  a  lace  store,  picking  his  teeth,  and  leaning  on  his  elbows, 
as  they  contend  it  is  for  women  to  set  type.  It  is  low,  contemptible,  mean  and  crippling, 
the  whole  argument  and  opposition,  and  while  the  "Press"  of  the  city  are  willing  to  Tbe 
yoked  into  the  humbug  under  the  offensive  cover  of  falsehood,  we  will  open  our  doors  to 
women,  and  "make  up  our  own  forms,"  without  aid,  or  countenance  from  the  despotic  ty- 
ranny, of  the  "Union." 

We  have  made  up  the  said  forms  ourselves  and  feel  perfectly  competent  now  to  transact 
our  little  business  without  calling  upon  the  kindness  of  "Union"  men  who  are  afraid  to 
be  found  in  an  office  that  employs  women. 


AN  ANSWER,  VIA  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  AMERICA. 

In  the  "Printer"  of  April  published  in  New  York  we  find  a  reply  to  an  article  entitled 
a  "word  about  women/'  which  we  published  in  February  last.  The  writer  evidently 
studied  distance  as  well  as  brevity  when  he  wrote  it  and  sent  it  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
published.  He  has  read  the  proof  of  the  article,  and  asserts  that  it  was  put  in  type  by  a 
lady.  That  the  article  was  full  of  errors  we  admit,  but  when  he  asserts  a  lady  "set  it  up  ;" 
he  asserts  something  he  only  guessed  at,  for  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  put  this  edito- 
rial in  type,  and  not  a  lady.  The  subject  proper,  of  the  article  this  Union  printer  has 
carefully  avoided  in  1  is  answer — he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  causes  and  reasons  urged  why 
a  woman  cannot  and  is  not  allowed  by  the  Union  to  set  type.  He  has  made  no  answer  to 
drift  proper  of  this  "scathing  editorial.  He  calls  it  a  "tirade  upon  the  Union" — when  he 
gives  the  laic  or  authority  for  the  existence  of  such  a  "Union"  he  can  call  it  a  "tirade"  and 
not  before.  If  a  woman  receives  the  same  wages,  or  the  same  number  of  cents  per.  thou- 
sand, why  is  she  excluded  from  printing  offices,  or  why  do  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Union  refuse  to  work  with  her?  As  that  is  the  great  argument  used,  namely,  "that  they 
kill  prices  by  working  for  less  than  Union  rates,"  we  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  what  loop- 
hole of  excuse  they  can  crawl  through,  in  answering  that.  In  the  foreign  language  of 
present  day  use,  we  can  only  say  its  "ausgespielt." 

The  subjoined  notices  from  Eastern  papers  will  give  evidence  of  the"  feeling  at  work  in 
different  cities  relative  to  the  emplovment  of  female  compositors.  The  following  article  is 
taken  from  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Union  &  Advertiser  of  May  3rd  : 

Pemale  Compositors. — Mr.  Munsell,  an  Albany  printer,  saw  fit  to  give  a  female  an 
opportunity  to  set  type  in  his  office,  whereupon  the  members  of  the  Printers'  Union  struck 
and  suspended  labor.  Mr.  Munsell  did  not  yield,  and  has  come  out  all  right.  The  Troy 
Whig  has  the  following  on  this  chivalrous  feat  of  the  strikers,  which  will  be  heartily  en- 
dorsed : 

"And  for  this  warfare  against  the  right  of  women  to  work  at  any  and  every  trade  and 
profession  in  which  they  can  find  employment,  there  should  be  only  general  execration 
and  condemnation.  We  are  unwiliing  to  believe  that  any  member  of  so  liberal  a  profes- 
sion as  that  of  a  printer  will,  upon  reflection,  oppose  the  right  of  woman  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing by  labor  in  that  art,  or  any  other  for  which  she  is  fitted.  If  there  are  any  such  they 
are  rats  at  heart,  and  ought  to  hide  their  diminished  heads  out  of  sight  of  all  true  mem* 
bers  of  the  noble  craft.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Munsell  has  refused  to  be  controlled  by  these 
heroic  compositors  who  quit  work  because  he  gave  a  chance  to  one  female  to  earn  her 
bread  by  labor  in  his  establishment.  Handsome  chaps  these  to  talk  about  'supporting 
families.'  Don't  working  women  belong  to  'families' — and  don't  they  have  to  eat  bread 
— and  help  to  support  mothers  and  sisters  at  home  in  just  the  same  way  that  the  Albany 
male  compositors  do  ? — We  should  be  glad  to  see  woman's  labor  introduced  into  every 
trade,  profession  and  calling  for  which  her  capacities  and  strength  fit  her.  With  this 
practice  prevailing,  and  with  a  fair  opportunity  given  for  them  to  earn  and  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  labor  which  they  might  perform,  we  have  no  doubt  that  female 
help  would  be  found  quite  as  effective  in  supporting  the  'family,'  as  would  be  chat  sort  of 
support  afforded  by  such  gallant  men  as  those  who  quit  work  at  Munsell's  because  he  em- 
ployed female  help  in  his  establishment.  During  this  war,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  male  help  in  numerous  branches  of  trade,  business  and 
industry.  It  is  a  good  time  to  inaugurate  a  social  revolution,  therefore,  by  welcoming 
and  encouraging  women  to  work  at  anything  for  which  their  hands  and  brains  are  fitted. 
Give  the  women  a  chance  and  they  will  labor  faithfnlly,  for  themselves  and  the  'family' 
too,  and  all  will  be  benefited  thereby." 
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And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  April  30th,  has  an  article  of  which  the  fol" 
lowing  is  a  portion  : 

Female  Printers. — Newspaper  publishers  in  Chicago,  Rochester  and  other  large 
towns,  have  been  much  embarrassed  lately  by  combinations  among  printers,  who  in  some 
instances  make  demands  which  are  exceedingly  unreasonable  and  arbitrary.  Liabilities 
of  this  kind  will  exist  while  the  war  continues,  but  might  be  lessened  in  a  very  sensible 
degree,  if  not  wholly  done  away  with,  if  a  resolute  purpose  was  manifested  by  publishers 
generally  to  educate  women  in  the  manipulation  of  type.  The  more  delicate  constructs  n 
of  the  fingers  of  women  fits  them  by  nature  for  expertness  in  this  line  of  business,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  women  should  not  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  field  now 
daily  widening  for  their  employment. 

The  Rochester  Union.  &  Advertiser  says,  as  the  result  of  its  experienje  (and  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  agrees  :)  "We  propose  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  female  compositors."  In  adhering  to  this  purpose,  a  double  object  would  be 
subserved  ;  one  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  opening  a  way  for  a  worthy  class  now  in  a  great 
measure  excluded  from  gaining  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  the  other,  affording  timely 
relief  to  the  suffering  fraternity  of  Ben  Franklin. 

All  the  English  newspapers  in  Milwaukee  employ  girls  as  compositors  as  a  portion  of 
their  help,  and  women  have  beep  at  the  case  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Spar- 
ta Eagle,  Berlin  C'ourant,  Whitewater  Register,  and  other  papers  are  practising  this  inno- 
vation with  success.  The  work  is  light,  healthy,  renumerative  and  respectable,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  any  young  woman  who  has  to  work  for  a  living  should  be  kept  out  of 
this  "sphere"  if  she  desires  to  enter  it. — Janesville  (Wis.,)  Gazette. 

And  would  it  not  be  well,  friend  Thompson,  for  women  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  for 
a  living  to  acquire  a  trade  that  might,  in  future  years,  prove  of  eminent  use  to  them  ? — 
We  know  of  quite  a  number  of  refined  and  intelligent  ladies  of  this  State  who  are  working 
"at  the  case"  merely  to  learn  an  art  which  the  necessities  of  the  times  have  offered  them 
an  opportunity  of  learning.  A  printers  vocation  is  certainly  desirable,  remunerative  and 
respectable,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  women  should  not  engage  in  the  work,  if 
they  desire. — Sparta  (Wis.)  Eagle. 

The  Wisconsin  Reporter  appears  with  an  advertisement  soliciting  faniale  compositors. 

"Wanted  at  this  office,  a  young  lady  to  learn  type-setting." 

The  Sacramento  Bee.  The  Sacramento  Bee  is  one  of  the  ablest  edited  sheets  in  the 
whole  world.  Its  Local  Editor  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  writers,  in  California  and  his 
spicy  notices  written  with  such  force,  such  marked  beauty  in  such  perfect  taste  and  chaste- 
ness  of  ideas,  the  whole  paper  is  made  attractive,  even  to  the  advertisements.  The  bril- 
liancy of  his  superior  intellect  radiates  and  sparkles  through  each  column,  and  his  noble- 
ness of  soul,  combined  with  a  rare,  critical  taste,  founded  no  doubt  upon  an  Oxford  train- 
ing gives  zest  to  his  writings  and  endears  him  as  well  as  the  Bee  to  the  entire  reading 
world.  A  Typogaphical  error  is  never  found  in  the  Bee.  It  is  composed,  by  graduated 
compositors  from  the  Temple  of  Typographical  Art,  which  as  an  institution,  has  no  equal 
in  the  whole  world  from  Paget  Sound,  to  Greenland  icy  mountains.  We  have  filed  thi3 
superior  sheet,  and  the  Local  items  we  have  marked,  intending  to  send  them  to  the  next 
World's  Fair,  as  wonderful  specimens  of  a  genius,  Franklin  himself  would  have  adored. 

Still  Persistent.  Twice  we  have  kindly  published  the  days  we  would  receive  our 
friends  at  the  office — we  have  equally  as  kindly  requested  them  to  remain  away  on  other 
days  as  we  could  not  possibly  attend  them.  Since  the  publication  of  the  notice,  we  have 
had  all  manner  of  calls  every  day  but  the  calling  days,  and  on  those  days,  our  time  was 
wholly  occupied.  We  will  now  reverse  the  time  to  suit  our  friends,  please  come  every  day 
but  Saturday  and  Wednesday — if  they  ail  follow  this  invitation  as  well  as  they  have  the 
other,  we  feel  confident  of  accomplishing  the  object  required. 


OUR  "GROVER   AND  BAKER." 


Puck.     "I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes." 

We  have  a  "Grover  and  Baker"  up  at  our  house.  It  is  a  wonderful  machine,  difficult 
to  comprehend — unless  a  man  has  a  taste  for  the  finer  mechanics — and  strange  in  its  mo- 
tions from  its  yery  irregularity.  It  stands  in  our  front  chamber,  in  the  northeast  corner' 
between  two  windows.  The  earliest  beams  of  the  morning  gild  the  black  walnut  casket 
which  encloses  it,  and  the  red  shadows  of  the  sunset  linger  among  its  steel  axles  and  cun- 
ning contrivances.  It  stands  where  all  its  clock-work  and  every  curious  spring  are  open 
to  the  daylight,  and  yet  we  have  studied  it  long  without  being  able  to  understand  more 
than  these  two  facts — that  it  does  our  family  sewing,  and  saves  us  much  in  our  household 
economy. 

But  we  have  no  skill  in  machanics.  We  could  hardly  construct  a  cheese-press  without 
a  plan  and  a  working-drawing.  And  this  machine,  which  seems  so  strange  to  us,  may  be 
plain  and  simple  to  a  man  who  deals  with  steam-engines.  We  only  see  that  here  is  a 
wheel,  and  there  is  a  pulley,  and  here  again  are  things  that  go  up  and  down,  and  shoot 
across,  and  bob  around  generally  ;  and  there  again  is  a  shirt,  or  pillow  case,  or  what-not, 
skillfully  compacted  and  put  together  in  every  seam  and  gusset  and  deftly  made  as  by  fin- 
ders expert  in  needle-work.  We  look  at  results,  and  in  the  light  of  results  we  have  sat 
and  contemplated  our  "Grover  and  Baker."  Content  to  admire  the  faculty,  we  leave  to 
sharper  wits  the  contrivance  and  the  philosophy. 

Pleasant  10  the  eye  is  our  "Grover  &  Baker."  Its  surroundings  are  of  black  walnut — 
gorgeous  wood — carved  in  handsome  devices  ;  with  grooves  and  pannels,  and  an  ornament- 
ed cover  like  the  topmost  story  of  a  bureau.  Pleasant  to  the  eye,  for  its  angles  are  not 
too  sharp,  and  its  curves  and  motions  are  full  of  grace,  bending  and  swaying  the  line  of 
beauty.  Gently  turns  the  great  wheel,  beating  in  its  revolutions  like  a  stout  heart — rous 
ins  up  the  small  members — the  springs  and  the  pinions,  the  cams  and  the  ratchets — and 
sending  its  strong  impulse  like  the  leap  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  up  into  the  polished  steci 
arm,  which  seems  to  grow  ruddy  with  the  instinct  of  life,  blushing  in  its  work  even  as  the 
arm  of  an  industrious  handmaiden. 

Pleasant  to  the  ear  is  our  "Grover  &  Baker,"  We  hear  its  musical  hum  at  moon  as  we 
draw  near  to  our  peaceful  threshold,  and  we  think  of  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  singing  of 
birds  and  all  the  sounds  of  the  voluptuous  summer.  Let  the  winter  frown,  and  the  east 
wind  blow,  a  warm  breeze  from  the  south  floats  into  our  dream — the.e  is  a  gurgling  brook 
in  the  gutter — a  smell  of  pine  trees  comes  from  the  garden  over  the  way — in  our  parlor 
window  a  royal  hyacinth  is  waving  its  purple  plume — in  the  sky  are  white  clouds  and 
whistlino-  bobolinks,  and  everywhere  it  is  June  in  its  prime  and  beauty.  Magical  "Grov- 
er and  Baker,"  singing  madrigals  that  change  the  seasons  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
transforming  icicles  into  blossoms — filling  the  air  with  odors,  penciling  the  gray  shadow 
with  fresh  sunshine,  and  softening  the  howl  of  the  gale,  to  the  whisper  of  a  zephyr. 

Pleasant  to  the  mind  is  our  "Grover  andBaker."  Itsuggests  contemplations  andecon- 
omical  calculations  which  are  a  delight  to  the  head  of  a  family,  and  its  statistics  combin- 
ing the  achievements  of  mind  over  matter,  and  of  steel  wires  over  mortal  sinews,  are  full 
of  that  saving  health  so  nearly  related  to  that  virtue  which  once  from  funeral  meats  did 
furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables  of  royal  Gertrude, — "thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !"  Pleasant 
to  the  mind  too  as  it  excites  its  curiosity,  and  fills  it  with  admiration  of  a  new  triumph  of 
human  °-enius.  Tells  us  not  of  McCormick's  reaper — what  is  it  to  our  little  sewing  ma- 
chine ?  Tell  us  not  of  the  Pyramids,  here  is  a  little  wonder  of  ar-t  which  in  its  curious 
skill  overtops  pyramid  and  sphinx — Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle — Karnak 
and  Luxor,  and  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes, 

"  Of  which  the  very  ruins  arc  tremendous." 
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And  what  more  shall  we  say  of  our  "Grover  and  Baker" — ornament  of  the  dwelling — 
sweet  singer  in  the  hours  of  labor — the  housewife's  solace — brilliant  achievement  of  me- 
chanical genius — wonder  of  human  art.  It  sews  and  stitches  ;  it  quilts  and  tucks ;  it  fells 
and  binds  ;  it  runs  up  the  regular  seam  and  slopes  down  the  eccentric  gusset  and  performs 
all  those  mystical  evolutions  which  once  belonged  to  traditionary  Mary  Annes — the  shad- 
owy seamstresses  of  the  past.  And  yet  the  story  is  but  partly  told.  That  delicate  needle, 
controlled  by  curious  mechanism,  is  an  artist's  pencil,  working  in  lights  and  shades,  with 
various  cunning.  Beneath  the  magic  of  its  touch,  the  soberest  fabrie  is  changed  to  broid- 
ered  tissue — the  slipper  blooms  into  roses  and  polyanthuses — waist  coats  turn  to  flowering 
vines,  and  the  maiden's  kerchief — sheer  and  shadowy — becomes  like  Othello's  fatal  gift  to 
Desdemona — a  charmed  web  of  unimagined  beauty.  To  speak  plainly — our  "Grover  and 
Baker"  embroiders  as  well  as  sews — gives  something  to  beauty  as  well  as  to  use,  and  com- 
bines with  the  practical  facts  of  economy  the  asthetics  of  a  higher  grace. 

Reader,  are  you  the  head  of  a  family—  you  may,  if  you  please,  possess  yourself  of  one  of 
these  magical  machines.  When  we  purchased  our  "Grover  &  Baker,"  we  bought  no  ex- 
clusive right.  It  is  vended  in  the  city  at  a  busy  depository,  No.  329  Montgomery  street. 
It  is  sold  as  merchandise  in  the  market,  and  use  it,  and  contemplate  it,  as  we  have  done, 
drawing  morals  from  it,  and  philosophical  reflections.  You  may  bestow  it  as  a  token  of 
affection  on  wife  or  daughter  ;  or,  if  you  are  an  unmarried  man,  on  some  fair  friend,  who 
like  Byron's  Maid  of  Athens,  insists  upoa  your  heart — and  the  gift  will  be  one  of  pleasant 
memories. 

We  will  not  say  in  hacknied  phrase,  no  family  should  be  without  it,  for  this  sounds  mer- 
cenary ;  but  we  may  certify  and  aver,  from  an  experience  now  three  monihs  old,  that  it 
enters  the  domestic  precincts  as  an  angel  of  peace,  diffusing  over  piano,  and  hearth  rug, 
and  the  noon-day  table,  an  atmosphere  most  comfortable  and  balmy.  It  scatters  by  its 
presence  those  shadows  of  multiplying  labors  which  at  times  settle  down  over  the  best  reg- 
ulated households.  Clouds  of  unfinished  garments,  both  inner  and  outer,  and  spectral 
mists  of  unsewed  calico  and  muslin  dissolve  before  it  into  satisfactory  rainbows  and  gold- 
en  glimpses  of  ease,  and,  like  Prospero's  insubstantial  visions, 
"leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

There  are  no  vapors  about  our  "Grover  and  Baker."  Serene,  yet  earnest  in  purpose, 
it  goes  into  the  battle  of  life  clad  in  an  armor  of  iron  and  steel ;  it  grapples  with  the  stern 
necessities  and  stout  facts  of  every  day  ;  it  topples  over  old  monuments  of  hard  work  ;  it 
cheers  up  fainting  hearts  like  a  tonic,  and  invigorates  weary  arms  like  an  elixir;  it  deals 
with  a  flannel  shirt  as  a  trifle,  and  with  a  hooped  farthingale  as  a  matter  of  small  moment  ; 
it  is  full  of  sweet  and  swift  surprises,  and,  if  need  be,  it  will 

"Pnt  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes." 

Short  Dresses.     "The  Editress  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  put  on  short  dresses." 
We  would  be  pleased  to  find  out  what  else  we  are  expected  to  do  if  not  put  them  on  ?  yes 
we  have,  while  we  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  street,  and  to  satisfy  our  anxious   horrified 
friends  of  the  street-sweepers  association  we  will  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  Bloom- 
er Costume,  and  have  only  shortened  our  clothes,  for  decency's  sake. 

It  would  be  a  kindness,  if  the  person,  or  persons,  accustomed    to  steal  the   "Pacific 
Monthly"  which  is  usually  attached  to  our  Bulletin  board,  would  please  call  at  the  office 
and  get  a  copy  ;  we  would  much  prefer  to  give  away  one  copy  a  day,  if  it  is  takon,  to  ■ 
avoid  buying  one,  we  trust  this  cordial  invitation  will  be  accepted  at  once.     Don't  fail  to  i 
call,  for  your  regular  Magazine. 


THE  OLD  CAT  AND  KITTY  COONS,  AND  THE  OLD  HEN  AND  CHICKENS, 

OR 

GOOD  ADVICE  AND  BAD  EXAMPLE— THINKING  RIGHT  AND  DOING  WRONG. 


BY   DR.    A.    KELLOG. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Story  begins  with  a  Coon  hunt — Kitty  Coon's  captured,  and  great  joy  thereat — the  little  he- 
roes repose  on  their  laurels. 
I've  quite  a  notion  to  tell  you  one  of  my  little  hunting  tales  these  beautiful  inoon-ligh* 
nights.  On  a  time — it  was  during  our  Indian  summer — the  sun  seemed  to  linger  lustrous 
and  lazy  as  he  sank  quietly  into  his  soft  bed  to  rest  in  the  smoky  west.  And  the  air  it 
was  deliciously  damp  and  redolent  with  luxurious  Autumn  odors  ;  every  nerve  of  our  be- 
ing thrilled  with  life,  even  to  the  tips  of  our  fingers.  The  boys  of  our  happy  household 
had  no  heart  to  read,  and  were  too  full  of  life  to  be  still ;  so  as  the  moon  rose  bright  and 
clear,  nothing  would  do,  but  they  must  go  Coon  hunting.  Old  Carlow,  for  thdt  was  our 
dog's  name,  was  once  famous  in  these  adventures,  but  now  he  was  getting  really  old  and 
somewhat  slow,  but  he  loved  the  sport  dearly,  as  all  good  dogs  do.  For  my  part  I  never 
much  admired  these  cruel  sports;  however  it  was  such  a  charming  time,  all  entered  into 
it  heartily.  On  we  went  skipping  and  jumping  while  the  dog  ran  ahead,  and  then  back 
again,  barking  at  us  to  try  his  lungs,  I  suppose,  or  to  hurry  us  on  ;  and  such  a  loud  talk- 
ing, hallooing  and  general  jargon,  I  really  could  not  tell,  what  was  said,  or  even  hearmy- 
self  think.  Well,  we  took  our  course  down  the  dark  thickety  margin  of  the  babbling 
brook  where  it  began  to  break  and  glimmer  in  the  moon-beams  as  it  hurried  away  from 
its  placid  meanderings  through  the  fragrant  nieadows,|away  down  into  the  deep  dark  wood- 
lands below.  We  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  Carlow  opened  on  a  hurried  and  keen  scent 
or  sight.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Coon  had  evidently  been  out  on  a  moonlight  walk,  perhaps  fishing 
for  a  trout  for  her  supper  and  our  Carlow  had  surprised  her ;  they  both  bolted  off  in  a 
rapid  and  lengthening  distance.  His  bark  had  soon  a  hallow,  sonorous  echo,  and  it  seem- 
ed at  a  fixed  point.  It  was  evident  he  had  treed  somutunig — we  pushed  on  towards  the 
spot ;  and  as  we  neared  him  his  bark  had  became  less  frequent,  interlarded  with  long  and 
anxious  whines — soon  he  began  to  rush  back  and  forth  in  raptures  of  delight  and  impa- 
tience. The  tree  we  found  to  be  an  old  veteran  oak  of  the  forest.  A  council  of  war  was 
soon  held,  and  the  generals  of  our  little  band  decreed,  and  were  unanimously  sustained  by 
the  rank  and  file,  that  the  old  tree  must  come  down.  The  news  of  our  success,  thus  far, 
soon  reached  our  hired  man  Mr.  Moss  (a  host  in  himself)  who  was  detached  with  an  axe, 
to  our  aid  ;  we  labored  long  I  assure  you,  and  like  iron  hearted  heroes,  as  we  were,  in  our 
opinion.  On  such  wild  fancies  !  one  had  the  old  Coon's  skin  stretched  out  so-o-o-o  large 
stretching  arms  to  the  utmost  and  walking  sidewise  several  steps  ;  "and  what  if  he  should 
have  fifty  pounds  of  fat  on  him  ;" — "and  be  the  biggest  coon  there  ever  was  in  the  world  1" 
"A  real  elephant  coon  !"  "Pshaw,  don't  count  your  chickens  before  they're  hatched" 
says  one  of  the  young  Solomon's  ;  altho'  inwardly  to  himself,  he  was  running  on  pretty 
much  after  the  same  sort ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Bye  and 
by,  the  old  tree  began  to  give  a  most  ominous  crack — a  general  scampering  ensued — a 
breathless  silence  reigned — an  awful  pause — the  old  oak  poised  scarce  moving  as  we  sight- 
ed the  stars  by  his  tops — finally  he  began  visibly  to  lean,  and  to  reel,  and  cracking,  crash- 
ing thundered  down,  till  the  whole  country  round,  trembled  at  the  shock.  The  force  of 
the  fall  was  so  tremendous  that  the  hollow  body  burst  clean  open,  scattering  its  fragments 
far  and  wide  ;  as  you  might  suppose,  old  Carlow  was  the  first  on  the  ground,  even  before 
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the  oloud  of  dust  would  permit  us  to  distinguish  anything.  Off  he  ran  again  in  a  yelp — 
far,  far  away  we  heard  him,  in  the  faint  dying  distance ;  poor  fellow,  he  was  too  old  and 
slow  for  the  nimble  and  sagacious  coon.  We  now  gave  up  the  game  and  the  old  dog  too, 
in  our  sudden  disappointment.  Before  returning  home,  however,  we  took  a  reluctant 
leave,  casting  our  eyes  carelessly  about  to  view  the  general  wreck  and  ruin,  the  prowess 
our  arms  had  achieved  : — When  to  our  joyous  surprise  we  found  two  little  Kitty  Coons,  not 
hurt  abit  ;  they  had  such  a  soft  nest  they  couldn't  be  hurt. 

We  fairly  hopped  a  perfect  jig  of  delight ;  and  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  had  to  hold 
them — actually  hold  them  in  our  hands ;  they  did  snug  up  so  soft  and  warm  to  our  necks 
and  bosoms,  and  tickled  and  kissed  us  so  tenderly  !  I  was  really  glad,  and  so  were  we 
all,  to  think  we  didn't  kill  the  poor  old  mother  Coon.  Wouldn't  she  be  so  sorry  tho'  to 
lose  her  little  baby  coons  ?  we  truly  from  our  hearts  pitied  her,  but  then  we'd  be  so  kind 
to  them,  we  want  going  to  hurt  them,  were  we  ?  No,  indeed,  we  all  rejoined. 

Well,  says  another,  after  musing  awhile,  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  have  had  her  kittens 
alive,  than  to  have  her  old  hide,  yes  or  her  tallow  too — what  a  famous  hunt !  wont  we  have 

a  tale  to  tell  as  well  as  Uncle —  and  Aunt now  ?  and  so  they  ran  on.     0  that 

memorable  night !  ere  they  reached  the  house,  such  a  chaos  of  story-telling,  startling  from 
all  points  of  the  narrative  at  once  ;  I  do  really  believe  the  whole  neighborhood  would 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  noise,  it  was  so  loud,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapturous  tone  of 
joy,  which  ran  along  the  key  note.  Such  a  chatty  little  company  you  seldom  saw  in  all 
your  life.  Before  going  to  bed,  however,  they  were  so  far  sobered  down  as  to  begin  to 
think  how  they  were  to  feed  them.  This  was  a  serious  business  matter.  They  were  not 
bigger  than  one's  fist,  and,  come  to  look  carefully  by  the  candle  light  why,  their  eyes 
want  open  ! 

Our  good  grandmother  was  as  happy  as  the  happiest  for  she  had  always  had  a  loving 
and  affectionate  heart  that  spmpathized  with  everything  and  everybody ;  her  experience, 
matronly  wisdom,  and  wonderful  resources  always  came  to  the  timely  aid  of  all.  The  anx- 
ious difiiculties  of  our  little  ones  were  laid  before  her,  and  she  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  the  new  responsibility.  0  how  radiantly  did  her  soft  eye,  light  up,  as  they  poured 
themselves  as  well  as  their  anxieties,  into  her  lap  about  her  knees.  As  soon  as  quiet  was 
restored,  she  raised  her  spec's  and  said,  "now  I  do  remember  I  there's  Mitty  (that  was 
Pussy's  name)  she  had  three  kittens  a  few  days  ago,  and  two  died ;  she  had  three  kittens 
a  few  days  ago,  and  two  died  ;  she  has  only  one  left,  the  pretty  brindled  Malt'ee  Kitty. — 
I  have  no  doubt  she'll  take  care  of  'em.  I've  even  heard  of  their  nursing  young  rats  ;  I'm 
sure  these  look  very  much  lik  her  own  kittens.  Off  they  ran,  in  a  crowd  for  Mitty  ;  0 
that  will  be  so  nice  said  Mary  ;  I  really  thought  they  would  frighten  poor  Mitty  out  of  her 
wits  ;  but  no  such-a-thing  !  she  began  to  purr  almost  out  loud,  and  lick  them  all  over  right 
away  ;  I  couldn't  help  laughing  when  she  put  her  paw  around  one  of  them  to  bring  him 
up  closer,  and  hold  him  still,  till  she'd  done  washing  and  wiping  him  with  her  rough 
tongue.  When  we  left  her,  Mitty  was  nursing  them  as  affectionately  as  if  they  were  her 
own  kittens. 

It  was  now  getting  late  and  our  weary  little  flock  were  quite  contented  to  go  to  bed. — 
The  youngest,  our  little  Frank  was  saying  his  prayers  by  the  help  of  his  mother.  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven" — "are  Coons  good,  or  wicked,  mother?"  says  Frank,  not  wait- 
ing for  a  reply — "Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  "does  Mitty  think  they  are  her  two  kitties, 
that  died,  come  back  to  life  again?"  "or  does  she  make  believe  just  because  she  loves 
them?"  "say  mother?''  "Frank  !  you  shouldn't  ask  such  questions  when  you  are  saying 
your  prayers."  Frank  was  an  obedient  boy  and  went  through  his  devotions  without  ask- 
ing any  more  questions  ;  although  I  suspect  his  thoughts  were  still  a  little  wayward  now 
and then. 

How  sweetly  slumber  the  little  heads  pillowed  by  the  holy  angels  who  constantly  guard 
the  sacred  treasures  thus  committed  to  their  nightly  care.  0,  Lord  be  thou  near  unto  us, 
and  them,  and  when  we  wake  may  they  praise  be  on  our  lips,  and  thy  love  in  our  hearts. 

Albert. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  HER. 

She  is  a  complete  study  !  Her  nature  is  overflowing  with  buoyant  emotions  !  every 
string  of  the  heart  trembles  with  melody  and  cheerfulness,  yet  she  seems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  odd  elements,  that  ever  entered  into  human  nature.  You  cannot,  read  her 
correctly  or  understand  her  aright ! — she  never  reveals  her  true  thoughts  in  earnest  con- 
versation, but  gathers  them  from  others,  by  advancing  opposite  ideas,  and  professing  ev- 
rything  she  does  not  believe.  She  is  more  apt  to  confide  her  deepest  emotions,  and  purest 
principles  in  a  trivial  jest  or  a  sarcastic  joke  ;  and  her  true  sentiments  ripple  out  in  a  mis- 
chievous romping  manner,  that  no  one  even  suspects  her  guilty  of  earnestness,  or  dreams 
of  her  frankness. 

So  she  puzzles  both  friends  and  intimate  associates  by  her  artless  method  of  self-con- 
cealment— never  attaching  an  earnest  tone  to  her  most  earnest  principles,  but  her  words 
always  have  a  careless  sound,  by  which  no  one  can  identify  the  heart  and  feeling.  She 
apparently  never  means  what  she  says,  never  says  what  she  means,  and  says  much  that 
has  a  deeper  meaning  than  any  suppose. 

When  her  heart  is  burdened  and  her  nature  saddened,  she  has  a  brilliant  faculty  of  is- 
suing one  of  her  loudest  laughs,  and  jests  most  desperately  ; — her  face  will  present  a  fun- 
loving,  mirth-provoking  picture  of  a  light-hearted,  careless  romp.  Again  it  will  form  it- 
self into  a  serious  dignified  contour  that  repels  all,  and  imposes  restraint  upon  those  she 
loves  the  best,  while  the  good  humor  and  wicked  joke  is  ripening  in  her  mind,  and  her 
heart  is  ready  to  overflow  with  a  rich  gushing  of  fun. 

So  she  varies  and  vascillates  in  her  apparent  moods,  from  mirth  to  dignity,  while  the 
heart  and  face  play  contrary  melodies,  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  best  human  nature 
reader  you  ever  saw. 

Yet  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills  is  this  lady  of  varying  moods  in  her  ideas  and 
principles.  She  reverences  all  that  she  deems  superior  to  herself,  and  holds  in  contempt 
anything  that  is  equal,  feeling  it  a  condescension  most  humble,  to  notice  so  small  an  ob- 
ject. She  sees  nothing  in  number  one,  to  letter  with  a  big  I,  and  considers  it  time  and 
love  lost  to  become  very  much  her  own  admirer.  Her  discrimination  finds  but  few  supe- 
rior minds,  and  to  those  she  acknowledges  respect  and  admiration. 

I  have  sketched  the  traits  of  character  of  one  I  know.     How  do  you  like  her  ? 


MORNING  RIDES. 


People  in  the  North,  would  never  think  of  going  to  ride  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  hour  there,  is  suggestive  of  cold,  damp  air,  heavy  dews,  and  fogs.  In  California 
everything  in  this  particular  is  reversed,  Nothing  can  be  more  fraught  with  pleasant  ex- 
hilaration and  comfort  than  an  early  morning  ride  in  California;  these  clear  fresh  morn- 
ings ;  when  at  five  o'clock  hardly  a  .'hade  or  shadow,  darkens  the  sky,  and  the  waters  of 
the  still  bay,  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  pure  light  of  the  bright  morning— a  gentle  breeze, 
with  noiseless  wings  steals  off  the  ocean,  and  invigorates  the  mind  and  body,  while  all  the 
drives  in  and  around  the  city  are  crowded,  with  carriages,  equestrians,  and  pleasure  par- 
ties, going  out  to  breakfast. 

What  a  variety  of  drives  too  ;  each  fraught  with  a  new  novelty,  a  change  of  views,  and 
enbraeing  a  variety  of  scenes,  unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of  America.  Away  goes  a 
party  to  the  Cliff-House  to  breakfast ;  the  popular  drive  embraces  a  view  of  Lone  Moun- 
tain, and  Calvary  Cemetries,  and  onward,  toward  the  beach  the  sea  breezes,  grow  strange, 
the  grade  harder,  and  as  if  on  the  wings  of  a  dream  they  speed  over  the  road  now  rising 
suddenly  catching  a  faint  sight,  of  breaking  waters,  until  all  at  once  the  curve,  brings 
them  close  to  the  cliff ;  with  the  ocean  waves  laughing  on  the  beach  below,  and  sea-lion? 
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moaning  on  the  rocks,  just  outside,  the  scene  seems  more  of  fairy-existence  brought  out 
suddenly  before  the  eye,  after  a  rapid  drive.  On  to  the  Ocean  House,  along  the  beach, 
with  the  white  foam  of  the  receding  waves  playing  under  the  horse's  feet ;  and  back  over 
the  hills  into  the  Mission  valley,  where  most  luxuriant  flowers  make  regal  the  hours,  and 
only  such  flowers  as  California  can  produce,  and  one  of  the  wildest,  finest  drives  in  the 
world  is  completed.  Following  the  Bay  towards  the  Golden  Gate,  passing  the  Presidio, 
and  winding  up  on  the  Bluff,  back  through  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  is  another  route. 
This  is  particularly  interesting.  The  eye  gathers  in  the  sweet  pictures  nature  has  hung 
and  laid  around  the  Bay.  Solcitella  Bay,  Alcatraz,  Black  Point,  the  "Golden  Gate"  out- 
standing ships,  and  anchored  vessels,  all  come  before  the  vision,  dressed  in  the  garments 
of  a  beautiful  sun-rise. 

Yet  another,  and  we  have  reviewed  three  of  the  most  delightful.  Take  the  San  Bruno 
Road,  as  it  winds  along  past  Mission  Bay,  Steamboat  Point,  Hunter's  Point  and  curves 
in  and  out,  around  the  abrupt  sheltering  hills, — keep  along  this  delightful  drive  for  eleven 
miles,  and  alight  at  Thorp's  Hotel  for  a  breakfast.  While  it  is  being  prepared,  walk 
through  that  garden,  where  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  every  class,  stand  in  their  glorious 
beauty  and  perfection,  making  the  spot  almost  a  dream  of  poetry.  Dahlias,  Fuchias,  Roses' 
Geraniums,  Evergreen,  Verbenas  and  clinging  vines  shelter  every  walk,  and  load  the  air 
with  aromatic  perfumes.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  refined  taste,  from  the  cozy  parlor  within 
to  the  Eden  outside  ;  the  nicely  swept  walks,  the  curvings  of  the  flower-lined  paths,  the 
trained  vines  and  drooping  willows,  the  rustic  seats,  and  ornamented  terrace;  oh,  this  is 
worth  the  early  drive.  I  have  stood  upon  Table  Rock  at  night,  drinking  in  the  moon- 
light, till  it  mirrored  all  its  wild  beauty  in  my  entraneed  soul.  I  have  wandered  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  very  tint  lines  of  Autumn's  sunrising  ;  I  have  sat  under 
the  willows  that  throw  their  tassels  into  the  lazy  "Licking,"  I  have  breathed  the  best  air 
of  the  far  sunny  South,  and  caught  the  morning  breezes  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  I  have 
been  everywhere  nature  has  hung  pictures  in  North  America,  and  I  never  found  such 
air,  such  mornings  as  I  find  in  California.  They  repay  us  for  all  arduous  struggles  and 
grievances,  and  give  to  this  golden  shore  a  new  attraction. 

Bright  morning,  the  carriage  and  "fleet-footed"  horses  await  me,  and  as  the  strong 
hands  of  my  friend  guide  the  fiery  prancers  over  the  hills,  down  by  the  waters,  and 
through  the  valleys,  my  whole  heart  and  being  sings  a  song  of  praise  for  all  the  beauties, 
the  rich  sights,  the  pure  fresh  air,  and  the  glory  of  these  golden  mornings. 

Report.  Some  "good  soul,"  took  the  trouble  to  bring  down  from  Virginia  a  few  days 
ago,  the  startling  news,  that  "Lisle  Lester  was  taken  into  the  sheriff's  custody,  on  her 
arrival  at  Virginia  and  occupied  his  office,  during  her  stay."  When  we  heard  of  it,  we 
thought  it  was  about  the  coolest,  method  of  saying  that  we  were  arrested,  that  was  ever 
invented.  We  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  it  ourselves  being  rather  delicate  about  such 
•subjects,  but  if  the  truth  must  come  out  to  save  our  good  reputation  so  badly  tarnished  by 
this  "sheriff  report"  we  will  state  that  we  were  agreeably  introduced  to  the  "sheriff"  and 
put  on  our  most  pious  behavior  in  order  to  secure  his  good  opinion,  lest  by  some  disre- 
gard of  the  strict  laws  of  Virginia  we  might  find  rooms  in  the  lock  up — board  free.  Our 
acquaintance  progressed  so  harmonizingly,  that  we  felt  very  much  at  home  in  his  office,  and 
were  accustomed  to  "call"  occasionally,  and  talk  over  "feet"  subjects,  with  one  named 
Phillip,  and  his  disciple  whose  surname  was  Ellis.  We  also  met  many  of  the  city  Gen- 
tiles there  who  were  accustomed  to  subscribe  for  the  "Pacific  Monthly"  at  the  request  of 
"Phillip"  the  sheriff  and  "we  saw  it  was  good  to  be  there,"  and  intend  to  return  soon  as 
possible. 

Thanks. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  our  good,  unknown  friend  who  has  circulated  though  the 
"Press,"  our   sayings   and  doings,  in  a   stage  coach  ;  after  this  we  will  keep  our  mouth 
shut,  according  to  our  earliest  teachings  under  the  parental  roof. 
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Ingratitude. 

How  it  pains  us  ;  how  it  wounds  the  sensitive  trusting  heart,  and  freezes  the  Mood,  as  it 
drops  from  the  cruel  wounds,  and  chills  us  from  the  very  core!  We  love  afriend  some- 
times so  well,  so  much,  they  seem  to  fall  within  our  fostering  care,  and  we  gather  them  to 
us  with  all  their  faults,  and  all  their  eccentricities,  carressing,  loving,  forgetting  the  ideal 
is  capable  of  error.  We  would  spare  them  from  the  cold,  the  roughness,  the  injustice  of 
an  inconsistent  public  ;  we  so  fondly  cherish  them,  we  suffer  reproach,  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood  for  them ;  we  may  do  all  this — and  if  perchance,  in  our  earnest  devotion  and 
unselfish  fondness  we  do  that,  which  in  itself  is  but  noble  and  sacrificing,  thinking  only  of 
the  good  we  may  do  the  dear  one,  and  if  the  action  be  robed  in  mystery,  or  the  whole  heart's 
intent  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  an  over-sensitive,  falsifying  community,  censure, 
contempt  and  misrepresentation,  fall  unmercifully  upon  us,  and  the  best  act  converted  in- 
to the  most  depraved;  the  noblest  motive  robbed  of  all  its  inmost  purity  and  being,  and 
made  subservient  to  a  contemptible  perversion.  Confidence  folds  her  snowy  wings  and  the 
sad  cooing  of  the  loving  dove  that  so  long  hovered  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  endeared, 
sounds  doubly  plaintive.  Back  goes  the  outgushing  love,  to  the  heart,  freezing  as  it  re- 
cedes— cold  icicles  hang  from  the  clinging  tendrils  of  a  trusting  nature — pride  stands 
wounded,  good  nature  cries  with  the  pain,  and  the  loving  heart,  loses  one  more  blossom 
of  trust.  Another  fountain  of  the  soul  is  closed — frozen  by  injustice  ;  another  voice  in 
the  heart  is  silent — another  grave  is  opened,  for  a  dead  love.  Oh!  what  agony  it  causes! 
how  we  hide  away  in  the  shadows  to  weep,  how  the  heart  bleeds,  how  it  yearns  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  how  we  gather  up  the  fragments,  soiled  trampled  fragments  of  a  pure  friend- 
ship, all  torn  and  tattered  with  censure  and  rebuke,  and  defaced  by  uncalled  ingratitude. 
Poor  human  nature,  how  weak  you  are  ;  how  inconsistant — how  readily  you  murder  the 
truest  friend,  and  go  seeking  for  the  tender  blossoms  that  look  beautifulin  the  moonlight, 
and  close  their  leaves  at  night. 

The  office  of  the  "Pacific  Monthly"  is  closed  on  Sunday — and  we  trust  people  who  have 
any  regard,  for  us  will  not  attempt  to  make  calls  on  that  day.  Under  no  circumstances 
will  this  office  be  open  to  calls  or  business,  no  matter  who  may  wish  to  call.  We  do  not 
occupy  the  office  on  the  Sabbath  and  we  wish  it  so  understood.  Having  been  raised  in  a 
Christian  land,  under  the  laws  of  enlightened  humanity,  we  naturally  pay  a  little  respect 
to  the  day  of  rest.  If  this  is  not  plain  enough  to  be  well  understood  we  will  write  it  still 
plainer. 

We  return  an  acknowledgment  of  kindness  received  from  the  Flag  and  Democratic  Press, 
after  the  "Readings  at  Dashaway  Hall."  These  two  organs,  liberally,  made  no  charge 
for  advertising,  which  is  unusual  in  California.  In  Eastern  states,  where  Editors  are 
never  known  to  send  bills  to  another  for  such  work,  we  should  have  considered  it,  but  a 
passing  event  of  no  account — but  in  California  where  the  "Press"  is  exorbitant  and  igno- 
rant of  common  courtesy,  we  were  astonished  to  find  even  two  exceptions.  A  weekly  or- 
gan, which  gave  us  a  five  line  notice  without  our  request  and  received  several  complimen- 
tary tickets,  sent  a  bill  of  $3.00. 

The  "Wife."  We  much  regret  that  the  famous  story  of  the  "Wife"  is  still  "non  est ;" 
the  writer  is  yet  an  invalid  and  our  friends  must  wait  patiently. — We  are  continually  ques. 
tioned  as  to  the  wherebouts  of  the  "Wife"  which  is  fair  evidence  that  the  story  is  popular. 

Major  Stratman,  has  our  best  regards  for  a  pile  of  Eastern  papers  and  Magazines  re- 
ceived by  last  steamer.  Stratman  is  a  glorious  Newsdealer,  with  a  glorious  moustache. — 
He  gets  more  compliments  from  the  country  "Press"  than  any  other  man  in  the  city. 
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Encouraging. — The   following  letter  cauie   to  our   Sideboard    a  few   days  ago,  and  it 

breathes  such  a  noble  spirit  in  every  line,  we  can  but  publish  it  as  worthy  the  perusal  of 

our  readers.     May  others  feel  as  this  correspondent  appears  to,  and  send  us  their  words 

of  encouragement  if  nothing  more. 

San  Francisco,  March  6th,  '64. 

"My  Dear  Sister  : — Will  it  add  another  ray  of  sunlight  to  your  heart  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  a  stranger  sister  for  the  just  and  honorable  position  you  have  assumed  with  re- 
gard to  woman's  interest  ?  There  are  other  hearts  than  mine  thanking  you,  and  still  more 
who  are  silently  glad,  and  whose  unexpressed  gratitude  may  through  your  influence  in 
time  prove  to  be  "a  thing  of  beauty"  which  is  a  "joy  forever." 

I  entreat  you  not  to  be  disheartened  in  your  noble  undertaking,  for  though  your  path- 
way may  sometimes  lay  through  briars  and  brambles,  do  not  forgetthat  the  sun  shines  on 
the  rose  walks  beyond. 

When  first  told  that  a  living  woman  had  come  to  our  city  to  take  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly,  an  intuitive  amen  came  to  my  lips,  and  I  knew  that  a  new  era  was  about  to 
dawn  upon  our  beautiful  California.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  you  a  few 
new  subscribers  and  hope  to  help  you  still  more  in  the  same  way.  G-o  on,  and  I  am  sure 
success  will  crown  your  efforts,  and  the  loving  Father  and  his  angels  smile  upon  you." 

We  must  add  one  word  in  reply  to  the  sentence  hoping  we  will  "never  be  discouraged 
Ac."  Oh,  no,  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  battle  ;  we  rather  like  it  now.  If 
any  one  should  fall  in  with  us,  we  should  soon  fail.  That  is,  fail  to  respond  to  their  af- 
fections. 

The  Virginia  Union,  the  right  kind  of  a  paper,  for  a  new  fast  city,  says,  we  are  "only 
as  big  as  two  pints  of  cider."  That  Editor  evidently  intended  to  smother  a  compliment 
to  two  pints  of  cider,  in  that  remark  and  undoubtedly  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  old  adage, 
that  "small  packages  are  very  precious,"  or  something  like  that.  As  we  are  determined 
to  always  believe  what  people  tell  us,  and  see  good  in  all  things  we  must  on  this  occasion 
return  thanks  for  the  compliment.  By  the  way  we  would  remark  to  those  who  never  saw 
this  gentlemanly  Editor  that  he  is  about  the  size  of  two  bottles  of  Old  Eye.  He  is  a  strong 
Union  man  in  sentiment,  but  not  in  practice. 

The  milkmen  of  San  Francisco  are  on  a  strike  for  higher  pay  for  the  lacteal,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  feed.  Can't  thev  put  in  a  little  more  water  ?  That  is  cheap  yet. — Sac. 
Bee. 

That  is  decidedly  the  most  fashionable  freak  the  milkmen  have  yet  been  guilty  ol ;  the 
next  will  be  a  milkman's  Union,  allowing  no  one  to  sell  milk  only  at  stated  rates,  and 
only  to  such  persons  as  pay  for  it  in  advance.  Birds  of  a  feather  ftc.J  Printers  Union, 
Grooms  Union,  Waiters'  Union,  Moulders'  Union,  Tailors'  Union,  and  Milkmans'  Union 
must  come  next.  They  are  glorious  institutions,  they  take  in  the  precious  public  in  their 
loving  arms  and  protect  themselves  so  handsomely.  The  washerwomen  think  of  getting 
up  a  Union  to  protect  themselves  from  John  Chinaman's  opposition. 

It  is  an  Established  Fact. — That  from  the  time  immemorial  there  has  existed  cer- 
tain laws  of  fashion,  which  all  acknowledge,  and  to  which  all  pay  due  reverence.  Men 
bow  reverently  to  the  fickle  goddess,  and  the  ladies  yield  gracefully  to  her  supreme  sway. 
This  season,  as  an  agreeable  change  from  the  styles  of  the  last,  the  ladies  have  for  a  new 
feature,  the  fashion  of  embroidering  and  braiding  all  outer  garments  ;  and  assuredly  it  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  elegance  style  of  trimming,  and  affords  a  wide  scope  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  good  taste  and  skill.  It  is  also  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  execute  all  this  elabor- 
ate work  by  the  aid  of  the  Sewing  Machine ;  and  the  constant  use  to  which  every  "  Grov- 
er  &  Baker"  is  now  applied  by  its  fair  owner,  is  certain  evidence  that  they  are  not  unpre- 
pared for  the  emergency,  and  have  an  unfailing  friend  on  whom  they  can  rely  to  sustain 
them  in  the  crisis  ;  for  to  the  "Grover  k  Baker"  alone  can  they  apply  to  execute  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  Frank  Leslie's,  Godey's,  and  other  good  authori- 
ties. 


REDUCTION    OF    FARE 

TO   SAN  JOSE   AND   SANTA  ROSA. 

ON    AND    AFTER    TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   15TH, 

and  until  further  notice,  the     California    Steam    Navigations 
Company's    steamer 

Sophie    McLean 

wtll  make  three  trips  per  week,  leaving   Broadway  wharf,     TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS,  and    SATURDAYS,  at  10  o'clock  A  M 
Returning,  leaves  Alviso  MONDAYS,  WEDNESDAYS  and  FRIDAYS, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  connection  with   Stages  that   leave  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Fare  each  way,  One  Dollar   and    Fifty    Cents. 

J.     WHITNEY,  Jr.  Pres. 

STEAMER    PETALUMA. 


On    and    after    WEDNESDAY,    December    16th,    Departure    from    Vallejo    Street 
Whrf  Daaily,  (Sundays  excepted),  at  1  P.  M. 

FOR    SAN     QUENTIN,    SAN     RAPHAEL,    SONOMA,    VIA 
LAKEVILLE,    PETALUMA,    BODEGA, 

Al»o,  connecting  with  Stages  for  Santa  Kosa,  "Windsor,  Healdsburg,  Geyser  Springs, 
Cloverdale,  Uklah,  Little  Lake,  Long  Valley,  Alboin  River,  Big  River,  Mendocino, 
Noyo  River  Reservation  and  Fort  Brag. 


/£*» ■•  -  The  swift  and   favorit  steamer 

sM^rn^m*  PETALUMA, 

CAPTAIN  C.  M.  BAXTER,  having  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted 
with  new  boilers,  will  leave  as  above,  connecting  regularly  with  first-class  stage 
coaches,  for  all  the  above    named  places. 

RETURNING,  will    leave  Petaluma,  at  7  A.    M.     For    freight  or  passage  apply 
on    board,  or  to 

CHAS.    MINTTJRN,    Agt. 

Vallejo   Street  Wharf. 


J.   L.  BROOKS, 
DRAPER  AND  TAIL.OH, 


710     Montgomery    street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Jackson,  San.  Francisco. 


THE    BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Corner  of  Washington  and  Battery 

streets,  San.  Francisco. 

THIS    BANK    IS    NOW    OPEN    FOR    THE    TRANSACTION    OF  A 
general    Banking    bnsiness.     Will  Receive    Deposits,  attend    to    the    Collection  of 
Paper,    and    Draw    Exchange  by    TELLEGRAPH  or  otherwise    on    New  York,  Lon- 
don,  Doublin,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  most    favorable  terms. 

D.  0.  MILLS,  WM.  C.  RALSTON, 

President,  Cashier, 

San  Francisco,    July  5,  1864. 


WASHINGTON    AYER    M. 
PRACTICING   PHYSICIAN 


605  Sacramento  street,       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

JAMES      MUKPHY,    M.  D. 

Physician    and    Surgeon, 

Office   659  Clay  street,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  F. 

Office  hours  from  12  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  and  from  6  to  7  P.  M. 

ELECTROTYP1NG,      STEREOTYPING, 

And  STENCIL  CUTTING 

At  A.    KEILOGG'S  Office,  517  Jackson  St,  S,  F. 

■^©**  Orders  for  Stereotyping  promptly    dispatched    by  an    improved    process,  from 
low  quads,  as  the  forms  are  used  in  the  printing  office,    without  any  ehange. 


M.      FEIEDLANDEE. 

IMPORTER    AND    DEALER    IN 

No  4    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Second  door  from  Market,  SANi FRANCISCO. 


HAT  EMPORIUM. 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL  and  Style  of  "Workmanship  unsurpassed. 

McGANN  &  CO. 
PRACTICLE  HATTERS, 

No.  654  Washington  Street, 

Two  Doors  below  Kearny. 
Spring  and  Summer  Styles. 

Silk,  Felt,  Beaver  and  other  Hats  for  Sale  at  the  lowest  Prices. 

CAPS  of  every  description  suitable  for  all  ages,  and  made  to  order. 

Mc    GANIV    &    Co., 
Being   experienced   and  skilled  in  all  baanches  of  the  manufacture  of  Hats,  feel  confi- 
dent of  giving   entire   satisfaction  to  their  patron  i.     Every   description   of  goods  in  the 
shape  of  Hats  or  Caps  made  to  order. 

Remember   McGann  &  Co.,  Practical  Hatters, 

654  Washington  street. 
New  Goods  received  by  every  steamer. 


-fro5C«- 


GREAT   REDUCTION  OF  PRICES!!! 
WISE    &    PEINDLB, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   GALLERY, 

formerly  known  as  HAMILTON'S  Gallerv,  have  reduced 
the  price  of  "Cartes  de  Yisite"  as  folio  ws: 

VIGNETTES,  PER  DOZEN $4  50 

FULL  LENGTH,  PER  DOZEN 3  00 

SECOND  DOZEN   VIGNETTES 3  00 

SECOND  DOZEN  FULL  LENGTH 2  50 

It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  know  this  Gallery  that  it  is  the   finest  in  the  State, 
and  is  now  producing  Pictures  not  surpassed  on  this  coast. 

No.  41V  Montgomery  street, 

bet.  Sacramento  and  California. 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

No.  410  THIRD  STREET,  between  Harrison  and  Perry,  San  Francisco 

DRESS  8l  CLOAK  MAKING, 

TRIMMINGS  FURNISHED,   PINKING  AND  STAMPING. 

CALIFORNIA  DRY  GOODS  STORE- 


EXCELS!  OR 

co.AL  oil;la.m:p  store 


« 


NO.     10    THIRD    STREET,      SAN    FRANCISCO 

Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  of  getting  genuine  standard 

KEROSENE    OIJL. 

Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  euables  up  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction.  & 
This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 


©g^A  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chimnies,  Shades,  Wicks,  etc.,  constantly 
on  Lar.sc 


Corner  of  Bush  and.  Montgomery  Street's 

S  A  K       FRANCISCO. 

LEWIS  LBLAMP  &  Co. 

Proprietors. 

BOAED   ^3  00    JPEH  D^Y. 


F*  M.  TRUEWORTHY. 

Stencil  plate  Cutter  and  Brand  Manufacturer. 


NO,  321  FRONT  STREET,  COR-  OF  COMMERCIAL 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MILL  PLATES  cut  in  the  most  approved   and  Ornamental   style  ;     and  names  for 
marking  Linen,  cut  in  the  shortest  notice. 

BRUSHES,  INK  &  MARKING  POTS  FOR  SALE 

^©-ORDETIS  from  the  country,  promptly  attended  to  and  forwarded  with    the  utmost 
despatch. 


THE  MEW   ENGLAND 

FAMILY 

SEWING    MACHINE, 


FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS! 


-WITH* 


HEMMEE,  OILEE,  GUAGE,  SCEEW  DEIVEE,  CLAMP, 
NEEDLES,  AND  DIEECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing  Machines 
in  the  market,  some  are  worthless ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  "  NEW 
ENGLAND/'  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold  in  this  city 
and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Family,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  ope- 
rated and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH   A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE 

consequently  will   do   HEAVIEE  WOEK   than  those    using   a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be  had 
for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY  MACHINE  IS  WAMKA^fTED 
and  kept  in  order  free  of  charge. 

STEWART  &  SHEAR,  Gen.  Agents, 

No.  8  Motgomery  st.,  opposite  Massonic  Temple. 

San  Francisco. 


MILITARY     GOODS 


A  Full    Assortment   of  Every    Description. 

REGALIA,  FOR  ALL  ORDERS, 

FLAGS,  ALL  SIZES, 

BANNERS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

SCARFS,     BADGES,     ROSETTES, 

JL.-A.OE3,  STAR.S,  BATOKTS. 

Togother  with  every    article  required  for  Military,  Secret  Orders,  or  Civic  Procesions. 

D.    NORCROSS, 

No,  6  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LADIES'  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  HOSIERY, 


WORSTED,  AND  FURNISHING  EMPORIUM, 

MRS.  D.    nSTOHCTROSS. 
JVo.  «5   Masonic  Temple,  Montgomery  Street 

SAN      FRANCISCO. 


PASCAL  LOOMIS, 

Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 

Ho.  617  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 

For  Book  Illustrations,  Portraits 

CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Ships,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  JLabels,  Posters, 
HEADS    OE    PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

He    has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  known  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


Tlie  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  full-saving  and  Com- 
fort-producing large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Stove,  for  Wood  and  Anttia- 
cite  or  Hituminous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  IN  1859, 


with  Mew  and  Extra  L<arge  Flues,  and  »y  tSie  addition  of 
tlie  Celebrated  Patent  double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1888. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE.— Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
cuanary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Savins;  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated- 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  and 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING-. — Performed  on  the  fcjp,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING:  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemle  the  Stewart  only  ni  appearance,  and  none  of  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peuliar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


B.    NATHAN. 

[SUCCESSORS  TO  ADOLPH  HISCH.] 
IMPORTER     AND      JOBBER     IN 

China,  Glass  and  Earthen  Ware, 

Miopia  a»  $i%m®  iiw<£, 

CUTLERY 

— AND — 

LOOKING-GLASSES, 

616  Kearny     Street,  616 

Between  Commercial  and  Sacramento,  SAX    FRACISCO. 


.^-Particular   attention  paid  to  Packing   Goods   for  the  Interior  or  Coast  Trade. **^^ 


A.  HOMAN  &  CO. 

Booksellers,  Importers  and  Publishers, 

41T  8l  410  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Have  for  sale  tlie  largest  Assortment 

of  Books,  in  every  Department 
of  Literature  on  the  Pacific  Coast* 

PRAYER    BOOKS, 
BIBLES;    PHOTOGRAPH     ALBUMS; 

MEDI€ALWORKS,  STANDARD  &  MISCEM.AHTEOUS  Books, 

JUVENILES,  ETC. 

NEW  BOOKS  B  Y  EVER  Y  STEA3IER.     Books  Imported  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


Utittnilllinii  |  j  j  t  ft  j  j  tA^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA* I  (1 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST, 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF 

HAKTFOKI*,  CONN. 

CASH  CAPITAL,,  $400,000  OO 

CASH   ASSETS,  1st  Feb'y,  676.979  79 

Invested  in  California,  59,000  OO 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


BRANCH  OFFICE    "JAMES  KING  OF  WILLIAM"    Building-, 

S.  W.  COR.  MONTGOMERY  &  COMMERCIAL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


jjQpAs  the  bill  requiring  all  Foreign  Insurance  CoMPANiETto  leave 
the  State,  or  make  a  special  deposit  of  SB VENTY-PIVE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  in  Stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  Stocks,  of 
Bonds  of  the  City,  or  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  Banker 
or  Bankers  in  the  city,  on  the  first  day  of  May.,  1864,  has  become  a  law, 
it  may  be  of  interest- to  those  seeking  insurance,  as  well  as  our  customers, 
to  know  that  the  old  PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  HART- 
FORD IS  READY  TO  COMPLY  WITH  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  AT 
ONCE. 

R.  H.  HAGILL,  General  Agent. 


LOSSES  are  promptly  and  honorably  adjusted  by  our  Special  Adjuster, 
and  paid  at  once  in  United  States  Gold-  Goin,  at  points  where  they  occur, 
without  any  abatement  for  time  or  changes  for  adjustment  papers. 

Resident  Phoenix  Agents,  in  all  important  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
the  Pacific  States,  who  are  authorized  to  issue  policies  direct,  without  ref- 
erence to  San  Francisco. 


CITY  OFFICE— "James  King  of  William"  Building-. 

Li,   B.    D  E  J,  t, 

Asreiit  for  San  Francisco. 


rt^^r**  inn  rrvyr^  f»;^f  ^  )«»u  »vt^w>h  jch*  ihm>^'.  f  Mf  *'.'n<^>  vi^^^n 


ALIWUT,  mi. 

TERMS,  $3  per  Annum;  $2  for  Six  Months,  in  advance. 

VOL.    XI.  o^  NO.    8. 


San  Francisco     Cal. 

OFFICE     PHCBSIX  BUILDING,  ROOMS  No.  13  &  1ft 
Cor"  Sansome  and  Jacks  ,»  Street*. 


I./JOM/S. 


STAJvt:pi:rsra  ^listd  beaiding. 


Ladies  can  do  their  own  Stamping*  and  Braiding, 

b  Y  THE  S I  xVl  P  L  E  S  T  M  E  T  H  i)  D , 
AMD 

WITH  BUT  LITTLE  EXPENSE. 

We  will  furnish  ou  order,  and  $1.01)  in  coin,  a  priutcd  receipt  lor  the 
material  used  in  stamping  all  colors,  and  directions  lor  use,  so  simple  and 
plain  that  every  lady  can  do,  with  comparatively  littie  expense,  the  worl 
now  done  by  people  in  the  business  at  exorbitant  rates.  VVe  will  furnisf 
also  the  latest  patterns  one  with  the  receipts,  and  for  every  additional  pat- 
tern, the  sum  of  15  cents  will  be  charged.     Postage  free. 

Ladies  at  the  East  are  doing  their  own  stamping  by  this  process  whicl 
will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  simple  involving  only  about  four  bits  expense 
and  learned  in  tew  moments  time. 

OKDEliS  will  be  promptly  rilled,  by  addressing  this  office,  with  address 
and  complying  with  the  above  terms. 

Publisher  Pacific  Monthly. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


An  Essay  read  before  the  Young  Men's   Christian  Association. 

BY   S.  D.  WOODS. 

All  lands  become  more  or  less  celebrated  not  only  for  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  tbeir  people,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  their  thriving  popula- 
tion, the  glory  and  pride  of  their  institutions  and  customs,  but  also,  for 
the  splendor  and  magnificence,  of  their  natural,  and  physical  structure. — 
Egypt  is  justly  celebrated  in  history  and  song,  for  her  gorgeous  and  brill- 
iant temples,  grand  as  they  were  with  the  finest  result  of  warm  and  impas- 
sioned thought,  made  beautiful  by  the  nicest  touch  of  ancient  art.  "When 
the  finest  conceptions  of  form,  and  symmetry,  rose  into  being,  beneath  the 
touch  of  master  minds ;  whose  souls  conceived  and  whose  hands  wrought 
out  those  gorgeous  pictures  of  imagination  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  light,  or  sinking  into  shade  with  all  the  resplendant  hues  of  the 
evening,  now,  in  these  latter  days  the  envy  of  a  race  boasting  the  high- 
est human  advancement,  yet,  in  all  their  beauty  and  splendor,  they  are  not 
more  celebrated  than  her  majestic  Nile,  stretching  like  a  silken  chain 
throughout  her  whole  extent,  fertilizing  and  making  fresh,  and  beautiful, 
the  quiet  vales  that  sleep  along  her  banks,  and  whose  smile  of  beauty  ever 
answers  to  the  music  of  her  tide ;  turning  out  her  deeper  fountains  from  her 
undiscovered  source  to  carry  on  the  rushing  flow  of  waters,  the  hope  of 
future  corn    and   lite.     And   now  when   the    splendid    and    stupendous 
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Tuins  of  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  are  sinking  to  the  plain,  to  be  remembered 
only  on  the  page  of  history,  or  the  music  of  song ;  her  gentle  current 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  classic  associations  of  Egypt's  balmiest  days,  and 
highest  glory,  yet  feeds  her  soil  with  strength  and  remains  the  only  hope 
of  the  waiting  and  anxious  husbandman  ;  and  the  weary  traveler  hails  with 
a  sweeter  joy  her  silver  waters  full  of  the  rich  pictures  of  the  world's  earliest 
years,  than  he  ever  feels  amid  the  solemn  ruins  of  man's  departed  splendor 
and  glory. 

Germany  has  her  classic  heights,  full  as  an  old  and  beloved  poem  with 
gems,  caught  from  the  crown  of  the  Past,  to  give  a  sweeter  glow,  to  the 
living  beauty  of  the  present.  Her  Rhine  yet  murmurs  her  music  to  the 
overhanging  cliff,  into  whose  ear  ever  bent  to  her  song;  she  pours  through 
her  lip  of  waters,  the  old  and  rich  associations  of  her  newer  life,  render- 
ing Germany  a  thousand  fold  more  attractive  by  her  beauty,  than  the 
garb  of  Philosophy  that  hangs  still  around  her  classic  form. 

Italy,  ah  !  land  of  highest  glory,  into  whose  care  we  yield  our  noblest 
hope  of  future  painters,  and  unto  whom,  with  uplifted  arms,  we  plead  for 
beauty.  Old  and  beloved,  as  are  the  remembrances  of  thy  ancient  glory  and 
pride;  when  an  Angelo  was  gazing  at  evening's  silent  and  pensive  hour, 
at  thy  stars,  to  fill  his  soul  with  the  elements  of  some  resplendant  scene. — 
When  a  Raphael  was  a  student  of  thy  lovely  mornings,  or  hanging  in  rap- 
ture upon  the  splendor  of  ttry  sunset,  catching  at  the  golden  coloring  of  the 
cloud  to  give  his  conception,  and  ideal  world,  a  more  perfect,  and  delicate 
touch  of  tife,  and  tinge  his  cloud  and  land,  with  a  brighter  shade.  Though 
from  thy  soil  have  sprung  the  finest  forms  of  history,  and  in  the  halls  of 
thy  ancient  masters,  are  hanging  the  picture  of  a  poetic  age,  both  mould- 
ing the  conceptions  of  future  time,  yet  thy  smiling  skies,  laughing  streams, 
and  vineclad  hills  are  calling  to  thy  shades  those  who  bow  not  at  the  shrine 
of  classic  association,  but  to  revel  beneath  the  brightness  of  thy  skies. 

The  Alps  have  rendered  Switzerland  as  broad  as  the  world  and  she  is 
speaking  from  Mt.  Blanc  and  his  sublime  heights  with  a  voice  filled  with 
the  noblest  strain  of  natural  eloquence.  And  last  but  not  least  our  own 
land,  California,  has  through  her  mountains  been  making  her  name  familiar 
in  all  climes  and  to  all  tongues,  heard  alike  at  the  counting  house  and  in  the 
nursery ;  at  the  one  for  her  worth,  and  in  the  other  for  her  beauty.  From 
our  mountains  are  going  out  the  golden  influences  that  are  moulding  the 
spirit  of  every  land  into  a  more  energetic  life,  and  sending  through  every 
vein,  and  artery  of  trade ;  the  impulse  that  is  sending  the  idea  of  the  world 
into  a  higher  and  nobler  field  of  thought  and  action,  outside  of  the  wealth 
that  our  mountains  are  to-day  yielding  to  the  labor  of  our  energetic  citizens, 
they  possess  a  beauty  and  sublimity  for  the  eye  of  the  painter,  and  a  sweet 
influence  of  lovliness,  for  the  soul  of  nature's  lover. 

Italy  mav  have  her  azure  skies  bending  in  smiles  over  classic    hills,  b" 
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our  skies  look  down  through  an  eye  as  blue,  on  scenes  as  lovely  in  natural 
beauty,  and  as  sweet  in  pensive  thought.  Our  Shasta  is  no  mean  compan- 
ion of  Blanc,  he  flings  his  brow  to  the  cloud,  and  bears  his  forehead  to  the 
soft  influence  of  the  stars,  his  crown  the  snow,  whose  crystal  flakes  catch 
the  first  beams  of  the  sunlight,  to  transform  themselves  into  a  thousand 
diamond  hues,  forming  a  more  brilliant  and  flashing  coronal  than  ever  sat 
upon  the  brow  of  a  conqueror,  and  his  mantle  glows  with  a  more  dazzling 
beauty  than  the  coronation  robe  of  a  queen.  You  who  "have  hung  with 
fear  and  rapture  combined  into  a  higher  feeling  of  awe,  over  the  Alps  and 
cast  the  trembling  eye  down  into  the  dark  gorges  of  her  wild  mountain 
passes,  have  stood  in  the  path  of  the  avalanche  as  in  the  wake  oi  the  storm, 
have  seen  the  rising  glory  of  the  morning,  painting  her  peaks  with  a  re- 
splendant  glow,  and  have  watched  silently  and  alone  the  shade  of  evening 
creeping  like  a  shadow  over  their  solemn  forms,  have  seen  pictures  of 
mountain  scenery ;  that  you  need  not  expect  to  see  in  California.  You 
will  enter  a  different  field  of  Gods  wonderful  and  sublime  creation,  but  if 
they  lack  the  gloom,  and  solemness  of  Alpine  scenery,  so  much  the  more 
splendid  will  be  the  picture  to  see  the  "wild  and  beautiful  mingled  in  har- 
mony on  natures  face"  to  see  amid  grandeur  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  amid 
the  solemn  and  sublime  things  around  you,  an  element  of  a  finer  and  less 
fearful  life. 

The  Mountain  chains  of  California,  extend  in  continued  links,  sweeping 
onward  as  the  turbulent  current  of  some  mighty  river  seeking  the  sea ; 
now  high  and  lofty,  now  low  and  less  rugged  and  broken,  they  stretch  on- 
ward beyond  our  vision,  diversified  at  every  point  by  new  and  attractive 
scenes,  reminding  you  of  some  old  volume  of  childhood,  each  new  turned 
page  bringing  some  more  attractive  and  brilliant  picture,  until  losing  your- 
self in  the  increasing  beauty,  you  ceased  to  seek  for  greater  or  lovelier 
thoughts,  rising  gently  from  the  intercourse  with  the  plain ;  our  mountains 
do  not  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  cloud,  but  rising  terrace  after  terrace, 
they  seem  the  stairway  of  some  old  giant  race  long  since  gone,  and  whose 
resting  place  seems  to  be  marked  by  those  mound  like  hills,  so  often  seen 
rising  from  the  bosom  of  our  vallies,  on  the  southern  slopes,  old  forests 
green  with  the  beauty  of  spring,  or  seared  and  browned  by  the  autumn  air 
fling  out  their  banners  to  the  breeze,  temples  vocal  with  the  song  of  joy 
from  a  thousand  happy  hearts  breathing  to  the  morn  and  eve  the  song  of 
praise,  to  him  whose  hand  upraised  the  mountains,  and  clothed  them  with 
forest  shades.  Come  with  me  and  climb  yonder  grand  old  mountain  sum- 
mit, too  high  for  the  forest  growth,  bared  alike  to  sun  and  rain,  beaten  by 
the  storm  and  kissed  by  the  zephyr,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  as  though  you 
were  somebody,  and  that  there  was  some  thing  around  you  worth  a  thou- 
sand weary  steps,  then  will  I  yield  you  up  as  a  man  soulless,  or  upon  the 
eyes  of  whose  soul,  has  been  laid  a  vail  too  thick  to  let  through  the  ravish- 
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ing  beauty  that  is  breathing  around  you.  Stretching  your  gaze  northward, 
you  see  a  chain  of  old  mountains  reaching  on  till  upon  their  peaks  and 
brows  are  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  of  the  bending  dome,  here  gently  and 
quietly  sinking  down  to  whisper  to  the  vale,  and  then  rising  up  to  talk  to 
the  clouds,  old  pine  forests  like  an  army  of  veterans  sleepless  on  the  guard 
of  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  scene,  stand  on  the  northern  slopes, 
while  the  thicker  and  warmer  covering  of  the  shrub-life,  clusters  around 
the  lower  hills,  leaving  the  upper  peaks  bare  alike  to  sun  and  rain. 

Eastward  looking  down  into  some  gloomy  and  darkened  canon  filled  with 
shades  too  thick  for  the  sunlight  to  enter;  you  glance  again  upward  to 
the  distant  mountain  upon  whose  brow  you  see  at  morning's  hour  the  first 
footsteps  of  the  coming  day,  and  at  nightfall  the  last  shadwows  gradually 
melt  out  into  the  indistinguishable  darkness;  and  still  farther  eastward, 
rises  range  after  range  as  rise  the  billows  of  the  sea,  until  cloud  and  land 
melt  into  "viewless air;"  down  at  your  feet  lies  a  beautiful  lake,  resting 
like  a  smile  upon  the  brow  of  care,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  distant  mountains, 
and  stretching  back  again  to  mirror  in  its  heart  the  old  sentinel  form, 
whose  guardian  care  has  watched  over  it,  since  the  hour  its  bed  was  scooped 
out,  and  the  rippling  mountain  rivulet  poured  first  its  crystal  stream  into 
its  loving  bosom. 

Looking  westward  you  see  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Church,  or 
the  brush  of  a  Bierstadt,  a  vision  full  of  the  higher  and  nobler  views,  and 
descending  the  scale  again  into  the  finer,  and  sweeter  touches,  of  a  splen- 
did painting,  a  magnificent  valley,  like  a  great  inland  sea,  green  with  the 
first  bursting  of  the  spring,  sweeps  to  the  sea  shore,  where  the  tireless  and 
restless  main,  ever  murmurs  his  mournful  song  to  the  crystal  sand,  streams 
like  silver  bands  were  traversing  the  meadows,  and  forests  of  different  hues, 
were  making  harmony  with  their  shades,  lent  to  diversify  and  break  the 
oneness  of  the  view.  We  gaze,  and  look,  and  ponder,  while  our  spirit  car- 
ried up  in  the  feelings  of  the  hour,  is  unceasing  in  its  cry,  of  Oh  !  how 
beautiful ;  Oh  !  how  grand  ;  If  you  can  see  these  pictures  of  California 
scenery,  without  feeling,  we  have  a  scenery  peculiarly  our  own,  y5u  are  no 
true  Californian,  or  a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful.  For  the  terrific,  and  aw- 
ful our  mountains  can  never  be  celebrated,  but  for  a  mixture  of  the  two 
with  brighter  shades  of  the  beautiful,  and  thoughtful,  no  land  presents  a 
more  splendid  or  varied  field. 

Our  mountain  tops  forever  do  not  feel  the  chill  of  uncongenial  and  un- 
melting  snows.  No  avalanches  plow  down  our  forests,  or  desolate  the  beau- 
ty of  our  slopes,  but  each  season  paints  in  all  its  varied  hues,  and  coloring, 
the  shade  of  every  clime;  giving  to  one  who  spends  a  twelve  month  among 
our  scenes,  an  abridged  volume  of  the  world's  pictures.  In  early  spring 
when  the  hand  of  winter  has  relaxed  his  icy  grasp,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
season  is  opening  the  doors  of  the  other  beautiful  spirits  that  await  only  a 
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call  from  their  master,  to  conquer  desolation  and  dreariness  by  a  sweet  and 
powerful  influence  ;  they  unlock  the  cells  of  the  flowers  and  bid  them  beau- 
tify the  vallies ;  they  robe  the  mountains  with  a  garment  of  green,  and 
touch  the  lip  of' the  stream  with  the  spirit  of  song.  Then  in  the  freshness 
of  the  years  new  life,  you  catch  among  our  mountains  some  pictures  of  the 
tropical  hill-slopes  groaning  beneath  their  burden  of  beauty.  In  winter's 
reign  are  other  pictures  of  our  Northern  chains,  on  whose  untrodden  heights 
winter  forever  reigns,  and  on  whose  frozen  brows  the  storm  catching  his 
strength  from  the  wide  waste  of  air,  forever  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
around,  beat  out  their  wild  and  fearful  life.  In  Summer's  quiet  hour,  to 
me  at  least,  they  appear  in  their  most  pleasing  and  attractive  garb;  over 
their  summits  the  morning  mist  sleep  like  smiles,  and  old  Sol  with  his  host 
of  painters  on  every  hill-top,  and  peak,  is  touching  up,  with  redolent  hues? 
the  earth  and  sky.  Oh !  how  grand  is  the  morning  in  the  mountains ;  every 
tree  is  full  of  a  joyous  life,  they  seem  alive  in  the  glory  and  splendor 
around  you,  when  the  animated  and  breathing  creation  is  just  rising  into 
the  waking  energy  of  the  day.  When  the  shades  of  night  gathering  them- 
selves for  flight,  are  flying  before  the  rising  brightness,  and  the  doors  of 
the  sky  flung  wide  by  the  spirits  of  the  air,  let  in,  blushing  with  beauty 
and  light,  the  young  and  new  born  day. 

The  smiling  upon  the  hill  and  vale  fills  the  air  with  the  spirit  of  joy, 
lifting  the  soul  into  a  higher,  nobler  field  of  contemplation,  leading  it 
through  the  channel  of  glorious  things  up  to  the  Great  Author  of  life,  and 
beauty,  and  joy.  Glorious  and  splendid  as  are  the  mornings,  not  less  sweet 
and  pensive  the  evenings  when  the  clouds  are  built  into  gorgeous  palaces, 
each  column  and  arch,  painted  up  by  rainbow  tints,  touched  into  a  warmer 
glow,  by  the  sun's  last  ray,  just  sinking  in  a  flood  of  glory,  beneath  the 
wave.  I  have  stood  and  watched  long,  and  pleased,  upon  the  sinking  king, 
flinging  his  farewell  to  the  mountains,  then  going  down  to  greet  the  eastern 
hills  of  a  distant  land,  with  the  flush  of  morning;  then  watch  again  the 
sombre  hue,  and  shadows  climb  the  mountain,  and  rest  on  the  valley,  till 
the  spirit  of  night,  alone  and  silent,  reigns  the  undisturbed  and  unmolest- 
ed queen.  If  the  mornings  were  glorious,  the  evenings'  again  I  say,  were 
magnificent,  each  combining  to  make  the  birth  and  close  of  day  a  resplend- 
ent festival  of  beauty.  Let  me  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  the  influence  of 
our  mountains.  The  fountains,  as  they  are  of  all,  our  life  and  beauty,  spirit 
energy  and  power.  California  has  within  herself,  the  thousand  elements  of 
a  noble  land ;  her  vallies  rich  in  fertile  soil,  yielding  to  the  care  and  culture 
of  her  sons  the  choice  and  plentiful  harvest;  her  skies  are  clear  and  blue, 
holding  the  gentle  mists,  and  in  their  womb  lie  deep  the  refreshing  show- 
ers. Her  mountains  yielding  gold  as  well  as  grandeur,  rendering  them  a 
thousand-fold  more  attractive,  both  to  the  lover  of  the  real,  and  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  ideal.     Again  to  the  sublime,  what  land  can  boast  of  a  Yos- 
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emite,  whose  perpendicular  walls  reach  upward,  too  high  for  popular  be- 
lief, proven  only  when  the  astonished  beholder  stands  before  them,  and 
casts  his  eye  toward  the  cloud,  to  see  the  overhanging  rock,  and  the  dash- 
ing waters,  leaping  madly  to  their  doom,  one  of  the  gems  in  God's  poetry  of 
mountains,  we  tremble  to  behold,  and  fear  to  read. 

What  land  but  Iceland,  and  she  too  far  from   the  tract  of  the  world  to 
display  her  wonders,  except  to  the  isolated  few,  can  boast  her  Geysers. — 
Yet  only  a  step  from  our  bounds  of  trade,  our  mountains  offer  to  the  lover 
of  the  wild  and  fearful,  a  view  of  natural   steam  power,  generated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  great  mountain,  by  some  unseen,  unknown  but  fearful  agency 
of  action.     We  lack  majestic  rivers.     Our  springs  are  full  of  crystal  waters, 
ready  to  pour  themselves  into  the   waiting  ocean,  but  no  channel  offers  to 
transport  them  to  the  sea — and  they   spend  their  powers  in  keepiug  fresh 
the  green  and  fertile  field,  and  wandering  away  among  the  flowers.     The 
question,  what  are  our  mountains  worth  to  us  ?  is  easily  answered  by  point- 
ing to  our  valleys,  and  cities,  filled  by  a  thriving  and  energetic  race,  whose 
voice  of  industry  is  making  music  to  the   ear,  and  wealth  to  the  land ;  by 
their  gold  these   valleys  have   been  filled  with  a    population,  that  with  the 
ordinary  causes  of  emigration,  would^have  taken  a  century.    Remote  as  our 
State  was  from  the  older  and  more  cultivated  portions  of  our  country,  pos- 
sessing no  social  or  intellectual  advantages,  only  a  few  of -the  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, would  have  sought  these  wilds  to  build  his  home,  or  in  the  un- 
congenial land  to  raise  those  tender  and    gentle  ones,  unto  whom   he  loves 
to  give  plenty  and  peace.     But  by  the  influences  of  our  gold,  the  child  of 
our  mountains,  directly  and  indirectly,  have  been  brought  around  us  those 
magnificent  and  strange  results,  both  in  the  life  of  trade   and  commerce, 
bringing  in  an  unceasing  current  to  our  shores,  not  only  the  unlettered  and 
odventurous,  but   also  the  cultivated  and    refined.     The  skilled   merchant 
saw  before  him  on  this  shore,  spread  out,  a  broad  field   for  energy  and  en- 
terprise ;  every  department  of  trade  was    equally  invited   by  the  spirit  of 
our  land,  to  make  this  spot  the  theatre  of  their  labor  and  energy,  by  these 
influences  filling  our  valleys,  with  life  and  spirit,  and  the  tidal  wave  of  in- 
tellectual life  has  inundated  and  washed  away  the  hopes  of  the  savage,  of 
retaining  this  land  as  the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  and  only   in  a  few  short 
years  has   he  seen  his  mountain   fortresses   occupied,  and    developed  inta 
their  proper  sphere,  by  the  genius  of  the  miner;  and  his    hunting  grounds 
desecrated  by  the  plowshare  of  the  husbandman,  and  has  felt  his  own  be- 
ing fiercely  pressed  upon  by  those   secret   but   powerful   influences  of  a 
superior  race.     To-day  our  State  is  looked  to  as  the  first  land  of  the  world. 
India  is  opening  her  arms  to  our  western  gate,  and  now,  in  this  hour  of  her 
trial  and  affliction,  our  beloved   country,  God  bless  her,  is  reaching  out  to 
her  younger  child,  for  aid  and  consolation.     How 'strange,  yet  how  true  f 
this  land  ten  years  ago,  almost  an  unknown  and  unthought  of  spot,  has  be- 
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come  as  broad  as  the  world,  and  at  one  grand  leap  from  her  poverty,  has 
sprung  into  her  seat  of  power  ;  remember  then,  you  who  do  not  love  our 
mountains  for  their  beauty,  that  they  have  a  golden  robe,  brilliant  as  the 
morning  light,  whos  5  brightness  reflects  upon  our  vallies  and  home  a  sweet- 
er glow  of  beauty,  and  hope.  History  proclaims  a  land  of  mountains  a 
land  of  liberty,  and  it  is  so.  How  free,  forever,  must  be  the  spirit  of  our 
beloved  State.  Switzerland  has  from  all  time,  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  tyrant's  power,  for  among  her  sublime  mountains  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  its  highest  manifestations,  ever  breathes  into  the  ear  of  the  shepherd 
and  hunter,  tbe  deathless  words,  "be  free,"  'twould  be  impossible  for 
the  countrymen  of  Tell,  ever  to  be  slaves,  fighting  the  onset  cf  the  storm, 
hanging  upon  the  track  of  the  avalanche;  his  spirit  has  been  so  imbued 
with  the  fiercest  bravery,  that  he  yields  to  despotism,  only  when  he  yields 
to  death.  May  not  the  influences  of  our  mountains  have  an  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  our  people,  by  their  sublime  and  beautiful  images,  leading  Ihe 
mind  up  to  God  ;  the  minds  of  our  people  daily  are  subjected  to  the  pow- 
erful, but  secret  causes  of  noble  action,  and  those  things  that  lead  the 
mind  to  God,  are  sure  preservers  of  truth  and  justice.  God  grant  that 
our  mountains  may  yet  yield  to  our  country  their  gold,  to  us  their  beauty, 
filling  our  souls  with  thought,  and  may  tbeir  influences  ever  help  man  in 
the  cause  of  rightand  duty,  to  which  he  devotes  his  highest  and  noblest 
energy  and  power. 


►»► — «»-•■■ 


RURAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


A   VISIT    TO    MAUI. 

After  visiting  Waihee  and  Waiehu,  we  returned  to  Wailuku.  From 
there,  across  the  low  sandy  plain  to  Ulupalakua,  although  the  road  is 
smooth  and  nearly  level,  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  rides  that  our 
islands  furnish.  In  addition  to  the  heat,  clouds  of  sand  are  encountered, 
especially  daring  the  after  part  of  windy  days,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  wind 
dots  not  sweep  through  this  isthmus  gorge,  formed  by  the  two  high  moun- 
tains flanking  it  Squads  of  horses  and  cattle  are  seen  grazing  here  and 
there,  picking  the  short  and  scanty  herbage,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent sterility  of  the  soil,  they  appear  sleek  and  fat,  showing  that  the  saline 
properties  of  the  soil  produce  nourishing  food  for  stock.  The  same  pecu- 
liarity has  been  observed  on  other  of  the  low  flat  lands  near  the  seat  through- 
out the  group,  some  of  which  constitute  the  best  pasture  lands  there  are. 

KALEPOLEPO   AMD   ITS   ORIGIN. 

On  the  north  shore  of  this  isthmus,  Kahului  is  the  port,  and  a  very  good 
little  harbor  it  is  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  where 
the  schooners  Kamoi  and  MoiKeiki  have  for  ten  years  or  more  run  as  reg- 
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ular  packets,  carrying  the  freight  of  the  neighboring  district.  On  the  op- 
posite or  south  shore  of  this  isthmus  is  Kalepolepo,  which  signifies  in  ver- 
nacular "very  dusty"  or  dirty,  and  never  was  a  place  more  appropriately 
named,  for  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  daily  sweep  past  it.  It  is  not  a  village, 
and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  hamlet,  yet  serves  as,  the  port  or  anchorage 
for  vessels  trading  with  the  Kula  region,  from  which  large  supplies  of  fire- 
wood are  obtained  for  the  Honolulu  market,  and  for  various  plantations. 

A  RELIC  OP    CALIFORNIA  DAT. 

Here,  on  this  dusty  sandy  beach,  stands  a  large  three-story  frame  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  days  when  the  California  gold  fever  carried  off  men  of 
the  strongest  nerves,  and  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  supplying  the 
gold-diggers  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  meet  the  growing  trade,  and 
to  supply  the  ships,  large  and  small,  that  then  frequented  Kalepolepo  for 
potatoes,  this  building  or  rather  pile  of  buildings,  was  erected  to  serve  as 
warehouses,  stores  and  dwelling.  From  the  wreck  and  disaster  that  at- 
tended the  wild  speculations  of  those  days — which  seem  now  more  like  a 
fairy  tale  than  stern  reality — the  present  proprietor,  J.  J.  Halstead,  Esq., 
saved  it  and  still  lives  here,  as  he  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  honored  and 
respected  by  all  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Time  deals  gently  with  the 
patriarch  of  Kalepolepo,  and  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  we 
have,  to  enjoy  his  hospitality,  and  sit  down  and  hear  him  narrate  the  ad- 
ventures and  incidents  of  a  singularly  checkered  life,  will  wonder  how  a 
gentleman  so  full  of  anecdote,  narrative  and  social  qualities,  should  ever 
have  settled  on  this  dreary  spot,  and  more,  that  he  should  be  contented  and 
happy  here. 

THE  CHEAPEST  STORE  IN  THE  GROUP. 

It  was  mid-afternoon,  when,  with  panting  and  bedusted  horses  we  rode 
up  to  "Johnny's,"  as  the  natives  call  the  place,  and  found  a  score  or  more 
of  horses  tied  about  the  premises.  Hitching  ours  we  entered  the  store, 
and  found  it  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  majordomo 
himself  behind  the  counter,  busily  trading  with  his  country  customers. — 
The  crowd  at  first  excited  our  curiosity,  but  on  inquiry,  we  found  it  was 
nothing  unusual,  and  that  the  store  presented  only  an  every-day  scene. — 
A  moment's  inspection  of  its  contents  solved  the  riddle  ;  for  here  on  this 
sandy  beach,  ten  miles  from  any  village,  was  a  country  store  filled  with 
every  description  of  goods  required  by  the  natives,  (and  by  foreigners  too,) 
selling  at  prices  that  defied  competition  even  at  "Archy's"  or  the  "Bee- 
hive" in  Honolulu.  With  the  instinct  of  genuine  Yankee  trader,  who 
reads  the  newspapers  and  keeps  posted  up,  our  merchant  of  Kalepolepo 
some  eighteen  months  or  more  ago,  when  prices  were  half  what  they  now 
are,  laid  in  a  two  yearvs  supply  of  cottons,  prints,  &c,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
is  able  now  to  undersell  everybody  else,  and  draws  customers  from  Wailu- 
ku,  Makawao,  all  the  districts  of  East  Maui,  and  even  Labaina  itself,   who 
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.declare  his  to  be  the  best  stocked  store  and  cheapest  goods  on  Maui.  And 
we  have  even  heard  of  visitors  from  Honolulu  buying  prints  and  calicoes 
at  Kalepolepo,  at  prices  that  would  astonish  our  Honolulu  clerks. 

AN  EMBRYO    PORT. 

At  the  opposite  angle  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  fishermen's  hamlet  called 
Maalaea,  which  is  said  to  afford  a  good  landing-place  for  freight  in  moder- 
ate weather,  and  where,  we  learn,  a  warehouse  has  been  or  is  to  be  erected 
by  Messrs.  Louzada  and  Cornwell  of  the  Waikapu  plantation,  and  where 
the  steamer  Kilauea  is  to  touch.  Maalaea  is  located  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
West  Maui  mountains,  and  though  exposed  to  the  furious  winds  that  sweep 
across  the  isthmus,  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  affords  a 
good  anchorage  close  in  shore. 

AN   EXTENSIVE    SUGAR  ESTATE. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  declining  behind  the  mountains  as  we  remounted, 
and  left  Kalepolepo  for  Ulupalakua.  The  road  lies  along  the  beach  for 
several  miles,  then  ascends  with  an  easy  grade  to  the  plantation  of  Capt. 
James  Makee,  where  we  arrived  soon  after  dusk,  and  met  a  cordial  wel- 
come. The  dwellings  and  mills  are  located  at  an  elevation  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  (we  have  not  the  exact  figures)  above  the  sea,  which  gives  to 
the  residence  a  more  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere  than  is  found  in  locali- 
ties near  the  shore.  This  plantation  extends  from  the  sea  far  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  has  every  variety  of  land,  from  the  barren  and  rocky 
shores,  to  the  region  bathed  in  perpetual  clouds.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
estate  on  the  islands,  and,  including  a  purchase  of  4,400  acres  recently 
made  by  the  proprietor,  embraces  15,000  acres  of  land,  or  over  twenty-three 
square  miles  of  land.  Much  of  this  however,  bordering  on  the  sea,  is  of 
very  little  value,  even  for  pasture  land;  while  the  more  elevated  portions, 
located  from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain,  are  covered  with 
forests.  It  is  the  intermediate  belt,  lying  between  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  that  furnishes  good  cane  and 
pasture  lands,  not  simply  to  this  estate,  but  on  other  sides  of  this  volcanic 
pile  which  constitutes  East  Maui.  Probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
land  will  be  found  available  for  the  cultivation  of  cane  on  this  estate  of  fif- 
teen thousand  acres. 

A   MOUNTAIN   RESIDENCE. 

What  more  charming  spot  could  be  selected  for  a  country  residence  than 
a  mountain  rising  ten  thousand  feet  high,  at  an  elevation  on  it  just  suffi- 
cient to  secure  perpetual  verdure  and  sufficient  moisture,  with  the  most 
salubrious  and  balmy  atmosphere  imaginable,  and  from  which  the  mo&t  ex- 
tensive if  not  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  panorama  is  afforded  that  the 
imagination  can  picture.  Besides  the  broad  blue  ocean  stretching  off  like 
a  carpet,  to  the  raised  horizon  on  every  side  of  this  fairy  scene,  we  have 
West  Maui  rising  boldly  in  front,  and  separated  from  us  by  the  bay  of  Kale- 
polepo,  the  distant  little  villages  of  Waikapu  and  Wailuku  skirting  its 
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base,  and  the  islands  of  Lanai,  Molokai  and  Kahoolawe,  with  the  little 
rocky  islet  of  Molokini  at  our  feet,  checkering  the   scene  and  forming  a 
picture  that  an  artist  might  study  for  a  lifetime.     Such  is  the  site  of  the 
beautiful   home    of   Capt.  Makee,    which   has  appropriately  been  named 
"Rose  Kanch" — such  a  home  as  the  poet  sighed  for — 
"In  a  blue  summer  ocean  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies-in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers, 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day  ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live, 
Is  worth  the  best  joys  that  life  elsewhere  can  give." 
a  planter's  garden. 
As  the  stranger  enters  the  garden  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  he  is  struck 
with  the  novelty  around  him — so  unlike  the  scenery  usually  met  elsewhere 
on  these  islands.     Conical  pines,  cypresses  and  evergreens,  stretching  up 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  skillfully  trimmed,  line  the  avenue  to  the  door, 
and  impart  a  princely  air,  which  fails  to  leave  the  visit  or  during  his  stay. 
Roses  of  a  hundred  different  varieties,  grow  here  in  all  their  native  vigor, 
producing  trees  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  of  fabulous  size,  color 
and  beauty.     Almost  every  variety  of  flower  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the 
temperate  zone,  when  introduced  here,  grow  with  remarkable  thrift,  as  if 
in  their  own  native  soil  and  climate. 

HOW   TO    TRAIN   THE    LANTANA. 

While  here,  we  observed  the  lantana  trained  to  grow  like  a  tree,  and 
not,  as  is  almost  invariably  seen  elsewhere,  like  a  bush.  This  plant,  which 
was  introduced  in  1855,  from  Chile,  by  the  late  John  Ladd,  is  becomeing 
very  abundant  around  Honolulu,  and  though  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
may  be  trained,  when  pruned,  to  become  an  ornament  to  any  garden  or 
houseyard.  In  Capt.  Makee's  garden,  we  found  it  so  trained,  that,  when 
covered  with  its  yellow  and  variegated  flowers,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  at- 
tractions there.  When  left  to  run  wild,  it  will  soon  become  a  weed,  hardly 
less  noxious  to  the  gardner  than  the  indigo. 

ABOUT    PEACHES. 

Of  fruit  trees,  the  peach  grows  here  luxuriently  and  produces  very  abun- 
dantly. A  large  number  of  peach  trees'  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more,  sur- 
round the  dwelling.  Occasionally  one  is  found  that  produces  fine  fruit,  but 
generally,  like  most  of  the  peaches  on  these  islands,  the  fruit  is  rather  in- 
different and  inferior  to  that  grown  in  other  countries.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  seedlings,  or  trees  raised  only  from  the  seed,  will  produce  fruit 
here,  the  choice  imported  stock  generally  failing  to  bear.  Or  at  least  im- 
ported trees  have  not  done  well  so  far. 


A   KEVEBJE. 


BY  WASHINGTON  AYER,  M.  D 


When  starry  light  the  azure  fills 

With  voiceless  melody ; 
And  moonbeams  melt  upon  the  hills, 

And  quiver  on  the  sea, 

Alone  I  tread  the  busy  streets, 

Unmindful  where  I  be  ; 
As  then  my  heart  in  sadness  beats, 

Life  seems  so  strange  to  me — 

And  yet  some  weird  emotion  thrills 

The  heart  once  full  of  glee, 
And  leads  me  far  o'er  slumbering  hills, 

Beyond  bright  lakes  and  sea. 

And  there  the  sportive  scenes  of  youth— 

Those  spectres  of  the  past, 
Come  dancing  'round  my  path  forsooth, 

In  fleecy  shadows  cast ; — 

And  lead  me  where  the  fern  is  gay, 
Through  pastures  bright  and  green, 

Where  violets  along  the  way, 
And  many  flowers  are  seen. 

Again  o'er  dimpled  hills  I  stray, 

Along  the  shady  mead, 
And  chase  the  butterfly  away, 

Upon  my  willow  steed. 

But  ah  !  what  dreamy  spell  is  this  ! 

What  wand'ring  of  the  mind  ! 
My  early  sports  and  youthful  bliss 

I  seek  in  vain  to  find. 
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Then  up  !  by  daily  toil  beguiled  ! 

Nor  slumber  by  the  stream, 
Where  phantoms  lead  the  simple  child 

In  innocence  to  dream. 

The  labor  of  life's  fleeting  years 
Is  all  we  have  to  give ; 

Then  up !  and  drive  away  the  tears, 
And  dying,  learn  to  live  ! 


GREAT  CITIES  AS  TYPES  OF  GREAT  PEOPLE. 


BY   EMMA    HARDIN GE. 


Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  clearly  illustrative  of  the  idiosyncracies  of 
special  groups  of  the  human  family,  than  the  aspect  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  congregated  together.  The  very  stones  are  eloquent,  the  side- 
walks characteristic,  the  doors  of  the  tenements  pictoral  of  the  Tenants 
within. 

As  a  whole,  the  specialities  of  European  and  American  cities  are  just  as 
distinctive  and  opposite  as  the  character  of  their  citizanship.  Every  street, 
lane,  square  and  dwelling  in  Europe,  speaks  in  unmistakable  tones  of  the 
law  of  caste.  America  on  the  contrary  has  labored  with  such  strenuous 
effort  'o  make  her  very  streets  Republican,  that  she  has  rushed  as  far  into 
the  extramission  of  her  history,  as  Europe  has  marked  times,  periods,  class- 
es, and  even  centuries,  upon  every  stone  of  her  whereabouts.  The  result 
is,  that  in  America  it  is  sea-port  towns  only,  in  which  anything  like  a  cosmo- 
politan or  varied  character  is  to  be  found. 

New  York  and  Boston  are  the  best  specimens  of  American  Cosmopoli- 
tanism, Philadelphia  and  New  Haven  the  models  of  pure  Americanism, — 
and  the  tone  of  the  latter  much,  and  (in  some  respects)  justly  admired 
towns,  communicates  itself  so  contagiously,  throughout  the  entire  of  the 
States,  that  you  may  be  set  down  in  the  largest  city  or  smallest  village  of 
America,  and  find  your  way  without  the  least  difficulty  to  any  street  you 
may  desire,  and  stranger,  though  you  may  be,  if  you  have  but  a  pocket 
compass  about  you,  you  may  safely  set  out  to  visit  every  house  in  the  place, 
without  necessity  for  enquiry,  or  fear  of  losing  your  way.  Indeed,  so 
strictly  universal  is  the  plan  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  American 
towns  and  cities  are  laid  out  that  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with 
an  infallible  key,  wherewith  to  perambulate  them  all  without  the  ghost  of  a 
hope  of  losing  his  way  by  a  "shadow  of  trading."  If  the  town  happens  to 
be  built  on  a  river,  make  your  way  at  once  to  its   banks;  you  are    now  on 
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ront  Street."  From  this  point,  to  the  remotest  suburb,  aDd  sometimes 
oft  into  uncleared  woods  beyond,  every  street  preceeding  it,  parallel  with 
the  river,  will  be  remembered  from  one  up  to  a  hundred,  or  as  much  be- 
yond as  the  city  limits  will  permit.  Crossing  these  numbered  streets  just 
as  straight  as  the  ground  will  admit  of,  and  as  nearly  at  right  angles,  as* 
the  surveyor's  line  can  carry  them,  you  have  as  a  general  thing  fruit  or 
tree  streets — as  ''Chestnut,"  "Pine,"  "Oak"  streets.  New  and  then  a  bold 
divergence  as  to  nomenclature  (in  some  straight  line  however,  or  some  di- 
rect angle  mark)  enables  us  to  get  out  of  the  vegetable  into  the  political 
world,  and  so  in  large  cities  always,  and  ambitious  youngsters  often,  we 
have  a  set  of  district?  that  commence  with  Washington,  and  streak  on 
through  the  Presidents  and  Statesmen,  until  they  come  down,  or  I  should 
prefer  to  say  come  «p,  to  Lincoln.  And  this  I  expect  is  the  plan  of  almost 
every  city  in  the  Union. 

When  the  numbered  or  vegetable  or  Political  streets  happen  to  have 
been  laid  out  at  a  sufficient  space  from  each  other  to  admit  of  interstices, 
we  find  noble  avenues  opening  up  between  them,  the  chief  of  which  is  al- 
most as  invariably,  as  every  other  detail  above,  named  invariable  "Broad- 
way," the  rest  deriving  their  titles  from  local  causes,  and  often  refreshing 
the  ear  with  sweet  euphonious  Indian  names.  Pont  suppose,  however,  that 
because  these  avenues  are  rather  an  addenda  than  a  rule  in  American  city 
plans,  they  carry  you  out  of  the  way,  or  enable  you  to  box  the  compass  in 
one  single  degree,  due  North,  South,  East  or  West,  they  must  run,  and  out 
of  this  bee  line  you  may  offer  one  thousand  dollars  reward,  for  any  stray 
street  or  avenue,  with  perfect  assurance  of  never  being  called  upon  to  pay. 
How  with  all  due  acknowledgement  of  the  conscience  of  such  an  univer- 
sality of  plan,  the  result  of  an  European  mind,  is  intensely  monotonous, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  so,  the  farther  one's  peregrinations  are  extend- 
ed. To  find  Front  street  of  New  York,  only  limited  by  the  tenth  streets 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Bucksport,  Maine,  and  to  be  assured  that  the 
farther  you  travel,  the  more  surely  you  will  discover  the  same  thing  and 
plan  over  and  over  again,  is  to  realize  the  lament  of  the  wise  man  of  old, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  must  confess  this  impression  strikes  the  mind  even 
painfully  in  the  wearisome  adhesion  to  designs,  I  have  mentioned,  and  as 
the  Europeans  invariable  complaining  on  this  subject,  is  as  invariably 
met  with  in  reference  to  Boston,  as  an  entire  corrective  to  American  uni- 
formity, it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  this  note-worthy  City,  and  enquire 
how  the  land  lies  there.  I  am  told  that  the  first  surveyors  on  whose  plan 
the  streets  of  Boston  were  laid  out,  were  cows,  and  if  utter  divergence  from 
any  fixed  path,  point  of  the  compass,  or  uniformity  of  direction  may  be 
received  as  evidence  of  this  tradition,  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  their  per- 
sistent crookedness,  speak  for  themselves.     Most  Americans  assure  me  that 
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I  shall  find  in  Boston  a  strong  family  likeness  to  European  cities,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  fact  of  its  total  divergence  from  the  sameness  of  the  Ameri- 
can type  that  suggests  this  idea,  too  purely  ideal,  however,  to  enable  me  to 
discover  any  other  than  this  negative  resemblance,  viz;  that  Boston  is  un- 
like any  other  American  city.  How  the  summary  which  the  totality  of 
American  cities  suggests,  is  unmistakably  of  a  uniformity  of  principles, 
interests,  classes,  and  habits,  and  all  this  grows  out  of  the  uniting  charac- 
ter of  Republicanism.  Here,  however,  I  must  pause,  for  in  the  specialities, 
or  rather  idiosyncracies  of  these  unique  cities,  individually  considered,  I 
find  all  the  varieties  which  sect,  sections,  and  occupation  entails  upon  com- 
munities. 

Take  in  the  first  instance  the  Empire  City  of  the  Empire  State,  New 
York.  Straight  streets,  and  right  angle  ditto,  avenues  and  cross  streets, 
are  alike  thronged  with  representative  costumes,  speech,  faces  and  manners 
from  every  class  and  clime  of  the  known  world.  A  great,  grand,  growing, 
thriving,  wicked,  wealthy,  beautiful,  ugly,  sea-port  city  is  New  York,  where 
everybody  lives  twice  as  fast  as  every  other  three  bodies  in  the  world ; 
where  every  one  who  sets  their  foot  on  New  York  pavements  is  in  a  hurry ; 
where  persons,  with  or  without  business,  catch  the  fever  of  the  place  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  fever  that  exhibits  itself  in  beating  pulses,  throbbing 
hearts,  and  rushing  feet;  where  marble  palaces,  brown  stone  residences, 
princely  in  magnificence,  splendid  hotels,  and  marts  teeming  with  the  lux- 
ury and  produce  of  every  part  of  the  earth,  crowd  on  the  eye,  "cheek  by 
jowl"  with  squalor  filth,  vice  and  tenements  and  tenants  of  nameless  char- 
acters, and  abominable  habits  and  callings.  Fifth,  Madison,  and  Lexington 
avenues  are  unique  in  splendor;  1  up  to  3  — avenues  in  miles  of  Bowery 
like  stores,  covered  with  signs,  containing  varieties  of  every  requisite  to 
human  civilization  from  a  mouse  trap  to  a  pulpit.  Broadway,  from  num- 
ber one  on  the  City  Front,  to  some  thousands  on  the  city  seven  mile  ter- 
mination. Broadway,  dividing  the  city  like  a  long  glittering  serpent  stretch- 
ing its  bedizened  skin  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  length  of  Manhattan  Island, 
can  only  be  described  at  all,  as  the  worlds  microcosm,  in  which  a  representa- 
tive of  every  variety  of  the  species  known,  is  to  be  found  on  its  sidewalks, 
an  assortment  of  every  commodity  in  the  known  world  in  its  stores;  a  trib- 
utary from  every  nation  in  its  inhabitants,  and  specimens  uf  every  vice  and 
virtue  in  creation  in  its  transactions. 

When  we  remember  that  Barnum,  the  inimitable,  holds  his  courb  of 
monsters,  human  and  bestial,  and  his  Museum  of  world  wide  rarities,  laid 
way  in  this  tower  of  Babel,  built  lengthwise,  and  that  Hotels  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  Theatres.  Galleries  of  Art,  Recruiting  Offices,  Gam- 
ing nouses,  and  night  Saloons,  all  line  its  giant  length.  Let  us  forgive  the 
Americanism  of  its   formal    straight uess.  and    set    down   Broadway  as  the 
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world's  highway,  where  earth's  pilgrims  are  making  the  journey  "between 
Hoboken  "Elysian  Fields,"  and  the  East  River  "Hell  Gate/'  insucha  hur- 
ry as  cmly  New  Yoik  people  on  Broadway  can  find  a  match.  Cosmopol- 
itan in  its  people,,  its  streets,  stores,  wares,  habits,  everything.  New  York 
it  must  be  avowed  is  a  most  wonderful  City,  and  contains  all  that  can  excite 
deep  loathing,  or  enthusiastic  admiration,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  tae, 
that  you  chance  to  stumble  on  what  jou  most  like  or  loathe — for  you  will 
find  both  there,  because  all  things  and  all  conditions  are  there.  New  York 
therefore,  is  rather  a  type  of  the  world  than  of  America,  with  less  of  state- 
ly gloomy  conservative  grandeur,  royalty,  caste,  and  hideous  poverty  than 
London,  less  of  beauty,  grace,  and  far,  far  less  of  artistic  life  than  Paris, 
but  promising  with  growing  years  to  outrival  both,  and  like  nothing  but 
itself,  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  earth  on  the  American  Continent. 

I  have  so  far  outrun  the  proposed  limits  which  I  contemplated  in  this 
sketch  in  my  rambles  up  Broadway,  that  I  must  reserve  aught  I  may  find 
more  to  say  on  great  cities  and  great  people  for  a  future  occasion. 


THE  BELL  AT  SEA. 

BY  PASCAL  LOOMIS. 


G-olden  morning  kissed  the  waters  as  she  rose  from  out  the  sea, 
Bringiug  with  her  peace  and  safety  to  our  vessel  and  to  me, 
And  the  bright-eyed,  lovely  Venus  quickly  rolled  the  clouds  away, 
That  the  day  God  in  his  glory  might  come  forth  in  rich  array. 

Calm  and  quiet  lay  our  vessel,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Like  a  fair  child  folded  snugly  in  its  mother's  arms  asleep ; 
All  was  silent  as  a  grave  yard  o^r  the  boundless  space  around, 
And  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  offered  up  a  prayer  profound. 

Naught  but  beauty,  naught  but  gladness — not  a  cloud  the  scene  to  lower. 
Naught  disturbed  the  love  quiet  of  the  morning's  wakening  hour, 
Save,  perchance,  a  fish  while  sporting  leapt  from  out  the  sea  of  blue, 
Or  the  flapping  of  the  mainsail,  or  the  laughter  of  the  crew. 

In  the  distance  dark  and  frowning  was  a  ledge  of  rugged  rock, 
Like  a  castle  laid  in  ruins,  blacked  and  grimmed  by  aged  crock ; 
Sea-gulls  floating  on  the  water — flying  upward  toward  the  sky ; 
Nothing  else  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  could  be  seen  by  human  eye. 

I  was  listening  to  the  boatswain,  "spinning  yarns"  of  where  he'd  been — 
Of  the  strange  things  of  the  ocean,  what  he'd  heard  and  what  he'd  seeu  : 
And  he  told  me  of  the  mermaid  and  the  serpent  of  the  sea; 
And  a  ship  called  flying-dutchman  ;  wonderful  they  seemed  to  me. 
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Suddenly  he  stopped  and  listened,  as  if  to  catch  some  fleeting  sound, 
And  with  his  glass  looked  long  and  anxious  in  the  distance  round; 
Quickly  mate,  the  small  boat  lower — 'board  my  lad,  we  soon  shall  see, 
Be  it  wreck  or  rock  or  monster,  what  this  unknown  thing  can  be. 

On  we  pulled  and  then  beheld  a  strange  and  doleful  sight — 
Where  the  Storm  King  in  his  fury,  scattered  death  and  ruins  blight; 
Naught  was  left  to  tell  the  story,  save  the  frame-work  and  the  bell, 
Ever  chanting,  low  and  plaintive,  o'er  the  wreck  a  solemn  knell. 

Sad  and  mournful  was  our  reverie  as  we  gazed  upon  the  scene — 
Old  and  young,  the  rich  and  humble,  good  and  brave,  the  low  and  mean, 
In  the  ocean  'neath  the  billow,  then  had  found  a  lonely  grave — 
Couch  of  coral  and  the  sea-weed,  their  winding  sheet  the  fosftning  wave. 

Anxious  ones  will  wait  their  coming,  for.  their  coming  wait  in  vain ; 
Hearts  will  bleed  and  forms  will  languish,  homes  be  filled  with  woe  and 

pain, 
For  the  absent  ones  now  moulder,  though  their  souls  are  with  the  free, 
O'er  their  grave  is  sung  a  requiem  by  the  floating  bell  at  sea. 

Speak  on,  speak  on  thou  iron  preacher,  chant  to  mortals  day  and  night, 
That  while  sailing  on  life's  ocean,  thongh  the  sky  be  clear  and  bright, 
Death  will  come,  and  like  the  Storm  King,  wreck  their  hopes,  engulph 

their  skill, 
Naught  be  left  to  mark  their  exit  but  their  deeds  of  good  or  ill. 


Wear  a  Smile — Which  will  you  do?  Smile  and  make  others  happy, 
or  be  crabbed  and  make  everybody  around  you  miserable  ?  You  can  live 
amoung  beautiful  flowers  and  singing  birds,  or  in  the  mire  surrounded  by 
frogs  and  fogs.  The  amount  of  happiness  you  can  produce  is  inealcula. 
ble,  if  you  will  show  a  smiling  face,  a  kind  heart,  and  speak  pleasant  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  sour  looks,  cross  words,  and  a  fretful  disposition, 
you  can  make  hundreds  unhappy  almost  beyond  endurance.  Which  will 
you  do  ?  Wear  a  pleasant  countenance,  let  joy  beam  in  your  eye,  and  love 
glow  on  your  forehead.  There  is  no  joy  so  great  as  that  which  springs  from 
a  kind  act  or  a  pleasant  deed,  and  you  may  feel  it  at  night  when  you  rest 
and  at  morning  when  you  rise,  and  through  the  day  when  about  your  daily 
business 

As  in  men,  so  in  books — the  soul  is  all  in  which  souls  must  deal ;  and 

the  soul  of  the  book  is    whatsoever  beautiful,  and    true,  and  noble  we  can 
find  in  it. 


THE  DOVE. 


Upon  the  'pallid  bust  of  Pallas'  sat 
The  Raven  from  the  'night's  Plutonian  shore ;' 
His  burning  glance  withered  my  wasting  life, 
His  ceaseless  cry  still  tortured  as  before  : 
'Lenoi'e  !     Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  !' 

The  weary  moments  dragged  their  crimson  sands 
Slow  through  the  life-blood  of  sinking  hearts. 
I  counted  not  their  flow  ;  I  only  knew 
Time  and  Eternity  were  of  one  hue  ; 
That  immortality  were  endless  pain 
To  one  who  the  long  lost  could  ne'er  regain — 
There  was  no  hope  that  Death  would  Love  restore  : 
'Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  !' 

Early  one  morn  I  left  my  sleepless  couch, 

Seeking  in  change  of  place  a  change  of  pain. 

I  leaned  my  head  against  the  casement,  where 

The  rose  she  planted  wreathed  its  clustering  flowers. 

How  could  it  bloom  when  she  was  in  the  grave  ? 

The  birds  were  carolling  on  every  spray, 

And  every  leaf  glittered  with  perfumed  dew; 

Nature  was  full  of  joy,  but,  wretched  man  ! 

Does  Grod  indeed  bless  only  birds  and  flowers  ? 

As  thus  I  stood — the  glowing  morn  without, 

Within,  the  Raven  with  its  blighting  cry, 

All  light  the  world,  all  gloom  the  hopeless  heart — 

I  prayed  in  agony,  if  not  in  faith; 

Yet  still  my  saddened  heart  refused  to  soar, 

And  even  summer  winds  the  burden  bore  : 

'Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  !' 

With  these  wild  accents  ringing  through  my  heart, 

There  was  no  hope  in  prayer  !     Sadly  I  rose, 

Gazing  on  Nature  with  an  envious  eye, 

When,  lo  !  a  snowy  Dove,  weaving  her  rings 

In  ever-lessening  circles,  near  me  came ; 

With  whirring  sound  of  fluttering  wings,  she  passed 

Into  the  cursed  and  stifling,   haunted  room, 

Where  sat  the  Raven  with  his  voice  of  doom — 
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His  ceaseless  cry  from  the  Plutonian  shore  -. 
'Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah !  never — nevermore  !' 

The  waving  of  the  whirring,  snowy  wings, 
Cooled  the  hot  air,  diffusing  mystic  calm. 
Again  I  shuddered  as  I  marked  the  glare 
Which  shot  from  the  fell  Raven's  fiendish  eye, 
The  while  he  measured  where  his  pall-like  swoop 
Might  seize  the  Dove  as  Death  had  seized  Lenore  : 
'Lenore  !'  he  shrieked,  'ah,  never — nevermore  !' 

Hovered  the  Dove  around  an  antique  cross, 
Which  lorjg  had  stood  afront  the  pallid  bust 
Of  haughty  Pallas  o'er  my  chamber  door  : 
Neglected  it  had  been  through  all  the  storm 
Of  maddening  doubts  born  from  the  demon  cry 
Re-echoing  from  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  ; 
'Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore !' 

I  loved  all  heathen,  antique,  classic  lore, 
And  thus  the  cross  had  paled  before  the  brow 
Of  Pallas,  radiant  type  of  Reason's  power. 
But  human  reason  fails  in  hours  of  woe, 
And  wisdom's  goddess  ne'er  re-opes  the  grave. 
What  knows  chill  Pallas  of  corruption's. doom  ? 
Upon  her  massive,  rounded,  glittering  brow 
The  Bird  of  Doubt  had  chos'n  a  fitting  place 
To  knell  into  my  heart  forever  more : 
'Ah!  never,  nevermore;  Lenore  !  Lenore!' 

The  Raven's  plumage,  in  the  kindling  rays. 

Shone  with  metalic  lustre,  sombre  fire ; 

His  fiendish  eye,  so  blue,  and  fierce,  and  cold, 

Froze  like  the  hyena's  when  she  tears  the  dead. 

The  sculptured  beauty  of  the  marble  brow 

Of  Pallas  glittered,  as  though  diamond-strewn  : 

Haughty  and  dazzling,  yet  no  voice  of  peace, 

But  words  of  dull  negation  darkly  fell. 

From  Reason's  goddess  in  her  brilliant  sheen? 

No  secret  bears  she  from  the  silent  grave; 

She  stands  appalled  before  its  dark  abyss, 

And  shudders  at  its  gloom  with  all  her  lore, 

All  powerless  to  ope  its  grass-grown  door. 

Can  Pallas  e'er  the  loved  and  lost  restore  ? 

Hear  her  wild  Raven  shriek  :  'Lenore  !  no  more  !' 
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With  gloomy  thoughts  and  thronging  dreams  oppressed, 

I  sank  upon  the  'violet  velvet  chair, 

Which  she  shall  press,  ah,  never,  nevermore !' 

And  gazed,  I  know  not  why,  upon  the  cross, 

On  which  the  Dove  was  resting  its  soft  wings, 

Grlowing  and  rosy  in  the  morn's  warm  light. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  dreaming  lay, 

When  (as  from  some  old  picture,  shadowy  forms 

Loom  from  a  distant  background  as  we  gaze, 

So  bright  they  gleam,  so  soft  they  melt  away, 

We  scarcely  know  whether  'tis  fancy's  play 

Or  artist's  skill  that  wins  them  to  the  day) 

There  grew  a  band  of  angels  on  my  sight, 

Wreathing  in  love  around  the  slighted  cross. 

One  swung  a  censer,  hung  with  bell-like  flowers, 

Whence  tones  and  perfumes  mingling  charmed  the  air; 

Thick  clouds  of  incense  veiled  their  shadowy  forms, 

Yet  could  I  see  their  wings  of  rainbow  light, 

The  wavings  of  their  white  arms,  soft  and  bright. 

Then  she  who  swung  the  censer  nearer  drew — 

The  perfumed  tones  were  silent — lowly  bent 

(The  long  curls  pouring  gold  adown  the  wings,) 

She  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix. 

Her  eyes  were  deep  as  midnight's  mystic  stars, 

Freighted  with  love  they  trembling  gazed  above, 

As  pleading  for  some  mortal's  bitter  pain  : 

When  answered — soft  untwined  the  clasping  hands, 

The  bright  wings  furled — my  heart  stood  still  to  hear 

'The  footfalls  tinkle  on  the  tufted  floor' — 

The  eyes  met  mine — 0  God  !  my  lost  Lenore ! 

Too  deeply  awed  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart, 

I  knelt  and  gasped — 'Lenore  !  my  lost  Lenore ! 

Ig  there  a  home  for  Love  beyond  the  skies  ? 

In  pity  answer  ! — shall  we  meet  again  V 

Her  eyes  in  rapture  floated ;  solemn,  calm, 

Then  softest  music  from  her  lips  of  balm 

Fell,  as  she  joined  the  angels  in  the  air  ! 

Her  words  forever  charmed  away  despair  ! 

'Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again  ! 

'Kneel  and  worship  humbly 
Round  the  slighted  cross  ! 
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Death  is  only  seeming — 

Love  is  never  loss  ! 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow 
Calmly  look  above ! 
Trust  the  Holy  Victim — 
Heaven  is  in  His  love  ! 
'Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again ! 
'Never  heed  the  Raven — 

Doubt  was  born  in  hell ! 
How  can  heathen  Pallas 

Faith  of  Christian  tell? 
With  the  faith  of  angels, 

Led  by  Holy  Dove, 
Kneel  and  pray  before  Him — 
Heaven  is  in  His  love ! 
'Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again !' 

Then  clouds  of  incense  veiled  the  floating  forms ; 
I  only  saw  the  gleams  of  starry  wings. 
The  flash  from  lustrous  eyes,  the  glittering  hair, 
As  cbanting  still  the  Sanctus  of  the  skies, 
Clear  o'er  the  Misereres  of  earth's  graves, 
Enveloped  in  the  mist  of  perfumed  haze, 
In  music's  spell  they  faded  from  my  gaze. 
Gone — gone  the  vision  !  from  my  sight  it  bore 
My  lost,  my  found,  my  ever  loved  Lenore  ! 

Forgotten  scenes  of  happy  infant  years, 
My  mother's  hymns  around  my  cradle-bed, 
Memories  of  vesper  bell  and  matin  chimes, 
Of  priests  and  incensed  altars,  dimly  waked. 
The  fierce  eye  of  the  Raven  dimmed  and  quailed, 
His  burnished  plumage  drooped,  yet,  full  of  hate, 
Began  he  still  his  'wildering  shriek — 'Lenore  !' 
When,  lo  !  the  Dove  broke  in  upon  his  cry — 
She,  too,  had  found  a  voice  for  agony; 
Calmly  it  fell  from  heaven's  cerulean  shore  : 
'Lenore !  Lenore  !  forever — evermore  !' 

Soon  as  the  Raven  heard  the  silvery  tones, 
Lulling  as  gush  of  mountain-cradled  stream, 
With  maddened  plunge  he  fell  to  rise  no  more, 
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And,  in  the  sweep  of  his  Plutonian  wings, 

Dashed  to  the  earth  the  bust  of  Pallas  fair. 

The  haughty  brow  lay  humbled  in  the  dust, 

O'ershadowed  by  the  terror-woven  wings 

Of  that  wild  Raven,  as  by  some  dark  pall. 

Lift  up  poor  Pallas  !  bathe  her  fainting  brow 

With  drops  of  dewy  chrism  !  take  the  beak 

Of  the  false  Raven  from  her  sinking  soul ! 

Oh,  let  the  Faith  Dove  nestle  in  her  heart, 

Her  haughty  reason  low  at  Jesus's  feet, 

While  humble  as  a  child  she  cons  the  lore : 

'The  loved,  the  lost,  forever — evermore!' 

As  if  to  win  me  to  the  crucifix, 

The  Dove  would  flutter  there,  then  seek  my  breast. 

The  heart  must  feel  its  utter  orphanage, 

Before  it  makes  the  cross  its  dearest  hope  ! 

I  knelt  before  the  holy  martyred  form, 

The  perfect  Victim  given  in  perfect  love, 

The  highest  symbol  of  the  highest  Power, 

Self-abnegation  perfected  in  God  ! 

Circling  the  brow  like  diadem,  there  shone 

Each  letter  pierced  with  thorns  and  dyed  in  blood, 

Yet  dazzling  vision  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  : 

'I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  V 

Upon  the  outstretched  hands,  mangled  and  torn, 

I  found  that  mighty  truth  the  heart  divines, 

Which  strews  our  midnight  thick  with  stars,  solves  doubts, 

And  makes  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  grave 

The  womb  of  higher  life,  in  which  the  lost 

Are  gently  rocked  into  their  angel  forms — 

That  truth  of  mystic  rapture — "God  is  Love  !' 

Still  chants  the  snowy  Dove  from  heaven's  shore  : 
'Lenore  !  Lenore  !  forever  !  evermore  !' 

Kissing. — Kissing  the  hands  of  great  men  was  a  Grecian  custom .  Kiss- 
ing was  a  mode  of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  collect  from  Judas 
approaching  his  master  with  a  kiss  ;  it  was  also  customary  in  Rome.  Kiss- 
ing the  pope's  foot  took  its  rise  from  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  sovereigns, 
and  began  with  Adrian  L,  or  Leo  III.,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
From  kneeling  to  sovereigns  came  also  the  ceremony  of  a  vassal  kneeling  to 
his  lord  in  homage,  first  practiced,  A.  D.  709. 

Love  is  a  butterfly  that  from  his  wings  shakes  dust  in  mortal  eyes. 


SHIMAH 


BY   RUTH. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  sprang  from  my  seat  to  prevent  such  an  outbreak,  and  passing  my 
arm  within  his,  tried  to  keep  pace  with  his  long  fierce  strides.  He  walked 
more  slowly  to  accommodate  me,  for  he  would  not  be  so  iude  as  to  force  me 
away,  when  I  clung  so  tightly  to  him.  For  a  long  time  we  paced  the  deck 
in  perfect  silence,  Mr.  Preston  entirely  lost  in  his  own  feelings,  and  I  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  storm  to  subside,  and  thinking  what  I  could  do  next 
to  prevent  what  I  so  much  dreaded. 

His  fierce  anger  at  last  subsided  into  a  moodiness  almost  as  portentous. 
Finally  he  said,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  say  nothing  to-night  at  least. 
Let  us  go  below.     I  was  quite  ready  now,  for  I  felt  nervous  and  weary. 

Ella  sat  by  a  table  reading,  or  pretending  to  read ;  it  must  have  been  the 
latter,  for  L  sat  down  near  her  to  watch,  and  during  the  time  she  never 
turned  a  page,  but  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Now  a  rapturous  expression 
would  pass  over  her  face,  giving  place,  in  turn,  to  a  perplexed  look  as  if  a 
vague  fear  of  something  she  knew  not  what,  crossed  her  mind. 

Come  Ella,  we  will  retire  now  ! 

She  rose  cheerfully,  bade  her  father  good  night,  and  followed  me  to  our 
stateroom. 

Where  is  Frank,  Ella  ? 

He  left  the  boat  at  the  last  place  we  stopped  at. 

A  half  an  hour  ago  ? 

Yes! 

Left  you  to  breast  the  storm  alone,  I  muttered.  Why  did  he  go  ?  I 
supposed  he  would  accompany  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

He  said  he  could  not,  that  he  must  get  back  to  Niagara  by  to-morrow 
night. 

Did  he  say  why  ? 

No. 

I  should  have  supposed  after  what  he  said  to  you  this  evening,  he  would 
have  staid  long  enough  to  have  asked  your  father's  approbation  of  his  suit. 

How  do  you  know  he  said  anything  to  me,  she  replied,  as  the  color  arose 
to  her  cheek. 

Poor  child,  said  I.  I  know  he  has  spoken  words  of  love  to  you,  and  your 
silly  little  heart  is  fluttering  with  delight. 

I  do  love  Frank,  and  he    loves  me,  she    exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms 
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around  me,  and  hiding  her  head  in  my  shoulder.     Tis  not  wrong  to  love 
why  do  you  say  my  silly  heart  ? 

Because  you  are  silly  to  love  Frank  Arnold,  he  is  not  worthy  of  you. 

Ruth,  don't  say  that  again,  he  is  good  and  true,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  me,  she  exclaimed,  stepping  suddenly  back  with  a  haughty,  defiant  air. 

Forgive  me  Ella,  said  I,  drawing  her  toward  me  and  kissing  her. 

She  began  to  weep  silently,  as  if  she  were  grieved,  and  was  trying  to 
restrain  the  tears  that  would  flow  still.  I  was  sorry  I  had  spoken  so  un- 
guardedly, and  tried  to  soften  her  by  carresses  and  murmured  words  of  en- 
dearment.    After  a  while  I  succeeded,  and  she  became  quiet. 

I  was  angry  that  Frank  should  have  gone  off  and  left  Ella  to  meet  her 
father's  displeasure  alone.  Ella  did  not  dream  of  opposition,  but  Frank 
knew  it  would  surely  come,  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  'twas  not  noble — 'twas 
actually  selfish  and  unkind  in  him  to  do  so.  But  what  else  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  I  could  have  foreseen  he  would  flee  from  the  first  obstacle 
in  his  path,  or  turn  pale  at  the  first  cloud  which  appeared  in  his  horizon. — 
No  manliness  about  him,  poor  miserable  creature,  handsome  to  look  at,  but 
too  delicate  for  the  touch.  I  could  not  imagine  it  possible  for  one  to  be  so 
blind  to  another's  imperfections,  as  Ella  was  to  his.  His  very  insignificance 
had  thus  far  been  his  shield  from  her  father's  notice,  and  protected  on  the 
one  side  by  that,  'twas  a  mystery  where  he  procured  his  weapons  to  attack  a 
heart  on  the  other.  But,  nevertheless,  'twas  so  !  and  with  a  prayer  for  my 
absent  treasures,  and  my  darling  Ella,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  we  were  on  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence,  admiring  the  coun- 
try which  scattered  the  thousand  Islands  over  its  surface,  varying  in  size 
from  a  small  rocky  knoll  just  large  enough  to  nourish  a  small  tr^e  to  one  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  or  watched  the  eddies  of  the  large  body  of  water  which 
rushed  swiftly  through  the  narrows.  But  I  need  not  describe  all  the  beau- 
ties which  met  my  delighted  eyes.  Others  have  seen  the  same,  and  I  leave 
the  description  to  one  of  that  number  who  shall  wield  a  more  powerful 
pen  than  mine.  At  the  end  of  the  week  we  were  again  at  Niagara,  and 
found  that  Teddy  had  been  there  but  a  day.  Frank  greeted  us  in  the  hall 
and  as  I  passed  him  I  whispered,  do  not  come  up  to  night  I  beg  of  you. 

Teddy  was  in  our  sitting  room,  and  as  we  entered,  I  sprang  forward  to 
obtain  the  first  greeting;  he  caught  me  in  his  arms  and  gave  me  an  affection- 
ate welcome.  I  stepped  aside  to  give  place  to  Ella.  He  clasped  her  ex- 
tended hands  and  simply  said  "Ella,"  in  such  a  musically  mournful  tone, 
that  the  tears  sprang  involuntarily  to  my  eyes,  and  then  he  turned  away 
with  a  quivering  lip,  from  the  rosebud  of  a  mouth  which  Ella  held  up  for 
the  expected  kiss.  Poor  Ella  was  astonished  at  the  strangeness  of  Theo- 
dore's manner,  and  not  knowing  the  cause,  notreallizing  for  a  moment  that 
his  big  heart- was  throbbing  with  an  intense  love  for  her,  other  than  a  broth- 
ers, she  was   vexed  and    haughty  in   her  manner  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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evening.  Indeed,  'twas  a  sad  meeting  for  all.  Mr.  Preston  disappointed 
in  his  plans  for  Ella,  and  sympathizing  deeply  with  Teddy,  wa3  restless  and 
reserved. 

I  loved  Theodore  as  a  younger  brother,  had  watched  the  unfoldings  of 
his  inner  being,  and  knowing  its  delicate  intensity,  waited  with  a  painful 
anxiety  for  the  effects  of  the  heavy  blow  which  was  in  store  for  him. — 
Questions  were  asked  and  answered  with  an  absent-minded  manner  which 
proved  the  thoughts  of  each  to  be  busily  at  work  within,  upon  some  ques- 
tion of  more  moment  than  those  which  slowly  left  the  lips,  and  each  was 
listening  for  the  answer  with  varying  degrees  of  eagerness.  At  last  Mr. 
Preston  left  us,  and  I  saw  him  striding  off  down  the  bank  of  the  river  with 
a  swiftness  which  told  too  faithfully  of  the  tumult  raging  in  his  breast.  I 
followed  in  a  few  moments,  feeling  that  'twas  best  that  all  should  be  known 
at  once,  and  knew  I  had  not  over  estimated  Teddyvs  sufferings  when  I  saw 
the  grateful  glance  he  gave  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  room.  I  went  into  the 
parlor  and  the  first  one  I  met  was  Frank.  He  grasped  my  arm,  and  led  me 
out,  exclaiming,  "come  where  we  can  be  alone." 

"Tell  me  quickly,  what  is  going  on  up  stairs !  Will  she  still  love  me,  or 
will  she  prefer  Theodore  G-rant  ?'■ 

I  do  not  know;  she  loves  you  now.  It  may  not  last  long  though.  I  hope 
'twill  not- 

You  may  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  choose,  said  he,  as  long  as  you  can 
give  me  but  a  word  of  comfort  such  as  your  first  assurance  did.  Do  you 
really  think  her  affection  for  me  will  triumph  over  her  affection  for  Grant  ? 
you  know  she  played  and  studied  with  him  years  before  she  saw  me,  and  old 
attachments  are  strong. 

'Tis  not  long,  said  I,  but  two  weeks,  I  think,  since  the  brave  Frank  was 
speaking  of  that  very  thing.  I  will  quote  your  remark  as  near  as  I  recol- 
lect it.  "Those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  same  family  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  say  brother  and  sister,  where  no  such  tie  existed,  seldom  in 
after  life  are  mutually  possessed  with  a  desire  to  change  the  nominal  relation- 
ship. Another  steps  in  and  wins  the  prize,  and  the  old  parties  are  broth- 
er and  sister  still."  There  most  valliant  knight,  that  was  your  boast  when 
danger  was  afar  off.  But  now  you  flee  from  the  shadow  of  your  rival,  in  a 
perfect  flutter  of  fear.  Oh  fie  !  I  will  dub  you  ."Knight  of  the  spurs." 
I  will  give  you  my  bodkin,  and  yet  I  will  not,  'tis  worthy  of  a  better 
keeping. 

Think  you  I  care  for  your  taunts  said  he  pettishly.  You  never  liked 
me,  and  have  tried  all  you  could  to  prevent  my  winning  Ella.  But  I  will 
succeed  in  spite  of  you  ! 

Ha,  ha!  spirits  rising  to  meet  the  emergency?  trembling  at  the  thought 
of  a  dangerous  rival,  and  daring  a  defenceless  woman  to  do  her  worst ! 
Les  braves  des  braves,  Monsieur. 
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Ruth  do  be  honest,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  ! 

"Well,  to  be  candid,  Frank,  according  to  request,  I  will  ask  you  a  few 
questions  first.  Do  you  not  think  Theodore  is  very  much  your  superior, 
both  in  appearance  and  intellect  ? 

I  will  not  reply  to  such  a  query,  said  he  angrily. 

Oh,  very  well  there  is  no  danger  of  my  overating  you.  The  queries  are 
for  your  benefit.     Good  night ! 

Stop,  I  will  answer  you.  I  must,  as  you  have  me  so  much  in  your  pow- 
er.    I  acknowledge  him  my  superior. 

(rood!  so  do  I. 

And  also  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  Ella  is  capable  of  separating  the 
real  from  the  spurious,  and  of  according  to  each  its  appropriate  value. 

"Yes,"  was  his  reluctant  reply. 

When  such  as  Ella  and  Teddy  have  been  intimate  companions  from  child- 
hood, with  the  best  of  opportunities  to  assimilate  their  characters,  would  it 
not  be  natural  for  them  in  the  end,  to  forget  or  overlook  all  minor  attach- 
ments and  fully  appreciate  each  other's  exceeding  worth  and  their  fitness, 
each  for  the  other,  particularly  where  one  already  loves  ! 

Does  he  love  her? 

Yes.  They  long  ago  started  from  one  end  of  the  travel  round  a  circle ; 
he  has  reached  the  other  end  of  the  diameter,  bnt  she^has  been  deluged  by 
a  trifling  radius,  yet  'twill  not  be  for  long.  Every  time  they  pass  each 
other  the  circle  shall  be  narrowed  till  they  stand  alone  at  the  centre  and 
must  unite,  then  that  troublesome  little  radius  will  be  lost,  and  they  so 
eminently  fitted  for  each  other  will  ever  after  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 

Fudge  on  your  geometrical  figures.     I  want  to  know  if  you  really  think 
Ella  will  prefer  Teddy  Grant  to  Frank  Arnold.     I  believe  you  do  not,  you 
take  such  a  strange  way  to  express  your  opinions. 
I  have  answered  as  clearly  as  I  care  to ;  leave  me. 
Will  you  do  nothing  for  me  ? 
Nothing  !  Leave  me ! 

I  stood  alone  in  the  darkness  without,  sheltered,  by  a  pillar,  from  the 
light  streaming  within.  I  thought  long  and  earnestly,  and  wept  because 
of  the  suffering  which  Teddy  was  even  now  undergoing.  I  knew  Teddy's 
was  no  common  love,  based  on  the  admiration  of  a  moment;  'twas  an  affec- 
tion which  sprung  from  gratitude,  had  grown  with  his  growth,  had  twined 
about  the  most  purely  beautiful  fibres  of  his  soul.  It  could  not  be  torn  out 
to  be  replaced  by  another;  it  must  forever  live  in  its  original  strength  and 
fascinating  power.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  as  an  idle  dream  ;  'twould  be 
shrined  in  his  heart,  a  dull  gnawing  pain,  haunt  him  but  to  breathe  of  a 
priceless  gem  which  must  flash  on  another's  brow,  and  which  he  must  gaze 
at  without  one  covetous  wish  in  his  heart,  though  it  dazzled  him  almost  to 
blindness. 


IMP 
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Oh  !  'tis  maddening  to  see  another  sieze,  without  an  effort,  the  jewel  we 
have  hoped  and  wept  and  prayed  for,  and  for  which  we  would  have  poured 
out  the  life  blood,  drop  by  drop  to  have  obtained.  'Tis  at  such  times  we 
would  in  the  impotency  of  our  grief  arraign  the  All  Wise  and  All  Merci- 
ful Jehovah,  at  an  earthly  tribunal,  and  demand  why  we  were  thus  cursed, 
and  others  thus  blessed.  'Tis  well  for  stricken  humanity  that  God  in  hi& 
pity  forgives  us  our  ravings,  and  leads  us  to  drink  from  an  unwilling  fount 
of  comfort. 

Ruth,  said  a  voice  near  me. 

Ella?  I  replied. 

Where  are  you  ?  go  to  Teddy.  Oh  God  what  have  I  done,  she  exclaimed, 
laying  her  head  on  my  bosom,  and  gasping  out  sob  after  sob,  in  an  agony  of 
nervous  excitement. 

I  could  not  reprove  the  poor  trembling  girl,  she  was  already  reaping  the 
fruits  of  her  infatuation.  I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  caresses  and  commands 
and  when  she  was  calm  enough  not  to  excite  notice,  led  her  to  her  room. 
Frank  met  us,  and  exclaimed,  "Ella,  I  want  you  to  come  here,"  but  she 
fled  swiftly  up  stairs,  and  he  would  have  followed  her,  had  I  not  siezed  his 
arm  fiercely,  and  almost  hissed  in  his  ear,  "back !  not  a  step  further  on 
your  peril  I" 

I  entered  our  dimly  lighted  room,  and  beheld  Teddy  crouched  by  the 
sofa,  his  head  buried  in  the  cushions.  Teddy,  I  said  softly,  kneeling  be- 
side him  and  laying  my  head  close  beside  his,  don't,  don't,  you  will  kill  me. 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  1  was  so  frightened  by  his  mute  agony. — 
"Speak  Teddy,  my  own  darling  brother,"  I  cried  again,  and  was  only  an- 
swered by  a  quick  convulsive  shudder.  "Oh  God  !  have  mercy  on  us  both," 
and  my  tears  flowed  fast.  I  could  do  nothing  to  win  an  answer  from  him. 
I  sat  beside  him  absently  smoothing  his  soft  brown  curls,  and  silently  prayed 
that  the  God  in  whom  he  so  implicitly  trusted  would  not  forsake  him  now. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  that  Teddy  remained  in  this  fearful  calm 
though  it  seemed  forever ;  human  strength  could  not  have  endured  an  hour 
of  such  silent,  almost  breathless  anguish.  At  last  he  put  his  arm  round 
me,  and  drawing  me  still  closer  said,  Ruth,  whom  does  she  love  ? 

Frank  Arnold,  I  replied. 

Heavens !  so  wholly  unfit  for  her.  I  could  have  better  borne  to  have 
seen  her  married  to  some  one  worthy  of  her. 

But  she  will  yet  love  you. 

Never  !  she  was  angry  with  me,  and  said  I  was  but  a  brother  to  her,  and 
had  no  right  to  presume  upon  her  affection,  in  any  other  light. 

You  must  have  reproved  her  then. 

Oh  !  I  might  have,  I  was  wild  and  knew  not  what  I  said.  Ask  her  to 
forgive  me,  that  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  wound  her  feelings  voluntarily. 
I  have  loved  her  for  years ;  early  and  late  has  her  image  been  before  me. 
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I  have  almost  worshipped  her.  She  has  been  a  beautiful  dream  of  peace 
and  gladness.  Oh  God  !  that  it  should  have  been  a  delusive  one.  I  would 
have  cherished  her  as  few  women  are  cherished.  I  would  have  shrined  her 
in  my  heart  and  offered  hourly  the  incense  of  love.  I  would  have  deemed 
myself  supremely  blest,  and  would  have  continually  striven  to  make  her 
happy. 

You  loved  too  wildly  !  You  would  have  placed  an  earthly  creature  high- 
er in  your  affections  than  the  glorious  Grod,  and  for  that  has  He  taken  her 
from  you. 

Oh  !  I  know  I  have  loved  wildly,  have  bent  the  knee  at  an  earthly  shrine, 
but  I  have  only  worshipped  Grod  with  a  purer  heart ,  have  constantly  thanked 
Him  that  He  had  given  me  one,  who  was  able  to  shed  such  a  dew  of  glad- 
ness on  my  spirit,  and  strew  my  earthly  way  with  the  flowers  of  happiness. 
I  came  with  a  glow  of  hope  irradiating  my  soul,  but  the  light  is  quenched, 
and  darkness — darkness  reigns  instead.  My  love,  the  beautiful  plant  which 
sprung  so  long  ago  within  me,  and  which  I  have  nurse  in  secret,  and  watered 
from  the  purest  springs  of  my  nature,  she  has  spurned  as  a  worthless  of- 
fering. ;Tis  my  all — all  that  I  care  to  live  for !  Oh  !  he  who  came  and 
stole  my  treasure  from  me,  may  the  agony  he  has  caused  me  return  to  tor- 
ment him. 

Teddy,  I  exclaimed,  springing  from  my  seat,  and  stopping  his  hurried 
walk  ;  do  not  be  wicked;  there  is  no  blessing  for  him  who  curses  his  broth- 
er.    Stop,  Grod  will  not  forgive  such  a  rebellious  spirit. 

"Father  forgive"  he  murmured,  and  sinking  on  the  sofa,  as  a  little  child 
would  in  the  abandonment  of  its  grief,  he  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Aye, 
the  strong  man  bowed  to  the  dust  with  his  crushing  sorrow,  shed  many  a 
repentant  tear.  'Twas  not  painful  to  see  his  tears  flowing  so  fast,  as  it  often 
is  when  a  man  weeps ;  'twas  gentle  and  grateful  as  the  tears  of  a  submis- 
sive child,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion  is  over,  and  its  heart  is  yielding 
to  a  restraining  power. 

Hour  after  hour  I  watched  beside  him ;  not  that  I  feared  for  him,  for 
now  he  was  calm  and  silent,  but  because  I  knew  in  this  hour  of  his  desola- 
tion, some  one  whom  he  loved  should  be  near,  to  breathe  words  of  consola- 
tion and  prompt  the  weary  spirit  to  an  upward  flight  after  the  balm  which 
never  fails  to  heal  and  purify. 

At  length  he  said,  if  it  pleases  Grod  to  smite  me,  I  will  bow  submissive 
to  His  Will,  and  kiss  the  rod.  Oh  !  there  may  be  a  long  life  before  me, 
many  days  of  wearinesss,  a  dim  twilight  of  pain,  my  all  of  light ;  morning 
may  come  and  find  me  full  of  unrest,  and  night  will  close  round  me  with 
no  power  to  break  the  dull  dead  sea  calm  brooding  over  all.  Oh  !  I  am 
wicked.  God  will  not  make  me  always  to  suffer.  He  can  and  will  sustain 
me  and  cheer  my  way.  Poor  weak  creature  that  I  am;  when  the  sea  was 
calm,  I  walked  boldly  over  it,  thinking  to  give  all  my  energies  to  the  pro- 
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motion  of  happiness  among  mankind,  and  now  when  the  first  storm  wakes 
up  the  slumbering  waves,  my  trembling  soul  cries,  Help  me  or  1  sink.  Am 
I  not  utterly  unworthy  for  God's  holy  service,  if  I  cannot  draw  from  the 
Everlasting  source,  strength  for  my  own  fainting  spirit  ?,  Can  I  carry  hope 
and  gladness  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  despairing,  if  my  own  spirit 
yields  not  to  the  chastening  rod  ? 

I  stepped  softly  from  the  room,  for  I  knew  the  time  was  come  when  he 
must  wrestle  with  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  for  a  blessing,  as  did  Jacob  of 
old.  [  hurried  to  Ella,  almost  reproving  myself  for  leaving  her  so  long, 
knowing  the  excitement  she  was  in.  Ella  have  you  been  asleep,  I  asked  in 
a  trembling  tone. 

No  !  she  replied  softly. 

Ella !  I  must  call  your  father,  you  frighten  me,  I  exclaimed,  while  my 
strength  seemed  fast  leaving  me,  through  terror. 

No,  you  shall  not;  come  here  ! 

I  stepped  back,  and  she  caught  and  held  me  lightly. 

I  will  be  better  in  a  moment,  said  she  absently. 

She  looked  ghastly  pale,  her  mouth  firmly  closed,  her  thin  nostrils  dilated, 
and  her  blue  eyes  cold  and  glittering,  gazed  vacantly  at  me.  The  cold 
sweat  stood  in  great  drops  on  me,  and  I  would  have  called  her  father  had  I 
dared.     T  tried  to  break  the   spell  which  seemed  to  hold  her  in  silence. 

Oh,  I  have  had  fearful  thoughts,  she  said,  at  length,  while  the  tears  came 
to  her  relief. 

Tell  me  what  they  were,  I  said,  'twill  relieve  you. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  beautiful  being  was  angry  with  me  for  some  great 
crime  I  had  committed,  and  he  pursued  me  with  a  mournful  intensity, 
haunted  me  with  a  deep  melancholy,  was  a  constant  reproach  to  me.  His 
fascinating  gaze  burnt  into  my  very  soul,  and  wherever  I  turned  he  was 
before  me,  chilling  me  with  his  sorrowful  plaints.  I  thought  there  was 
one  in  whom  I  could  trust,  but  when  I  fled  toward  him,  for  protection 
from  my  pursuer,  he  who  should  have  supported  me,  was  terrified  by  the 
vision  which  I  saw,  and  he  ran  swiftly  from  me.  I  turned  to  meet  my  foe 
and 

And  what,  I  asked,  after  waiting  some  time  for  an  answer. 

;Twas  night  and  chaos,  and  1  knew  nothing  more,  but  the  vision  haunts 
me  now.  Oh  !  'twas  fearful,  that  there  should  be  none  to  cheer  me  then. 
I  cannot  love  Teddy,  though  I  feel  that  I  ought  to.  I  muststill  love  Frank. 
Oh  !  Ruth,  am  I  very  wicked  to  do  so  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  make  Teddy  so 
wretched,  how  could  I  know  that  he  would  love  me  so  dearly.  Will  he 
forgive  me  ? 

Do  not  weep  so  Ella;  you  have  neither  of  you  done  anything  you  could 
help.  G-od  has  been  with  you  both,  and  he  will  overrule  each  event  of  your 
lives  for  the  advancement  of  your  spiritual  good.     After  all  Teddy  is  the 
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only  sufferer,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  has  so  ordered  it,  that  he  may 
emerge  from  his  fiery  ordeal  purified  and  fitted  for  the  work  he  is  appointed 
to.     He  chasteneth  whom  he  loveth. 

Oh !  that  I  should  be  chosen  to  afflict  my   noble  brother  Teddy.     Pray 
for  me,  that  I  may  become  calmer. 
I  prayed  for  her,  and  for  Teddy. 

Ever  since  I  had  been  at  Preston  Hall,  I  had  had  the  almost  exclusive 
care  of  Ella.  Mr.  Preston  had  given  up  his  only  child  wholly  to  me,  and 
though  surprised  I  was  grateful  for  the  trust,  and  endeavored  to  be  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Therefore  it  has  been  my  nightly  custom 
to  lead  her  in  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  having  so  long  implicitly 
trusted  in  me  to  guide  her,  'twas  not  strange  that  now  in  her  first  trial  she 
should  depend  so  much  on  my  intercessions. 

Completely  wearied  out  with  her    excitement,  she   soon  fell  into  a  deep 
yet   troubled  sleep      I  sat   by  the   bedside  thinking,  till   the  grey    dawn 
streaked  the  sky.     The  scene  of  the  night  had  unnerved  me,  had  fanned 
into  a  fierce  flame  the   mouldering  fires  at   my  heart,  which  I  bad  vainly 
fancied  would  never  again  be  revived.     The  olden  time    came  back  again, 
the  first  hours  when  I  had  so  wildly  loved,  that  there  was  more  of  pain  than 
bliss.     I  lived  again,  in  memory,  the  weary   hours  of  anguish  when  pride 
and  rage,  and  all  the  dormant  evil  of  my  nature  had  been  unduly  roused, 
and  I  had  parted   from  Harry  with  bitter  taunts  on    my  lips,  yet    with  an 
earnest  undying  love  woven  into  the  innermost  parts  of  my  being.     I  was 
thrilled  with  the  memory  of  the  struggle  which   caused  my  brain  to  reel, 
and  which  bowed  me  to  the  dust  in  mourning.     Doubts  in  my  faith  had 
waked  a  tempest  of  anger  and  coldness  and  neglect  had  made  me  wrap  my- 
self in  a  stern  pride,  and  appear  to  scorn  the  very  object  for  whose  love  my 
heart  was  breaking.     Oh  !  we  are   contradictory  beings,  often  from  an  in- 
born haughtiness  or  pride,  which   will   master  us  at  times,  concealing  our 
better  promptings  and  flashing  desolating  scorn  and  hate  from  a  fatal  mis- 
understanding, when  the  soul  is  panting  and  moaning  for  the  springs  of 
affection,  destined  to  be  tried  by  our  own  wild  passion.     Life  at  best  is  a 
weary  way,  which  could  not  be  trod,  but  for   the  shrine  toward  which  our 
trembling  feet  are  turned.     The  cross  would  crush  us,  but  for  the  hope  of 
the  crown  beyond.     There  are  many  who  seem  to  walk  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  in  the  shadow  flung  from  sorrow  land.     Yet  none  are  tried  beyond 
their  strength  and  we  have  no  right  to  say  they  are  not  recompensed  even 
on  earth,  for  often  the  special  approbation  of  the  Lord  is  theirs.     His  words 
of  comfort  sweeten  their  dreams  and  spread  a  glowing  atmosphere  of  bliss 
about  them  in  their  daily   walks.     He  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  most 
of  sorrow,  indeed,  but  does  he  not  also  know  most  of  happiness,  and  is  not 
the  equilibrium  maintained  ?     But  I  am  preaching  a  sermon,  having  taken 
myself  as  a  text. 
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When  I  saw  Teddy,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
passed  through  years  of  suffering  •  he  was  gentle  and  placid  yet  mournfully 
hopeless.  He  moved  about,  attentive  and  affectionate  to  all,  yet  evidently 
deeply  stricken.  His  very  effort  to  conceal  his  own  suffering  that  hemi^ht 
not  distress  others,  made  my  heart  ache.  Ella  was  cold,  calm  and  indiffer- 
ent; so  easily  did  this  manner  sit  on  her,  that  though  I  hoped,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  'twas  forced.  Teddy  watched  her  every  motion  with  a 
yearning  tenderness  which  she  seemed  not  to  notice.  Mr.  Preston  entered 
the  room,  and  stepping  beside  Ella,  said: 

I  have  seen  Frank  this  morning,  and  I've  told  him  at  the  eDd  of  two  years 
to  come  to  Preston  Hall,  and  if  you  both  love  each  other,  you  shall  be  his. 
Meantime  you  are  not  to  see  each  other,  or  correspond.  You  can  be  best 
tested  by  absence  and  non  intercourse. 

May  I  see  Frank  a  few  moments  alone;  said  Ella. 

Certainly.  I  wish  you  to  take  a  farewell  of  him  !  I  do  not  forbid  the 
attachment,  but  I  only  wish  to  test  it.  1  cannot  give  my  Ella  to  one  whose 
love  will  not  survive  a  two  year's  separation.  Bid  him  bear  bravely  up,  if 
he  would  win.  And  my  Ella  will  not  think  me  unkind  in  requiring  this, 
will  she  ? 

I  will  not  papa,  said  Ella,  softly. 

I  watched  her  closely,  to  see  the  effect  this  anouncement  would  have  on 
her.  I  was  surprised  that  no  change  was  visible  in  her  manner  still  the 
same  calm  careless  indifferent  Ella  what  had  so  much  startled  me  earlier  in 
the  morning.  The  merry  candid  Ella  was  undergoing  a  change  which  1 
hoped  would  develope  all  the  noble  and  enduring  traits  of  character  which 
by  frequent  glimpses  of  the  working  within  had  convinced  me  she  pos- 
sessed. 

She  came  from  her  interview  with  Frank,  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  flash- 
ing eye  which,  however,  disappeared  before  she  met  any  eye  but  mine. — 
Still  I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  ever,  and  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  invite  her 
confidence  as  I  should  have  the  night  before.  I  knew  not  till  long  after, 
aught  of  what  had  passed  during  those  bitter  moments — bitter  if  they  re- 
ally loved  each  other,  still  Mr.  Preston  had  dealt  as  gently  by  them  as  pos- 
sible, and  could  not  reasonably  be  censured  by  either,  for  the  probation 
which  was  to  prove  that  on  the  altar  of  their  hearts,  burned  a  flame  which 
time  could  not  dim,  or  an  ignusfatuus  light  alluring  but  to  deceive. 

We  were  all  pleased  that  we  were  to  bid  farewell  to  Niagara  on  the  next 
morning,  for  we  longed  for  the  quiet  of  home.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  disturbed  mind  of  Teddy  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  perhaps  'twas  well 
that  Ella  should  be  surrounded  by  old  associations  to  bring  back  something 
of  her  old  manner 

I  was  the  only  one  who  had  really  been  benefitted  bv  the  journey,  and 
that  benefit  arose  from  the  sorrows  of  others,  it  having  been  necepsary  that 
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I  should  forget  myself  to   comfort  them.     We  gave  and  received  a  joyous 
greeting  when  we  entered  the  dear  old  home. 

But  as  I  expected,  the   disappointment  grew  keener  in   Teddy's  heart, 
when  the  shadows  of  familliar  places  fell  upon  him.     He   stole  away  from 
the  house  in  the  deepning  twilight  to  gaze  at,  and  mourn  over  the  beautiful 
haunts  which  had  known  him  and  Ella,  as  happy  children  and  which  should 
see  them  together  as  such  no  more.     He  had  been  absent  a  long  time  when 
I  went  to  seek    him, for   now  when  he    was   brooding   in  secret   over  his 
broken  hopes,  my  heart  yearned  to  be  near  him,  to  sympathize  with,  if  I 
could  not  comfort  him.     I  found  him  in  the  Rose  Bud,  singing  a  mournful 
melody  to  Ella's  guitar.     I  stood  some  time  at  the  door,  unseen  and  listening 
to  the  wailings  which  he  swept  from  the  instrument  before  him.     In  a  clear 
low,  tearful  voice  he  sang  that  beautiful  little  song  of  Tennyson's,  which  is 
in  itself  a  thrilling  lament.     uNo  more  by  thee,  my  steps   shall  be,  forever 
and  forever."     Tears  ran  down  my  cheek,  without  that  painful  choking  sen- 
sation with  which    they  generally  flow;  they  simply  came  from  sympathy 
with  the  lonely  desolate  being  beside  me,  so  utterly  crushed  by  grief.     In 
a  moment  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  him;  he  sat  more  erect  and  com- 
menced playing  a  measured  stately  air,  as  if  a  conquerer  were  making  re- 
turning home  in  triumph,  yet  slow  and  solemn,  as   if  the  best  and  bravest 
ol  that  victor  band  had  crimsoned  the  distant  battle  field  with   their  life 
blood.     I  could  hear  it  no  longer.     I  stepped  softly  forward,  and  winding 
my  arms  about  him,  laid  my  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
It  was  dreadful  to  me  to  see  my  Teddy  whom  I  loved  as  a  mother  loves  her 
child,  thus  helplessly  striving  with  his  woe,  endeavoring  to  conquer  yet  so 
evidently  conquered  by  it. 

Do  not  weep  for  me,  he  said  gently.  1  shall  soon  be  more  cheerful.  I 
did  not  mean  you  should  see  me  yield  so  childishly. 

Teddy,  said  I,  'tis  very  wrong  to  give  youself  up  so  wholly  to  your  sor- 
row; you  will  be  unfit  for  every  thing  if  you  do  not  immediately  rouse 
yourself. 

Listen  to  me  a  moment,  said  he.  I  am  stronger  than  you  believe.  Yon- 
der under  that  old  elm,  where  Ella  and  I  embraced,  and  said  brother  and 
sister  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  I  had  thrown  myself  down  with  no  wish 
to  live,  when  a  calm  still  delight  fell  on  me  from  above,  chiding  me  for 
my  impotence,  yet  promising  peace  and  hope  for  my  future  if  I  would  make 
one  more  effort  to  free  myself  from  my  present  thraldom.  Then  I  resolved 
to  leave  here  as  soon  as  possible,  go  to  some  distant  city,  and  carve  out  my 
own  path  in  life.  Constant  labor  and  devotion  to  some  favorite  end  will' 
alone  help  me.  I  cannot  yet  be  ordained.  I  have  not  studied  enough  and 
I  am  also  too  young.  For  a  few  years  I  will  support  myself  by  my  pen  and 
prepare  for  the  great  work  I  must  then  enter  upon.  God  will  smile  upon 
my  efforts  if  I  do   not  live  too    much  to  myself;  if  I    am  willing    he  will 
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guide  my  steps  where  I  can  be  of  most  use.  Oh  !  I  will  weave  a  pure  and 
holy  poem  which  will  be  a  spring  of  joy  to  thirsty  earth-pilgrims.  Oh  will 
it  not  be  glorious  to  devote  what  little  talent  I  possess  to  the  furtherance 
of  Grod's  holy  cause  ?  Then  too,  I  may  win  fame,  and  if  I  return  with  the 
laurel  wreath  on  my  brow,  will  not  Ella  be  more  likely  to  love  me  ? 

You  know  but  little  of  stern  real  life,  said  I,  if  you  think  to  get  your 
daily  bread  by  writing.  Though  you  wielded  a  pen  powerful  as  was  Mil- 
ton's, you  might  be  as  scantily  remunerated.  And  though  you  came  back 
famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  you  would  be  no 
more  worthy  of  Ella's  love  than  you  are  now,  then  why  should  yon  win  it? 
Seek  to  be  strong,  but  do  not  build  on  a  tottering  base — on  a  delusive 
dream. 

Oh  !  Ruth,  I  know  I  could  obtain  enough  upon  which  to  live,  as  my 
wants  would  be  but  few. 

I  knew  Mr.  Preston  would  permit  no  such  thing,  therefore  I  contended 
no  more  on  that  point.  "Possibly,"  I  replied,  but  do  not  count  it  possible 
that  Ella  will  ever  love  you.  That  hope  deferred  will  fetter  every  aspira- 
tion, check  every  noble  purpose,  weaken  you  till  you  are  unequal  to  the 
struggle  of  life.  Better  that  you  were  this  moment  dead,  than  that  you 
should  reel  through  life,  dazzled  by  a  false  hope,  in  the  by  paths  of  dreamy 
uselessness.  Love  her,  if  you  choose,  till  the  corruptible  puts  on  the  in- 
corruptible, but  do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  hope  of  a  return.  She 
may  love  you,  after  years  shall  have  proved  to  her  your  superiority  to  Frank, 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  she  will  not,  do  not  if  you  would 
be  true  to  your  manhood,  cherish  a  belief  which  shall  undermine  however 
glorious  a  structure  your  intellect  may  plan.  The  awakening  if  it  should 
come,  must  come  within  three  years,  before  you  could  have  fulfilled  aught 
of  your  mission  on  earth,  and  from  that  second  blow,  more  terrible  than 
this  first,  it  being  the  final  shutting  down  of  fate,  you  would  never  recover. 

You  never,  never  loved,  he  exclaimed  passionately,  or  you  would  not  bid 
me  cast  aside  every  hope  ;  you  would  thus  leave  me  wrapped  in  an  impen- 
etrable grey  mist  without  one  sunbeam  to  pierce  its  gloom.  Forgive  me, 
was  his  next  exclamation,  as  he  percieved  the  shudder  which  swept  t*1 rough 
my  frame,  and  saw  me  bow  my  head  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  which  would 
trickle  through  my  firmly  shut  lids. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  unhappy  even  for  a  moment."  I  was 
thoughtless.  I  ivill  trust  in  your  counsel,  for  if  you  too,  have  been  strick- 
en, you  can  best  guide  me. 

Ave,  more  deeply  stricken  than  you,  I  replied,  and  utterly  hopeless  now. 
But  forget  me,  and  speak  moi'e  fully  of  your  plans  for  the  future.  First, 
what  is  the  ground-work  of  the  pure  and  holy  poem  you  said  you  would 
weave  to  be  a  spring  of  joy  to  thirsty  eaith-pilgrims. 

I  cannot  tell  you  now;  it  floats  before  my  spiritual  vision,  a  radiant  sun- 
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lit  mist,  constantly  forming  iuto  glorious  images  which  pass  on  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  as  beautiful,  is  yet  chaotic  and  unformed,  but  when  its  hour 
comes  I  will  call  it  forth  from  its  home  in  my  soul  to  be  a  "joy  forever"  to 
myself  if  to  no  others. 

We  talked  long  of  the  future  and  Teddy,  unfolded  his  pure  guileless 
soul  to  my  scrutiny.  I  found  therein  no  evil  passion,  no  selfish  desires,  but 
instead  all  that  is  most  pure,  holy  and  godlike  in  our  nature.  Inwardly 
murmured  "the  heritage  of  sin  rests  less  heavily  on  thee,  than  on  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  !"  I  thanked  the  All-Father  that  I  had  been  prompted 
to  pluck  him  from  the  precipice  on  which  he  hovered  when  first  I  came  to 
the  valley  and  that  I  had  been  permitted  to  lead  his  steps  along  a  safer 
path  and  blessed  wiih  the  sight  of  my  labors  crowned  with  such  perfect 
success.  He  told  me  that  though  he  rose  from  the  grass  beneath  the  elm 
tree  stronger  from  his  meditations  and  resolves,  yet  when  he  went  up  to  the 
Rose  Bud  to  take  a  farewell  of  its  famillair  content  the  shadow  fell  again 
and  he  had  yielded  for  awhile  to  his  sorrow's  first  intensity.  But  now  he 
was  strong  and  calm,  had  shaped  his  future  course,  and  having  banished 
all  hopes,  and  conquered  all  painful  memories,  he  would  set  his  face  for- 
ward and  battle  for  the  right. 

The  shadow  from  the  past,  said  I,  may  sometimes  overtake  you,  and  for 
one  wild  moment  envelope  you  in  its  chilling  darkness,  but  I  need  not  point 
you  to  the  sunlight  from  above,  which  shall  illumine  all  your  way  for  you 
full  well  know  its  illimitable  power.  With  all  your  sorrow,  if  you  trust  in 
the  Father,  looking  upward  and  onward  with  the  eye  of  faith,  there  shall 
be  blended  much  of  joyous  sunshine.  The  stars  had  one  by  one,  sprung  to 
their  places  in  the  dark  blue  dome  of  night  and  were  rolling  a  grand  cho- 
ral symphony  through  space,  when  we  descended  the  hill  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  glorious  beauty  of  night,  "which  breaketh  forever  on  a  strand  of 
stars." 

That  night  after  Ella  and  myself  had  retired  to  rest,  Theodore  sought  Mr. 

Preston,  and  laid  before  him  his  plans   for  the    future.     His   answer   was 

what  I  expected.     No,  Teddy,  he  said,  you  shall    not  support  yourself  by 

your  pen,  'tis  slow  starvation.     I  have  enough  for  all  of  us ;  you  need  not 

object,  you  are  my  child  by  adoption,  and  I've  the  right  to  dictate  to  you 

in  all  reasonable  particulars.     You  shall  go  from  here  if  you  wish  to,  'tis 

better,  perhaps,  that  you   should   for  the  present ;  but  I  will  not  hear  of 

your  wearing  out  your  energies,  or  destroying  your  early  manhood.     Pshaw, 

'tis  ridiculous.     Write  all  you  want  to,  but  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  means  of 

i    support.     I  have  long  thought  of  sending  you  abroad  for  a  few  years  to 

travel ;  'tis  just  the  thing  for  you  now,  'twill  divert  your  thoughts  from  your 

I    disappointment,  and  return  you  to  us  a  whole   man.     G-o  as  soon  as  you 

j   please  my  boy,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  bring  you  back  in  safety,  and 

:    in  happiness. 
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I  objected,  said  Teddy,  when  he  told  me,  of  the  interview  to  his  incurr- 
ing so  much  expense,  but  he  overruled  all  opposition,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
yield,  and  let  him  do  as  he  pleases.  'Twill  be  delightlul  to  visit  "rich  his- 
toric grounds"  about  which  I've  had  such  glowing  dreams.  Mr.  Preston  is 
so  kind  to  me,  how  can  I  ever  repay  bim  for  all  he  has  ever  done.  I  can  but 
love  him  and  be  grateful. 

;Tis  all  he  wishes;  he  is  too  noble  to  think  of  recompense  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pleasant  duty,  such  as  has  been  his  conduct  to  you.  When  will 
you  leave  ? 

Within  a  week. 

So  soon  ?  I  asked. 

Yes,  if  I  am  going,  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  week  flew  swiftly  by,  in  preparation  for  his  departure.  Ella  ex- 
pressed no  pleasure  or  sorrow,  at  the  prospect  of  being  deprived  for  so  long 
of  her  once  loved  playmate.  She  seemed  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  care  of 
her  birds  and  flowers,  and  when  everything  was  done  for  these,  that  her 
busy  imagination  could  suggest,  she  took  a  book  or  devoted  herself  to  her 
music,  with  an  unusual  perseverance.  We  were  all  surprised  that  the  oft- 
times  indolent  Ella  should  be  so  wonderfully  industrious  at  such  a  time. — 
Several  times  I  stole  unexpectedly  upon  her  retreat,  and  found  her  book  ly- 
ing closed  in  her  lap,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  expression  bespeaking  in- 
tense and  perplexing  thought;  that  she  was  acting,  was  evident,  when  in 
the  midst  of  watchful  eyes,  to  me,  though  I  could  not  then  guess  whither 
tended  the  course  of  her  meditations. 

Too  soon  the  morning  of  separation  arrived.  I  would  it  could  have  been 
otherwise,  said  Mr.  Preston,  in  a  broken  voice,  grasping  earnestly  Teddy's 
hand.  A  cold  "farewell"  from  Ella,  and  a  thrilling  God  bless  you,  my  own 
darling  Ella  from  Teddy;  tears  and  good  byes,  from  all  the  rest,  and  one 
eventful  scene  in  life's  varied  drama  was  ended.  In  a  moment  Ella  led  me 
away,  and  clinging  convulsively  to  me,  wept  and  sobbed  passionately.  No 
entreaties  on  my  part  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  cause  of  her  emotion, 
and  when  she  was  calmer,  she  bade  me  think  no  more  of  her  childish  tears. 
I  did  think  more  of  them,  and  puzzled  my  brain  not  a  little  to  explain  the 
cause.  They  were  not  childish  tears.  They  were  the  overflowings  of  a 
woman's  full  passionate  heart. 

Miss  Preston  came  to  me  when  I  was  alone,  in  the  evening,  and  sitting 
down  beside  me,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  as  was  her  custom,  when 
unemployed,  said  I  want  thee  to  tell  me  what  all  these  strange  goings  on 
mean  ?  Why  has  Teddy  gone  to  Europe,  when  he  might  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  home  with  us  ?     Does  he  love  Ella,  or  does  she  love  him,  which  ? 

Teddy  loves  Ella,  I  replied,  while  Ella  loves  Frank  Arnold;  you  remem- 
ber him  aunt  Bessie,  he  that  was  here  last  autumn. 

(to  be  contiued.) 


SEPULTURE  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 


It'is  of  course  among  savage  tribes  that  we  meet  with  the  most  primitive 
modes  of  interment;  the  Esquimaux  and  other  races  around  the  Frozen 
Ocean  never  bury  their  dead,  or  at  most  merely  cover  them  with  the 
branches  of  shrubs.  The  natives  of  the  Murray  River  and  other  parts  of 
Australia  elevate  them  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or  else  upon  a  frame- 
work of  sticks,  raised  upon  four  poles,  leaving  the  body  uncovered  a  prey  to 
the  ravens  and  vultures.  Suspended  thus  in  mid-air,  a  little  village  of  dead 
will  sometimes  be  met  with,  whose  putrefying  carcasses  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  for  miles  round,  and  oblige  the  settler,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  to 
disregard  this  national  freak  of  interment,  cut  down  the  corpses,  and  bury 
them  in  a  proper  fashion.  Not  unfrequently  the  benighted  traveler  who 
has  lost  his  road,  seeking  the  shelter  of  some  umbrageous  tree,  to  protect 
him  from  the  rain,  unwittingly  deposits  his  weary  body  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  serial  tombs,  and  safe  from  the  dropping  shower,  is  exposed  all 
night  long  to  a  continued  patter  of  what  the  daylight  reveals  to  be  decay- 
ing human  remains.  But  these  modern  savages  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  adopted  this  singular  mode  of  burial,  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Colcheans  disposed  of  their  dead  in  like  manner.  The  great  difficulty 
seems  always  to  be  how  to  get  rid  of  the  remains. 

Among  the  Parsees,  who  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  the  dead  are  admitted  into  a  tower  of  great  depth  and  circumfer- 
ence, at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  well.  This  tower  is  open  at  the  top  to  the 
air,  and  allows  entrance  to  birds  of  prey,  who,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the 
carrion,  gorge  themselves  with  human  flesh  till  the  bones  are  left  nearly 
bare.  When,  by  the  aid  of  these  scavengers,  and  the  natural  process  of 
decay,  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
revisit  the  tower,  and  commit  the  remains  of  their  departed  friend  to  the 
well,  which,  being  furnished  with  subterraneous  passages,  is  mysteriously 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  other  world,  and  afford  an  easy  transit 
to  the  regions  of  the  blessed.  Among  other  modes  of  burial  by  simple  ex- 
posure is  that  followed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who,  cutting  up 
their  deceased  friend  into  quarters,  carry  the  pieces  up  into  the  mountains, 

!  and  there  leave  them,  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  destroyed  by  natural  in- 

I  fluences. 

Though  exposure  of  the  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  seems  thus  to 

;  have  been  not  uncommon,  we  rarely  read  of  their  being  committed  to  the 
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waters,  either  of  any  large  inland  river  or  of  the  sea.  The  only  instance  in 
which  we  are  aware  of  such  form  of  burial  being  adopted  as  the  usual  cus- 
tom, is  that  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Indian  rivers,  who  bury  their  dead  by 
floating  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  permit  the  stream  to 
bear  them  along  till  they  are  either  devoured  by  the  alligators,  or  become 
stranded  and  torn  in  pieces  by  vultures  and  adjutants ;  before  parting  with 
the  pony,  the  attendants  place  a  live  coal  in  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  aver  of  burning  out  the  evil  nature. 

Inhumation  would  seem  to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages. — 
Sometimes  a  cave  was  selected,  such  as  that  of  Machpelah  by  Abraham;  at 
others,  vast  catacombs  were  excavated  under  ground,  where  were  deposited 
the  sarcophagi  and  coffins  containing  the  remains,  and  among  savage  tribes 
the  more  rude  process  was  in  vogue  of  merely  digging  out  a  hole,  placing 
the  bodvin  it,  and  raising  on  it  a  mound  or  tumulus,  which,  as  civilization 
and  wealth  advanced,  became  supplanted  by  the  marble  tablet.  Some  se- 
lect the  sitting  posture  as  the  one  most  appropriate  which  to  bury  their 
dead,  others  the  standing,  while  the  most  common  position  of  all  is  lying 
on  the  back.  Nor  do  all  savage  tribes  adopt  the  plan  of  removing  their 
dead  out  of  their  sight,  for  we  find  that  the  natives  ofSierras  Leone  not 
frequently  bury  their  children  in  the  floors  of  theirhouses,  and  Soosoos, 
another  African  race,  inter  their  dead  in  their  streets. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  owing,  no  doubt  to  their  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration  into  the  bodies  of  birds  and 
other  animals,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cycle  of  a  years,  it  returned  to  inhab- 
it the  human  tenement  which  it  had  just  quitted.  To  this  end,  therefore, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  care  which  they  took  in  forming  proper  places  of 
sepulture,  and  embalming  the  body.  As  among  other  nations,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  put  on  mourning-habits,  and  withdrew  themselves  for  a  pe- 
riod from  all  levity  and  enjoyment.  There  existed,  however,  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  a  custom  now  nowhere  to  be  met  with,  and  which  most 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  mythological  story  of  Charon  the  ferryman  and 
his  boat  conveying  the  dead  across  the  Styx — that  is,  that  when  an  Egyp- 
tian died,  before  his  friends  could  inter  him,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
him  to  a  solemn  judgment.  This  consisted  in  the  ferrying  of  the  dead 
across  the  lake  of  the  district  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  The  friends 
of  the  departed  having  been  summoned,  they  and  the  judges,  usually  forty 
in  number,  repaired  to  the  lake,  and  stationed  themselves  on  the  further 
side,  when  the  latter  waited  to  hear  if  there  was  an  accusation  against  the 
aeceased.  The  attendants  having  placed  the  body,  inclosed  in  a  coflin,  in 
the  boat,  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  pilot,  termed  in  the  Egyptian 
Charon,  the  accusers,  if  any  existed,  who  could  charge  the  deceased  with 
having  led  a  wicked  life,  then  stepped  forward,  and  the  accusation  was  lis- 
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tened  to,  and  decided  on  by  the  judges.  If  no  sin  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
or  if  the  statement  proved  to  be  false,  the  friends  immediately  changed  their 
lamentations  into  expressions  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  extolled  in  high  en- 
coniums  the  virtues  and  good  actions  of  the  dead.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  spent  his  life  in  wickedness,  the  sentence  was  pass- 
ed upon  the  deceased  that  he  be  deprived  of  burial.  King  and  people  were 
alike  subject  to  this  ordeal,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  several  Egyp- 
tian sovereigns  had  been  refused  the  rites  of  burial,  due  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  them  by  their  subjects,  and  that  fear  of  such  an  exposure 
exerted  a  wholesome  effect  on  their  life  and  actions.  In  embalming  the 
dead,  it  was  customary  for  the  Egyptians  to  take  out  the  entrails,  and  while 
praying  for  the  deceased,  to  aver  that  if  he  had  done  any  wickedness  in 
his  lifetime,  it  was  through  these,  (the  entrails,)  which  were  then  inclosed 
in  a  box,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  while  the  body  was  carefully  pre- 
served. 

The  burial  custom  of  the  Greeks  resembled  not  a  little  those  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Romans;  they,  too,  rolled  themselves  in  the  dust,  covered 
themselves  with  ashes,  beat  their  breasts,  wounded  themselves  with  their 
nails,  tore  off  their  hair,  and  threw  it  into  the  funeral-pile,  and  in  many 
other  ways  manifested  their  sorrow. 

The  ancient  Greeks  placed  a  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceas- 
ed, as  a  fee  to  the  pilot  who  was  to  convey  the  body  across  the  river  Styx- 
They  likewise  furnished  the  body  with  a  cake  of  bread,  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  appease  the  wrath  of  Cerberus,  door-keeper  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Among  the  Romans,  great  attention  was  paid  to  preparing  the  body  of 
the  deceased  for  inhumation.  Having  been  washed  with  warm  water,  the 
limbs  were  next  anointed  with  aromatic  salves,  each  member  having  its  own 
particular  unguent.  After  this,  the  body  was  wrapped  in  fine  black  linen, 
or  in  a  white  toga,  to  which  was  superadded  the  ceremonial-dress  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  he  had  been  a  person  of  note.  A  state  couch  was  then  prepared, 
and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  mansion,  on  which  the  body,  laid  with 
its  feet  towards  the  door,  was  allowed  to  remain  a  week,  while  preparations 
were  going  forward  for  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony:  During 
these  seven  days,  a  conclamatio,  or  system  of  yelling  and  shouting,  was 
kept  up,  in  order  that  if  the  dead  were  only  in  a  sfumber,  he  might  be 
wakened,  while  an  altar  was  also  erected  by  the  side  of  the  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  ihe  incense  offered  by  friends.  At  the  door  were 
placed  branches  of  the  cypress  or  pine,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  lest  any  robbery  should  occur,  a  sentinel  was  stationed  to 
guard  the  body.  As  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Italy  a  body  could  not  possi- 
bly be  kept  for  a  week  without  becoming  very  offensive,  young  boys  were 
frequently  employed  to  drive  away  the  flies,  naturally  attracted  by  the  de- 
caying mass ;  and,  unlike  ourselves,  the  Romans  chose  the  hour  before  sun- 
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rise  as  the  one  most  suitable  for  interment,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater 
quietude  and  coolness  of  the  city  at  that  time.  A  herald  having  proclaim- 
ed the  day  of  the  funeral,  also  invited  every  one  to  be  present ;  but  gener- 
ally only  relatives  attended,  except  where  the  deceased  had  been  a  person 
of  note,  and  the  public  were  anxious  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  The  bier,  highly  decorated  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  dead,  was  then  carried  forth,  in  order  that  its 
occupant  might  undergo  the  last  process  either  of  inhumation  or  crema- 
tion ;  but  as  the  latter  was  a  most  expensive  proceeding,  it  was  reserved  on 
ly  for  those  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  funerals  are  conducted  with  great  pomp  un- 
der the  special  superintendence  of  the  priests ;  but  instead  of  allowing  any 
time  to  elapse  in  ceremonies,  no  sooner  is  the  faithful  follower  of  the 
Prophet  dead,  than  preparations  are  immediately  made  for  his  burial,  that 
he  may  be  detained  as  short  time  as  possible  on  earth,  nor  be  precluded 
from  entering  at  once  into  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  promised  by  Mo- 
bammed.  Having  washed  the  body  with  milk  and  water,  or  water  alone, 
and  laid  it  on  a  bier  on  its  right  side,  with  the  face  uncovered,  and  the  feet 
directed  towards  Mecca,  the  attendants,  usually  of  the  same  sex  as  the  de- 
ceased, hasten  with  it  to  the  grave,  the  priest  accompanying  them,  and  call- 
ing on  the  dead  three  times,  sometimes  coupling  with  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased that  of  his  mother.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  bearers,  but  all  of 
every  rank  press  forward  in  the  endeavor  to  lend  assistance,  faithfully  re- 
lying on  the  indulgence  promised  by  the  Prophet,  that  whosoever  shall 
carry  a  dead  body  forty  paces  shall  blot  out  a  heinous  sin. 

It  matters  not  to  the  good  Mohammedan  what  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  death,  how  infectious  the  corpse,  or  how  contaminating  the  touch,  but 
relying  on  the  promise  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah,  he  cheer- 
fully lends  a  hand  to  carry  his  fellow-mortal  to  the  grave.  With  a  more 
extended  interchange  of  human  kindness,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  prom- 
ise of  a  reward  hereafter,  the  good  Mahammedan  combines  more  resigna- 
tion ;  and  instead  of  wringing  his  hands,  and  giving  vent  to  groanings  and 
lamentations,  he  meekly  accepts  the  bereavement  as  the  will  of  Providence. 

If,  however,  the  Mohammedans  think  they  can  not  be  too  hasty  in  inter- 
ring the  dead,  the  Chinese  again  dwell  over  it  with  a  tediousness  and  fas- 
tidiousness loathsome  to  our  ideas,  keeping  the  bodies  of  their  friends  as 
long  as  two  years,  in  order  that  the  obsequies  may  be  performed  with  great- 
er magnificence  and  detail.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  funeral  form,  in 
Chinese  household  history,  a  landmark  from  which  members  of  a  family, 
and  even  subsequent  generations,  date  their  domestic  records ;  nor  can  a 
son  or  heir  throw  greater  disregard  on  his  predecessor  than  by  conducting 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  a  parsimonious  and  careless  manner.  The 
Chinese  must  be  a  morbidly  moralizing  race,  for  they  love  to  ruminate  for 
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years  before  they  die  on  the  little  tenement  which  is  to  be  their  long  home, 
carefully  fashioning  and  adorning  it  with  their  own  hands,  in  proportion  to 
1 he  amount  of  their  income,  and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
house,  where  they  can  feast  their  eyes  on  it.  When  the  superstitious  in 
our  own  country  dream  ot  coffins  or  funerals,  they  usually  opine  that  some 
calamity  is  at  hand ;  with  how  much  more  reason  would  they  think  so  if 
some  one  were  to  forward  them  a  coffin  ticketed  with  their  own  name  ;  but 
in  China  children  often  join  together,  and  hoard  up  their  little  savings,  to 
purchase  a  coffin  for  their  father,  which  he,  as  the  custom  of  his  country, 
receives  as  an  especial  mark  of  filial  affection,  and  points  out  exultingly  to 
his  gu  ists  as  an  evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  children. 
When  a  Chinaman  dies,  his  relatives  cover  his  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
to  which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  attach  itself,  and  which  is 
carefully  preserved  after  his  interment.  The  coffin,  instead  of  being  fasten- 
ed with  screws,  is  closed  by  some  very  adhesive  pitch,  and  varnished  out- 
side, to  prevent  the  emanatiou  of  any  disagreeable  odor.  Besides  the  body 
of  the  occupant,  there  is  usually  inclosed  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  his  use  in  the  next  world.  The  Chinese  are  exceed- 
ingly particular  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  expending  great  sums  on  the 
purchase  of  some  chosen  spot,  disposing  sometimes  of  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  raise  sufficient  money 
to  give  him  a  costly  and  superb  burial.  When  at  last  the  body  is  carried 
to  its  resting-place,  the  heir  precedes  it,  having  his  head  wrapped  in  a  fagot 
of  straw,  and  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  retards  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  as  if  by  his  actions  he  would  still  detain  the  departed  a  little 
longer. 

-But  a  Chinaman's  regard  for  the  dead  continues  long  after  they  have 
been  interred,  and  a  traveller  will  often  notice,  on  the  beautiful  hillsides 
selected  for  sepulture,  relatives  engaged  burning  incense  and  sycee  paper, 
while  chanting  hymns  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Great  care  is  be- 
stowed in  keeping  the  tombs  and  surrounding  ground  in  order,  so  long  at 
least  as  survivors  remain  to  pay  attention  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Buddha  sometimes  condescends  to  be  present  at  the  burial  of  the  Chinese, 
but  only  at  that  of  the  priests,  nor  is  he  visible  to  all  mortal  eyes  that  may 
be  there,  but  only  to  the  high-priest.  On  such  occasions,  propitiatory  offer- 
ings are  made  him,  varying  in  worth  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  table  spread  with  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  laid  out  to  appease 
the  god's  hunger.  When  the  followers  of  the  deceased  are  absent  on  some 
other  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  clothes,  or  whatever  articles  may  have  been 
offered,  if  worthless,  are  burnt,  and  the  cakes,  fruit,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  oth- 
er than  immortal  beings,  though  put  down  to  the  credit  of  Buddha. 

The  Jews  preserve  many  of  the  customs  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
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bury  their  dead  when  masters  of  Jerusalem;  instead,  however,  of  rending 
their  garments,  the  modern  Jew  merely  cuts  off  a  bit  in  token  of  affliction. 
The  bending  of  the  thumb  into  the  hand,  and  retaining  it  in  that  posture 
with  a  string,  is  still  followed,  the  Hebrew,  of  our  own  time  believing,  as 
did  his  forefathers,  that  by  giving  the  thumb  of  the  dead  the  figure  of  the 
name  of  God,  the  devil  would  not  dare  to  approach  it.  Those  who  fellow 
the  body  do  so  barefooted,  and  throw  dust  on  their  heads,  as  emblematic  of 
their  sorrow.  Of  old,  the  wealthy  Jew  lavished  large  sums  on  the  burial 
of  the  dead;  as,  for  instance,  Josephus  tells  us  that  Herod's  body,  when  ly- 
ing in  state,  was  placed  upon  a  couch,  and  covered  with  purple  cloth.  It 
was  then  transferred  to  a  bier  of  solid  gold,  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
while  the/deceased  ruler  had  a  crown  of  the  same  metal  placed  on  his  head, 
and  a  scepter  in  his  right  hand. 

Cremation,  or  the  burning  of  the  dead,  once  greatly  practiced  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  now  entirely  confined  to  some  eastern  nations. 
It  was  put  down  by  the  early  Christians,  who  manifested  much  abhorrence 
at  the  custom,  and  invariably  inhumed  their  dead  ;  but  though  not  now 
followed  among  civilized  people,  it  has  this  powerful  argument  in  its  de- 
fense, that  ic  is  a  much  more  healthy  and  decorous  proceeding  than  that  of 
cramming  a  city  churchyard  with  ten  times  more  dead  than  it  will  carry, 
till  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  risen  six  or  seven  feet  above  its  original 
level.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  pile  was  lighted  by  the  deceased's  nearest 
friends,  who,  pouring  libations  of  wine  upon  the  burning  mass,  invoked  the 
winds,  by  vows  and  prayers,  to  consume  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  called  the  dead  by  name.  It  was  customary  to  add  to 
the  pile  the  clothes  which  had  been  recently  worn  by  the  deceased.  The 
Romans  followed  a  nearly  similar  plan,  with  this  exception,  that  they  occa- 
sionally cut  off  a  finger  of  the  dead,  and  after  the  body  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  buried  the  remaining  portion  with  further  ceremonies.  In  either 
case,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  subsequently  collected,  deposited  in  an  urn, 
and  placed  in  some  conspicuous  apartment  of  the  house. 

In  the  East,  where  cremation  still  constitutes  one  of  the  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead,  the  Siamese  follow  a  method  of  their  own.  Having 
removed  the  intestine  from  the  body,  it  is  then  placed  upon  a  bier  made 
of  gilt  wood,  whilst  tapers  and  perfumes  are  kept  constantly  burning  round 
it.  The  pile,  which  is  composed  of  precious  woods,  is  kindled  by  the 
friends  and  family  of  the  deceased,  who,  dressed  in  white,  attend  the  fu- 
neral, whilst  the  sound  of  various  instruments  drowns  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  serves,  in  Siamese  opinions,  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  the  cere 
niony.  The  whole  eventually  concludes  with  theatricals  and  other  amuse- 
ments. 

Two-thirds  of  the  natives  of  India  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  scat- 
ter the  ashes  on  the  Ganges  or  any  other  river  they  may  live  near,  for  which 
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purpose  the  process  of  cremation  is  carried  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. — 
Among  the  Buddhist  priesthood  of  China,  of  China,  of  whom  there  are 
several  divisions,  the  largest  class  burn  their  dead,  and  afterwards  deposit 
the  ashes  in  urns,  carefully  preserved  in  neat-looking  temples,  which  are 
usually  stationed  on  some  hillside. 


THE  BURNING  OF  SANTIAGO  CATHEDRAL. 


Santiago's  great  Cathedral 

Clows  with  trembling  shafts  of  light ; 
False  Ugarte  and  his  order 

Hold  grand  carnival  'o  night. 

They  have  cast  their  nets  with  cunning, 
To  ensnare  the  city's  youth  ; 

Craftily  have  they  devised 

Wretched  counterfeit  of  truth. 

Twenty  thousand  burning  tapers 
Flash  their  scintillating  rays ; 

Cloth  of  gold  and  stream  of  flowers, 
Catch  the  reflex  of  the  blaze. 

Santiago's  fairest  daughters 
Kneel  upon  the  temple  floor; 

Victims  to  a  tricked  out  worship, 
Rotten  to  the  very  core. 

Peals  the  organ  through  the  silence, 
Came  the  priests  along  the  aisle — 

And  a  wave  of  adoration 

Trembles  through  the  stately  pile. 

White-robed  acolytes  with  censers, 
Throw  the  perfumed  incense  round; 

While  the  coral  diapason 

Strikes  the  roof  with  lofty  sound. 

Hark  !  a  cry  of  many  voices 

Drowns  the  volume  of  the  hymn ; 

Sheets  of  flame  ascend  the  pillars, 
And  along  the  arches  swim. 
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"Mater  Dei !"  "Mater  Dei  !"— 
Hear  the  bell's  alarum  toll ! 

See  the  mockeries  of  Heaven 
Shrivel  as  a  parched  scroll. 

Giant  tongues  of  leaping  fire 

Lick  the  follies  root  and  branch; 

Down  upon  a  mass  of  horror, 
Pours  the  blazing  avalanche. 

Hundreds — frantic  for  the  rescue, 
Pile  their  corpses  at  the  door ; 

Hundreds  lie,  burnt  up,  and  trampled, 
On  the  furnace-heated  floor. 

Righteous  priesthood — did  ye  sufler 
Any  throes  of  gasping  breath? 

Did  ye  with  the  sacrificed 
Seek  the  chivalry  of  death  ? 

Did  ye  stretch  the  holy  emblem 
To  the  sisters  ye  had  slain  ? 

Did  ye  kneel  with  dead,  and  dying, 
Underneath  the  fiery  rain  ? 

No  !  ye  superstitious  dastards — 
That  were  far  above  your  ken  ; 

In  your  childish  zeal  for  relics, 
Ye  forget  that  ye  were  men. 

Aye — not  only  were  ye  cowards, 
But  ye  took  a  deeper  shame; 

For  ye  blocked  one  path  of  refuge, 
From  the  tempest  of  the  flame. 

Shepherds  false — ye  little  cared 
For  that  pen  ot  tortur'd  sheep — 

Ye  have  sown  the  storm,  ye  cravens, 
And  the  whirlwind  ye  shall  reap. 


"Poetry,  like  truth,  is  a  common  flower;  G-od  has  sown  it  over  the  earth, 
like  daises,  sprinkled  with  tears  or  glowing  in  the  sun,  even  as  He  places 
the  crocus  and  the  March  frosts  together,  and  beautifully  mingle  life  and 


death. — Ebenezer  Elliott. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 


MAGIC,  SORCERY,  AND   WITCHCRAFT. 


The  wide  and  full  view  of  nature  and  its  operations  enjoyed  by  our 
first  parents  was  probably  much  contracted  after  their  fall,  and  only  de- 
scended in  a  fragmentary  manner  to  their  posterity.  After  tbe  flood,  this 
treasure,  diminished  and  broken  up,  was  far  from  being  common  property 
to  the  sons  of  the  children  of  Noah.  It  remained  in  greatest  fullness 
among  the  heads  of  families  of  the  descent  of  Heber;  and,  when  idolatry 
began  to  prevail,  it  continued  in  an  inferior  and  perverted  form  among  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  preists.  Among  them  were  known  or  believed  to 
be  known,  all  means  by  which  knowledge  of  present  and  future  things,  and 
of  the  cure  of  diseases,  could  be  innocently  obtained,  or  evilly  wrung  from 
spiritual  powers.  This  knowledge  got  in  time  the  name  ot  magic,  for 
which  different  derivations  have  been  given.  "Priestly  knowledge',  is 
probably  the  best  equivalent.  When  any  one  gifted  with  a  portion  of  this 
science  chose  to  exert  it  for  the  mere  attainment  of  power  or  temporal 
possessions,  or  for  the  destruction  or  harm  of  others,  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  malignant  sorcerer  or  witch  would  be  in  modern  times.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwar,  who  has  made  magic,  in  its  use  and  abuse,  his  particular  study, 
has  well  individualized  the  higher  class  of  sages  in  the  noble-minded  Zan- 
oni,  and  the  evil  disp  osed  professors  in  Arhaces,  priestof  Isis,  and  the  poi- 
son-concocting witch  ot  Vesuvius. 

There  were  at  all  times  individuals  tormented  with  a  desire  to  penetrate 
the  designs  of  Providence,  the  cause  and  mode  of  natural  processes  ever 
before  their  eyes,  the  dark  mysteries  of  life,  and  of  the  union  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  they  ardently  longed  that  those  deep  and  inexplicable  arcana 
should  become  intelligible  to  their  intellect. 

These  classes  of  men  saw  within  the  range  of  their  mentle  and  bodily 
faculties  no  means  of  gratifying  their  wishes.  Unblessed  with  patience  or 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will,  or  faith  in  the  power,  or  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  they  determined  on  devising  some  means  to 
oblige  those  beings  whose  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  bodily  organs, 
to  be  their  guides  through  the  labyrinth  which  they  never  should  have 
thought  of  entering.  From  Zoroaster  to  the  man  who  subjects  household 
furniture  to  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  all  professors  and  disciples  of  forbidden 
arts  are  obnoxious  to  be  ranged  in  one  of  these  categories. 

It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  examine  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  clear  insight,  accorded  to  our  first  parents  of  the  relations  in 
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which  all  creatures  stand  to  the  Creator,  passed  in  degenerating  to  the 
worship  of  created  things,  human  passions,  the  functions  of  nature,  and 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes.  It  is  merely  requisit  for  our  purpose  to  say 
that  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  mysterious  in  their  unapproachableness,  and 
in  their  motions,  and  the  undoubted  influence  of  the  apparently  largest  two 
on  the  condition  of  the  parent  earth,  became  objects  of  adoration.  The  pro- 
lific earth,  which  appeared  to  give  birth  to  all  living  beings,  to  furnish  them 
with  food,  and  all  things  essential  to  their  existence,  and  in  whose  bosom 
all  seek  their  final  rest,  was  the  loved,  the  genial  Alma  Mater.  Her  hand- 
maidens, the  subtle  and  (as  was  supposed)  simple  elements,  the  water, 
the  fire,  and  the  air,  came  in  for  their  measure  of  worship.  The  original 
notion  of  the  heavenly  messengers  and  guardian  angels  become  deteriora- 
ted in  time  to  the  demons  of  genii.  Our  modern  verse-makers,  when  men- 
tioning the  genius  of  Rome,  the  genius  of  Ceaser,  etc.,  scarcely  reflect  that 
what  to  them  is  a  mere  poetic  image,  was  an  existing,  potent  being  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Tarquinii,  the  Fabii,  and  the  Julien  family. 

As  has  been  observed,  nothing  evil  was  necessarily  connected  with  the 
word  magic.  The  Persian  Magi  were  well  qualified  to  rule  their  subjects 
by  their  superior  attainments  in  science.  They  sacrificed  to  the  gods ; 
they  consulted  them  on  their  own  affairs,  but  particularly  as  to  the  issue  of 
events  pregnant  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  their  people.  The  Egyptian 
priests  were  depsitories  of  all  the  knowledge  that  had  survived  the  disper- 
sion at  babel  in  a  fragmentary  form.  Both  preists  and  Magi  had  recourse 
to  rites  in  presence  of  the  people  for  the  foreknowledge  of  future  events. 
This,  in  fact,  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  religion ;  but  an  acquaintance 
with  more  recondite  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  they  practiced  in  secret, 
was  carefully  kept  from  the  commonality. 

While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  divine  honours  to  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
or  their  doubles,  Zeus  and  Here,  and  the  other  divnities,  great  and  less 
great,  some  tradition  of  the  primeval  truth  held  its  ground  among  the  more 
intelligent,  and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  was  acknowledged. 
With  some  Destiny  was  chief  ruler,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  was  abroad  that 
Jove  would  be  deprived  of  power  some  dav.  It  was  the  same  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  The  giants  and  the  wolf  Fenris  were  to  prevail 
against  the  iEsir,  though  themselves  were  in  turn,  to  perish  also,  and 
after  this  twilight  of  the  gods  the  world  was  to  be  renewed  under  the  sway 
of  the  All-Father. 

Nearly  every  thing  in  the  mythologies  was  a  corruption,  or  a  distortion, 
or  shadow  of  some  primeval  relation  or  religious  ceremonial,  or  command- 
ment solemnly  given. 

The  dread  inhabitants  of  Jotunheim,  though  inferior  to  Odin  and  his 
family  in  Asgard,  were  an  enduring  trouble  to  them,  especially  as  they 
were  aware  of  the  dreadful  strife  when  the  horrible  twilight  was  to   come. 
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This  had  a  parallel  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  The  Titans,  though  sub- 
dued and  bound,  could  not  be  destroyed;  and  Prometheus,  suffering  tor- 
tures on  his  rock,  was  less  in  awe  of  Zeus  than  Zeus  was  of  him.  These 
views,  both  Grecian  and  Scandinavian,  were  the  remains  of  earty  traditions 
of  truths  debased  and  disfigured.  The  powers  of  evil  were  permitted  to  ex- 
ert their  forces  to  contravene  the  designs  of  Providence  in  reference  to  the 
human  race.  Toward  the  end  of  the  world  their  baleful  energies  will  be 
exerted  with  their  fullest  force,  but  to  be  finally  crushed;  and  then  God's 
kingdom  will  indeed  come,  and  all,  except  the  thoroughly  reprobate,  will 
have  no  will  but  his. 

Etherea^zed  beings  as  they  were,  the  gods  might  perhaps  be  happy  in 
Olympus  feasting  on  their  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  but  for  their  own  meager, 
shivering  shades,  once  this  life  was  past,  they  expected  but  a  chill,  com- 
fortless existence.  A  long  life  on  the  warm,  genial  bosom  of  mother  Earth 
formed  their  most  cherished  wish,  and  the  spiritual  beings  that  ruled  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  hades  were  invoked  and  questioned  as  to  the  future 
earthly  weal  and  woe  of  the  consulted. 

What  a  disheartening  picture  is  given  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey  of  the  existence  after  death,  and  of  the  gloomy  rites  performed  by 
Odysseus  in  order  to  know  his  own  future  fortunes.  He  leaves  the  abode 
of  the  goddess  Circe,  who  can  do  nothing  better  than  direct  him  to  sail  to 
the  confines  of  Orcus,  situated  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  earth-encircling  ocean 
stream,  and  consult  the  shade  of  the  blind  seer  Tiresias.  He  arrives  at  the 
gloomy  beach  that  never  basked  in  the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  scoops  an 
ell-wide  trench,  pours  into  it  milk,  honey,  water,  wine,  and  meal,  and  last, 
the  blood  of  the  black  ewe  and  ram  given  him  by  the  enchantress.  No 
sooner  has  the  blood  been  poured  in  than  the  poor  specters  of  the  mighty 
dead — hungry  and  wan — crowd  round  the  pit  to  drink  the  blood.  The 
sage  warrior's  heart  aches  when  the  shade  of  his  revered  mother  presses  for- 
ward, impelled  by  hunger,  and  all  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the  presence 
her  unhappy  son.  Oh,  stern  destiny  !  he  knows  her  well  enough,  but  is 
forced  to  keep  her  off  at  the  sword's  point  till  Tiresias  has  satisfied  his 
thirst  in  the  sacrificial  gore.  Then,  after  learning  the  destiny  of  his  house, 
he  may  permit  the  poor  maternal  shade  to  come  and  satisfy  her  unnatural 
appetite. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  account  of  a  necromantic  rite,  which 
was  not,  however,  practicable  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  body  had  not  ob- 
tained sepulchral  rites,  the  poor,  shivering  soul  could  not  cross  the  Styx, 
and  perhaps  it  might  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  appall  some  late  rel- 
ative by  its  ghastly  presence,  exhort  him  to  collect  its  mortal  relics,  burn 
them,  move  three  times  round  the  pyre,  and  pronounce  the  farewell  charm 
which  privileged  the  poor  shade  to  cross  in  Charon's  cranky  cockle-shell, 
and  enjoy   the  sad  comforts  of  Elysium.     Once  there,  the  shade  was   deaf 
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to  the  voices  of  all  mortal  charmers,  and  the  curious  inquirer  into  futurity 
either  consulted  an  oracle,  or  employed  the  legal  trafficker  in  omens,  or 
made  solemn  perquisitions  to  the  evil  or  good  genius  who  was  born  at  the 
same  moment  perish  with  him.  The  system  of  paganism,  beiDg  based  in 
error,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  consistent.  Whatever  the  Grecian  poets 
might  think  concerning  the  state  of  the  separated  souls,  their  Roman 
brethren  would  persist  in  considering  the  spirits  of  the  good  as  taking  in- 
terests in  the  weal  of  their  native  citie?  or  their  own  surviving  families. — 
They  hovered  unseen  near  the  family  hearths,  and  were  believed  to  dwell 
in  the  little  images,  the  Lares,  which  were  placed  near  the  kitchen  fires. 
These  loved  and  reverenced  little  images  resembled  monkeys  rather  than 
men.  They  were  appropriately  clad  in  the  skins  of  the  dog,  the  faithful 
house  guard,  and  their  festivals  were  held  in  the  genial  month  sacred  to 
month  sacred  to  Maia,  The  souls  of  wicked  men,  the  Larvae  or  Lemures, 
employed  themselves  on  the  other  hand  in  working  evil  to  their  survivors, 
whose  lot  they  envied-  They  received  a  kind  of  worship,  arising  from  fear. 
They  were  besought  not  to  work  harm  to  the  house  nor  its  inmates,  but  to 
be  their  defense  against  stranger  beings  of  their  class.  The  homage  paid 
to  tnem  had  thus  a  Fetish  character.  Frightful  little  idols  were  made  to 
propitiate  them,  and  probably  to  frighten  away  strange  Larvae.  Teraphim 
of  this  class  have  been  discovered  under  entrances  to  buildings  at  Ninevah. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  little  idols  carried  away  by  Rachael  were  of 
this  frightful  character.  We  incline  rather  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  the  benevolent  and  protecting  Lares. 

As  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  heath- 
en times — and  in  which  the  generality  of  men  did  not  share — was  properly 
ina<nc,  the  name  was  not  connected  with  any  idea  of  evil.  It  was  the 
abuse  of  this  knowledge,  such  as  causing,  by  incantations,  gods  or  demi- 
gods or  souls  of  departed  mon  to  appear,  and  do  for  the  theurgist  some- 
thing evil,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  this  was  what  was 
odious  to  which  they  gave  the  name  goetia,  and  which  was  continued  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation  by  the  title  of  "sorcery." 

In  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  in  those  raised  to  Apollo,  Esculapius,  and 
others  were  dormitories  devoted  to  the  convenience  of  patients,  who,  pre- 
vious to  a  near  approach  to  the  divinity,  were  required  to  abstain  for  some 
short  time  from  food,  for  a  longer  period  from  wine,  to  drink  water,  to 
bathe  to  be  fumigated,  to  be  rubbed  well,  and  in  fact  to  observe  a  regimen 
similar  to  what  a  skillful  physician  of  modern  times  would  recommend. — 
The  sick  man  was  put  to  rest  (generally  on  the  skin  of  a  black  ram)  where 
no  o-limpse  of  heaven's  light  could  penetrate,  and  where  no  sound  from  the 
outer'  world  could  be  heard.  Next  day  he  was  questioned  by  the  priests 
as  to  how  the  night  had  passed ;  and  in  most  cases  he  had_  a  vision  of  the 
god  to  communicate.     The  heavenly  visitor  had  appeared  in  such  or  such  a 
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guise,  and  had  prescribed  such  and  such  remedies.  These  remedies,  mostly 
extracted  from  herbs,  and  generallyaccompanied  with  superstitious  circum- 
stances and  charms,  were  resorted  to  with  a  most  unhesitating  fuith  on  the 
part  of  the  invalid.  The  cures  were  numerous,  and  the  failures  but  few. 
Access  to  the  adytum  of  the  god  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  approach  the  apartment  of  high  priest  or  priest- 
ess, and  all  the  active  agencies  of  the  secret  machinery  of  the  establishment 
were  religiously  kept  a  mystery  to  the  profane.  Hence  the  management 
of  the  sick  worshippers  can  only  be  guessed  at.  One  of  these  two  theories 
may  be  rationally  adopted.  The  priests,  well  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  optics,  and  the  other  divisions  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  skill- 
ful treatment  of  the  sick,  would  find  it  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  pre- 
sent to  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic,  amid  fumigations  and 
sweet  music,  a  personification  of  the  deity  of  the  temple,  and  make  him  lis- 
ten entranced  to  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  health-imparting  oracles 
proceeding  from  his  sacred  lips. 

Theory  number  two  supposes  the  existence  of  animal  magnetism. 
After  the  skillful  preparation  of  the  patient  already  described,  and  while 
his  faith  was  strong,  and  his  expectation  of  seeing  glorious  sights  was  eager 
and  intense,  and  while  his  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  were  entranced, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  process  of  animal  magnetism.  Then,  while  gifted 
with  clairvoyance,  and  his  attention  powerfully  directed  to  this  or  that  mat- 
ter connected  with  his  complaint,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  names  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  medicines  on  which  depended  his  cure.  Of  course,  when  the 
wise  priests  lighted  on  a  happily-conditioned  subject,  they  did  not  neglect 
to  direct  his  regards  to  scenes  and  events  about  which  they  required  some 
definite  information.  If  the  passive  instrument  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  priests  retained  any  memory  of  his  experience  next  morning,  he  of 
course  gave  credit  to  the  god  for  the  fancied  visions  or  ecstacies.  His  cure 
followed.  Isis,  or  Horus,  or  Ceres,  or  Apollo,  was  powerful  and  propitious  • 
the  priests  were  their  wise  and  benvevolent  ministers  and  favorites,  and 
greater  lustre  and  glory  were  shed  on  the  fane  in  which  these  wonders  oc- 
curred. 

At  Delphi,  where  a  priestess  was  the  medium  through  whom  Apollo 
gave  counsels  and  uttered  prophecies,  she  was  questioned  by  her  managers 
while  her  brain  was  excited  by  intoxicating  fumes.  She  needed  to  lead  a 
mortified  and  chaste  life,  otherwise  excitement  produced  death.  The  priests 
made  a  happy  selection,  when  choosing  their  instrument,  among  maids  of 
a  delicate  organization,  and  fine-strung  or  partly  diseased  nervous  system. 
She  was  never  seen  by  any  of  the  numerous  worshippers  that  thronged  to 
the  temple  for  insight  into  their  future  lives  or  relief  from  their  present 
maladies.  She  was  carefully  bathed,  rubbed,  anointed,  fumigated,  and,  in 
all  respects,  treated  as  the  unsound  suppliants  who  came  to  be  healed  at  this 
or  that  temple. 
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Among  the  answers  given  at  Delphi  are  two  remarkable  ones,  both  re- 
turned to  Croesus,  the  rich  King  of  Lydia.  He  directed  his  ambassadors 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  departure,  and  at 
a  certain  hour  of  that  day,  how  he  (Croesus)  was  employed  at  the  moment. 
The  priests  having  their  unhappy  Pythia  composed  in  the  magnetic  trance 
at  the  moment,  directed  her  from  headland  to  headland;  and  having  land- 
ed her  on  the  Asian  coast,  spirited  her  on  to  the  Palace  of  Sardis.  What, 
is  tht  rich  monarch  of  Lydia  doing  at  this  moment?  cried  they;  and  an 
answer  came  in  Creek  hexameters : 

"See,  I  number  the  sands;  the  distances  know  I  of  ocean; 

Hear  even  the  dumb;  comprehend,  too,  the  thoughts  of  the  silent. 

Now  perceive  I  an  odor — an  odor  it  seemeth  of  lamb's  flesh, 

As  boiling — as  boiling  in  bronze — and  mixed  with  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise. 

Brass  is  beneath,  and  with  brasss  is  this  covered  all  over." 

And,  indeed,  just  then  Croesus  was  seething  a  lamb  and  tortoise  in  a  bra- 
zen pot,  covered  with  a  brazen  lid. 

The  other  question  was — whether  the  king's  son,  then  dumb,  would  ever 
enjoy  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  this  was  the  answer  : 

"Lydian,  foolish  of  heart,  although  a  potentate  mighty, 
Long  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  son  in  thy  palace. 
'Twill  bring  thee  no  good ;  for  know,  his  mouth  he  will  open, 
Of  all  days,  on  the  one  most  unlucky." 

Croesus,  on  the  point  of  being  slain  in  his  last  battle  with  Cyrus,  was 
preserved  by  his  hitherto  dumb  son  crying  out  to  the  Persian  soldier  :  "Man 
do  not  kill  Croesus  !" 

One  of  three  suppositions  must  be  made  in  relation  to  these  answers : 

1st.     Herodotus  has  related  the  things  which  were  not. 

2d.  The  Pythia  was  in  the  magnetic  sleep  when  3he  was  asked  the 
questions,  saw  the  events,  and  gave  true  answers. 

3d.  The  Devil  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  where  he 
was  not  personally  present,  and  a  limited  knowledge  of  future  events,  and 
was  thus  able  to  keep  up  the  delusions  of  mythology. 

Old-fashioned  Christians,  who  consider- its  safest  to  look  on  the  natural 
sense  as  the  rule,  and  the  non-natural  as  the  exception,  when  studying  the 
historic  portions  of  Scripture,  will,  if  they  trust  to  the  good  old  Geoffrey 
Keating,  of  Halicarnassus,  adopt  at  once  our  third  hypothesis.  Cerman 
rationalists  and  their  English  admirers,  and  all  who  put  faith  in  Mesmer's 
buckets  and  brass  rods,  and  ignore  the  personality  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and 
are  certain  that  the  demoniacs  of  Judea  were  only  afflicted  with  epilepsy, 
will  favor  the  second  supposition. 

We  have  now  seen  magi  and  priests  using  such  lights  as  were  vouchsafed 
to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  kings  and  patrons,  and  for  the  recovery  o 
the  sick ;  but,  besides  these  reverently  disposed  sages,  there  were  others  of 
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more  or  less  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  time  who  were  strongly  act- 
ed on  by  a  desire  to  pierce  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  so  as  to  pro- 
cure a  long  enjoyment  of  this  world's  goods,  as  they  looked  but  to  a  joyless 
after-life.  These  became  incessant  in  sacrificing  to,  and  otherwise  propi- 
tiating, the  mysterious  Hecate,  the  powers  that  ruled  Hades,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  earth,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to 
communication  with  those  subtle  and  powerful  beings  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  their  envelope  of  earth.  The  means  used  were  travesties  of 
the  forms  in  which  adoration  had  been  paid  from  the  beginning  to  the  Su- 
preme Being — incantations  in  mystic  numbers  instead  of  prayers,  and  sac- 
rifices chiefly  of  unclean  animals,  and  offerings  of  various  substances  always 
looked  on  with  disgust  as  connected  with  the  decay  of  our  mortal  frames. 

All  that  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  superstitious  practices  among  Chris- 
tians, all  belief  in  fairies  and  ghosts,  are  relics  of  paganism,  which,  despite 
the  zeal  and  teaching  of  the  early  missionaries,  remained  the  objects  of 
lingering  attachment  and  reverence,  others  of  fear  and  dislike.  The  great 
shaggy  satyr,  Pan — concerning  whom  the  awful  voice  was  heard  by  the 
coast-dwellers  of  the  central  sea  :  "The  great  god  Pan  is  dead" — lost  his 
prestige,  and  became  the  hoofed  and  horned  devil  of  medieval  story  and 
legend.  The  Lares  and  Lemures  began  to  feel  their  identities  and  dis- 
positions blending  and  getting  confused  ;  and  at  last  the  brownie  or  goblin, 
drudging  lubber-fiend,  lurikawn  or  pooka,  was  the  result — nearly  as  well 
disposed  as  the  Lar  to  the  happiness  of  the  family  in  which  he  was  domes- 
ticated, but  retaining  something  of  the  malignity  of  the  Larva,  and  taking 
delight  in  whimsical  and  ludicrous  annoyance,  inflicted  on  lazy  man  or 
maid-servant.  He  still  was  grateful  for  food,  but  his  reason  for  decamping 
from  any  house  where  new  clothes  were  laid  in  his  way,  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  old  familiar  was  only  pro- 
vided with  a  dog-skin  dressing-gown,  so  that  for  want  of  a  suit  of  ceremony 
he  could  not  go  out  to  evening  parties,  however  willing  he  might  be. — 
Perhaps,  had  the  Latian  or  Veian,  or  Tuscan  Lar,  been  gladdened  with 
the  sight  of  a  good  surtout,  the  temptation  would  have  been  above  his 
strength,  and  his  comfortable  berth  by  door  or  hob  of  Penetralia  would 
have  known  him  no  more. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  made  the  soul  of  the  chaste  priestess  of  Delphi 
his  favorite  resting-place ;  but,  when  the  oracle  became  dumb,  the  genius 
— now  a  lying,  and  perverse,  and  ill-formed  one — selected  for  abode  the 
breast  of  a  woman,  young  or  old,  who,  for  the  gift,  had  bartered  her  salva- 
tion with  the  Evil  One.  It  fared  somewhat  better  with  the  fauns  and  the 
female  genii  of  the  hills,  the  forests,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers.  These  be- 
came faries,  more  or  less  kindly  disposed  to  man  ;  and  the  worst  that  hap- 
pened to  the  fauns  was  their  transformation  to  pookas,  firdarrigs,  and  lur 
keens. 
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In  the  heathen  dispensation,  Zeus,  Ares,  Poseidon,  and  Orcus  contract 
morganatic  marriages  with  mortal  women ;  and  some  favored  mortals,  such 
as  Anchises,  Endymion,  Tithonius,  and  Numa  Pompilius,  found  favor  in 
eyes  of  goddess,  nymph  of  stream  or  sea,  Oread  of  the  hill,  or  Hamadryad 
of  the  wood.  Those  good  times  having  come  to  an  end,  Michael  Scott  is 
found  dwelling  with  the  fairy  queen  in  her  kingdom;  the  handsome  fish- 
erman sitting  by  the  side  of  the  northern  fiord  is  enticed  by  the  mermaid 
to  descend  to  the  meads  and  bowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  green  waves  ; 
Osssian  follows  a  golden-haired  maiden  through  the  sun-lighted  waves  till 
they  reach  Tirna-n  Oge,  land  of  youthful  delight,  at  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic; and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  O'Sullivan  Mhor  is  equally  fortu- 
nate. Women  neglecting  the  sacred  Christian  rites,  are  carried  into  fairy 
hills,  and  recognized  after  many  years  by  old  neighbors,  who,  belated  and 
slightly  affected  by  "mountain  dew,"  have  entered  an  enchanted  path,  light- 
ed up  brighter  than  the  day,  and  filled  with  beautiful  men  and  women  with 
rich  dresses,  such  as  he  never  before  saw,  and  probably  will  never  see 
again. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  Celtic  or  Gothic  superstition  have  received 
damage  from  their  remote  ancestors.  The  graceful  fairy,  dressed  in  red 
aad  green,  skimming  over  a  Kerry  meadow  by  moonlight,  or  the  Neck,  sit- 
ting by  Scandinavian  lake,  and  playing  on  his  harp,  is  equally  doubtful  of 
future  happiness,  when  their  present  home  shall  "wither  like  a  parched 
scroll."  If  priest  or  peasant  tell  the  anxiously  inquiring  Neck  that  he 
will  be  saved  through  the  Savior's  merits  and  goodness,  then  will  he  joy- 
fully dance  on  the  smooth  lake  to  the  sound  of  his  harp ;  but  if  a  harsh 
answer  is  made,  he  utters  a  shriek,  and  dives  to  the  water's  deepest  recess. 
These  parallels  might  be  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  volume;  so  we 
give  them  up  in  despair. 

In  adverting  to  the  successors  of  the  magicians,  white  and  black,  of 
ancient  times,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  that  repository  of  recondite 
knowledge,  the  Caballa.  The  root  of  the  word  is  Icibhel,  to  receive,  which 
had  reference  to  the  supposed  lofty  learning  acquired  by  Moses,  while  on 
the  Mount,  and  which  he  afterwards  communicated  to  Joshua.  This  was 
orally  handed  down  to  succeeding  scholars,  and  passed  in  time  to  Christian 
adepts,  whom  the  later  Jewish  sages  admitted  to  their  confidence  in  the 
spirit  of  Freemasonry.  By  degrees,  those  secret  communications,  in  which 
the  hidden  designs  of  Providence,  and  all  the  mystic  relations  of  spirit  and 
matter  were  revealed,  were  intrusted  to  ink  and  parchment.  The  adepts 
began  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  vast  scheme  of  creation  than  in  their  own 
supposed  relations  with  the  lower  invisible  beings  among  whom  they  lived ; 
and  at  last  the  studies  of  the  sages  seemed  confined  to  the  means  for  oblig- 
ing the  elementary  spirits  to  appear  and  reveal  their  knowledge. 

Has  any  reader  of  the  University  not  yet  perused  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
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that  gem  of  ethereal  poesy  ?  Without  pausing  for  answer,  we  beg  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  poet,  in  dedicating  the  work  to  Mrs,  Arabella  Fermor, 
the  beautiful  heroine  of  the  piece,  refers  her  to  certain  memoirs  of  Le  Com- 
te  de  Gabalis  for  illustration  of  the  spiritual  machinery  of  the  fable  He 
tells  her  that  many  ladies  had  read  the  book  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  romance,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  author's  name  or  station.  The  witty 
and  learned  writer  was  the  Abbe  de  Villars,  of  the  Montfaucon  family,  and 
near  relative  of  the  learned  Pere  de  Montfaucon,  Benedictin.  He  was 
assassinated  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons  in  1675,  by  a  relative  of  his 
own. 

The  Count  of  Gabalis,  a  profound  Rosierucian,  pays  a  visit  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  author,  a  young  gentleman  with  a  penchant  for  occult 
studies,  and  reveals  the  mysteries  of  his  peculiar  science  to  his  half-incred- 
ulous listener.  The  disciple,  taking  the  master's  hypotheses  as  certain, 
deduces  preposterous  conclusions  from  them,  but  is  not  able  to  shake  the 
count's  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  system,  of  which  the  following 
meagre  outline  is  presented  : 

"At  the  creation,  beings  of  a  refined  and  subtle  essence  were  created  to 
watch  over  the  four  elements,  and  keep  the  machinery  of  our  terrestrial  orb 
in  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  order.  They  were  not  spirits  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  but  rather  the  quintessence  of  the  several  el- 
ements, refined  and  condensed,  and  differing  from  each  other,  much  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  grosser  particles  from  which  they  were  sublimated. 
There  were  the  nymphs,  the  sylphs,  the  salamanders,  and  the  gnomes, 
their  respective  charges  being  the  waters,  the  air,  the  fire,  and  the  earth. 
There  were  male  and  female  spirits,  even  as  the  human  race  consisted  of 
men  and  women ;  and  if  our  first  parents  had  consulted  the  well-being  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  Eve  would  have  wedded  one  of  these  pure 
and  powerful  beings,  and  Adam  another.  Then,  instead  of  the  sickly,  weak, 
and  wicked  race  that  now  encumbers  the  earth,  there  would  flourish,  during 
the  time  allotted  for  its  endurance,  a  noble  race  of  intellectual,  powerful, 
and  glorious  beings,  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  passion  and  appetite,  and  en- 
riched with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  opeiations  of  nature,  the  mysti- 
cal relations  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  with  ours,  and  the  duties  of  all 
creatures  to  the  Creator. 

"This  desireable  state  of  things,  however  was  not  to  be.  Our  first  pa- 
rents foolishly  (and  even  wickedlv,  according  to  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy, 
of  which  Count  G-abalis  was  a  high  professor)  preferred  each  other  for  life 
companions,  and  we,  their  unhappy  offspring,  are  euduring  the  bitter  con- 
sequences of  their  folly. 

"Noah  was  wiser  in  his  generation  than  Adam.  Being  actuated  by  the 
most  lofty  motives,  he  and  his  wife,  Vesta,  agreed  to  live  apart,  and  select 
new  partners  from  the  elementary  genii.     She   selected  the  Salamander, 
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Oromasss,  for  her  new  lord  and  master,  and  their  children  were  the  renowned 
Zoroaster  (otherwise  Japhet)  and  Egeria,  the  beloved  of  Numa  in  after 
times.  Sanibethe,  a  wise  daughter  of  Noe,  had  the  same  good-fortune.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the  sybils  had  the  blood  (ichor,  we 
meant  to  say)  of  the  sylphs  in  their  arteries.  Ham  did  not  approve  of  this 
conduct  of  his  parents,  nor  of  the  similar  one  of  his  brothers  and  their 
partners.  He  was  a  man  of  low  propensities,  and  preferred  his  earthly 
wife  to  sylph,  ondine,  gnome,  or  salamander,  and  see  the  result  in  the  in- 
ferior African  race,  their  posterity.  The  vestal  virgins  were  instituted  in 
honor  of  her  mother  by  Egeria,  and  Zoroaster  shed  his  lights  on  Persia  and 
other  countries  of  Asia.  The  noble  race  (Ham's  posterity  excepted)  that, 
so  rapidly  peopled  the  world  after  the  flood,  owed  their  personal  greatness 
and  the  stupenduous  works  they  were  able  to  execute  (still  an  enigma  to  the 
little  people  of  later  times)  to  the  wisdom  of  Noah  and  Vesta's  selection  of 
partners.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  grand  feature  of  Manichaeism,  the 
denonncing  of  matrimony,  as  being  of  the  Evil  principle  or  Arimanes, 
should  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  favored  country  of  the  son  of  the  Sala- 
mander, Oromasis. 

"One  little  inconvenience  attending  the  condition  of  our  Rosicrucian  es- 
sences, was  their  being  subject  to  annihilation  after  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods of  existence.  However,  there  was  not  wanting  balm  in  Grilead.  As 
soon  as  the  marriage-rites  were  solemnized  between  mortal  and  sylph,  that 
moment  the  serial  bride  or  bridegroom  became  immortal.  So  the  tutelary 
spirits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  were  well  disposed  to  these  profitable  and 
pleasing  alliances  with  the  adepts  of  the  Cabbalistic  science.  The  devils, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalent  belief  concerning  their  state,  were  strictly 
confined  within  the  glowing  centre  of  the  earth,  and  unable  to  look  abroad 
on  our  fair  world,  or  induce  man  or  woman  to  displease  the  Creator.  The 
gnomes — the  spirits  of  the  earth — produced  by  the  selection  and  etheriza- 
tion of  its  finest  particles,  residing  in  the  regions  next  to  the  demons'  hab- 
tution,  had  good  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  horrible  condition,  i.icljfi- 
nitely  aggravated  by  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  their  sufferings.  The  de- 
mons, on  their  side,  improved  the  occasion  by  representing  to  the  simple- 
minded  gnomes,  that  if  they  formed  earthly  connections  they  would  be 
damned,  and  their  torments  lengthened  out  for  an  eternity  of  eternities. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  Scarcely  a  gnome  would  consent  to  be  united 
to  the  finest  man  or  woman  born,  (bear  in  mind  that  there  are  male  and  fe- 
male gnomes,)  while  the  only  bar  that  prevented  every  nymph,  sylph,  and 
salamander  from  the  boon  of  immortality,  was  the  fewness  of  the  large- 
minded  philosophers  of  the  occult  science,  who  alone  were  calculated  to 
render  them  happy.  The  following  great  fact  jars  a  little  in  principle  with 
what  has  been  explained,  but  we  are  not  to  blame. 

"During  the  period  from  the  days  of  Noe  to  the   commencement  of  the 
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Christian  era,  and  in  the  rampant  days  of  Paganism,  the  elemental  spirits 
wished  to  furnish  to  man  these  helps,  which  an  outraged  Providence  seemed 
indisposed  to  afford.  So  fine  weather  was  sent,  and  prophecies  were  ut- 
tered by  various  oracles,  the  foreseeing  power  of  each  being  an  individual 
of  one  of  four  orders. 

"As  in  most  cases  the  human  media  of  old  prophecies  were  of  the  gen- 
tle sex,  they  must  have  got  their  inspiration  from  spiritual  beings  of  the 
ungentle  ditto,  who  imparted  their  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their  mortal 
spouses  in  return  for  the  great  boon  of  immortality  received  through  them. 
Gnome,  nympb,  salamander,  or  sylph,  partaking  in  no  degree  whatever  of 
the  malevolent  nature  of  the  demons,  thought — good  easy  spirits  ! — that 
they  were  doing  great  good  by  imparting  their  knowledge  of  future  and 
distant  occurrences  to  their  favorites;  but  see  how  the  best  things  may  be 
abused  by  mortal  folly  and  demon  wickedness.  The  devils  finding  man 
abandoned  to  his  own  devices,  and  no  powers  looking  alter  his  lowly  con- 
dition but  the  benevolent  beings  of  the  Cabbala,  got  it  circulated  among 
the  degenerate  sons  of  men,  that  the  priestess  who  sat  on  the  uncomforta- 
ble tripod  at  Delphi  received  inspiration,  not  from  an  elemental  sprite,  but 
from  a  deity,  who  deserved  and  ought  to  receive  divine  honors  from  the 
hands  and  lips  of  man.  Moreover,  the  spirits,  the  refined  quintessences 
and  the  guardians  of  the  elements  from  which  they  had  been  formed,  were 
not  merely  to  be  cherished  and  honored,  but  adored — yes,  adored !  Oh, 
cunning  and  baneful  fiends,  how  like  the  'bees  of  Trebizond/  you  convert 
the  finest  juice  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  creation  into  deadly  poison, 
driving  the  souls  of  men  into  madness. 

•'It  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  marriage  of  an  ondine  or  a 
sylph  with  a  son  of  Eve  would  be  attended  with  some  joyful  ceremonial; 
such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  The  sprites  on  these  occasions  would,  as  a  pre- 
paratory exercise,  listen  to  a  Prone  from  a  head  doctor  in  Cabalistic  lore. — 
If  it  were  a  reluctant  gnome  brought  at  last  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 
that  professor  would  hold  forth  on  the  great  benefit  conferred  on  him  by  his 
union  with  a  daughter  of  earth,  all  that  his  neighbors  of  the  burning  pit 
could  say  against  it  notwithstanding. 

"Orpheus  was  the  first  of  mortal  mold,  who  held  forth  to  these  subtil- 
ized beings ;  and  on  his  opening  speech,  the  great  gnome,  Sabatius,  abjured 
annihilation  and  celibacy,  and  took  a  mortal  bride.  These  meetings  have 
since  borne  the  name  of  the  wise  convert,  and  a  new  trait  of  the  malice  of 
the  devil  has  manifested  itself  thereby.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  'Witch- 
es' Sabats/  so  called,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  ex- 
isted long  before ;  and  the  Satanic  agents  took  care  to  spread  abroad  that 
instead  of  intellectual  and  mildly  joyful  reunions,  they  were  meetings  held 
by  repulsive  old  hags,  and  shameless  young  women,  and  reprobate  men,  all 
presided  over  by  the    great  goatish-looking  wretch  himself,  who  made  vil- 
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laifaous  music  for  them,  exhorted  them  to  do  all  the  mischief  practicable 
between  that  and  the  next  meeting;  and  instead  of  allowing  them  to  kiss 
his  hand  or  mouth,  obliged  each  man  or  woman  to  bestow  his  or  her  acco- 
lade upon  a  less  honorable  portion  of  his  person.  Another  palpable  instance 
of  the  devil's  vain  glory,  aud  his  spite  against  gnomes  and  men  !  Know- 
ing the  noble  and  lofty  position  to  be  attained  by  man  when  united  in  broth- 
erhood to  the  elemental  genii,  he  gets  his  fauterers  on  earth  to  throw  an 
air  of  sordid  indecency,  impiety,  and  horror  over  these  reunions,  Goethe 
and  other  poets  giving  their  aid,  and  thus  deterred  men  from  an  acquaint- 
ance so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

"We  must  give  another  instance  or  two  of  the  malicious  aspersion  thrown 
upon  the  descendants  of  the  gnomes  and  sylphs.  The  great  (imposter  ac- 
cording to  some)  Apollonius  of  Tyana  understood  the  language  of  birds; 
could  vanish  into  thin  air  when  Domitian  wished  to  lay  hands  on  him ; 
raised  a  dead  girl  to  life  ;  announced  in  an  assembly  in  Asia,  that  at  the 
same  moment  they  were  putting  a  tyrant  to  death  in  Rome;  but  all  these 
deeds  of  his  are  imputed  to  the  devil  instead  of  the  ondine  or  salamander, 
to  whom  he  was  tied  in  Hymen's  chain.  An  English  princess  bears  the 
sage  Merlin  to  a  spirit-husband,  and  the  world,  instigated  by  the  evil  one, 
denounces  her  as  an  unchaste  woman.  Yea,  many  will  contend  that  the 
fay  or  genius,  Melusina,  is  not  the  ancestress  of  the  noble  house  of  Lu- 
signan,  in  Poitiers. 

"If  any  ambitious  and  inquisitive  reader  is  induced  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  wise,  beautiful,  and  benevolent  beings,  and  is  anxious  to 
know  the  mode  of  opening  a  communication  with  them,  let  him  restrain  his 
impatience  a  little.  The  learned  Comte  de  Gabalis  offered  to  introduce 
his  disciple  to  an  assembly  whom  he  was  going  to  address  in  public ;  this 
was  to  be  on  the  next  interview  between  disciple  and  sage;  but  if  it  took 
place,  the  Abbe  has  left  presentation  and  acquaintance  unrecored.  There 
is  a  supposition  that  the  Teraphim  carried  off  from  Laban  were  used  by  him 
for  obtaining  interviews  with  the  sprites,  and  therefore  his  concern  at  be- 
ing robbed  of  them  was  so  great.  Michaes,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  also 
bitterly  lamented  his  idols,  probably  for  the  same  reason.  The  only  hope 
wc  can  hold  out  to  our  presumptuous  friends  lies  in  a  search  after  these 
idols  or  Teraphim. 

''The  mystics  of  the  middle  ages  cherished  tutelar  genii,  as  well  as  these 
beings  just  enlarged  on.  These  undertook  to  warn  the  mortals  to  whom 
they  were  attached  of  impending  danger,  to  point  out  the  right  line  of  con- 
duct in  doubtful  concerns,  and  to  be  of  as  much  use  to  him  in  worldly 
matters  as  his  guardian  angel  in  the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  ones.  Hence 
the  warnings  sent  in  dreams — the  sudden  thoughts  that  enter  the  mind,  as 
by  inspiration,  pointing  to  this  or  that  line  of  conduct  or  action,  sure  to 
lead  to  a  good   result.     Those    who   appear   born  to  disappointments  and 
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niisfortuues  are  naturally  wayward,  and  negligent,  and  indocile  to  good 
instruction;  hence  their  genii  at  last  get  tired  of  their  charge,  and  leave 
them  to  the  ordinary  adverse  course  of  events.  What  earthly  chance  would 
all  the  non-beautiful  women  have  of  winning  desireahle  partners  in  life 
were  they  not  aided  by  their  genii,  who  communicate  a  charm  to  their  tones 
and  gestures,  infuse  an  agreeability  of  manner  into  them,  and  cause 
their  homely  features  to  be  seen  through  an  enchanted  medium  ?  An  ex- 
ample will  exhibit  the  proceedings  of  these  good  genii  better  than  whole 
pages  of  essay. 

"A  savant  of  Dijon,  contemporary  with  Christiana  of  Sweeden  and  Des- 
cartes, was  annoyed  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Greek  poets  for  days.  He 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  sense;  and,  at  last,  despairingly  betook  himself 
to  sleep.  In  a  dream  his  genius  conducted  him  to  the  royal  library  of 
Stockholm.  He  accurately  observed  the  arrangement  of  the  shelves,  busts, 
etc.,  and  at  the  end  opened  a  volume,  and  found,  about  the  twenty-fourth 
page,  a  passage  in  Greek  which  completely  solved  his  difficulty.  Awaking 
he  struck  a  light,  wrote  down  the  lines  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  on  rising  next  morning,  he  found  the  solution  of  his  perplexity  on 
the  table.  He  questioned  by  letter  the  philosopher,  Descartes,  who  had 
charge  of  the  library  at  Stockholm  at  the  time,  and  found  the  description 
given  of  its  local  features  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  picture  presented 
to  him  in  his  sleep.  A  duplicate  of  the  very  scarce  vo.ume,  which  he  had, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  dream,  never  seen,  was  sent  to  him,  and  his  wonder 
and  perplexity  were  great.  Let  no  professional  mountebank  ascribe  this 
wonderful  circumstance  to  his  darling  clairvoyance;  the  savant  had  no  pro- 
fessor by  to  throw  him  into  the  mesmeric  trance,  and  bid  him  cherche. 

"This  case  was  nearly  matched  by  what  happened  to  a  councillor  of  the 
French  parliament,  to  whom  a  young  man  appeared  in  bis  sleep,  and  uttered 
a  few  words  in  a  foreign  and  (to  him)  unknown  tongue.  Pie  wrote  down 
tbe  sounds  as  well  as  he  could,  and  showed  the  paper  to  the  learned  Mons. 
de  Sommaise,  who  pronounced  the  piece  to  be  a  Syriac  passage  written  in 
Roman  character,  and  the  purport  this  :  'Go  out  of  thy  house;  for  it  will 
be  a  heap  of  ruins  to-morrow  evening.'  The  councillor  showed  himself  a 
man  of  sense.  He  removed  his  family  and  his  furniture ;  and  the  house, 
when  it  fell,  caused  no  loss  of  life  nor  valuable  furniture. 

"These  and  other  wonderful  interferences  of  genii  for  good  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  an  Irish  adept,  whom  his  French  laudator  called  Magna- 
mara.  He  made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  a  young  aspirant  face  to  face 
with  his  guardian  genius.  In  an  obscure  apartment  he  drew  a  circle  on 
the  floor,  and  a  square  within  the  circle,  (SirE.  Bulwer  Lytton  would  have 
preferred  a  pentagon,)  placed  a  mysterious  name  of  the  Deity  at  each  an- 
gle of  the  figure,  and  the  powerful  name,  Agla,  in  the  centre.  He  then 
stripped  the  postulant,  clapped  a  brimless  hat  on   his  head,  and  a  winding 
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sheet  round  his  shoulders,  made  him  so  stand  inside  the  square  that  the 
powerful  Agla  would  lie  between  his  feet,  punctured  some  characters  on  his 
forehead,  and  wrote  certain  words  in  two  small  circles  in  his  right  hand. — 
This  was  alh  except  some  very  vigorous  prayers  said  on  his  knees,  with  his 
face  to  the  rising  sun. 

"It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Comte  de  G-abalis  forgot  to  summon,  or 
was  prevented  from  summoning,  one  of  the  elemeutary  sprites  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  disciple;  but  the  Irish  sage,  after  gratifying  his  pupil  with 
the  sight  of  his  genius,  called  up  a  refactory  gnome,  to  whom  he  read  an 
unavailing  lecture  on  the  stiff-neckedness  of  his  tribe  regarding  intermar- 
riages with  mortals.  The  dress  of  ceremony  was  the  same  as  on  the  visit 
of  the  genius — the  brimless  hat,  the  winding  sheet,  and  the  inscriptions, 
and  fumigations,  and  lustrations,  were  not  omitted.  The  tyro  went  on  his 
knees,  and  recited  a  certain  formula,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  his  eyes  hav- 
ing previously  been  rubbed  with  a  colly rium  used  by  Psellus  when  invok- 
ing spirits.  He  had  also  swallowed  some  drops  of  a  concentrated  essence 
of  pure  earth.  The  gnome  prince  appeared,  small  of  size,  but  finely 
proportioned,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  great  Magnamara,  he  was  as  little  com- 
plimentary to  the  human  family  as  the  king  of  Brohdingnag  to  Lemuel 
Gulliver's  fellow-men,  after  the  little  man  had  endeavored  to  impress  his 
gigantic  majesty  with  the  goodaess  and  power  and  ability  of  European 
human  nature  in  the  reign  of  the  First  George." 

Such  sages  as  the  imaginary  Count  of  G-abalis  and  Mr.  Magnamara  would, 
of  course,  shudder  at  being  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  genius  or  elementary 
sprite  in  obtaining  any  gift  less  than  the  Universal  Menstruum,  or  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-men.  They 
renounced  the  agency  of  the  devil  and  his  imps  (in  theory)  as  earnestly  as 
ever  did  Miss  Miggs  "denounce  the  Pope  of  Babylon  and  all  his  works 
which  is  Pagan,"  The  contrast  between  the  knowledge-seeking,  disinter- 
ested spirit  of  Rosicrucianism,  evident  in  the  dreamy  theories  of  Cardan, 
Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  others,  and  the  malignant,  dis- 
gusting, and  horrible  practices  of  sorcery,  from  its  rise  among  the  earliest 
idolaters,  is  very  striking.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  believed 
every  portion  of  the  earth  and  its  products,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
to  be  represented  by  some  numen  or  spiritual  influence,  should  endeavor  to 
propitiate  the  superior  essences,  and  subjugate  the  inferior  ones  to  their 
will.  The  moon,  so  mystical  in  its  motions  and  changes,  its  apparent  wan- 
ing and  extinction,  and  renewal  of  being,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  deep- 
est attention  from  every  tyro  in  the  study  of  occult  sciences.  The  priests 
boasted  the  possession  of  occult  knowledge  ;  they  had  their  neophytes,  and 
impiously  parodied  in  their  profane  ceremonies  the  primeval  modes  of  offer- 
ing homage  to,  or  invoking  the  Creator  of  the  world.  When  spiritual  and 
powerful  qualities  were  imputed  to  matter,  or  those  influences  that  produce 
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modifications  or  changes  therein,  it  was  but  a  natural  sequence  that  the 
heavenly  agents,  the  angels,  should  become  the  genii,  or  good  daemons,  or 
intelligences,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  evil  spirits  should  keep  its  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination,  and  their  essences  be  perpetuated  in  those  ma- 
lignant beiDgs  represented  in  surviving  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  in  the 
Egyptian  Typhon,  in  the  Scandinavian  Loki,  and  the  Wolf  Fenris,  and 
the  world-encircling  Serpent,  and  the  Giants  of  Jotunheim,  and  the  Orcus 
or  Pluto  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  grisly  satellites,  and  triple-headed 
dog,  and  the  Incubiand  Succubi,  and  the  fearful  Larvae,  and  the  dread 
Parcae,  and  the  representatives  of  war,  and  of  natural  scourges  and  evils, 
and  of  man's  own  baleful  passions. 

The  primeval  knowledge  possessed  by  man  of  the  subserviency  of  all  the 
powers  of  pain  or  evil  to  the  great  and  good  Creator  became  enfeebled  and 
perverted,  till  they  came  at  last  to  be  looked  on  as  influences  whose  powers 
did  not  depend  for  their  own  continuance  on  the  pleasure  or  will  of  Heav- 
en's Ruler  or  Rulers.  Osiris  and  Isis  could  not  extinguish  Typhon,  or 
even  deprive  him  of  his  evil  privileges ;  the  Giants,  and  Loki,  and  the 
Wolf  bade  defiance  to  the  dwellers  in  Asgard  to  whom  man  was  dear;  the 
Titans,  the  Furies,  and  the  Grisly  King  of  Hell  paid  no  direct  worship  to 
Zeus  or  Jupiter.  So  all  these  sinister  and  baleful  sub-divinities  gradually 
found  incense  burning  to  them,  and  sacrifices  were  mostly  the  intestines  of 
black  animals,  and  the  hair  and  nails  of  human  beings;  and  the  institution 
still  survives  wherever  Fetish  worship  is  kept  up  by  the  ignorant  and  lazy 
denizens  of  tropical  countries,  or  the  benighted  dwellers  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

The  Manichean  belief  in  Armanes,  theindependentEvil  Principle,  over 
whom  Ormuzd,  the  Good  Principle,  could  not  obtain  any  decided  victory, 
harmonizes  well  with  this  portion  of  mythology.  As  our  lighter  and  more 
graceful  fairy  fictions,  and  resorting  to  holy  wells,  and  our  bonfires  on  the 
eves  of  May  Day  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  our  efforts  to  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity  on  All-Saints'  eve,  remain  lasting  and  comparatively 
harmless  remains  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  Mythology,  so  all  attempts  by  means 
of  witchcraft  to  recover  lost  goods,  to  avert  evil  from  ourselves,  or  inflict  it 
on  our  neighbors,  are  connected  with  the  gloomy  rites  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  evil  in  the  operations  of  nature  or  their  own  passions,  by  the 
ancient  seekers  of  infernal  aid. 

Every  sincere  believer  in  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures will  acknowledge  that  before,  and  at  the  period  of,  Our  Lord's  appear- 
ance on  the  earth,  the  demons  were  permitted  to  sensibly  afflict  the  bodies 
of  men.  Witness  Job  and  the  demeniacs  relieved  by  the  Savior.  They 
likewise  exerted  some  influeuce  over  irrational  animals,  the  posession  of  the 
swine,  for  instance. 

To  those  who  can  not  suppose  or  believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual  essence 
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capable  of  all  evil  and  incapable  of  good,  and  whom  we  designate  by  Satan 
or  Devil,  and  who,  if  they  granted  his  existence,  can  not  conceive  how  he 
could  open  a  communication  with  a  human  being,  or  how  he  could  produce 
madness  in  an  irrational  herd  of  swine,  and  drive  them  to  their  destruction 
to  such  part  of  what  is  said  above  will  appear  vuid  of  sense.  J3ut  if  we  arc 
to  grant  nothing  but  what  we  can  understand,  then  there  are  no  such 
things  as  dreams — muscular  motion  is  not  the  result  of  intellect  acting  on 
on  fine,  soft,  sensitive  threads  of  nerves,  and  communicating  messages 
through  them  from  the  central  seat  of  consciousness.  In  fact,  no  animal 
functions  were  discharged,  for  it  is  beyond  human  intellect  to  couceive  how 
the  soul,  unde3aying  and  always  the  same,  is  now  ultimately  united  with 
the  tissues  of  a  certain  body,  and  is  found  after  the  lapse  some  months  as 
1ntimately  united  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  nerves,  muscles,  bones, 
etc.;  the  former  frame  having  been  entirely  decomposed,  and  sunk  into 
the  earth,  or  flown   into  the  air  in  minute  particles. 

The  children  of  Israel  could  not  have  abo  !e  so  long  among  the  idolatrous 
Egybtians  without  having  seen  magic  rites  practiced,  and  having  been  more 
or  less  influenced  for  the  worse  by  evil  examples. 

So  we  find  Moses  forbidding  such  practices  as  the  following;  Divining 
by  the  motions  of  the  clouds,  or  perhaps  euchanting  by  the  eye,  consulting 
the  flight  of  birds  or  the  movements  terrestrial  animals,  enchanting  by 
drugs  or  charmed  forms  of  speech,  unlawful  prying  into  the  occult  qual- 
ities of  matter,  consulting  familiar  spirits  or  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

The  prohibition  was  not  unneeded,  as  the  Woman  of  Endor  is  found 
invoking  a  spirit  to  give  an  answer  to  the  reckless  King  of  Juda.  She 
evidently  was  confident  of  producing  in  person  some  familiar  spirit  or  phan- 
tasm of  her  own  contrivance,  and  hence  her  surprise  when  the  ghost  ot 
Samuel,  or  an  angel  in  his  likeness,  made  his  appearance. 

If  evil  spirits  had  prescience  of  coming  events  before  the  reign  of  Christ 
was  establshed  on  earth,  then  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  im- 
parted this  gift  to  the  priestesses  who  ministered  at  Delphi;  or  those  who 
served  Jupiter  at  the  Dodona,  or  in  the  Libyan  Oasis.  No  means  more  ef- 
fective could  the  devil  have  used  to  confirm  the  worship  of  the  false  dei- 
ties who  were  supposed  to  communicate  this  foreknowledge. 

If  this  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  fiends,  and  if  there  be  such  a  facul- 
ty incident  to  persons  in  a  diseased  state  of  nervs  as  clairvoyance,  the 
priestesses  were  in  this  category,  and  the  imposter  priests,  the  hardhearted 
magnetizers,  throwing  them  into  the  state  of  lucid  trance,  got  from  them 
the  information  they  needed.  Supposing  that  these  means  were  not  resort- 
ed to,  they  who  were  the  depositaries  of  the  learning  of  the  times  would 
use  drugs  or  fumes  to  produce  a  kindred  effect.  Besides  these,  the  only 
remaining  theory  available  is,  that  the  ageney  of  many  ingenious  agents 
wore  at  work  to  procure  all  sorts  of  information  ;  aud  that  juggling  replies? 
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answers  dictated  by  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  human  penetration,  were 
returned. 

To  those  whose  object  was  their  own  aggrandisement,  different  modes 
presented  themselves,  according  to  circumstances;  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Mercury,  or  other  deities,  for  success  in  individual  speculations  ;  witch-hazel 
twigs,  held  upright  by  two  forks,  would  turn  down  when  over  concealed 
treasures;  or  a  candle  made  with  the  fat  of  a  dead  man,  and  held  in  a  dead 
man's  hand,  would  light  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  seeker  to  conceal 
hoards ;  and  the  practitioners  would  never  omit  the  muttering  of  charms 
during  the  operation. 

Then,  if  the  life  of  an  undesirable  individual  was  aimed  at,  there  were 
powerful  charms  devoting  him  to  death;  and  a  waxen  image,  set  slowly  to 
melt  before  the  fire  would  involve  his  gradual  decay ;  or,  pierced  with  knives 
and  bodkins,  would  inflict  sympathetic  pangs  on  his  sensitive  frame. 

Horace's  Canidia  was  skilled  in  such  manipulations,  and  the  art  was  not 
lost  in  the  days  of  the  wife  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  (herself  a  professor,) 
nor  for  a  score  of  centuries  later. 

However  the  charms  still  used  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  may 
savor  of  Christian  faith  somewhat  abused,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  mod- 
ern iucantations  are  the  mere  relics  of  some  that  were  spoken  years  before 
"the  Christian  era.  Here  is  a  charm,  once  popular  in  parts  of  Ireland,  at 
all  events.  There  are  varieties  of  it  to  be  found  in  England  : 
"Charm  for  the  tooth-ache. 

"St.  Peter  sitting  on  a  marble  stone,  our  Savior  passing  by,  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  'Oh,  Lord,  a  tooth-ache !'  'Stand  up,  Peter,  and  fol- 
low me;  and  whoever  keeps  these  words  in  memory  of  me,  shall  never  be 
troubled  with  the  tooth-ache/     Amen." 

The  next  charm  is  worthy  this  one.     We  have  not  heard  it  in  Ireland  : 
"charm  eor  cramp. 
"The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg. 
Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 
Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jestjs." 

"charm  for  epilepsy. — no.  1. 

"Caspar  brings  myrrh,  Melchior  incense,  Balthazar  gold ;  whoever  car- 
ries these  three  names  about  him,  will  through  Christ,  be  free  from  the 
falling-sickness." 

While  using  No.  2,  the  operator  takes  the  patient  by  the  hand,  and 
whispers  in  his  ear,  thus  combining  animal  magnetism  and  incantation: 

I  objure  thee  by  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  gospel  of  this  day,  that 
thou  arise,  and  no  more  fall  to  the  ground.     In  the  name,"  etc.;  etc.,  etc., 
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Among  the  peasantry  in  portions  of  Ireland,  some  fifty  years  since,  the 
following  prayer,  slightly  tinged  with  the  character  of  a  charm,  would  be 
repeated  after  lying  down  to  rest : 

''Here  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

To  G-od  I  give  my  soul  to  keep; 

Sleep  now,  sleep  never, 

To  God  I  give  my  soul  forever. 

Four  corners  on  my  bed, 

Four  angels  o'er  them  spread, 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

God  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on ! 

"When  I'm  asleep,  and  can  not  see, 

Wake,  sweet  Jesus,  and  comfort  me, 

Jesus  within  me,  Jesus  without  me, 

Twelve  Apostles  round  about  me  ! 

God  the  Father,  bless  me, 

This  good  nigbt  and  for  evermore. 

Amen." 
However  objectionable  the  form  here  and  there,  it  was  repeated  in  good 
faith  and  with  genuine  piety.  , 

There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  witch-craft  or  sorcery  witnessed  or  suspected 
in  modern  times,  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  anti-Christian  times.  The 
following  instance  is  selected  from  the  Golden  Ass  of  Lucius  Apuleius : 

Pamphile,  a  married  woman,  is  distinguished  by  her  want  of  fidelity  to 
her  husband,  Milo.  She  can  control  the  elements,  shake  the  stars  in  their 
sphere,  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  enthrall  the  divinities  themselves. 
Being  anxious  for  a  dark  night,  that  she  may  execute  a  love  spell,  she 
threatens  the  sun  himself  with  a  misty  vail  if  he  does  not  accelerate  his 
chariot  wheels  down  the  western  slope.  She  has  seen  her  new  favorite 
under  the  hands  of  the  barber,  and  his  fair  locks  falling  from  the  scispors. 
She  hurries  her  maid  to  the  shop  of  the  artist  in  hair  to  secure  some  of  the 
curly  locks,  and  when  welcome  darkness  arrives  she  brings  out  on  a  balco- 
ny open  at  both  ends — 

"Divers  sorts  of  aromatics,  tablets  engraved  with  unknown  characters, 
nails  wrenched  from  ships  wrecked  on  the  ocean,  limbs  and  remnants  of 
buried  and  unburied  corpses,  noses  and  fingers,  pieces  of  flesh  of  crucified 
criminals  sticking  to  the  iron  nails,  blood-stained  daggers  of  assassins,  and 
skulls  from  which  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  had  ripped  the  scalp.  All  these 
things  she  arranged  in  proper  order;  and  then,  after  performing  a  sacrifice, 
and  pronouncing  an  incantation  over  the  palpitating  entrails  of  the  victim, 
she  poured  over  them  a  libation  of  cow's  milk,  mountain  honey,  and  wine 
diluted  with  spring  water.  Finally,  she  took  the  hair,  mixed  with  it  much 
perfume,  plaited  it  in  several  distinct  locks,  tied  all  the  locks  in  a  knot  to- 
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gether,  and  threw  them  on  the  live  coals  of  a  chafing  dish  to  he  consumed." 
The  next  expected  result  would  he  the  hastening  of  the  young  man  to 
her  door;  but  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  preparation  of  the  unholy 
rite.  Photis,  the  maid,  prowling  about  the  barber's  chair,  had  conveyed 
some  of  the  Theban's  flowing  ringlets  into  her  bosom,  but  the  worthy  barber 
was  on  the  watch.  He  seized  and  searched  her,  recovered  the  stolen  hon- 
ors, and  gave  the  roguish  maid  the  key  of  the  street.  She,  coming  home 
in  great  fear  of  a  beating,  saw  three  goat-skin  bags  of  wine  resting  on  a 
wall;  some  tufts  of  hair,  resembling  the  desired  ones  in  color,  were  soon 
detached  from  these  skins,  and  burned  unexpectedly  by  Pamphile.  Now 
comes  the  bizarre  result  of  the  sorcery.  No  sooner  had  the  hair  begun  to 
crackle,  than  the  wine-bags,  with  their  contents,  roused  to  a  factitious  state 
of  existence,  and  obeying  the  potent  spell,  rushed  furiously  toward  Milo's 
house. 

Arrived  there,  they  thundered  at  the  door,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  a 
temporary  visitor  returning  belated,  saw  what  he  supposed  were  three  bluff 
robbers  striving  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  rushed  on  them,  and  his  sword 
was  in  their  vitals  before  they  could  devise  any  effective  plan  of  defense. 
He  was  taken  up  by  the  patrol,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  three  citizens, 
and  exposed  to  public  derision  and  laughter,  as  all  but  himself  knew  what 
and  who  the  sufferers  were.  Apuleius  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  this 
passage  into  bis  philosophic  tale  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on 
his  own  prosecutors  for  their  treatment  of  himself,  on  the  score  of  his  magic. 
Pamphile  wondering  at  the  ill-sucess  of  her  charm,  took  an  opportunity 
next  night  to  change  herself  into  an  owl  to  fly  away , to  her  love,  as  he  would 
not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  come  to  her. 

"She  first  divested  herself  of  all  her  garments,  and  then,  having  unlocked 
a  chest,  took  from  it  several  little  boxes,  and  opened  one  which  contained  a 
certain  ointment.     Rubbing  this  ointment  a  good  while  between  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  she  anointed  her  whole  body,  and  then  whispered  many  mag- 
ic words  to  a  lamp,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  it;  then  she  began  to  move  her 
arms,  first  by  tremulous  jerks,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  undulating  motion, 
I  till  a  glittering  downy  surface    overspread  her  body ;  feathers  and  strong 
j   quills  burst  forth  presently,  her  nose  became  a  hard  crooked  beak,  her  toes 
I   changed  to  curved  talons,  and  Pamphile  was  no  longer  Pamphile,  but  it  was 
J   an  owl  I  saw   before    me.     And  now,  uttering  a  harsh,  querulous  scream, 
I  leaping  from  the  ground  by  little  and  little,  in  order  to  try  her  powers  ;  and 
presently  poising  herself  aloft  on  her  pinions,  she  stretched  forth  her  wings 
•   on  either  side  to  their  full  extent,  and  flew  away." 

Lucius,  envying  the  witch  her  power,  begs  of  Photis  to  furnish  him  with 
a  box  of  the  ointment.  She  is  at  first  unwilling,  but  finally  complying, 
she  unfortunately  hands  him  a  wrong  one  ;  and  when  he  is  swinging  his 
hands  in  triumph,  expecting  to  be  on    the  wing  in  a  moment,  he  finds  his 
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tender  skin  hardening,  Ms  soles  degenerating  into  horny  hoofs,  his  palms 
the  same,  his  mouth  becoming  a  muzzle,  his  ears  lengthening,  and  his  en- 
tire structure  and  nature  metamorphosed  into  those  of  an  ass.  Photis  is 
in  despair  for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  herself,  she  bids  him  be  of  cour- 
age. He  has  nothing  to  do  but  masticate  the  first  rose  he  meets  in  the 
morning,  and  he  will  be  as  good  a  man  as  ever.  Had  he  changed  to  a  bird, 
a  drink  of  water,  in  which  a  little  anise-seed  and  a  few  laurel  leaves  had 
been  steeped,  would  have  restored  him.  Alas!  before' morning  came,  he 
had  been  kicked  by  his  own  beasts,  seized  on  by  banditti,  and  begun  to  be 
hurried  through  all  the  strange  adventures  in  the  work,  including  the  orig- 
inal or  the  bandit  and  cavern-scene  of  Gil  Bias. 

The  higher  and  nobler  portion  of  the  science  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  professors  of  the  Cabbala,  resulted,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  sage 
experimenters  themselves,  in  valuable  chemical  discoveries,  and  a  great 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Cauidia  and  Pamphile,  and  their 
sisters,  left  to  modern  wizards  and  witches  nothing  better  than  skill  in  con- 
cocting of  poisons  and  lovc-philters,  and  charms  to  withdraw  the  produce 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  of  cattle,  from  their  rightful  owners,  and  spells 
producing  lingering  sickness  and  death,  by  melting  wax  effigies  ot  the  vic- 
tims, and  other  diabolical  means. 

There  have  been  but  few  varieties  in  the  rites  of  sorcery  during  three 
thousand  years,  the  change  ot  faith  from  Paganism  to  Christianity  having 
effected  little  worth  notice.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  ceremonies  of 
which  the  Lady  Alice  Kyteler,  of  Kilkenny,  her  son  William  Outlaw^, 
and  their  accomplices,  were  accused  about  the  year  1300.  Ireland  has  had 
in  her  time  a  liberal  quota  of  troubles,  but  certainly  very  few  of  them  pro- 
ceeded from  witch  finding  and  witch-burning  on  a  large  scale — for  this  let 
us  be  duly  thankful !  The  Kilkenny  cause  celebre  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  but  we  have  no  space  to  enter  into  details,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  alleged  magic  rites.  Lady  Alice  was  accused  of  having  been  seen 
sweeping  the  dust  of  the  street  to  the  threshold  of  her  son  William,  mum- 
bling this  charm  the  while — 

"To  the  house  of  William, my  son, 
Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town." 
Herself  and  her  friends  were  accused  of  renouncing  their  faith  in  the 
Savior  for  certain  periods,  during  which  time  they  would  not  attend  at 
Mass,  say  a  prayer,  nor  discharge  any  religious  function  whatever.  They 
killed  certain  animals,  and  flung  the  torn  portions  about  at  cross-roads,  thus 
offering  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  Eobin,  Son  of  Artis,  a  devil  of  low  degree. 
They  mimicked  the  ceremony  of  excommunication  against  sundry  parties  to 
whom  they  bore  ill-will.  They  sacrificed  to  the  demons  the  intestines  of 
cocks,  mingled  with  horrible  worms,  baleful  herbs,  nails  and  hair  of  dead 
men,  the  clothes  and  portions  of  the  bodies  of  unchristened  children. — 
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They  boiled  these  and  other  such  ingredients  in  the  skull  of  an  executed 
criminal,  over  a  fire  of  oak  sticks.  They  made  magic  powders  and  magic 
candles  from  the  hellish  mixture,  to  excite  love  in  some,  and  procure  lin- 
gering deaths  for  others. 

Lady  Alice  had  held  conferences  with  the  said  Robin  Artisson  in  the 
shapes  of  a  black  cat,  a  black  dog,  and  a  black  man.  She  was  known  to 
have  sacrificed  to  him  nine  red  cocks,  and  nine  peacocks'  eyes  at  a  stone 
bridge;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  have  annointed  a  coulter,  and 
performed  long,  airy  journeys  on  it.  So  far  her  accusers.  Lady  Alice, 
however,  got  in  safety  to  England.  William  Outlawe,  a  man  of  influence, 
submitted  to  imprisonment  for  a  season ;  and  poor  Petrionilla  de  Meath 
was  burnt.  She  had  been  flogged  six  times  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she 
confessed  to  being  present  at  the  horrible  rites  above  named,  in  company 
with  Lady  Alice,  to  escape  a  repetition  ot  the  degrading  torture.  She  was 
the  first  real  or  suspected  witch  burned  in  Ireland.  We  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment recollect  another. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  the  Templars  were  put  on  their  defense 
in  more  than  one  kingdom,  and  accused  of  crimes  too  horrible  even  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place,  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  was  the  result. — 
From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  little  interruptions,  there 
were  in  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  France,  a  series  of  searches  for,  and 
findings  of  witches. 

Sabat  meetings  were  the  subjects  into  which  the  judges  entered  with  the 
greatest  zest.  They  were  never  weary  of  hearing  how  the  poor,  old  de- 
mented creatures  anointed  twig,  or  broom,  or  tongs,  and  how  they  flew 
through  the  air  to  the  brocken,  or  any  other  convenient  dance-floor;  how 
Old  William,  in  likeness  of  goat  or  dog,  or  the  old  god  Pan,  received  them ; 
how  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  mischief  each  had  done  since 
last  reunion,  and  how  he  distributed  rewards  or  stripes,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  evil  wrought. 

After  these  reports  were  handed  in,  and  the  needful  labor  finished,  the 
amusement  grew  fast  and  furious.  When  dancing  was  the  order  of  the 
night,  the  fiend  made  music  on  a  peculiar  flageolet,  sometimes  using  his 
nose  as  a  substitute;  and  when  the  orgies,  altogether  unfit  for  description, 
came  to  an  end,  each  jaded  old  girl  and  boy  (for  men  were  also  of  the  hor- 
rible society)  were  conveyed  by  the  same  steeds  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  leave  their  beds  for  a  week. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  trials  for  witchcraft  began  in  Scotland. 
The  celebrated  case  connected  with  the  Munroes  of  Fowlis  occupied  public 
attention  from  about  1577  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Scottish  Solomon  was  not  hunting,  cased 
,     in  his  padded  suit,  or  writing  Latin  polemics,  or  indecentsongs,  or  unbend- 
ing with  his  favorites,  he  was  gloating  over  the   revelations  made  by  the 
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miserable,  distracted  creatures — in  great  part  the  result  of  insidious  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  their  tortures,  or  of  the  workings  of  their  own  crazed 
intellects  on  the  subjects  of  past  trials,  and  fireside  conversations  in  city 
and  country.  One  trial  for  sorcery  came  too  near  to  himself  to  be  pleasant. 
Lady  Essex  married  very  young,  carred  little  for  her  lord,  but  much  for 
young  Carr,  James's  minion.  Doctor  Forman  and  Mrs.  Turner  were  em- 
ployed by  her  to  use  their  knowledge  of  sorcery  to  put  the  Earl  of  Essex 
out  of  the  way,  and  secure  for  herself  the  affections  of  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
set— Carr.  The  husband  obstinately  continued  to  live  :  so  a  divorce  was 
got  on  plausible  grounds,  and  the  guilty  pair  were  wedded.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  who  had  been  the  most  useful  agent  in  the  commencement  of  the 
intrigue,  somehow  displeased  the  earl  and  countess,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  there  poisoned,  and  Carr  and  his 
lady  were  brought  to  trial.  James,  for  very  urgent  reasons,  exerted  him- 
self to  get  an  acquittal.  Mrs.  Turner  was  executed  in  her  yellow  ruff. — 
Dr.  Forman  would  also  have  suffered,  only  for  having  met  with  a  sudden 
death,  foretold,  as  it  is  said,  by  himself  on  the  previous  day. 

Strange  to  say,  accused  witches  fared  better  before  the  Spanish  tribunals 
than  elsewhere.  Their  revelations  were  rightly  judged  to  be  the  result  of 
their  own  diseased  imaginations.  One  woman  gave  a  circumstantial  ac 
count  of  her  ride  to  the  meeting,  and  the  orgies  there  witnessed  and  shared, 
but  a  crony  of  her  own  proved  that  after  annointing  her  stick  she  had  lain 
down  on  her  hearth  and  dreamed  the  rest. 

The  terrible  Malleus  Maleficarum,  the  "Hammer  of  Witches,"  was  put 
forth  in  1848,  by  the  inquisitors,  Jacob  Sprenger,  and  one  who  called  him- 
self Henricus  Institor.  Reginald  Scott,  Dr.  Cotta,  and  Thomas  Ady  were 
among  the  few  that  had  sufficient  sense  to  see  through  the  general  delusion 
under  which  their  cotemporaries  labored,  and  courage  to  publicly  eqpress 
their  convictions  in  writing.  While  lamenting  the  hard  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  accused,  we  must  take  into  account  the  general  disregard  of 
life  which  distinguished  the  witch  period,  and  that  mauy,  very  mauy,  of 
those  burned,  deserved  hanging  at  least  for  real  crimes. 


Siege  of  Lisle. — Lisle  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  allies;  and  though  its  immense  fortifications  were  deemed  impregnable, 
it  was  taken  after  a  three  months'  siege,  in  1708.  It  was  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  in  consideration  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk:  this  siege  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  of  modern 
history.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  Lisle  sustained  a  severe  bombardment 
from  the  Austrians,who  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  Oct.  7,  1792. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  distinguished  author,  died  very  suddenly  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  60, 
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SOCIAL  LITERARY  SOCIETY,  OP  THE  YOUNG-  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  progressive  mind,  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  and  growth  of  all  measures,  calculated  to  cultivate  sceiety  as  well  as 
individuals,  enoble  the  heart  of  mankind  and  discipline  the  sterner  elements  of  human 
power  as  well  as  beautify  and  educate  the  mental.  In  the  formation  and  existence  of  societies 
we  find  their  results  growing  more  beautiful,  and  leading  the  masses  gradually  from  the 
erroneous  to  the  more  worthy  walks  and  aims  of  life  ;  while  the  better  part  of  mankind 
keep  pace  with  the  influence  and  ultimately  recognizing  its  master  power  though  the 
channels  we  may  call  organizations.  Literary  societies  and  Associations  deserve,  more 
public  interest  than  they  generally  receive — and  if  we  will  but  consider  the  good,  the  truly 
beneficial  results  that  mainly  are  felt  throughout  communitits  we  can  but  acknowledge  the 
vital  importance  of  thorn  all.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Erancisco 
is  deserving  the  highest  enconiums  of  merit,  from  all  classes.  While  it  does  not  differ  from 
the  associations  of  other  States ;  yet  its  field  of  labor,  is  materially  unlike  that  of  any  oth- 
er Association  in  the  United  States.  California  has  woven  with  her  growth  and  history- 
more  of  the  evil  of  life,  more  of  the  uncouth  and  illiterate  than  any  other  State and  what 

has  been  done  in  cultivating  the  earlier  state  of  society  in  so  short  a  time,  is  therefore  more 
wonderful,  Considering  its  remoteness,  its  age,  its  facilities  its  class  of  early  emigration 
we  can  but  wonder  at  its  rapid  development  and  more  rapid  changes  and  in  view  of  all 
this  we  feel  that  this  association  has  had  the  hardest  field  to  work,  and  yet  it  commands 
the  highest  praise  for  its  present  prosperity,  and  condition.  It  comprises  some  of  the. 
best  talent  in  the  city,  and  the  vigor  and  youth,  of  society.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Association,  the  evening  of  the  Social  Literary  Society,  and  were  indeed  more  than 
pleased  with  the  evident  interest  displayed  by  all  the  members  and  guests  and  with  the 
exercises  of  the  evening.  We  were  highly  entertained  with  the  opening  Address  by 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  Essay  by  Mr.  Woods,  which  we  publihh  in  this  number  of  the  Pacfic. 
While  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  its  merits  we  will  give  a  brief  history  of  this  Society 
with  the  officers  elect,  of  the  present  term  as  furnished  by  one  of  its  members. 

"A  secular  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized,  on  the 
third  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1862,  under  the  above  title  ;  its  object  being  the  mental 
moral  and  social  improvement  of  J  oung  men  by  the  genial  influence  of  standard  literary 
exercises. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week,  in  the 
new  rooms  of  the  Association,  No.  526,  California  street,  opposite  the  Mechanics  Institute. 

Peculiar  literary  facilities  and  social  privileges  are  afforded  the  Society  in  the  very  de- 
sirable location  of  the  present  rooms  ;  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  Conversation  Room,  which 
being  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  elegantly   furnished — is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  meetings,  and  the  associated  privileges  of  a  fine  Reading 
,    Room,  and  a  valuable  Library  of  over  two  thousand  choice  volumes. 

The  circle  of  its  membership  is  refined,  comprising  as  it  does,  many  young  gentlemen  of 
scholastic  attainments,  who  are  engaged  in  professional  and  mechanical  avocations,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  are  members,  active  or  Associate,  of  the  Young  Men's   Christian  Asso- 
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eiation. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Officers,  consisting  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Editors  and  Executive  Committee  ;  all  of  the 
Officers  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  province  of  which  is  the 
direction  of  the  exercises  of  each  stated  meeting ;  which  are  further  regulated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  an  efficient  Constitution  based  upon  "Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tise." 

The  regular,  literary  exercises  comprise  Debates,  Essays  and  Recitations,  which  are 
frequently  diversified  by  the  introduction  of  local  exercises  such  as  Eeadings,  Reviews, 
Conversations  &c,  all  of  which  present  an  illimitable  field  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
research. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  Society  is  its  monthly  periodical  called  the  "Social  Voice," 
which  is  the  original  compositions  of  member  (and,  occasionally,  of  lady  contributors.) 
tastefully  arranged  by  the  Editors,  in  the  form  of  an  elegantly-illuminated,  manuscript 
paper.  During  the  year,  in  which  it  has  been  sustained,  there  have  been  issued  eleven 
monthly  numbers  ;  the  first  six  of  which,  together  with  a  Christmas  Supplement  of  Prize 
Compositions,  have  been  nicely  bound  in  one  volume,  of  red  morocco. 

The  Officers,  for  the  present,  quarterly  term  are  as  follows  : 

President: — William  M.  Cubery. 

Vice-President: — C.   H.  Hanford. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer: — Donald  Bruce. 

Editors: — J.  A.  C.  Palmer,  Wm.  M.  Graham,  S.  D.  Woods, 

Executive  Committee: — John  Q.  Adams,  Elijah  Clotjgh. 


THE  LABORING  WOMEN 


The  Banner  of  Light  has  echoed  our  views  upon  the  subject  of  female  labor,  and  we 
cannot  forbear  republishing  the  article  in  full. 

"From  our  standpoint,  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  spiritual  as  well  as  thematerial  wants 
of  the  sewing-women,  and  laboring  women  generally  of  the  country.  We  would  see  them 
not  merely  put  in  the  way  of  securing  an  independent  living  by  their  own  exertions,  but 
we  would  see  them  placed  in  such  a  position  socially,  that  they  would  feel  that  the  day  of 
their  redemption  had  at  last  dawned.  They  have  certainly  been  patient  waiters  for  such 
a  change  ;  and  we  have  never  yet  found  the  instance  where  such  waiting  was  not  duly  re- 
warded in  the  end. 

On  the  subject  of  wages  for  the  working  women  of  the  country,  bearing  the  fact  con- 
tinually in  mind  that  the  prices  of  living  have  advanced  so  alarmingly,  and  considering, 
too  the  companion  fact  that  male  laborers  in  every  walk  obtain  rates  of  wages  very  much 
enhanced  from  what  they  formerly  were,  we  think  the  weaker  sex  are  wronged  as  masters 
at  the  South  would  not  wrong  even  their  slaves.  It  is  a  crime,  appalling  to  contemplate ; 
and  must  be  expiated  by  the  nation  either  by  hastening  to  do  justice,  or  by  sufferings  not 
now  thought  of. 

The  sewin  "'-women  of  New  York  receive  wages  whose  mere  mention,  in  these  times  of 
hi^h  cost,  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle  with  indignation  at  any  men  or  system 
which  will  offer  nothing  more  than  such  a  starving  pittance  in  return  for  long-protracted, 
confining  and  exhausting  labor.  No  people  can  thrive  on  such  a  basis  of  tyranny.  There 
can  be  no  pure  sentUnent,  no  sound  opinion,  no  public  virtue,  if  the  noticeable  men,  and 
the  rich  men,  and  the  ambitious  men  of  a  nation  are  willing  to  build  themselves  up  at  the 
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expense  of  woman.  Modern  civilization  has  established  one  doctrine  beyond  reach  of 
cavil,  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  which  is  bestowed  upon  woman,  and  the  opportunities 
which  are  thrown  open  to  secure  her  independence,  and  the  freedom  she  enjoys  to  make 
herself  a  position  and  an  influence  in  society,  does  the  community  progress  in  refinement 
and  advance  in  general  culture.  When,  however,  we  turn  about,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
sewing-women,  tell  them  that  they  shall  work,  and  work  with  all  their  might,  too,  for 
wages  which  would  hardly  find  dogs  in  good  meaty  bones,  we  at  once  attempt  to  reverse 
the  natural  order,  and  beget  a  confusion  for  which  we  have  the  very  worst  to  fear. 

At  the  meeting  which  was  held  not  very  long  since  in  New  York,  none  but  working 
women  being  present  and  participating  in  the  proeeedings,  a  statement  was  made  con- 
cerning the  prices  received  for  work,  which  will  make  a  decent  man's  blood  run  cold. — 
One  woman  made  drawers,  of  white  cotton  drilling,  sewing  with  a  machine  eighteen  hun- 
dred stitches,  finishing  with  buckles,  button-holes,  straps  and  strings  ;  she  worked  all  the 
time,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening,  stopping  only  long  enough 
to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea  ;  and  by  this  means  she  could  manage  to 
make  four  pairs  a  day.  For  every  pair  she  made,  she  received  four  cents  and  one  sixth, 
or  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  per  day!  Another  woman  had  three  children  who  looked 
to  her  only  for  subsistanee,  and  made  drawers  for  her  living,  receiving  five  cents  and  a 
half  per  pair.  She  was  able  to  make  two  pairs  each  day.  She  found  her  own  thread  !  A 
third  supported  a  sick  husband  and  four  children  ;  and  earned,  by  working  ten  hours  a 
day  on  haversack-pockets,  eleven  cents  a  day.  A  fourth,  being  sixty  years  old,  made  ar- 
my shirts,  and  earned  thirty-nine  cents  a  week! 

The  statements  made  at  the  meeting  in  question  show  that  for  making  shirts,  which  are 
now  selling  at  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  the  sewing-women  get  sixteen  cents.  For 
making  coarse  shirts,  she  gets  eight  cents  a  piece.  She  can  make  two  of  the  former,  or 
three  of  the  latter,  with  a  sewing-machine,  in  a  long  working  day  of  twelve  hours.  She 
finds  her  own  thread  in  both  cases.  Ladies'  collars  and  cuffs,  containing  seventeen  hun- 
dred fine  sewing-machine  stitches,  the  outer  edges  ornamented  with  an  insertion  of  various 
colored  trimmings,  are  made  for  twenty-one  cents  a  dozen  sets — each  set  consisting  of  a 
collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs.  These  sets  cost  the  manufacturer  two  dollars  and  fifty-eight 
cents  a  dozen.  The  retail  price  is  seventy-five  cents  a  set ;  the  wholesale  price  about  five 
dollars  a  dozon. 

These  few  items,  taken  from  the  mass  of  statements  which  were  made  at  that  meeting, 
are  enough  to  let  us  into  a  clearer  view  of  this  most  terrible  state  of  things.  They  can- 
not go  on,  if  we  would  become  a  pure  and  progressive  nation.  Such  a  report  as  this 
is  a  disclosure  of  a  state  of  things  from  which  honest  minds  revolt  with  indignation  and 
horror.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  attention  we  do  in  what  is  styled  society,  to  the  man 
who  owes  all  he  is  and  has  to  this  cruel  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Every  dollar 
of  his  riches  is  wet  with  the  sweat  of  unfertunate  and  impotent  poverty  ;  shall  that  be  the 
reason  why  we  will  feast  and  toast,  toady  and  flatter  him  ? 

There  are  philanthropic  movements  enough  on  foot  at  the  present  time,  but  they  leave 
out  this  most  necessary  plan  for  the  protection  of  woman — for  keeping  off  harpies  from  the 
honest  wages  which  her  exhausting  labor  more  than  earns.  The  sick  soldiers  are  taken 
care  of,  as  they  certainly  deserve  to  be;  so  are  the  contrabands;  and  there  are  schemes 
set  a- foot  for  the  elevation  of  the  entire  black  race  of  the  Continent.  While  these  things 
go  on,  shall  we  have  it  said  of  us  that  they  are  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  woman's 
sacred  freedom,  and  at  the  cost  of  her  character?  There  ought  to  be  at  least  gome  sort 
of  a  society  whose  business  it  should  be  to  do  nothing  but  frown  down  the  task-masters 
who  thus  coin  money  from  the  heart's  blood  of  woman  ;  who  should  give  up  their  whole 
time  to  the  most  scathing  denunciations  of  a  system  which  is  thus  silently  tolerated  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  boasted  refinement." 
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SILVER  LAKES. 


About  five  miles,  in  a  direction  south-westerly,  from  Silver  Mountain,  and  one  mile 
northerly  from  the  Big  Tree  grade,  near  the  summit  of  ihe  Sierra  Nevada,  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  called  Silver  Lakes. — 
These  have  been  "located,"  and  it  is  intended  to  build  a  public  house  on  their  borders  and 
make  a  favorite  resort  for  which  the  place  has  great  natural  advantages.  We  paid  the 
lakes  a  visit  a  few  days  ago,  and  deem  them  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They 
are  nearly  equal  in  size,  circular  in  outline,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width  and  lie  in 
granite  basins.  One  is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  other,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  wall  of  rock  a  few  rods  in  thickness.  The  waters  are  the  gift  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cliffs  that  tower  above,  and  cast  their  shadows  over  the  transparent  depths.  Who 
shall  say  that  mountains  are  not  vain  ?  Each  contributes  its  stream  to  form  a  common 
mirror,  and  asks  but  the  simple  privilege  of  looking  down  and  admiring  its  own  stern 
beauties.  The  face  of  nature  in  the  vicinity  has  suffered  little  change  since  it  came  from 
the  hand  that  formed  it.  Man  has  not  yet  "marred  its  magnificence."  Two  log  cabins, 
brush  roofed,  doorless  and  windowless  have  been  built  by  the  locators,  but  these  are  sel 
dom  visited,*save  by  the  winds,  and  the  child  just  learning  to  count  could  enumerate  all 
the  pilgrims  that  have  passed  that  way.  The  lakes  contain  no  fish,  and  the  descendants  of 
some  adventurous  and  enterprising  frog  inhabit  the  cool  depths  unmolested.  These,  a  few 
birds  and  an  occasional  squirrel,  are  all  that  remind  one  of  animated  nature.  The  pines 
and  other  conifers  that  cover  the  mountain  sides  disappear  or  change  with  the  altitude  so 
as  hardly  to  be  recognized  and  give  place  to  tall  arrowy  spruces,  which  shade  the  smooth, 
sandy  beach.  A  few  violets  and  other  hardy  flowers  struggle  for  existence  amid  patches 
of  snow,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  though  perhaps  uninviting  to  the 
lover  of  the  tropics,  presents  a  thousand  attractions  to  the  admirer  of  mountain  scenery. 
A  few  years  hence,  when  Silver  Mountain  is  widely  known  for  the  production  of  bullion, 
a  hotel  will  adorn  these  wilds,  boats  will  skim  the  waters,  and  the  butterflies  of  fashion 
will  climb  tbe  peaks  or  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  glens  adjacent  to  Silver  Lakes.  "Silver 
Lakes  !"  The  Indian,  rude  and  uncultivated,  a  man  rough  hewn,  named  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  "Winnepisseogee," — the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.  There  is  a  poem  in  it.  On 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  Sonoma,  is  a  lake  which  the  Spaniards  call  "Lachryma 
Montis,"  which  is  almost  as  grand  as  the  former,  but  the  Yankee  discovers  one  of  these 
mountain  beauties,  admires  for  a  moment,  looks  after  a  mill  site,  puts  his  hands  into  his 
pocket,  and  thinking  of  an  appellative,  either  attaches  his  own,  or  one  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  above  mentioned  receptacle. 

APOLOGY- 

Soon  after  the  issue  of  our  last  "number,"  a  very  indignant  Scion  of  Old  England's 
stock,  came  into  our  office,  with  hair  upright,  and  eyes  dilating,  to  unusual  size,  with  the 
indignant  words  swelling  over  his  lovoly  lips  so  fast,  we  could  not  possibly  learn  if  he 
used  commas  or  exclamation  points,  and  commenced  to  lash  us  (with  his  tongue)  soundly 
enough,  for  omitting  to  state  that  the  Mercury  was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions,  of  the  news* 
papers  that  did  not  present  a  bill  for  advertising  our  Readings  at  Dashaway  Hall.  Most 
humbly  we,  the  sinful  erring  child  of  the  Press,  do  acknowledge  this  mammoth  sin  and 
transgression.  We  have  erred  from  justice,  like  a  lost  sheep,  and  there  is  no  help  in  us, 
but  to  duly  acknowledge  our  omission,  and  humble  ourselves  before  this  most  righteous 
accusation  in  a  contrite  spirit  and  humble  heart. 

The  Sunday  Mercury  is  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  such  a  meanness — and  it  was  seated 
so  high  on  the  pedestal  of  paper  honor,  we  never  looked,  or  dreamed,  or  thought,  or  even 
could  think,  dream  or  see  such  petty  meanness  in  its  Editorial  administration.     From  all 

such  accusations  please  spare  us! 

Sullivan  &  Co.  have  our  thanks  for  copies  of  New  York  papers  and  periodicals  received 
by  last  steamer.     We  hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance. 


I 
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CARSON  CITY. 

Carson  City,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  valleys  in  the  world — in  fact 
Carson  Valley,  has  become  noted  in  description  and  song  for  its  variety  of  scenery,  and 
its  sublime  loveliness.  No  where  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  nature  blended  as  much  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  in  this  long  hazy  valley  which  nestles  in  the  arms  of  the  snowy 
topped  Sierras.  Winding  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  eye  catches  the 
natural  pictures  of  this  beautiful  valley  in  all  directions.  The  green  fresh  fields,  shroud- 
ed with  a  lovely  shade  of  the  clouds,  the  hazy  blue  veil  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  wind- 
ing stream  of  water,  mirroring  the  very  blue  of  the  sky,  forms  a  picture  beneath,  and  away 
in  the  distance  gradually  rising  up  from  the  green  valley,  the  cragged  steep  of  the 
mountains  until  the  snowy  peaks  seem  blending  with  the  white  clouds,  form  another. — 
Picture  after  picture  crowds  the  vision,  and  the  brain  is  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  the  most 
lovely,  or  decide  which  is  the  grander.  Carson  City  numbers,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  For  years,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  passed  through  this  city, 
and  the  present  season  will  doubtless  chronicle  twice  the  usual  amount  in  both  directions ; 
— a  portion  bound  for  the  golden  State  from  the  Bast,  and  a  portion  for  Reese  river,  Idaho 
and  the  rich  silver  Territory  of  Nevada  from  California.  The  citizens  of  Carson  City  are 
an  enterprising  class  of  people,  who  are  rapidly  improving  the  city,  and  giving  all  the  at- 
tention possible  to  the  various  interests  and  improvements  which  will  eventually  result 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  large  and  prosperous  city.  The  Territorial  Prison  is  located  at 
this  place  and  a  new  stone  sturcture  is  being  built  which  as  a  building  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Territory. 

A  daily  paper  is  published  here,  and  a  new  Seminary  called  the  Sierra  Seminary  is 
about  to  be  erected.  This  thriving  school  is  under  the  care  of  two  ladies  whose  ambition 
and  energy,  is  deserving  of  compliment  and  worthy  the  hearty  support  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  Mrs.  Cutter  is  a  lady  of  well  known  ability  and  talent,  possessing  fine  elocu- 
tionary powers,  musical  talent  and  an  amount  of  enterprise  in  her  nature,  that  is  needed  in 
the  success  of  this  branch  of  social  advancement.  Miss  Clapp  is  an  energetic,  thorough, 
working  woman,  who  understands  her  ground,  and  maintains  her  position  as  a  true  lady, 
and  her  public  efforts  in  education  is  truly  admirable.  Government  has  appropriated  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  mint  to  be  located  at 
this  city.  Agriculturally,  Carson  valley  is  probably  one  of  the  best  and  richest  portions 
of  the  Territory. 

The  Pioneer  Stage  Route  passes  directly  through  it  and  brings  it  into  daily  intercourse 
with  Virginia  ;  a  railroad  is  in  contemplation  by  the  men  of  the  two  cities — this  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  interests  and  growth  of  both  cities.  The  warm  springs,  two  miles 
from  Carson,  is  a  feature  of  no  small  interest;  the  health  of  many  have  been  restored  there 
and  in  time  Carson  will  become  as  famous  for  the  healing  attractions  of  these  Warm 
Springs,  as  some  of  our  places  of  Eastern  Resort.  One  first  class  Hotel  is  much  needed — 
good  building  material  is  easily  obtained  and  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  so  enterpris- 
ng,  and  thrifty  a  city  is  without  this  very  necessary  accommodation  for  the  public. 

— .       mi  3=000-* 

Ladies'  Covenant. — The  following  are  names  of  the  New  England  State  Committee  of 
the  Ladies'  National  Covenant,  organized  at  Washington  : 

Maine — Mrs.  Vice  President  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Senator  Lott  M.  Morrill ;  Mrs.  Sweet,  Mrs. 
Pike,  Mrs.  Blaine,  who  are  Representatives  wives  ;  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Rice. 

New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Senators  Hale  and  Clarke;  Mrs.  Representative  Rollins. 

Vermont — Mrs.  Senator  Foote ;  Mrs.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Woodbridge  and  Mrs.  Stratton, 
Representatives'  wives. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.  Senator  Wilson;  Mrs.  Major  Gen.  Butler;  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  ;  Mrs.  Elliot  and  Mrs.  Ames,  Representatives'  wives ;  Mrs.  Gen.  Lander,  and  Mrs. 
Alley. 

Rhode  Island — Mrs.  Representative  Jenckes. 

Connecticut — Mrs.  Senators  Dixon  and  Foster;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney ;  Mrs.  Repre- 
sentative English. 
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AN  ALPINE  PEASANT'S  GIFT  TO  THE  NEW"  YORK  FAIR. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  suggestive  gifts  sent  to  New  York  Fair,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  following  authentic  report : 

Of  all  the  gifts  received  for  the  Fair,  perhaps  the  most  touching  offering  is  that  given 
by  an  Alpine  peasant  woman  in  Zurich,  a  tiny  book  of  pressed  Alpine  flowers,  together 
with  a  simple  wooden  wine  oup  that  formerly  belonged  to  her  son,  now  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  Army.  On  presenting  the  cup  and  the  little  book  of  flowers,  the  old  woman  took 
a  bottle  of  red  Switzer  wine  from  her  pocket,  handed  it  the  Consul,  and  then  drank  her- 
self, saying  "Here's  a  health  and  greeting  to  America;  God  bless  my  boys  new  faderland." 
"God  bless  it,"  replied  the  Consul,  "and  Switzerland  too."  The  old  woman  thanked  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  went  away,  leaving  her  boy's  cup,  and  the  Alpine  blossom  be- 
hind her. 

An  American  lady  residing  ia  Zurich,  Mary  H.  C.  Booth,  being  at  the  room."  of  the 
American  Consulate  when  the  poor  woman  came  tremblingly  in  with  her  gift,  wrote  the 
following  impromptu  lines  for  the  donor,  and  placed  them  in  the  cup  : 

It  isn't  much  Herr  Consul,  that  I  have  brought  to-day  ; 

But  you  are  welcome  to  the  little.     As  to  the  flowers  of  May — 

There  isn't  much  upon  the  Alps  except  the  pines  and  flowers  ; 

The  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling  dew,  and  all  the  singing  flowers, 

But  I  couldn't  catch  the  sunshine,  nor  bottle  up  the  dew  ; 

And  the  pine-nuts  of  the  Alpine  hills  are  not  for  such  as  you  ; 

And  so  I've  brought  the  blossoms  that  bloom  upon  the  hills, 

And  open  on  the  sunny  banks  beside  the  glacier  rills. 

If  you  think  them  worth  the  sending  I  shall  indeed  be  glad ; 
There  may  be  one  who'll  buy  them — perhaps  a  Switzer  lad. 
My  boy  is  in  America,  you  may  have  seen  him  there ; 
You'd  know  him  by  his  mountain  tone,  and  by  his  golden  hair  ; 
His  voice  is  like  an  Alpine  horn,  so  clear  its  crystal  notes  ; 
'Twas  like  the  music  of  a  song  to  hear  him  call  his  goats. , 
The  boy  was  gentle  as  a  kid,  and  yet  as  full  of  fire, 
And  dauntless  as  that  royal  bird,  the  Alpine  lammergeier. 

It  isn't  much,  Herr  Consul,  that  such  as  I  can  bring, 
Bnt  here  is  Hiery's  wine  cup — a  little  simple,  thing — 
A  Switzer's  wine  cup,  fragrant  still  with  all  the  sweet  perfumes 
Of  violets  and  forget-me-nots,  and  choicest  Alpine  blooms  ; 
So  take  the  cup,  Herr  Consul,  and  take  the  Alpine  flowers, 
For  they  may  mind  some  Switzer  lad  of  happy  bygone  hours. 
Fill  up  the  little  Switzer  cup  with  sparkling  Switzer  wie,f 
A  high  health  to  America — the  land  of  the  free! 


f'Wie" — the  Swiss  peasant's  word  for  wine. 

The  Laws  of  Fashion  are  £.s  imperious  as  the  Laws  of  Healtb — they  must  be  observed. 
Who  of  our  lady  readers,  when  tall  bonnets  are  the  style,  would  be  seen  with  one  of  sea- 
son before  last's  compressed  ones  ? — And  when  the  Fashion  Books  show  us  skirts  and 
cloaks  embroidered  all  over,  who  will  be  without  them?  But  it  would  be  a  cruel  waste  of 
time  to  do  all  this  intricate  work  by  hand  when  Grover  and  Baker's  Machine,  having  for 
the  moment  performed  all  the  sewing  to  be  done,  stands,  with  uplifted  needle,  ready  to 
commenceits  pleasant  task  of  throwing  off  the  most  beautiful  embroidery  with  an  ease  and 
nonchalance  truly  wonderful  ;  and  either  sewing  or  embroidery  comes  just  as  easy  and  is 
performed  just  as  quickly,  one  as  the  other,  on  this  celebrated  machine. 
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DEATH  OP  MARY  E.  PARKER. 

PARKER. — At  Dingley's  Mill  in  Green  Valley,  August  5,  Mary  Eliza  Parker,  oldest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Monroe  and  Helen  Parker,  (formerly  of  New  York,)  aged  17 
years,  11  months  and  18  days. 

"Thus  fade  the  bright  and  beautiful  of  earth!" 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0,  Death  1" 

A  few  days  ago,  a  young  happy  girl  just  entering  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  girlhood, 
mingled  her  voice  with  those  of  her  companions,  and  threaded  our  streets  with  elastic 
step  and  beaming  face.  Still  later,  and  the  columns  of  the  papers  annonnce  to  the  loved 
and  loving,  a  death  so  fearful,  so  heart-rending,  even  strangers  weep.  She  had  left  the 
city  for  a  short  visit  in  Solano  County,  where  in  the  hope  and  bloom  of  early  woman- 
hood she  was  to  have  stood  at  the  Altar  and  celebrate  her  birthday  with  the  sacred  rite  of 
marriage.  Only  a  day  intervened  between  the  allotted  hour  and  in  a  cruel  moment,  while 
standing  near  the  frightful  machinery  of  a  flouring  mill,  her  clothes  became  entangled  ; 
yet  little  dreaming  of  her  danger  she  looked  up  with  an  artless  smile,  and  informed  a  byr 
stander  that  "she  was  caught" — another  moment,  quicker  than  the  action  of  him  who 
sprang  to  save  her,  she  was  carried  into  the  crushing  machinery,  and  only  a  mutilated 
form  of  something  once  loved,  was  received  from  the  wheels  below,  and  while  the  mothe  - 
sorrowed  in  her  lone  agony,  over  the  daughter,  one  of  our  steamers  was  bearing  towards 
her  the  happy  hearted  young  man.  who  expected  on  the  morrow  to  clasp  to  his  heart, 
for  weal  or  woe,  the  young  and  artless  girl,  whom  he  faneied  watched  his  coming.  Cruel 
fate  it  seemed  !  hopes  severed,  a  widowed  mother  tortured  and  rung  with  agony,  and 
hardly  a  semblance  of  the  dear  form  left,  to  even  kiss  in  its  cold  repose. 

Mary  E.  Parker  was  for  sometime  im  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Monthly,  learning  the  art 
of  type-setting,  and  in  this  terrible  death,  we  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
in  this  one  sad  loss. 


Moonlight  at  the  Presidio. — Moonlight  anywhere  is  welcome  to  the  eye,  but  go  ou 
to  the  Presidio,  some  evening,  stand  where  you  can  see  its  mild  lines  tapering  over  the 
bay  and  lighting  up  Alcatraz  with  a  bright  stream  of  light;  and  where  the  hills  beyond 
are  perceptible  to  the  vision,  as  if  seen  through  a  gauze  veil,  and  then  look  along  the 
barracks,  where  the  sentinels  slowly  tramp  on  their  measured  beat,  making  a  twin  of 
themselves  in  the  soft  mirror  of  light  flooding  the  ground ;  the  scene  is  half  poetry,  and 
the  other  half  is  mystic, — beauty  falling  on  unseen  wings,  with  a  wierd  like  influence  over 
the  soul.  Prom  Alcatraz,  Fort  Point,  and  the  Presidio,  the  stripes  of  our  noble  flag  curve 
and  roll  in  the  soft  mystic  light,  and  the  faint  stars  half  eclipsed  in  the  clearer  moonlight, 
keep  watch  on  all  the  grandeur  below,  while  moonlight  lovers  watch  their  diamond  flash- 
ings. All  atonee  the  silence  is  broken,  and  the  musical  tattoo  echoes  over  the  tinted  hills, 
and  dies  away  in  the  distant  murmurings  of  the  uneasy  incoming  waters  as  they  chatte  r 
through  the  "Golden  Gate"  of  the  ocean's  deeper  song.  Silence  again  reigns — and  only 
the  glory  of  night,  wrapped  in  its  gold  and  amber,  the  distant  hills  bathed  in  silence,  . 
are  grand,  and  the  laughing  bay  talking  to  itself,  is  left  to  entrance  the  senses,  still  the 
soul,  and  inspire  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Moonlight  at  Niagara  is  most  grand,  but 
over  the  "Golden  Gate"  intensely  beautiful. 
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KIND  WORDS. 

The  cooling  breeze  of  summer  to  the  weary-worn  traveller,  is  not  more  welcome  or  more 
refreshing  than  the  kind  words  and  loving  smiles  of  a  clear  friend  who  occupies  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  the  heart's  affections,  and  to  whom  we  cling  with  devotion  and  untiring 
love. 

Were  it  not  for  such  angel -whisperings,  we  would  grow  more  despairing  and  distrustful, 
more  morose  and  selfish,  than  confiding  and  loving.  We  passalong  the  rough  places  of 
life,  fraught  as  they  are  with  dangers  and  shadows,  with  braver  hearts  stronger  hopes 
and  more  joyous  natures,  when  blessed  with  the  little  melodious  tones  of  kindness  from  a 
friend.  Cheering  words — how  we  love  them  ;  how  we  need  them  to  keep  our  hope  bright 
and  our  courage  strong  ;  such  words  as  come  from  a  friend  whose  advice  we  prize  ;  whoso 
kindly  expressions  are  like  wandering  notes  from  off  a  low-toned  instrument  of  music. 

They  are  messengers  from  spirit  to  spirit :  carrier  doves  of  pleasant  messages,  whose 
comings  and  goings  make  up  the  greater  part  of  life.  They  have  an  utterance  in  every 
Jand — every  corner  of  our  beautiful  earth,  where  God  has  set  his  stamp  of  human  life  and 
intellect. 

They  are  breathed  by  dusky  lips  in  the  Northern  moonlights,  where  only  the  smoke  of 
the  wigwams  dye  here  aud  there  the  color  of  the  evening  ;  they  are  uttered  in  gentle  ac- 
cents on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany  ;  they  tremble  prettily  upon  Italian  lips  ;  sounded  with 
warmth  in  Moorish  homes  ;  carol  upon  British  tongues,  and  lighten  American  hearts  with 
peculiar  sweetness  and  welcome. 

A  kind  word!  It  is  the  soil  from  which  we  derive  our  strength  to  meet  the  many  an- 
noyances, and  the  storms  that  gather  round  us.  We  all  shrink  from  that  part  of  life  that 
is  tear-stained,  clouded  and  burdensome  ;  but  if  deprived  of  kind  words  and  cheerful 
tones,  from  those  we  claimed  as  friends  in  better  happier  hours,  we  are  sure  to  grow  icy, 
oheerless  and  morose.  The  heart  needs  at  least  one  ray  of  light  to  guide  it  through  the 
gloom  and  darkness  that  too  often  envelopes  it. 

"What  is  a  letter  *?    Let  affection  tell! — 

A  tongue  that  speaks  for  those  who  absent  dwell ; 

A  silent  language  uttered  to  the  eye, 

Whioh  envious  distance  would  in  vain  deny  ; 

A  link  to  bind,  when  circumstances  part, 

A  nerve  of  feeling  stretched  from  htart  to  heart, 

Formed  to  convey,  like  an  electric  chain,' 

The  mystic  flash — the  lightning  of  the  brain, — 

And  thrill  at  once,  through  its  remotest  link, 

The  throb  of  passion  by  a  drop  of  ink." 


The  Great  Lake  Tunnel  at  Chicago. — One  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever 
undertaken  has  just  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  namely,  the  construction  of  a 
Tunnel  under  Lake  Michigan,  two  miles  in  length,  by  which  to  supply  the  city  with  pure 
and  wholesome  water. 

Chicago  is  situated  on  a  low  and  nearly  level  prairie,  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  Lake,  so  that  the  earliest  settlers  found  wells  to  be  impracticable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  surface  water  could  not  be  avoided,  while  the  river  is  nothing  but  a  sluggish  ca- 
nal, the  current  of  which  sways  up  or  down  stream,  as  the  wind  outside  the  harbor  hap- 
pens to  send  the  waters  of  the  Lake  in  shore  or  out.  A  great  deal  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
city  is  also  discharged  into  the  river,  together  with  all  the  refuse  of  the  slaughterhouses 
and  distilleries,  so  that  it  has  become  a  vast  and  serious  nuisance. 

The  water  with  which  the  people  are  at  present  supplied  is  taken  from  an  artificial  basin 
close  in  shore,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by  means 
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of  immense  pumps,  which  are  worked  by  two  engine  of  two  and  five  hundred  horse-  power. 

When  the  wind  prevails  from  the  south  or  southwest  the  current  of  the  river  setting 
outward  is  carried  up  the  shore  ar  d  is  more  or  less  deposited  in  the  basin,  causing  the  wa- 
ter to  partake  largely  of  the  disagreeable  flavor  arising  from  a  combination  of  ingredi- 
ents neither  agreeable  to  the  taste  nor  smell,  and  at  times  rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for 
use. 

By  the  construction  of  this  Tunnel  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  water  from  a  distance  oj 
two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  thereby  insuring  a  eonstant  supply  wholly  clear  and 
unadulterated. 


REBEL  LOSS  OF  OFFICERS. 


The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of  distinguished  losses  among  the  enemy  during  the 
late  battles,  gathered  from  rebel  dispatehes  : 

Lieut.  Gen.  Longstreet,  wounded;  Maj.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  killed;  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  Johnson,  captured  ;  Maj.  Gen.  Heth  of  Va.,  wounded  ;  Maj.  Gen.  Picket,  of 
Va.,  wounded  ;  Brig.  Gen.  Walker,  of  Va.,  leg  off;  Brig.  Gen.  Stafford,  of  La.,  killed  ; 
Brig.  Gen.  Hays,  of  La.,  wounded;  Brig.  Gen.  Jennings,  of  S.  C,  killed;  Brig.  Gen.  J. 
M.  Jones,  killed  ;  Brig.  Gen.  Pegram,  seriously  wounded  ;  Brig.  Gen.  Benning,  sericusly 
wounded  ;  Col.  Nances,  of  S.  C,  killed  ;  Col,  Gaillard,  of  S.  C,  wounded  ;  Col.  Kennedy, 
wounded;  Col.  Herbert,  of  Ala.,  wounded;  Col.  Honlove,  wounded  ;  Col.  Jones,  of  N.  C. 
wounded;  Col.  Grice,  killed ;  Col.  Sheffield  of  Ga.,  wounded;  Col,  Whitehead,  of  Ga., 
wounded;  Col.  Board,  of  Va.,  wounded;  Col.  Winston,  of  N.  G,  wounded;  Col.  Lane, 
of  N.  C,  wounded  ;  Col.  Sanders,  of  N.  C,  wounded;  Col.  Falum,  of  Ga.,  wounded  ; 
Col.  Carter,  of  Ga.,  killed  ;  Col.  Miller,  of  S.  C,  wounded;  Col.  G.  H.  Forney,  of  Ala., 
killed;  Col.  Avery,  of  N.  C,  killed;  Col.  Davidson,  of  N,  C,  captured;  Col.  W.  W. 
Randolf,  killed  ;  Col.  Finny,  of  Miss.,  killed  ;  Col.  T.  B  Lamar,  of  Fla.,  wounded;  Col. 
W.  T.  Hartsfield  of  Ga.,  wounded;  Col.  W.  Chott,  of  Ga.,  wounded;  Col.  W.  H.  Wilds 
of  La.,  wounded;  Col.  W.  C,  Hodge,  of  Ga.,  wounded;  Col.  E.  D.  Willett,  of  La., 
wounded  ;  Col.  H.  C.  Pate,  of  Va.,  killed. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne. — The  brilliant,  fascinating  author  has  laid  down  his  pen  for- 
ever. He  who  loved  mystery  and  shadows  passed  away  in  the  silent  night  watches,  and 
no  friend  took  note  of  his  departure.  Hawthorne  is  dead.  He  had  left  home  for  his  health 
and  died  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  19th  of  May.  Although  his  name  is  widely  known, 
his  intimate  friends  were  few,  owing  to  a  peculiar  shyness  in  his  character,  which  rendered 
acquaintance  difficult. 

Much  of  his  life  was  passsd  amid  uncongenial  employmems  and  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  narrow  income  left  him  so  little  time  for  literary  pursuits,  yet  his 
earlier  and  later  books  are  replete  with  culture  and  thought.  All  he  wrote  was  graceful 
and  beautiful,  flashing  with  wit  and  brilliancy,  peculiarly  his  own,  while  through  it  there 
ran  a  strange  mystical  thread  woven  into  his  brightest  and  darkest  fancies.  In  one  re- 
spect he  failed.  We  can  but  regret  that  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  received  no  word 
of  approval  from  him.  The  earnest  Christian  spirit  can  nowhere  be  traced  in  his  writings. 
Just  where  he  might  have  wielded  a  mighty  influence,  he  is  silent  or  gives  himself  to  the 
side  of  error.  How  much  he  did  we  know.  How  much  under  different  circumstances  he 
might  have  done,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Hawthorne  is  dead.  But  his  name  will  go 
down  to  future  ages  linked  with  thoughts  that  shall  never  die. 

"Maude." — The  author  of  "Weary"  will  hear  from  us  soon.  Her  article  is  safe,  and 
we  return  thanks  for  letters  received.     Write  again.  . 
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CALIFORNIA  JEWELRY,— JOSEPH  BROTHERS. 

California  claims  for  itself  the  best  stocks  in  the  world's  market.     She  is  proud  of  her 
dry-goods,  of  her  silks,  her  ornaments,  and  especially  her  jewelry — we  say  hers,  not  in 
the  sense  of  manufacturers,  but  as  articles  of  sale  and  stock.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  has  less  poor  goods  of  all  discriptions,  than   any  other  city. on  the 
American  continent — therefore  people  are  found  dressing  more  extravagantly  than  at  the 
East,  and  wearing  less  of  poor  cheap   goods.     The  best  of  everything  is  found  in  San 
Francisco,     Among  the  first  and    largest  Jewelry  houses    on  Montgomery  St.,  is  that 
of  "Joseph  Brothers."     This  firm  has  been  established  in  this  city  for  many  years  while 
they  have  one  house  in  Europe,  where  either  one  of  the  Brothers  remain,  one  going  for 
two  years  and  returning  while  the  other   fills  a  similar  term.     In  this   house  of  elaborate 
articles  and  costly  treasures,  is  found  only  the  best  of  both  silver  and  gold  wares.     The 
firm  purchase   nothing  of  home  manufacture,  everything  is  of  the  European  import,  al- 
though much  is  of  Pacific  metal.     The  style  of  all  work  is  of  the  heaviest,  and  most  elab- 
orate.    The  silver  sets,  rival  in  pureness  of  material  and  style  of  finish  the  most  expensive 
to  be  found  in  Eastern  houses.     We  noticed  one  of  most  elegant  workmanship,  patterned 
closely  after  the  English  antique  with  long  graceful  glasses  of  Bohemian  cut  bound  with 
silver  rings  around  the  slender  necks,  and  standing  in  a  tasteful  group  on  a  massive  tray 
nearly  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.     The  watches,  we  noticed  more  particularly,  feeling 
confident  that  we  were  capable  of  making  a  righteous  judgment  upon  such  articles  of 
traffic.     The  latest  style  of  watch,  pleased  us  remarkably  ;  the  new,  and   complicated 
machinery,  moving  almost  noiseless,  and  the  extreme  niceness  of  the  finish  with  the  most 
superb  work  ever  found  on  the  inside  of  a  watch,  won  our  most  ardent  admiration.     The 
style  of  this  kind  of  watch  is  peculiar  arid  remarkable,  the  case  is  finished  in  delicate  cas- 
ing, together  with  inlaid  designs  around  the  ring  and  hinge — it  is  entirely  new,  in  its  eve- 
ry part  and  workmansnip.     These  watches  are  more  expensive  from  the  fact  the  rubies 
are  of  the  Balas  class  ;  which  is  a  bright  red  variety  of  the  spinel  the  most  precious  of  the 
ruby  order.     How  we  coveted  one  of  those  little   sweet  voiced  monitors  ;  telling    in  their 
musical  tingling  of  the  home  their  precious  proportions  were  gathered  lrom  and  so  curious- 
ly converted  into  a  time-telling,  time  converting,  silent  companion.     The  diamonds   bear 
the  same  character  as  the  rest  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  at  Joseph  Brothers — we  hardly 
dared  look  at  them  knowing  our  weakness  towards  a  sparkling  octahedral.     We  did  dare 
to  take  a  tiny  pearl  opera  glass,  the  best  ever  lodged  between  our  fingers  and  take  a  peep 
through  the  colorless  lens.     Half  an  hour  spent  in  Joseph's  raised  our  ideas,  of  jewels  and 
wares  considerably  ;  we  learned  the  difference  between  a  good  article,  and  a  poor  one,  and 
regaled  our  eyes,  on  the  finest  and  best  exhibitions  of  European  finish  and  style.    We  are 
not  paid  for  this  allusion  to  this  San  Francisco  Jewelry  House,  neither  has  a  present  been 
promised  for  it — we  never  do  such  Kind  of  begging  and  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  cannot 
be  bought  for  puffs — we  have  expressed  what  we  consider  to  be  our  just  opinion  of  this 
business  place,  that  our  readers  East  may  know  what  we  have  here,  and  that  people  who 
are  passing  in  and  out  of  the  city  may  know,  where  money  can  purchase  the  best  and  most 
reliable  articles.     Old  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  coincide  with  our  opinion  as  the  long 
patronage  of  the  people  will  further  testify.     We  sincerely  commend  this  house  to  all  our 
readers;   go  and  see — if  you  do  not  wish   for  anything.     Mr.  Joseph  will  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive you  and  will  show  the   glistening  treasures  most  willingly,  giving  you   at  the  same 
time  some  valuable  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  trade  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  articles. 

Back  Numbers  Wanted.  If  any  of  our  friends  have  copies  of  the  January  and  March 
number  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  1864  and  do  not  wish  to  bind  them,  we  shall  esteem  it 
a  favor  if  they  will  forward  them  to  us  at  once  ;  we  are  out  of  these  copies  completely.— 
In    return  we  will  send  the  price  per  copy  as  sold  in  tbe  office. 


JOSEPH  A.  DONOHOE, 

San  Francisco. 


EUOENE  KELLY, 

New  York. 


DONOHOE,     KELLY  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EIGEIE      KELLY    &    CO., 

NEW    YORK. 

BANKERS. 


EXCHANGE  ON 

NEW  YORK, 

BANK   OE  LONDON LONDON, 

BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

CALIFORNIA  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 

IMPORTER    AND    DEALER    IN 

Jrendj,   €ngltsf)    a\\b  (foment   Bxq  ©ooite. 
No  4    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Second  door  from  Market,  SAN      FRANCESCO. 

JAMES      MURPHY,    M.  D. 

Physician    and    Surgeon, 

Office   659  Clay  street,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  F. 

Office  hours  from  12  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  and  from  6  to  1  P.  M. 

ELECTROTYPSNG,      STEREOTYPING, 

And  STENCIL  CUTTING, 
At  A.    KELLOGG'S  Office,  517  Jackson  St,  S,  F, 

J@©*"  Orders  for  Stereotyping  promptly    dispatched    by  an    improved    process,  from 
low  quads,  as  the  forms  are  used  in  the  printing  office,    without  any  ehange. 


WASHINGTON     AYER    M.    D. 

PRACTICING    PHYSICIAN 

arib 
STJI=LC3t-E303Nr- 

605  Sacramento  street,       SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAT  EMPORIUM. 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL  and  Style  of  "Workmanship  unsurpassed. 

McGANN   &  CO. 
PRACTICLE  HATTERS, 

No.  654  Washington  Street, 

Two  Doors  below  Kearny. 
Spring  and  Summer  Styles. 

Silk,  Felt,  Beaver  and  other  Hats  for  Sale  at  the  lowest  Prices. 

CAPS  of  every  description  suitable  for  all  ages,  and  made  to  order. 
Mc    GA^N    &    Co., 

Being  experienced  and  skilled  in  all  baanches  of  the  manufacture  of  Hats,  feel  confi- 
dent of  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  their  patrons.  Every  description  of  goods  in  the 
shape  of  Hats  or  Caps  made  to  order. 

Remember   McGann  &  Co.,  Practical  Hatters, 

654:  "Washington  street. 
New  Goods  received  by  every  steamer. 

GREAT    REDUGTION  OF  PRICES!!! 


WISE    &    PEINDL1- 

PROPRLETORS  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   GALLERY, 

formerly  known  as  HAMILTON'S  Gallerv,  have  reduced 
the  price  of  "Cartes  de  Visite"  as  follows: 

VIGNETTES,  PER  DOZEN $4  50 

FULL  LENGTH,  PER  DOZEN 3  00 

SECOND  DOZEN   VIGNETTES 3  00 

SECOND  DOZEN  FULL  LENGTH 2  50 

It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  know  this  Gallery  that  it  is  the   finest  in  the  State, 
and  is  now  producing  Pictures  not  surpassed  on  this  coast. 

IV©.  417  Montgomery  street, 

bet.  Sacramento  and  California. 


MRS.  M.  A.  HEZLEP, 

>To.  4:10  THIRD  STREET,  between  Harrison  and  Perry,  San  Francisco 

DRESS  8l  CLOAK  MAKING, 

TRIMMINGS  FURNISHED,   PINKING  AND  STAMPING. 


THE    BANK  OF   GALIFORNIA, 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE- 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  {Paid  up  in  Gold  Coin)     $2,000,000, 

WITH  THE  PRIVILEGE  OP  INCREASING  TO 


$5,000,000, 


D.  0.  MILLS, 
WM.  C.  RALSTON, 
R.  S.  PRETZ, 
J.  B.  THOMAS, 
LOUIS  McLANE, 
A.  HAYWARD, 
A.  C.  HENRY, 
A.  B.  McCREARY, 


STOCKHOLDERS. 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

ASA  T.  LAWT0N, 
WM.  E.  BARRON, 
THOS.  BELL, 
JNO.  0.  EARL, 
WM.  NORRIS, 
GEORGE  H.  HOWARD, 
H.  P.  TESCHEMACHER, 
J.  C.WILMERDING, 
WM.  ALVORD. 

PORTLAND,     OREGON. 

JACOB  KAMM. 


J.  WHITNEY,  Jr. 

0.  F.  GRIPFIN, 
A.  J.  POPE, 
HERMAN  MICHELS, 
FREDRICK  BILLINGS, 
R.  M.  JESUP, 
MOSES  ELLIS, 
SAMUEL  KNIGHT, 


D.  O.  MPJLXS,    President.  WM.  C.  RAliSTOJV,    Cashier. 

Correspondents  in  NEW  YORK,  LEES  &  WALKER,  No.  33  Pine  Street. 
"  "     LONDON,  BANK  OF  LONDON. 


The  under  signed  give  notice  that  the  above  named  corportion  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  carying  on  the  Banking  and  Exchangs  Business,  in  all  its  branches  in  this 
City,  and  with  the  interior  of  this  State,  the  neighboring  State  and  Territories,  and  with 
Mexico  ;  also  with  the  Atlantic  Cities,  Europe,  China,  and  the  East  Indies  ;  for  which 
they  are  provided  with  ample  facilities,  and  in  conformity  with  articles  of  association  will 
commence  operations  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next,  at  the  Banking  House  now  occupied  by 
Donohoe  Ralston  &  Co  Corner  of  Washington  and  Bsttery  Streets. 

with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  business  of  the  corporation  all  the  efficiency  and  prompti- 
tude of  a  private  baking  firm,  togather  with  the  confidential  seclusion  of  private  business 
matters  so  generally  desired,  the  immediate  management  of  its  affairs  is  committed  exclu- 
sively to  D.  0.  Mills  and  Wit.  C.  Ralston,  as  President  and  Cashier  respectivly,  to 
whom,  or  either  of  them,  the  customers  of  the  Bank  will  apply  in  all  business  matters 
The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  take  place  monthly. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  advisable  to  call  paticular  attention  to  the  following  peculiar- 
ities of  their  organizeation,  which  are  positivly  binding  on  all  of  its  mimbers: 

First.— Sales  of  its  Capital  Stock  can  be  effected  only  after  due  apprizement  by  Stock- 
holders selected  for  that  special  purpose  ;  and  the  Trustees  of  the  corporation  have,  in  all 
cases,  have  the  right  to  become  purchasers  of  the  Stock  apprised  at  the  apprisement,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  remaining  Stockholders.  This  restriction  is  printed  upon  each  Certifi- 
cate of  Stock. 

Second.— Loans  cannot  be  made  to  Stockholders,  except  upon  collaterals  other  than 
their  Shares  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  this  Bank. 

D.  0.  MILLS,  HERMAN  MICHELS, 

LOUIS  McLANE,  W.  C.  RALSTON, 

WM.  NORIS,  J-  B.  THOMAS, 

JNO.  0.  EARL.  THOS.  BELL, 

A.  J.  POPE,  J-  WHITNEY,  Jr. 

0.  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Trustees. 
San  Francisco,  July  1864. 


EXCELSI  OR 

COAL   OIL  LAMP  STORE 


J.  B.  OWENS 

NO.     10    THIRD    STREET,      SAN    FRANCIS  CO. 

Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  of  getting  genuine  standard 

KEROSENE    OIL,. 

Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  enables  up  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 
HALE'S     PATENT    IMPRC  VED     BURNER. 

B@f  A  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chimnies,  Shaa  »s,  Wicks,  etc.,  constantly 
on  band 


mitynial  Hm 


Corner  of  Bush  and  Montgomery  Street's 

SAN       FRANCISCO. 

LEWIS  LEEAND  &  Co. 

Proprietors. 

BOAED   $3  OO    JPEH  DAY. 

F.  M.  TRUEWORTHY. 

Stencil  plate  Cutter  and  Brand  Manufacturer. 
NO.  321  FRONT  STREET,  COR-  OF  COMMERCIAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MILL  PLATES  cut  in  the  most  approved  and  Ornamental   style  ;    and  names  for 
marking  Linen,  cut  in  the  shortest  notice. 

BRUSHES,  INK  &  MARKING  POTS  FOR  SALE 

^fORDERS  from  the  country,  promptly  attended  to  and  forwarded  with  the  utmost 
despatch. 


STEAMER    PETALUMA. 


On  and  after  WEDNESDAY,  December  16th,  Departure  from  Vallejo  Street 
Whrf  Daaily,  (Sundays  excepted),  at  1  P.  M. 

FOR    SAN     QUENTIN,    SAN     RAPHAEL,    SONOMA,     VIA 
LAKEVILLE,    PETALUMA,    BODEGA, 

Also,  connecting  with  Stages  for  Santa  Rosa,  Windsor,  Healdsburg,  Geyser  Springs, 
Cloverdale,  Uklah,  Little  Lake,  Long  Valley,  Alboin  River,  Big  River,  Mendocino, 
Noyo  River  Reservation  and  Port  Brag. 


fSSW&SP  The  swift  and  'favorit  steamer 

S^Sl&»  PETAI^UUIA, 

CAPTAIN  C.  M.  BAXTER,  having  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted 
with  new  boilers,  will  leave  as  above,  connecting  regularly  with  first-class  stage 
coaches,  for  all  the  above   named  places. 

RETURNING,  will    leave  Petaluma,  at  7  A.    M.     For    freight  or  passage  apply 
on   board,  or  to 

CHAS.    MINTURN,   Agt. 

Vallejo   Street  Wharf. 


J.   L.   BROOKS, 
DRAPER  A1\D  TAILOR, 

710     Montgomery    street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Jackson,  San.  Francisco. 
hi  urn 1 1 inn  i  mii — «3-e^eii  ■■       

PASCAL  LOOMIS, 

Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 

No.  617  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 

For  Rook  Illustrations,  Portraits 

CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Ships,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  Labels,  Posters' 

HEADS  OF  PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

He    has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  known  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  Full-saving  and  Com- 
fort-producing large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Stove,  for  Wood  and  Antha- 
cite  or  Bituminous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  IN  1859, 


with  JVew  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  and  by  the  addition   of 
tne  Celebrated  Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1888. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY'. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
cudnary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated- 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  and 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING-. — Ferformed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemle  the  Stewart  only  ni  appearance,  and  none  of  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peuliar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  F.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 

E'or  sale  Toy  CA-XjIBTFt  3VE.  SICKZjXSR.. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE  GROVER  &  B^KER 

SEWING  MACHINE 


stands  pre-eminently  ahead  oi  all 

others  in  every   quality   essential 

to  a  tirst-class  machine.     We  do 

^^=^rp  *rTtTiT-jUot  otter  the  American  public  any 

QEm^       I'csS^)iorei§n  testimonials  as  to  its  mer- 
its, but  the  verdict  of  American 
mechanics,  and  the  practical  nee- 
Q^Kb~  die  women   of  the  United  States, 
HljjjjWjC^who    have    at    every    State    Fair 
illiiiilllik^gi^  during    t1   ;  past  two    years 
warded  the  highest   premium  to  the   Grover  &    Baker 

ver   all  competitors,   as    the    best   iii   the    world,    performing    a   more 

itensive  variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  work  with  greater  rapidity,  on 
greater  variety  of  material,  than  any  other,  and  with  a  stronger  and 
lore  elastic  stich,  while  for  ease  of  management,  simplcity  and  durability 
he  GROVER  &  BAKER  is  unequalled. 


OFFICE 


326    MONTGOMERY    Street. 


San  Francisco. 


Gr 


EEixr 


ACK.S. 


Persons    desirous    of*  subscribing    tor  the 

ACIFIC  MONTHLY  for  the  year  commencing  witn  the  1st.,  of  either 
«pteoiber,  or  October,  and  not  feeling  able  to  pay  Gold  Coin,  can  do  so 
'ith  U.  S;  Notes,  at  the  following  rates. 


One  Copy  for  one  year, 
Two  Copies      "      " 


$5,00 
S  8,00 


By  forwarding  address,  and  the  above  subscription  in  LEGAL  TEN- 
ORS the  Magazine  will  be  regularly  mailed  to  the  person's  address. 

Ed.  "Pacific  Monthly." 


THE  NEW    ENGLAND 

FAMILY 


SEWING    MACHINE 


*"OR  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ! 

WITH 

ER,  OILER,  GFAGE,  SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 
NEEDLES,  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

it  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing  Machines 
in  the  market,  some  are,  worthless.;  but  the  reputation  of  the  "NEW 
ENGLAND,"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold  in  this  city 
and  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Family,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  ope- 
rated and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH   A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE 

consequently  will    do    HEAVIER  WORK    than   those    using   a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be  had 
for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY   MACHINE  IS   WARRANTED 

and  kept  in  order  free  of  chargre. 

STEWART  &  SHEAR,  Gen.  Agents 

No.  8  Montgomery  st.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple. 

San  Francisco. 


Of .TORE  II,  1834. 

TERMS,  $3  per  Annual;  $i  for  Six  Mouths,  iu  mlvanif 


NO.  10. 


^--».   <«!>   •»-♦ 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 757 

WOMAN'S  EXTRAVAGANCE 762 

UP  THE  HILL  A-BERRYINU 765 

LITERARY  WOMEN 766 

THE  MILITARY  POWER  OF  RUSSIA 774 

LONGING  FOR  HOME 782 

TEACHINGS  FROM  THE    PAST 784 

SOURCES  OF  METALIC  WEALTH 786 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE £?.T...797- 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  CURSE  FOR  A  NATION 797 

SHIMAH 800 

THE  BULBIFEROUS   ROMANZOVIA 808 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  A    SCHOOLMASTER 809 

EDITOR'S  TABLE  

Terms  or  Subscription  : — $3  per  annum  :    $2  for  six    months.     Send  in  your  names 
and  get  the  commencement  of  the  new  vulume. 

THE  OROTER  &  B^KEIfc 

SEWING  MACHINE 


stands  pre-eminently  ahead  of  al' 
others  in  every  quality  essential 
to  a  first-class  machine.  We  do 
not  offer  the  American  public  any 
foreign  testimonials  as  to  its  mer- 
its, but  the  verdict  of  American 
mechanics,  and  the  practical  nee- 
dle women  of  the  United  States 
who  have  at  every  State  Fai 
held  during  the  past  two  years 
awarded  the  highest   premium  to  the   Grover  &    Baker  I 

•over    all  competitors,   as    tlie    best    in   tlte    world,    performing    a  more 

.extensive  variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  work  with  greater  rapidity,  on 
a  greater  variety  of  material,  than  any  other,  and  with  a  stronger  and 
more  elastic  3tich,  while  for  ease  of  management,  simplcity  and  durability 
the  GllOVER  &  BAKER  is  unequalled. 

OFFICE 


326    MOATG03IERY    Street. 


San  Francisco. 


J.  STRATMAN, 

PIONEER  NEWSDEALER. —  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 

©CT@EER,  1864. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN.— THE   MOST   MAGNIFICENT   HOTEL 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


In  new  and  growing  cities,  people  watch  the  construction  and  completion 
of  new  and  handsome  buildings  with  pride  and  pleasure.     There  is  no  city 
in  America  that  has  grown  so  rapidly,   made  such  giant  strides   towards 
wealth,  population,  manufacturing  and  extravagance  as  San  Francisco.     Its 
streets  lengthen  out,  solidify  almost  by  magic — its  old  buildings  telling  of 
its  earliest  history  are  torn  away,  and  new  massive  structures  are  every  day 
taking  their  places.     Activity  of  the  most  intense  power  breathes  in  the 
very  air ;  life  swells  its  great  chest,  at  every   corner,  and  brings  down  the 
sand-hills  at  every  inhalation,  planting   streets,  blocks   churches,  theaters 
and  manufactories  in  the  next  breath  upon  the  leveled  soil.     Only  a  few 
years  ago  and  the  "Oriental"  was  the  pride  of  the  Hotels  of  California — 
now  like  a  brow-beaten,  struggler  for  prominence  she  falls  in  the  rear  to  be 
outdone  by  the  "Kuss"  and  "Lick".     They  glory  and  prosper  and  gather 
in  for  themselves  laurels  for  a  few  years,  and  then  springs  up  towards  the 
higher  heavens  a  mammoth  building  gorgeously  furnished  and  richly  orna- 
mented, revelling  in  its  proud  name  "The  Occidental" — :and  while  it  holds 
its  head  yet  unapproachable,  we  find  just  at  its  side,  a  new  and_magnificent 
structure,  demanding  our  warmest    praise,  and    highest   admiration  and 
claiming  for  itself  the   suggestive  name  of  "Cosmopolitan."     It  occupies 
the  former  site  of  the  "Eassette,"  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Sansome. — 
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It  is  five  stories  high  and  137$  feet  square.  The  chateau  roof  after  the 
French  architecture,  is  tastefully  ornamented  with  a  balcony  running 
around  it  of  light  iron.  From  this  balcony  the  prornenaders  can  catch  the 
rich  views  of  bay,  shore  and  city,  scattered  around  the  locality  of  our 
golden  city.  No  hotel  in  the  world  can  furnish  such  a  variety  of  the 
beautiful. 


The  elaborate  work  on  the  front  entrance  combines  skill,  taste,  art  and 
genius  in  its  finishing.  Over  the  door  in  gilt  letters,  is  the  name  of  the 
Hotel,  and  in  the  alcoves  forming  the  entrance  we  find  the  result  of  the 
master  designer,  painter  and  graincr.  The  ceilings  are  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  around  are  finished  in  four  representations  of  the  nicest  marbles. — 
The  Egyptian,  Synite,  Vermont  and  California  marbles.  The  Egyptian 
is  of  very  elaborate  finish  and  contrasts  well  with  the  delicate  veins  of  the 
Vermont  and  Synite.     The  floor  is  of  hone  stone,  of  a  rare  and  expensive 
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nature  alternating  with  squares  of  blue  mosaic.  This  gives  the  entrance  a 
rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  doors  opening  into  the  hall  are  of  solid 
oak  handsomely  carved  and  highly  polished.  As  a  protection  against  fire 
there  are  six  hydrants  with  hose  attached,  on  each  floor,  making  thirty-six 
throughout  the  house  ;  all  of  which  could  play  a  heavy  stream,  and  nearly 
deluge  the  house  in  a  few  minutes.  In  fact  the  conveniences  for  the 
guests,  and  appliances  for  conducting  the  hotel  business  are  of  the  most 
thorough  description.  The  windows  throughout  the  house  are  formed  of 
two  panes  of  glass  each,  except  the  lower  windows,  which  are  of  a  single 
pane.  They  were  ordered  from  Paris  of  the  exact  size  of  the  lower 
windows. 

OFFICE,    BAR,   BILLIARD,   AND   BARBER    ROOMS. 

The  office  is  equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  of  Hotel  use,  its  coun- 
ters are  all  of  black  walnut  and  windows  of  solid  plates  of  glass,  giving  it  a 
very  palatial  seeming.  The  Bar  is  about  half  glass,  and  the  balance,  high- 
ly decorated ;  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  frequent  such  a  place. — 
The  Barber  shop  is  below,  fitted  up  with  twelve  chairs,  elegant  mirrors 
and  a  long  tier  of  Bathing  rooms  off  from  it  towards  the  centre  of  the 
house.  The  convenience  of  this  part  of  the  house,  exceeds  any  hotel  we 
ever  visited  East  or  West. 

The  Billiard  room  is  a  large  commodious  hall,  stocked  with  six  of  Phe- 
lan's  tables  the  wood  work  being  of  California  laurel.  It  is  hung  with 
splendid  chandeliers,  and  most  tastefully  arranged.  The  chairs  are  of  the 
best  finish  and  in  the  rear  is  a  little  card  room  conveniently  and  pleasantly 
located.  Like  the  rest  of  the  apartments  it  is  abundant  with  large  and 
beautiful  windows,  which  adds  much  to  the  finished  elegance  of  a  large 
public  building. 

THE   READING  ROOM 

Fronts  on  Bush  street  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
this  floor.  All  the  literature  of  the  continent  will  be  filed  here,  and  a 
large  cabinet  will  soon  glitter  before  its  response  of  glass  to  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  this  will  be  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  specimens 
of  our  mineral  wealth,  to  which  the  miners  and  others  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute. 

In  the  basement  in  the  rear  of  the  Barber  shop  and  bath  rooms,  is  the 
Laundrj  of  the  hotel,  the  washing,  ironing,  wringing  and  drying  all  being 
done  by  steam  machinery,  one  engine  sufficing  for  the  whole  concern. — 
Cabinet  shop,  the  servant's  sleeping  hall  and  wine  cellar,  which  is  filled 
with  choicest  of  wines  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Also  rooms  for  coal 
with  a  capacity  for  100  tons  of  coal,  vegetables  and  a  large  store-room, 
which  would  do  credit  among  the  stores  outside,  on  some  of  our  principal 
streets.  Everything  is  done  with  steam  and  the  Kitchen  is  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  house,  and  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  hall 
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This  department  is  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  John  Ludin — the  help  is 
composed  of  French  and  German  servant's.  One  feature  is  noticable  in 
the  culinary  department — the  cooking  utensils  are  all  of  copper.  No  iron 
tin  or  earthern — everything  is  of  the  best  of  copper.  It  is  furnished  with 
all  the  modern  appliances,  ranges,  ovens,  steam-tables  for  keeping  the  meats 
warm,  and  a  plate  heater,  being  a  perfect  cage  of  steam  pipes,  with  shelves 
of  steam  pipes  upon  which  the  various  dishes  and  viands  can  be  heated. 

THE    DINING   ROOM 

Is  almost  a  palace ;  its  two  sides  contain  24  windows,  with  an  elaborate  mir- 
ror of  the  same  dimensions  of  the  windows  between  each  one.  This  room  is 
richly  decorated  finished  in  Synite  and  Egyptian  marbles  in  each  corner 
stands  statues,  of  four  different  nations  making  the  whole  truly  a  Cosmo- 
politan character.  This  room  contains  twenty-five  extension  tables  of  oak 
beautifully  carved  and  finished.  The  plate  is  also  of  the  latest  design, 
heavy  and  elaborate.  Glass  is  principally  Bohemian.  The  whole  set-out 
of  the  dining-room  is  elegance  complete.  The  frescoed  ceiling,  the  succes- 
sion of  mirrors,  the  marble  imitations,  give  a  gorgeous  effect  to  the  whole. 
In  the  rear  of  the  main  dining-room  is  a  smaller  one  for  private  parties, 
ladies  or  families,  where  they  can  take  their  meals  alone  and  undisturbed. 
The  smoking-room  is  over  the  main  entrance  in  front,  and  takes  in  the 
balcony.     The  windows  reach  to  the  floor. 

THE   PARLORS. 

The  parlors  front  on  both  Sansome  and  Bush  streets,  and  are  furnished 
in  the  most  elegant  and  costly  manner.  The  furniture  is  all  of  carved  rose- 
wood, covered  with  green  and  gold  damask,  embroidered  with  beautiful 
floral  designs.  The  framework  of  the  furniture  was  purchased  in  New 
York ;  the  damask  covering  was  imported  from  Paris  expressly  for  this 
house.  This  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  parlors  we  ever  witnessed.  The 
delicate  vases  standing  on  delicate  tables,  the  grace  that  seems  blended  in 
every  cord  and  tassel  and  every  fold  of  the  curtains  speaks  of  beauty,  taste, 
and  style.  The  immense  glass  windows  are  ornamented  with  lace  and 
damask  curtains  that  cost  §500  per  window.  The  floor  of  the  parlor  is 
covered  with  a  superb  Royal  Wilton  carpet,  woven  expressly  for  it;  the 
frames  of  the  furniture  are  of  pressed  rosewood,  while  the  covering  is 
beautiful  green  and  gold  crothet  hrogatelle.  The  fire-places  are  surrounded 
by  splendidly  polished  and  carved  Italian  marble,  and  are  the  subject  of 
especial  admiration.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  magnificent  painting  represent- 
ing Zephyr  Cove,  at  Lake  Bigler.  The  furnishing  of  this  parlor  alone, 
cost  the  little  sum  of  $10,000. 

GUEST   ROOMS. 

The  rooms  fronting  on  Sansome  and  Bush  streets  are  in  suites,  compris- 
ing a  parlor,  bed-room  aud  bath  room,  with  hot  and  cold  water  throughout 
the  house.     All  the  family  suits   are  furnished  with  rose-wood  furniture 
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covered  with  crimson  velvet,  an  elegant  double  wardrobe  and  etagere  ;  noth- 
ing beiDg  wanted  to  make  one  feel  perfectly  at  home.  The  centre  front 
rooms — that  is,  those  over  the  mam  entrance  on  Bush  street — are  all  heat- 
ed by  steam,  the  others  having  a  marble  mantel  and  grate,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  fire  cheerfully  blazing  can  do  so,  or  if  they  do  not  like 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  "coaling  up,"  can  take  one  of  the  steam 
heated  apartments,  and  by  simply  turning  a  little  screw  put  on  steam  suf- 
ficient to  heat  the  room  in  a  few  moments.  The  rooms  are  all  alike,  in 
style  of  furniture  from  the  first  floor  to  the  garret  is  a  succession  of  ele- 
gantly furnished  apartments,  all  fitted  up  in  the  same  style,  with  nothing 
omitted  that  is  conducive  to  comfort.  To  live  high  and  sleep  in  the  attic 
must  become  a  luxury  at  the  "Cosmopolitan,"  for  the  upper  rooms  are  the 
pleasantest  in  the  house,  as  the  view  from  them  is  not  to  be  surpassed ;  and 
then  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  is  so  gradual,  that  before  you  know  it  you  are 
in  the  topmost  story,  (which  from  the  outside  looks  so  high,)  surrounded 
with  its  tasteful  iron  fence.  In  the  rear  are  the  travelling  servants'  rooms, 
and  in  the  centre  or  body  of  the  house,  the  single  rooms  for  single  gentle- 
men, which  are  furnished  with  walnut  furniture,,  each  one  containing  a 
wardrobe,  and  everything  necessary  for  comfort.  Another  great  conven- 
ience is  a  children's  play-room,  where  they  can  go  and  romp,  cut  up  and 
make  as  much  noise  as  they  please,  without  racing  up  and  down  the  halls 
and  passage-ways,  or  in  the  parlors,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inmates. 

The  halls  are  furnished  with  same  expensive  carpeting  as  the  parlors. — 
The  stair-railings  are  of  solid  oak  and  at  the  landing  merge  off  into  some 
elegant  figure  or  structure  of  expensive  workmanship  and  handsome  design. 
The  stairs  are  very  wide,  sloping  to  perfect  ease  in  ascent  and,  seem  more 
like  inviting  one's  feet  up  the  steps,  than  impressing  us  with  dread  toper- 
form  the  ascent.  Over  a  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  various  capaci- 
ties throughout  the  building. 

The  Paintings  ornamenting  different  parts  of  the  house  deserve  comment. 
The  scene  of  the  Golden  Grate  at  sunset  is  a  rich  elaborate  life  picture  so 
true  to  nature,  so  perfect  in  its  design,  and  so  radiant  in  the  distant  color- 
ing oi  the  tints  that  make  gorgeous  our  Pacific  shores,  we  stand  lost  in  ad- 
miration. Mr.  Butman  the  artist  deserves  the  highest  compliment  for  that 
sketch.  The  scene  on  the  American  river  combines  more  of  granduer,  and 
a  more  delicate  blending  of  hues— the  snowy  feats  of  the  Sierras,  half 
twined  in  the  light-clouds  that  float  in  the  blue  sky,  the  shading  of  sombre 
hues  under  the  shadows  of  the  prices  and  along  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountain,  is  brought  out  in  natural  lines,  and  with  such  scenery,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  master-strokes  of  the  pencil  at  once.  The  picture  of  Castle 
Rock  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  is  equally  as  fine.  We  seldom  find  such  pic- 
tures in  a  hotel. 

The  hotel  is  built  and  furnished  and  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Adelphi 
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Hotel  Company,  composed  of  Simon  H.  Seymour,  John  S.  Henning  and 
Chris.  Reis.  The  first  named  was  formerly  proprietor  of  the  American 
Exchange.  Mr.  Henning  is  well  known,  more  particularly  to  Washoe  men, 
he  being  one  of  the  fortunate  men  who  first  went  to  that  country.  He 
was  among  the  first  Washoe  adventurers,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  "strike 
it  rich  in  the  lower  tunnel,"  over  in  that  country  of  alkali,  sage  brush  and 
silver.  Like  a  public  spirited  man  he  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  with  his  wealth.  Mr.  Reis  was  a  member  of  the  late  banking  firm  of 
Reynolds,  Reis  &  Co.,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  business  circles 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  establishment  as  it  now  stands,  furnished  from  top  to  bottom,  cost 
$500,000.  The  furnishing  cost  $130,000.  San  Francisco  claims  now  four 
of  the  finest  Hotels  in  the  United  States.  The  Cosmopolitan  and  the  Occi- 
dental aught  to  be  the  pride  of  every  dweller  on  the  Pacific  coast.  You 
may  go  all  over  New  York  from  the  Avenue,  to  the  Earles  and  in  the  gra- 
dation find  nothing  equalizing  in  beauty  in  richness  and  style  these  two 
Pacific  palaces.  Read  the  advertisement  of  the  Cosmopolitan  then  try  the 
house  and  see  if  this  sketch  has  any  more  than  outlined  its  conveniences 
and  beauty. 


WOMAN'S  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


BY   MRS.    M.    A.    LIVERMORE. 


At  no  period  of  our  nation's  history  have  our  people  been,  characterized 
by  such  reckless  extravagance  as  at  the  present  time.  The  press  teems 
with  solemn  warnings  on  the  subject,  which  are  as  little  heeded  as  were  the 
ravings  of  Cassandra.  Everywhere  are  pallatial  mansions  in  process  of 
erection,  costly  and  useless  furniture  for  their  decoration,  elegant  equip- 
ages which  crowd  about  the  great  stores  of  the  city,  while  their  owners  bar- 
gain within,  for  imported  jewelry,  rare  laces,  and  foreign  silks.  The  thought- 
ful remember  shudderingly,  how  a  currerjt  of  like  reckless  prodigality  set 
in  madly  towards  ruin,  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  how  the  knell 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  sounded  when  luxury  was  running  riot  in  the 
land — an<i  they  turn  away,  heart  sick,  at  the  senseless  parade  and  osten- 
tation of  the  day. 

The  public  debt,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  run  up  from  one  hun- 
dred millions  to  four  thousand  millions,  and  all  the  gold  of  the  country  is 
needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  it.  But  apparently  without  thought  or  care 
the  immense  importations  continue,  of  laces,  silks,  jewelry,  carpets,  shawls, 
satins,  velvets,  pictures,  wines  and  liquors — luxuries  which  can  easily  be 
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dispensed  with,  and  which  must  be,  and  are  paid  for,  in  gold.  So  the  ac- 
tual capital  of  the  nation  is  fast  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  seeming  of  increased  wealth,  we  are  daily  becoming  poorer.  The  un- 
paralleled depreciation  of  the  national  currency,  and  enormous  rise  of  all 
the  nescessaries  of  life,  distressing  the  poor  and  carrying  terror  to  every 
household,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  unwise  and  unpatriotic  policy,  and  the 
and  the  precursors  of  great  disaster  to  come.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  most 
obtuse  and  indifferent  to  see,  that  unless  a  change  comes  over  the  people, 
all  this  must  end  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  not  far  off. 

The  guilt  of  the  unseemly  extravagance  of  the  times,  is  laid  mainly  upon 
the  women  of  the  land.  The  spirits  of  our  first  father  is  still  extant,  and 
man  is  quite  as  ready  to  day,  as  was  his  great  progenitor,  to  plead  in  exten- 
uation of  his  sin  and  shame,  "the  woman  enticed  me,  and  I  did  eat;"  but 
in  this  instance  we  feel  that  the  charge  is  a  just  one.  The  women  of  the 
country  are  guilty  of  the  most  heartless  and  shameless  prdigality,  and  one 
would  think  the  race  of  life,  to  them,  was  to  see  who  would  outdo  her  com- 
peers, in  costly  finery  and  over-dressing.  The  opeuing  of  the  spring  fash- 
ions has  been  signalized  already  by  the  greatest  mania  for  costly  vanities  of 
dress  and  personal  adornment.  "Opening  day"  in  New  York  set  that  great 
city  all  agog,  and  we  are  told  of  fabulous  prices  that  were  paid  for  bonnets 
and  spring  wardrobes.  Ladies  of  this  city  ordered  their  spring  toggery 
thence,  without  reagrd  to  expense,  or  went  thither  to  select  it. 

Chicago  has,  of  course,  followed  New  York  "afar  off,"  and  we  have  had 
here  a  succession  of  "opening  days."  when  the  millinery  establishments 
were  blockaded  with  carriages,  and  women  went  crazy  over  "loves  of  bon- 
nets," and  feathers,  and  flowers,  and  ribbons,  and  all  other  gossamer  insig- 
nia of  female  vanity.  Scores  of  bonnets  have  been  bought  in  this  city  du- 
ring the  last  two  weeks,  for  thirty  dollars  each — and  forty,  fifty,  perhaps 
sixty,  and  seventy  dollars  during  the  same  time,  have  again  and  again  been 
paid  for  this  single  article  of  head  gear.  One  hundred  dollar  bonnets  are 
in  the  markt,  and  will  find  purchasers.  You  are  told  daily  of  Mrs.  A,  who 
has  just  bought  a  magnificent  five  hundred  dollar  cloak — of  Mrs.  B,  who 
has  bought  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  worth  of  trimming  for  a  single 
dress — of  Miss  C,  who  has  receivd  an  engagement  ring  worth  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  aud  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Everywhere,  this  insane 
passion  for  dress  and  show  obtrudes  itself  upon  you.  In  the  street,  your 
progress  is  impeded  by  the  trailing  costumes  of  women,  bedizened  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  and  jewelry,  dressed  as  only  fallen  women  dress  for 
the  promenade,  in  European  cities — in  church  this  glitter  and  gaud  and 
show   comes  in  between  you  and  your  devotions. 

And  all  the  while  the  country  is  drifting  on  to  ruin — and  the  streets 
are  filled  with  limping  soldiers,  galant  fellows  who  have  been  maimed  for 
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life,  in  the  service  of  their  country'  and  who  are  now  in  poverty  and  desti- 
tution— the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  brave  men,  whose  hones  bleach  on 
Southren  battle-fields,  are  suffering  from  semi-starvation  and  the  sorest 
distress — the  hospitals  in  this  city,  and  all  over  the  land,  are  filled  with 
wounded,  suffering,  dying  soldiers — a  wail  of  sorrow  arises  from  thousands 
of  desolate  hearthstones,  where  sit  broken  hearted  "Rachels  weeping  for 
their  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  notj"-^- 
in  Southren  dungeens  are  incarcerated  thousands  of  our  grandest  heroes, 
pinched  with  hunger,  swarming  with  vermin,  with  insufficient  clothing 
and  fires,  negleected  insulted,  tortured,  and  pining  in  the  fetid  atmosphere 
half  amilion  of  our  best  and  bravest  young  men,  "the  flower  of  the  land," 
are  in  camp  or  on  the  field,  soon  to  grapple  with  the  rebel  hosts  in  deadly 
conflict,  when,  may  God  give  us  the  victory !  since  defeat  now,  will  be 
almost  ruin — and  the  whole  nation,  North  and  South,  stands  listening  with 
bated  breath,  for  the  clash  of  the  coming  conflict,  on  which  now,  more  than 
ever,  hang  such  tremendous  issues. 

On  one  of  our  trips  to  the  hospitals  of  the  South,  we  met  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  rebel  Congress,  a  cultivated  woman,  who  had  been  bred 
in  affluence,  who  taunted  us  with  the  gorgeons  display  made  by  the  wives 
of  the  federal  officers,  then  visiting  that  locality  in  large  numbers.  "Look 
at  your  white-faced,  cold  blooded  Northern  women,"  she  said,  "how  much 
do  you  suppose  tliey  care  for  your  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ?  Do  you 
think  we,Southern  women,  would  go  flaunting  around  in  silks  and  jewelry, 
when  eignt  thousand  of  our  men  were  pining  in  hospitals,  as  eight  thou- 
sand of  yours  are  here?  No,  indeed;  we  long  since  gave  our  jewelry  for 
the  comfort  of  the  hospital,  and  if  our  men  need  the  sacrifice,  we  will 
wear  home-made  nigger  cloth,  and  eat  bread  made  of  corn  meal,  ground 
by  our  own  hands.  But  your  cold-bloocled  Northern  women,  what  do  they 
care  for  their  soldiers,  or  their  country,  or  what  would  they  do  for  it  V 

We  resented  this  insulting  speech — bnt  at  the  same  time  felt  it  was  not 
without  force.  We  felt  then  as  we  feel  now,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
consideration  to  restrain  the  heartless  and  disgusting  show  in  female  attire, 
always  extravagant  in  this  country,  it  should  be  done  from  a  decent  regard 
for  the  great  multitude  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashas,  which  this  war 
has  bereaved,  to  whom  it  has  brought  only  suffering^and  disaster — and  from 
courteous,  filial  respect  for  our  beloved,  but  stricken  mother  country,  wres- 
tling with  a  desperate  foe. 

To  us,  no  woman  is  truly  patriotic,  who  indulges  extravagantly  in  dress 
at  the  present  time.  Her  lips  may  utter  loyal  language — but  in  our  judg- 
ment she  has  sided  with  the  enemies  of  the  country.  The  foreshadowing 
financial  embarassment  of  the  Government  demands  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  which  send  gold  out  of  the  country — the  suffering,  the  agony, 
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the  jeopardy  of  the  great  war  in  which  we  are  plunged,  forbid  the  insane 
indulgence  in  dress  which  is  too  offensive — and  let  no  woman  call  herself 
loyal,  who  disregards  alike  the  mandates  of  Government,  and  the  dictates 
of  womanly  sympathy. 

Thank  heaven  !  there  are  women  who  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
need  of  the  nation  in  this  hour  of  ordeal.  They  are  first  and  foremost  in 
every  grand  effort  for  the  amelioi'ation  of  the  hospitals,  carying  comforts 
to  the  soldier's  bereaved  family,  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field, 
sending  words  of  faith,  hope  and  cheer  through  the  darkness  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  rejoicing  in  labor,  and  sacrifice,  and  self-renunciation  for  the  dear 
country's  sake.  The  great  Northwest,  outside  of  our  large  cities,  is  filled 
with  them.  x\mong  their  sisters  of  gayer  plumage,  they  might,  perhaps, 
stand  unnoticed  by  the  world — but  He,  "who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  will 
reckon  them,  "when  He  maketh  up  His  jewels,/ 


UP  THE   HILL  A-BERRYING. 


BY  LUELLA  CLARK. 


On  a  sunny  summer  morning, 

Early  as  the  dew  was  dry, 
Up  the  hill  I  went  a-berrying : 

Need  I  tell  you — tell  you  why  ? 
Farmer  Davis  had  a  daughter : 

And  it  happened  that  I  knew, 
On  such  sunny  mornings,  Jenny 

Up  the  hill  went  berrying,  too. 

Lonely  work  is  picking  berries, 

So  I  joined  her  on  the  hill; 
"Jenny,  dear,"  said  I,  "your  basket's 

Quite  too  large  for  one  to  fill." 
So  we  staid — we  two — to  fill  it, 

Jenuy  talking — I  was  still — 
Leading  where  the  way  was  steepest : 

Picking  berries  up  the  hill. 

"This  is  up-hill  work,"  said  Jenny  : 

"So  is  life,"  said  I :  "shall  we, 
Climb  it,  each  alone,  or,  Jenny, 

Will  you  come  and  climb  with  me  V 
Redder  than  the  blushing  berries, 

Jenny's  cheeks  a  moment  grew; 
While  without  delay,  she  answered, 

"I  will  come  and  climb  with  you  \" 


LITERARY  WOMEN. 


BY   FANNY  GREEN    M'DOUGAL. 


The  time  is  going  by  when  a  woman  who  is  distinguished  for  mental 
acquisitions  and  endowments  shall  be  either  considered  as  an  object  of  vul- 
gar and  stupid  wonder  on  the  one  hand  or  of  unjust  and  wanton  detraction 
on  the  other.  Of  this  tendency  to  reformation  there  are  two  principal  rea- 
sons. The  first  will  be  found  in  the  favorable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  literary  women  themselves  and  the  other  is  the  natural 
growth  and  progress  of  the  age. 

In  earlier  times  a  literary  woman  was  so  great  a  novelty  that  unless  she 
had  an  order  of  genius  so  high  that  it  absolutely  raises  her  above  one  of  the 
most  besetting  of  human  weaknesses  she  was  very  strongly  tempted  to  as- 
sume airs  on  the  ground  of  her  rare  gifts  and  the  homage  that  was  con- 
stantly offered  to  her  variety  tended  to  multiply  and  exaggerate  the  little 
affectations  which  were  alike  unworthy  the  intelligent  human  being  and 
the  true  woman.  But  the  novelty  of  the  character  wore  off  in  the  increas- 
ing competition  of  modern  times.  Woman  has  been  thrown  back  upon  her 
own  intrinsic  merits  and  hence  she  has  been  obliged  in  a  degree — though 
not  yet  wholly  to  take  the  position  of  an  intellectual  being  in  whose  mental 
and  moral  development  the  circumstance  of  sex  has  not  been  allowed  to 
interfere.  Those  results  have  partially  taken  place  ;  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done. 

Even  now  you  hear  the  remark  made  that  intellectual  scientific  or  liter- 
ary women  are  never  domestic.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  very  near  the 
root  if  it  does  include  the  whole  root  of  the  difficulty — intelligent  men — 
men  of  learning,  intellect,  genius,  seldom  seek  in  a  wife  companionship  for 
their  highest  thoughts,  feelings  and  affections.  They  seek  rather  to  orna- 
ment their  homes  with  a  beautiful  toy,  a  plaything,  or  at  the  best  a  crea- 
ture of  only  partial  development.  She  must  have  a  soft  and  gentle  hand 
to  lay  with  its  cooling  power  on  the  scholar's  hot  and  throbbing  brow,  a 
sweet  musical  voice  to  sooth  him  when  he  is  sick  to  cheer  him  when  he 
is  sad  and  she  must  possess  all  the  various  attractions  to  charm  and  fas- 
cinate him  at  all  times  with  her  delicate  and  bewitching  ministries. — 
She  is  moreover  the  bearer  and  possibly  the  nurse  of  his  children  the 
superintendent  of  his  wardrobe,  the  head  of  his  table,  the  hostess  of  his 
guests  and  the  sharer  of  his  outside  fortune  whether  good  or  ill.  But  if 
he   would  have  companionship  in  its   most  exalted  phases  he  goes  to  the 
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office  of  some  male  friend,  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  the  library  of  the 
scholar,  to  the  club-room,  or  to  the  boudoir  of  some  distinguished  woman 
while  the  fair  being  at  home  as  if  half  conscious  of  her  neglect  and 
sometimes  wholly  and  painfully  conscious  of  it,  pines  for  admittance  to 
the  inner  sanctuary  which  to  her  must  remain  forever  sealed.  And  yet — 
could  she  only  be  taught  the  way — could  she  only  have  known  even  that 
there  was  such  a  kingdom  how  gladly,  how  certainly  would  she  have  won 
the  sceptre  and  the  crown  and  have  sat  a  throned  queen  in  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  place  of  her  husband's  affections.  But  she  was  deceived  in 
the  very  onset.  Father,  mother,  friends,  society,  all  contributed  to  the 
grand  mistake  of  her  life  by  which  she  was  led  to  become  a  fine  lady  in- 
stead of  a  self-noised,  earnest,  true  woman.  She  has  mistaken  the  super- 
cial,  for  the  intrinsic,  the  tinsel  for  fine  gold  the  poor  stained  glass  for  dia- 
monds ;  and  when  it  is  apparently  too  late  to  retrace  her  steps  she  sees  her 
error  and  finds  that  her  empire  is  more  than  divided.  With  the  eyes  of  an 
houri  the  voice  of  a  seraph  the  heart  of  an  angel  the  devotion  of  a  martyr, 
she  feels  that  there  is  a  holy  of  holies  in  her  husband's  nature  where  with 
all  these  gifts  she  may  never  enter. 

All  this  is  wrong  for  the  unity  which  should  be  the  first  and  distinctive 
feature  of  marriage  is  destroyed;  for  a  pre-eminently  intellectual  being 
must  feel  a  closer  unity  with  one  who  can  appreciate  analyze  and  share  all 
his  highest  mental  emotions  than  with  one  who  can  merely  administer  to 
his  physical  comiort,  who  stimulates  and  gratifies  his  passions.  But  women 
are  not  wholly  to  blame  in  this  matter.  By  the  way  nature  and  position  of 
woman  not  less  than  by  the  imperative  laws  of  society  she  must  be  the  at- 
tracting party.  She  must  win  and  please  the  other  sex  for  only  in  pleas- 
ing can  she  exert  her  full  power  which  is  essentially  sympathetic  and  must 
therefore  be  reciprocal.  She  will  as  a  general  thing  be  what  she  finds 
most  attractive  to  the  other  sex  and  nothing  more.  Hence  it  is  very  clear 
that  if  intellectual  and  intelligent  men  do  not  seek  companionship  in  their 
wives  they  will  not  have  it  and  by  the  same  rule  if  they  do  they  will;  for 
the  supply  in  all  relations  of  exchange  will  always  have  a  certain  corres- 
pondence with  the  demand. 

Then  let  this  false  and  unnatural  prejudice  againsnt  learned  or  literary 
women  be  cast  back  into  the  old  Past  where  it  belongs.  It  is  behind  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  age  and  is  a  shameful  blot  on  the  more  advanced  por- 
tion of  it.  It  has  become  a  proverb  that  great  men's  children,  with  all 
their  superior  advantages  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity.  This  was  not  be- 
cause they  had  not  intellectual  mothers.  Here  let  it  be  observed  that  a 
highly  developed  mother  will  endow  the  children  with  her  own  organism 
whatever  the  father  may  be ;  but  the  reverse  does  not  occur.  The  power  of 
the  mother  marks  and  determines  the  character  of  the  offspring.  Let  in- 
telligent men  seek  for  companions  in  the  other  sex  not  of  the  heart  alone 
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but  of  the  mind  also  and  there  anomalies  would  soon  cease  to  appear. — Let 
them  remember  that  woman  has  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  and 
moral  nature  and  that  she  must  suffer  in  default  ot  its  proper  development, 
culture  and  exercise  in  precisely  the  same  degree  as  man.  Let  them  bear 
in  mind  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  truth  that  unless  all  the  elements  of  her 
whole  being  have  attained  to  their  full  strength  and  their  habitual  and  har- 
monious exercise  she  can  neither  reach  her  true  place  in  the  human  scale, 
nor  attain  to  the  occupation  of  her  truly  appropriate  sphere,  as  companion 
and  co-worker  with  man  in  the  highest  and  strongest  sense  in  which  the 
terms  can  be  used. 

But  let  us  more  definitely  consider  the  objections  which  are  commonly 
brought  against  a  high  order  of  intellect  science  or  genius  in  woman.  It 
has  been  said  that  learning  and  literary  pursuits  unfit  a  woman  for  the 
common  and  essential  duties  of  domestic  life ;  therefore  some  discourage 
their  cultivation  on  this  ground  while  others  say  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  g  mius  being  acted  ou  by  strong  and  deviating  forces  to  fly  off  at  a  tan- 
gent from  the  true  orbit  of  woman.  There  is  some  show  of  truth  in  this 
and  yet  I  believe  that  the  tendency  to  leave  positive  duties  is  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  character  of  genius  itself  but  an  accident  or  weak- 
ness wholly  apart  from  it.  In  support  of  this  opinion  Miss  Sedgewick 
has  spoken  very  forcibly  in  her  excellent  work  of  "Live  and  let  Live." 

Other  things  being  equal  says  Miss  Sedgewick  the  woman  of  the  highest 
mental  endowment  will  be  the  best  housekeeper  ;  for  housewifery,  domes- 
tic economy  is  a  science  that  brings  into  active  operation  the  qualities  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  graces  of  the  heart.  A  quick  perception,  judge- 
ment, discrimination,  order,  are  high  attributes  of  mind  and  are  all  in  daily 
exercise  in  the  well-ordering  of  a  family.  If  a  sensible  woman — an  intel- 
lectual woman — a  woman  of  genius — is  not  a  good  housewife,  it  is  not  be- 
cause she  is  all  or  either  of  these;  but  because  there  is  some  deficiency  in 
her  character  or  some  omission  of  duty  which  should  make  her  very  humble, 
instead  of  her  indulging  any  secret  self-complacency  on  account  of  a  certain 
superiority  which  only  aggravates  her  fault." 

This  I  believe  is  not  only  true  in  theory  but  possible  in  practice.  But 
there  is  one  fact,  that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  making  these  estimates. 
One  person  cannot  possibly  do  all  things  at  the  same  time.  This  may  be 
made  more  clear  by  an  illustration.  It  is  well  known  that  many  women 
support  themselves  and  sometimes  their  families,  by  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  It  may  very  porbably  be  that  the  amount  of  her  earnings  will 
not  justify  the  expense  of  keeping  a  servant  and  she  is  obliged  to  attend  us 
far  as  she  is  able  to  the  hand  work  which  is  necessary  in  every  family. — 
Now  to  expect  that  she  is  to  supply  not  only  the  means  of  subsistance  but 
that  she  is  to  have  every  arrangement  of  her  family  regulated  by  the  same 
order  upon  which  they  pride  themselves  who  are  patten  house-keepers  only 
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because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  and  can  do  nothing  else  is  a  sheer  ab- 
surdity. There  will  be  frequent  interruptions  to  all  her  laws  and  plans  of 
order  by  the  necessities  which  are  continually  obtruding  themselves — and 
not  because  she  could  not  in  the  single  details  do  better  but  simply  be- 
cause she  cannot  do  all  things  the  inferior  yields  to  the  superior  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger  power. 

And  again  the  domestic  capabilities  of  distinguished  females  being  com- 
mon attributes  which  they  share  with  all  sober-minded  women  would  not 
project  because  they  are  the  least  striking  and  noticable  features  about 
them;  and  hence  by  the  outside  world  they  are  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
A  single  instance  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  union  of 
powers;  and  though  many  might  be  furnished  and  some  of  them  taken 
from  our  midst,  I  will  only  adduce  a  few. 

The  unfortunate  Madame  Roland  was  a  signal  instance.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  who  have  ever  lived.  She  had  genius  ot  a 
very  high  order  and  acquirements  such  as  few  men  could  boast ;  but  with 
her  husband  she  became  attached  to  the  Republican  party  or  Girondists, 
during  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  this  party  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  insatiate  Robespierre.  While  confined  in  the  Bastile 
she  wrote  her  Memoirs  in  which  she  speaks  thus  of  herself : 

"The  same  child  who  read  systematic  works  who  could  explain  the  cir- 
cles of  the  celestial  sphere,  handle  the  pencil  and  graver  and  who  at  eight 
years  of  age  was  the  best  dancer  at  their  youthful  parties,  was  frequently 
called  into  the  kitchen  to  make  an  omelet,  pick  herbs  or  skin  the  pot." 

And  again  she  says  "that  this  miscellaneous  kind  of  education  undoubt- 
edly prepared  her  for  the  eventful  and  trying  changes  of  her  subsequent 
life.  Roland  himself  was  a  profound  scholar  and  his  wife  became  his 
copyist  and  corrector  of  the  press  ;  and  though  herself  far  surpassing  him 
in  the  brilliancy  and  originality  of  her  genius  she  was  content  to  fill  these 
merely  mechanical  offices  at  which  she  even  seems  surprised  herself,  and 
imputes  it  to  a  miracle  wrought  by  her  affections. 

At  one  period  they  stood  at  the  desk  together  nearly  the  whole  day  and 
all  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  was  an  occasional  ramble  out  of  town  to 
study  Botany.  At  another  time  their  recreation  was  in  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Natural  History.  Madame  Roland  was  indeed  a  most  exem- 
plary woman  in  every  relation  of  life.  At  one  time  she  describes  her  daily 
habits  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  thus  : 

"You  ask  me  how  I  pass  my  time.  On  rising  [  busy  myself  with  my 
child  and  my  husband  I  get  breakfast  for  both,  hear  the  little  one  read, 
and  then  leave  them  together  in  the  study,  while  I  go  and  enquire  into  the 
household  affairs,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar.  The  fruit,  the  wine,  the 
linen,  and  other  details  contribute  to  my  daily  stock  of  cares.  If  I  have 
any  time  left,  I  pass  it  in  the  study  with  my  husband  in  the  literary  labors 
I  have  always  been    ccustomed  to  share  with  him." 
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We  find  two  other  illustrious  examples  in  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  who  were  both  cotemporary  with  Hannah  Moore.  The  first 
was  not  only  a  poetess  but  she  understood  nine  languages  among  which 
were  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  Elizabeth  Smith  had  a  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  with  much  poetical  talent. 
She  understood  ten  languages  embracing  the  most  obtuse  as  the  Syrian, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Greek  and  Hebrew  And  yet  Hannah  Moore  on  the  au- 
thority of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  tells  us  that  these  ladies  acquire- 
ments which  would  have  been  distinguished  in  a  university,  were  meekly 
softened  and  beautifully  shaded,  by  the  gentle  exertion  of  every  domestic 
virtue,  by  the  unafiected  exercise  of  every  feminine  employment. 
.  Need  I  say  more  to  show  that  the  common  prejudice  against  scientific 
or  literary  women  is  wholly  unfounded  ?  Let  us  seek  to  multiply  such 
instances  and  the  prejudice  like  all  other  prejudices  will  yield  to  the 
steady  advance  of  Truth.  Have  we  not  too,  In  this  country  a  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney  who  if  she  had  not  higher  distinctions  would  be  celebrated  as  a 
perfect  archetype  of  the  true  domestic  woman !  Have  we  not  also  a 
Sarah  Grimke  and  Angelina  Weld  who  have  carried  into  the  shade  of 
domestic  privacy,  acquirements  which  would  be  brilliant  any  where  but 
which  now  shed  their  graces  upon  the  most  common  and  humble  toils. 

Men  who  exclaim  the  most  loudly  against  literary  women  allow  the 
sex  unbridled  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  requiring  in  them  only 
sufficient  intellect  to  digest  the  fictions  of  a  romance.  But  if  pleasure 
is  an  essential  stimulant  in  the  female  mind  we  can  obtain  it  free  from 
all  impurity  and  grossness  in  the  beautiful  revelations  of  truth  and 
science. 

Thompson  says  in  recommending  the  study  of  Botany  to  the  ladies ; 
we  shall  be  told  ef  the  danger  of  producing  literary  women ;  of  having 
wives  who  would  leave  the  management  of  their  houses  to  peruse  the 
pages  of  the  philosophers,  and  be  solving  a  mathematical  problem  when 
they  ought  to  be  making  a  custard.  We  shall  be  told  that  learned  wo- 
men are  insupportable,  and  use  their  acquirements,  as  they  do  their  au- 
thority, to  make  them  weapons  of  oppression,  rather  than  instruments 
of  happiness.  But  a  female  parant  and  a  woman  with  a  well-informed, 
liberal  mind,  are  two  different  beings — "a  distinction,  let  it  be  observed 
in'passing,  which  many  either  will  not,  or  cannot  make. 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  our  favor.  "The 
fragile  nature  of  female  friendships;"  says  Mrs.  B.,  "and  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies that  break  out  in  the  ball-room,  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  jest  of  mankind.  Trifles  light  as  air,  will  necessarily  excite  not 
only  the  jealousy,  but  the  envy,  of  those  who  think  only  of  trifles. — 
Give  them  employment  for  their  thoughts  ;   give  them   a  noble  spirit  of 
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emmulation,  and  they  will  become  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  safer 
companions  for  each  other."  Let  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  much 
afraid  of  literary  wives,  look  to  it  that  they  do  not  get  dissipated  ones. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  once  more  call  your  at- 
tention to  Madame  Roland,  because  the  great  mental  strength  which  a 
habit  of  severe  study  imparts,  is  well  exemplified  in  her;  and  conse- 
quently the  importance  of  female  scholarship,  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

After  having  been  educated  in  opulence,  Madame  Roland  was,  by  the 
dissipation  of  her  father,  reduced  to  the  pittance  of  500  livres,  or  about 
100  dollars  a  year.  With  a  magnanimity  of  which  few  are  capable,  she 
gave  up  to  her  father's  creditors  valuable  plate,  which  belonged  to  her, 
in  her  own  right,  and  determined  at  once,  to  restrict  her  expenses  to  her 
income.  She  hired  a  small  apartment  in  a  convent.  Her  fare  became 
"changes  of  potatoes,  rice  and  beans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  a  little 
butter."  She  went  out  onlv  twice  a  week,  to  visit  her  aged  friends,  and 
once  to  her  father's  to  look  over  his  linen,  and  take  away  what  needed 
mending.  It  was  winter ;  she  lodged  near  the  sky,  under  a  roof  of  snow ; 
and  she  had  no  companions  but  her  books. 

Speaking  of  this  period,  she  says ;  "I  studied  my  heart  against 

ADVERSITY,  AND  AVENGED  MYSELF  ON  FaTE  BY  DESERVING  THE  HAPPI- 
NESS IT  DID  NOT  BESTOW." 

A  nobler  sentiment  than  this  was  never  uttered  by  a  human  being. — 
It  contains  the  essence  of  all  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  all  religion ;  and  it 
was  whispered  by  the  angel,  that  sat  in  the  stricken  heart  of  the  woman, 
nursing  strength  for  severer  trial,  and  patiently  weaving  itself  wings  for 
Heaven.  And  in  every  subsequent  struggle  of  her  eventful  life,  the 
same  marked  philosophy  of  temper  distinguished  this  amiable  woman. — 
Think  ye,  if  her  days  had  been  passed  in  fashionable  drawing  rooms,  that 
her  strength,  even  to  the  hour  of  her  awful  and  violent  death,  would  have 
been  profound  and  unwavering  as  it  proved  to  be  ? 

Let  us,  then,  pay  less  attention  to  superfluous  external  decoration,  seek- 
ing rather  that  "inward  adorning  of  the  mind,"  that  gives  to  woman  her 
true  beauty  and  that  intellectual  vigor,  which  imparts  her  real  strength. 
Let  us  never  fling  the  guantlet  at  the  foot  of  man,  and  battle  in  person, 
or  directly,  for  our  rights,  or  our  capabilities ;  but  let  us  begin  to  educate 
ourselves,  and  our  daughters,  so  as  to  convince  the  better  part  of  men  that 
we  not  only  know  our  rights;  but  are  capable  of  sustaining  the  slandered 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  sex;  and  we  shall  not  want  champions 
though  we  never  lift  a  hand — we  shall  not  want  advocates  though  we  nev- 
er utter  a  word.  Let  woman  be  educated  universally  as  she  ought  to  be, 
truthfully,  thoroughly,  severely.  Let  all  her  physical,  mental  and  moral 
powers  be  developed  in  their  full  vigor,  and  in  harmonious  proportion  ;  and 
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her  Eights  would  be  established  on  a  basis,  -which  can  never  be  shaken, 
while  the  foundations  of  the  earth  shall  stand. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  to  discuss  tae  various  civil,  legal  and  social 
disabilities,  under  which  women  labor;  for  I  believe  that  these,  also,  are 
among  the  features  of  the  Past,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  But  a 
wrong  motive  is  still  left  at  the  root  of  female  education  Let  this  be  cor- 
rected and  elevated,  and  the  difficulties  of  which  we  complain  can  exist 
no  longer,  though  at  present  they  are  quite  deplorable.  The  same  motive 
that  softens  down  the  graces  and  the  smiles  of  our  young  ladies,  into  a 
burlesque  of  all  that  is  natural,  bends  the  knee  of  the  bright-eyed  Geor- 
gian in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  and  points  to  the  timid  glances  of  the 
fair  Caucassian;  and  I  know  not  that  the  principle  has  higher  dignity  here 
than  there.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  neither  condemn  the  wish  to 
please,  nor  quarrel  with  the  art,  or  power  of  pleasing ;  for  both  are  natural, 
and  therefore  right.  I  would  only  modify,  and  hold  them  in  healthful 
control. 

However  much  we  are  restricted,  we  can  according  to  Our  individual  ca- 
pabilities, degree  of  light  and  means  of  progress,  think  and  act,  at  least 
with  the  mental  and  moral  dignity  of  rational  and  accountable  beings. — 
"We  can  teach  our  daughters  to  be  self-dependant  ;  and  then  they  will 
not  fly  to  marriage  from  any  of  the  baser  motives,  which  now  too  frequent- 
ly bring  the  sexes  together,  in  a  relation  which  is  any  thing  rather  than 
the  true  and  holy  union,  which  is  properly  called  marriage  ;  and  in  this 
we  touch  the  basis  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  when  we  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  by  the 
production  of  bright  examples,  sensible  and  intelligent  men,  will  general- 
ly assist  and  encourage  us  in  this  grand  effort  of  self-improvement.  Let 
us  not  waste  time  then,  by  idly  talking  of  our  Rights  or  our  Powers,  but 
put  the  whole  matter  directly  to  the  testing  process,  by  commencing,  each 
one  of  us,  the  work  of  self-elevation. 

It  is  a  mortifying  truth — and  yet  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  women,  as  a 
body,  are  not  prepared  for  jurisdiction  in  any  very  extensive  Rights,  even 
if  they  had  them.  With  their  physical  strength  enfeebled;  their  intellec- 
tual capabilities  inert,  or  ill-directed  their  moral  powers  blunted  by  a  ruin- 
ous system  of  education,  which  makes  the  ability  to  please  the  other  sex 
the  paramount  obligation,  what  can  be  expected  of  them,  but  that  they 
should  be  as  they  are,  "children  of  a  larger  growth  V 

It  is  truly  said,  "Mind  is  made  for  dominion  •"  and  as  truly  may  it  be 
said  that  Mind,  will  have  dominion.  I  repeat,  then,  let  woman  be  edu- 
cated, as  generally — as  thoroughly — as  severely  as  the  other  sex  ;•  and  in 
the  natural  and  inevitable  course  of  things  she  will  be  invested  with  all  her 
rights,  which  are  in  themselves  inviolable,  and  attain  to  her  true  position 
as  an  equal  sharer  of  the  Throne. 


THE  MILITARY  POWER  OF  RUSSIA. 


BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  C.  W.  TOLLES,  A.  Q.  M. 


Properly  to  estimate  the  military  ability  of  any  Power,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  not  only  its  armed  force,  but  all  the  general  characteristics  of 
its  national  life.  An  effective  military  organization  is  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  constituents  harmoniously  combined.  To  produce  it,  a  nation 
must  be  homogeneous  either  in  race  or  interest,  patriotic,  and  animated  by 
a  uniform  idea  of  its  destiny.  The  Government  must  be  en  rapport  with 
the  people,  and  secure  from  insurrectionary  disturbances.  There  must  be 
an  educated  class,  from  which  officers  can  be  selected.  The  material  re- 
sources of  the  country  must  be  adequate,  or  its  commerce  must  supply  the 
means  for  accumulating  the  munitions  of  warfare.  Its  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive abilities  must  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development.  A  cursory 
examination  of  the  condition  of  Russia  on  these  points  will  convince  us 
that  it  possesses  all  the  necessary  elements  of  military  greatness.  The 
only  disturbing  component  in  its  organization  has  been  the  condition  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  from  an  announcement  in  late  European  intelligence,  we  are 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  disorders  prevailing  in  that  country  will  be  pacified 
by  an  important  measure  about  to  be  adopted.  It  is  stated  that  Russia  has 
decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  Polish  serfs  and  intends  to  render  them 
independent  of  the  nobles.  This  is  not  the  first  attempt  of  Rusia  to  reform 
Poland  by  a  policy  of  liberal  government  and  efforts  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people ;  but  hitherto  her  designs  have  been  thwarted  by  tha 
numerous  insurrections.  Now,  it  would  seem,  she  has  determined  to  exe- 
cute vigorously  the  same  radical  measure  of  improvement  so  successfully 
introduced  within  her  own  proper  domain. 

The  chief  curse  of  Poland,  while  it  existed  as  an  independent  nation, 
was  the  immense  number  of  the  noble  classes,  their  constant  factions,  their 
inveterate  hostility  to  reform,  and  their  entire  separation  from  the  interests 
of  the  people, — or  rather  of  the  serfs ;  for  properly  speaking,  there  was  no 
Polish  people,  but  only  a  race  of  oppressed  bondsmen  subject  to  the  nobles. 
Too  jealous  of  each  other  to  permit  a  new  royal  family  to  be  created  from 
\  their  own  ranks,  when  the  old  Polish  line  of  kings  became  extinct,  the  no- 
Ibles  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  electing  foreign  potentates  for  their  mon- 
iarchs,  then  fomented  opposition  to  the  authority  thus  instituted,  and  kept 
(the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  constant   anarchy.     Finally,  a  great  faction  be- 
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came  devoted  to  Russia,  appealed  to  it  for  assistance  in  electing  their  can- 
didate to  the  throne,  and,  by  their  desire,  the  Empire  of  the  Czars  was 
first  induced  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  distracted  country, — an  in- 
tervention which  the  progress  of  events  converted  into  conquest.  The 
measure  now  adopted  by  Russia  will  accomplish  more  for  the  elevation  of 
the  country  than  a  successful  insurrection. 

Obtaining  our  ideas  chiefly  from  English  and  French  writers,  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  misinformed  in  relation  to 
the  whole  internal  structure  of  the  Russian  Empire,  its  aims  and  its  enor- 
mous capacities  for  future  development.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider its  government  as  a  most  absolute  despotism,  supported  only  by  the 
army,  and  exercised  over  a  half-barbarous  and  unwilling  people  purposely 
kept  in  profound  ignorance.  These  are  altogether  mistaken  opinions.  The 
government  has  the  patriarchal  characteristics  so  congenial  to  Oriental 
tastes.  It  is  an  absolutism,  but  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  people,  which 
is  in  sympathy  with  them  and  provides  for  their  ncesesities.  Communal 
freedom  exists  in  many  of  the  details  of  municipal  affairs,  and,  since 
the  recent  changes,  additional  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  self-gov- 
ernment have  been  conferred  on  tbe  people.  The  latter  are  most  en- 
thusiastically patriotic, — devoted  to  the  Czar,  to  their  church,  and  their 
country.  A  well  informed  writer  says,  "Their  country,  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Holy  Russia,  the  people  fraternally  united  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Czar,  the  communion  of  faith,  the  ancient  and  sacred  monuments 
of  the  realm,  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers, — all  form  a  whole  which  ex- 
cites and  enraptures  the  mind  of  the  Russian.  They  consider  their  coun- 
try as  a  sort  of  kinsmanship,  to  which  they  address  the  terras  of  familliar 
endearment.  God,  the  Czar,  and  the  priest  are  all  called  father,  the  Church 
is  their  mother,  and  the  Empire  is  always  called  Holy  Mother  Russia." 

With  such  feelings  among  the  people,  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that 
the  representations  given  by  English  writers  concerning  the  internaf  condi- 
tion of  the  empire  are  altogether  deceptive.  Instead  of  tyranical  absolut- 
ism, there  is  adaptation  to  the  people;  instead  of  compulsory  submission, 
there  is  devotion. 

Whoever  has  forced  himself  to  struggle  through  the  tedious  volume  of 
Kinglake  on  the  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  will  recollect  that  the  im- 
pression there  given,  with  a  tiresome  redundancy  of  language,  is  that  the 
late  Czar,  animated  by  his  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey  and  determined  on 
conquest,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  engage  the  people  in  his  merely  politi- 
cal designs,  by  exciting  them  to  a  religious  crusade.  The  Czar  and  the 
people  are  represented  as  two  distinct  and  unsympathizing  parties.  Other 
writers  also  speak  of  the  Russian  Empire  as  an  unorganized  mass  of  hete- 
rogeneous nationalities.  But  the  truth  is,  that  although  there  are  many 
races  within  the  vast  domain  of  Russia,  her  controlling  policy  is  of  a  uni- 
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form  character,  has  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  no  more  dis- 
cordance exists  than  in  any  other  nation.  A  book  published  in  1856,  by 
a  writer  familiar  with  Russia,  says,  "the  native  Russian  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire  that  the  native  Americans  do 
to  the  other  population  of  the  United  States.  The  active,  energetic,  'push- 
ing' man  everywhere  in  the  country  is  the  native  Russian.  For  him  oth- 
ers make  room.  The  Russian  may  properly  be  called  the  Yankee  of  the 
East.  By  no  means  exhibiting  now  the  lofty  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  there  is  yet  in  him  a  true  life,  whose  power  and  destiny  cannot,  as 
yet,  be  accurately  measured.  One  might  unite  an  American  idiom  with  a 
Russian  phrase,  and  say  that  the  Russian  is  'bound' to  'find  out  something.' 
The  man  whom  Americans  call 'shiftless'  the  Russians  describe  as  'one  who 
can  find  nothing  out.'  " 

Semi-barbarism  is  also  charged  against  the  Russians.  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
his  "History  of  English  Civilization,"  contends  that  as  civilization  ad- 
vances war  will  decrease,  and  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  Crimean  War, 
"The  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is,  that 
it  was  produced  not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civilized  countries,  but 
by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  two  most  barbarous  monarchs 
now  remaining  in  Europe.  *  *  *  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities 
between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is 
at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized,  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  a  dislike  to 
war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellectual  people."  What  would 
Mr.  Buckle  say  in  regard  to  his  theory  were  he  now  alive  and  could  see  one 
of  the  greatest  wars  of  the  world's  history  raging  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  United  States  ?  Would  he  call  us,  also,  powerful  but  uncivilized  ? 
What  would  he  say  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  imbroglia,and  to  the  gather- 
ing premonitions  of  a  great  European  struggle  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Russia  has  not  yet  generally  attained  the 
average  height  of  European  civilization ;  but  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  country  is  in  favor  of  education  and  internal  improvement.  If  by 
scratching  a  Russian  we  still  find  a  Cossack  under  the  skin,  to  use  Napo- 
leon's expression,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  efforts  are  being  constantly  made 
to  slough  off  the  Tartar  cuticle.  The  book  already  quoted  states  that  some 
years  previous  to  its  publication  there  were  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  pupils  in  the  army  and  navy  schools  alone ;  there  were  besides 
in  other  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  War  Department,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand  pupils.  The  writer  says,  "The  whole  of  Russia  is  di- 
vided into  university  districts,  with  a  district  university  in  each,  with  sub- 
ordinate schools  attached,  and  at  the  head  of  them  all  is  the  national  system, 
which,  when  fully  carried  out,  will  make  the  means  of  education  universal 
in  Russia."     We  will  quote  further  from  this  author  some  interesting  de- 
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tails  in  reference  to  military  and  general  education,  which  also  incidentally 
afford  information  concerning  the  industrial  advancement  and  material  re- 
sources of  Russia. 

The  system  of  Russian  fortifications  by  which  the  empire  is  defended  is 
separated  into  ten  distinct  divisions.  In  the  old  Michaeloff  Palace,  now 
the  school  of  engineers,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  a  separate  hall  is  allotted  to 
each  of  these  divisions,  in  which  is  collected  whatever  can  illustate  the 
character  of  the  district  which  the  hall  represents  and  the  fortifications 
which  it  contains.  Here,  for  inspection  and  study,  are  plans,  general  and 
in  detail,  of  all  the  fortifications  of  the  empire,  arranged  according  to  their 
territorial  divisions,  and  not  only  of  all  the  fortresses,  but  of  all  that  have 
been  projected  and  are  yet  unfinished;  and  each  particular  fortress  has  a 
department  by  itself,  in  which  are  collected  specimens  of  the  materials  used 
or  to  be  employed  in  its  construction,  including  bricks,  and  kinds  of  earth 
and  descriptions  of  stone  which  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that 
each  pupil  has  in  this  way  a  local  education  in  addition  to  his  general  sci- 
entific training.  Here,  also,  as  subjects  for  study,  are  accurate  models,  in 
wood  and  clay,  of  every  forcification  in  Russia,  presenting  each  with  perfect 
exactness,  so  that  not  a  single  object,  even  to  a  tree,  is  omitted.  By  such 
means  the  study  of  the  defences  of  each  fortification,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  attacked,  may  be  conned  as  perfectly  as  if  on  the  spot, 
and  every  cadet  when  he  graduates  is  prepared  for  any  post  in  the  country, 
understanding  beforehand  all  the  local  characteristics  of  the  station  to  which 
he  is  appointed, 

It  is  strongly  significant  of  the  traditional  policy  and  prevailing  feelings 
of  the  nation  that  here  also  is  a  perfect  and  most  minute  plan  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Constantinople;  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  every  fea- 
ture, are  presented,  together  with  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  Straits, 
so  that  every  young  Russian  officer  studies  the  nature  of  an  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople in  addition  to  his  general  preparation  for  war. 

A  single  fact  ia  sufficient  to  show  the  practical  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  naval  schools  :  the  senior  class  of  cadets  annually  take  to  pieces 
and  rebuild  a  large  model  of  an  American  frigate.  The  instruction  in  these 
schools  embraces  the  higher  mathematics,  and  their  application  to  military 
and  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  drawing  in  all  its  departments,  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  construction  of  fortresses  and  ships,  with 
modern  languages,  history,  and  general  literature. 

The  children  of  soldiers,  and  especially  orphan  children,  are  particular- 
ly cared  for  by  the  Government,  placed  in  schools,  and  educated  for  the 
army.  At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  the  Miner's  School.  It  occupies  a  mag- 
nificent building,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  pupils  are  constantly 
studying,  under  competent  professors,  with  every  facility  for  obtaining  an 
education  having  great  breadth  and  thoroughness.     In  this  institution  the 
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pupil  spends  eight  years;  and  then,  with  as  perfect  a  training  as  science 
can  impart,  he  is  sent  to  superintend  the  government  mines  in  the  Ural ; 
and  this  school,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils,  is  enough  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  that  portion  of  the  resources  of  Russia. 

Attached  to  this  important  school  is  an  immense  and  very  complete  col- 
lection of  whatever  can  illustrate  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy; 
but  particularly  in  reference  to  Russia.  Here  also  are  collected  models  of 
machinery  and  implements,  and  even  of  mines  themselves.  Artificial  mines 
of  various  kinds  have  been  constructed  by  the  actual  excavation  of  subter- 
ranean galleries,  such  as  are  found  in  a  real  mine;  and  a  facsimile  of  a 
mine  in  the  Ural  is  produced,  with  the  real  earths,  rocks,  and  imbedded 
ores  and  minerals,  precisely  as  they  are  found  in  the  distant  mountain. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  notice  a  splendid  academy  of  the  fine  arts, — a 
school  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  two  hundred  sons  of  tradespeople  re- 
ceive a  mechanical  and  liberal  education  and  are  distributed  through  the 
country  to  superintend  industrial  pursuits, — and  various  other  schools  for 
both  sexes ;  also  model  farms,  on  which  agriculture  and  all  the  arts  useful 
to  a  farmer  are  taught  to  several  hundred  young  peasants  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Among  the  institutions  is  the  imperial  house  of  education, 
founded  by  Catherine  II.,  in  which  twenty-six  thousand  children — the  or- 
phans of  officers,  or  foundlings — are  eared  for,  and  educated  to  become 
teachers,  being  instructed  also  in  seventeen  different  trades. 

These  statements  are  based  on  the  conditien  of  things  as  they  existed 
ten  years  ago.  Since  then,  as  we  know,  Russia  has  greatly  advanced  in  all 
the  departments  of  national  life.  The  system  of  internal  improvements 
has  been  conducted  on  the  same  magnificent  scale  as  that  of  education. — 
Besides  the  vast  river-system  of  the  empire,  numerous  canals  have  been 
constructed,  connecting  the  riveis  and  permitting  inland  commerce  to  tra- 
verse all  parts  of  the  country.  The  late  Czar  projected  a  comprehensive 
system  of  railroads,  which  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  varie- 
ties of  climate  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  products.  Even 
silk,  wine,  and  cotton  are  produced  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Ural  are  filled  with  metals,  and  the  Government  employs  those 
whom  it  has  educated  to  mine  and  fabricate  tbem. 

Knowing  these  details  concerning  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  power  of  an  empire  which  commands  the 
largest  army  in  the  world.  To  Americans,  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  condition  of  that  empire  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting ;  for,  whether 
formally  expressed  or  not,  a  conviction  prevails  almost  universally  tnat  the 
United  Stages  and  Russia  are  destined  hereafter  to  be  in  alliance  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  important  results  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

Our  information  concerning  the  Russian  military  system  is  mostly  drawn 
from  the  lectures  of  J.  Vial  before  the  French  Staff  School,  which  contain 
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the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  accounts  of  it.  It  is  composed  of  four 
different  kinds  of  organizations, — viz. :  1st,  the  active  army ;  2d,  the  va- 
rious special  corps ;  3d,  the  regular  troops ;  4th,  the  troops  of  garrison  and 
the  reserves.  There  are  in  the  general  staff  eight  hundred  and  ten  gener- 
al officers  of  all  grades,  and  in  the  staff  corps  about  four  hundred  officers, — 
viz. : 

8  generals-in-chief,  or  generals  of  the  army, 
19  lieutenant-generals, 
37  major-generals, 
86  colonels, 

50  lieutenant-colonels  (including  11  first  captains  of  the  guard,  assimilated 
in  rank). 

79  first  captains,  assimilated  to  majors  of  infantry  or  cavalry, 
68  second  captains, 

3  first  lieutenants, 
41  captains  and  lieutenants  from  the  academy. 

At  the  head  of  the  active  army,  besides  some  squadrons  for  the  imperi- 
al escort,  is  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  is  composed  of  tbree  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, two    of  cavalry,  one  of  artillery, battalions  of  tirailleurs,  and  a 

cops  of  elite  troops.  The  infantry  divisions  have  each  two  brigades  of  two 
regiments  of  two  battallions,  with  a  battallion  of  tirailleurs.  The  cavalry 
divisions  have  each  three  brigades  of  two  regiments  of  five  squadrons,  of 
which  four  are  active  and  one  at  the  depot.  In  time  of  war  six  squadrons 
are  created.  Each  squadron  has  four  platoons,  each  of  twelve  files.  The 
artillery  division  contains  a  brigade  of  horse,  three  of  foot,  and  one  of  park. 
The  horse  brigade  has  five  batteries,  and  each  foot  brigade  three ;  each  bat- 
tery has  eight  pieces.  The  total  number  of  pieces,  therefore,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  To  the  guard  are  attached  various  light  troops,  engineer 
parties,  &c. 

Next  comes  a  corps  of  grenadiers  of  three  divisions,  a  division  of  caval- 
ry, and  one  of  artillery,  with  eighty-eight  pieces.  There  are  then  six  corps 
d'  armee  of  the  line,  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  guards  and  gren- 
adiers. The  infantry  regiments  have  three  active  battallions  and  one  in 
reserve;  the  latter  is  detatched,  and  belongs  to  the  Army  of  the  Reserve. 
The  organization  of  tbe  different  corps  is  of  the  most  regular  character. — 
Thus,  the  first  corps  comprises  the  first,  second  and  third  divisions  of  infantry, 
the  first  of  cavalry,  and  the  first  of  artillery.  The  first  division  of  infantry 
comprises  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  regiments,  with  the  first  bat- 
tallion of  tirailleurs.  The  second  division  comprises  the  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth and  eigth  regiments,  &c.  This  order  is  continued  throughout  the 
whole  organization  of  the  army.  The  regiments  of  the  line  are  seventy- 
two  in  number.  The  battallions  number  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the 
peace-footing,  eight  hundred  on  the  half-footing  of  war,  and  one  thousand 
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on  the  full  war-footing.  The  number  of  cavalry  regiments  is  forty-two. — 
The  squadrons  number  one  hundred  aud  sixty  troopers  on  the  peace-foot- 
ing and  two  hundred  on  the  war-footing. 

Besides  the  active  army  there  are  four  special  corps, — in  Caucasus,  Fin- 
land, Orenburg,  and  Siberia, — each  equal  to  a  corps  d'  armee. 

The  irregular  troops  consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  regiments  of 
Cossacks,  each  eight  hundred  strong.  They  form  a  sort  of  territorial  mi- 
litia ;  but  at  least  half  of  them  can  be  moblized  for  a  defensive  war,  and 
and  one-third  for  an  offensive  one. 

The  "effective"  of  all  the  troops  above  named  is  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  on  the  peace  footing,  of  whom  seventy  thousand  are  cavalry. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  reserve  battallions.  They  are  organized 
into  divisions — one  for  the  guard  and  one  for  the  grenadiers — in  time  of 
war,  and  always  one  for  each  corps  a"  armee.  In  time  of  war  it  is  expected 
to  raise  each  battallion  of  the  reserve  into  three,  thus  creating  a  new  army. 
The  Army  of  the  Reserve  is  commanded  by  a  general-in-chief,  residing  at 
Moscow.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  sedentary  troops,  performing  police 
and  garrison  duty. 

The  duration  of  service  is  fifteen  years,  twelve  in  the  ranks  and  three  in 
the  reserves.  About  two  hundred  and  sixty  thoasand  men  are  constantly 
absent  on  indifferent  furlough,  who  can  at  any  time  be  called  into  the  ranks. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  has  created  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of 
recruiting.  Formerly  the  proprietors  designated  the  men ;  now  they  are 
selected  by  the  communes.  This  will  tend  to  improve  greatly  the  charac- 
ter of  the  army. 

G-reat  attention  is  given  to  exercising  the  soldiers  in  tactical  manceuvers, 
and  more  extensive  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  officers  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  military  schools  are  resorted  to  in  great  numbers 
by  the  youth  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  subsequently 
continue  in  the  military  service. 

Of  the  Russian  Navy,  we  have  not  such  full  and  accurate  information ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  vast  force  is  being  accumulated.  The  chief 
harbors  may  be  considered  impregnable  to  an  attack  by  sea  on  account  of 
their  fortifications,  and  the  Government  is  constantly  building  or  purchasing 
vessels  with  all  the  improvements  introduced  into  naval  warfare.  The 
Russian  Empire  is  as  nearly  invulnerable  as  human  ingenuity  can  render 
any  nation ;  and  the  immense  forces  which  it  can  throw,  both  by  sea  and  by 
land,  outside  of  its  borders  render  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  suspicious, 
jealous,  and  fearful.  The  design  of  opening  a  route  for  the  naval  force  and 
commerce  of  the  Empire  through  Dardanelles  is  by  no  means  relinquished, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  defeat  suffered  in  the  Crimean  War.  An 
outlet  into  the  Mediterranean  is  a  natural  necessity,  resulting  from  the  ge- 
ographical position  of  Russia.     The  determination  to  obtain  it  is  tradition- 
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al ;  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to  seek  it  now  holds  that  determination  in 
abeyance.  Such  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  by  any  struggle  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  England  and  France  on  the  other. 
Should  such  a  struggle  arise  out  of  the  Mexican  complication, — which  is 
so  palpable  an  insult  to  the  avowed  policy  of  this  country, — or  from  any 
other  cause,  a  convulsion  would  probably  ensue  which  would  consign  the 
old  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire — Constantinople — to  the  possession  of 
new  masters. 
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LONGING  FOR  HOME. 


A  song  of  a  boat: 

There  was  once  a  boat  on  a  billow, 
Lightly  she  rocked  to  her  port  remote, 
And  the  foam  was  white  in  her  wake  like  snow, 
And  her  frail  mast  bowed  when  the  breeze  would  blow, 

And  bent  like  wand  and  willow. 

I  shaded  mine  eyes  one  day  when  a  boat 

Went  courtesying  over  a  billow, 
I  marked  her  course  till  a  dancing  mote 
She  faded  out  on  the  moonlit  foam. 
And  I  staid  behind  in  the  dear  loved  home; 

And  my  thoughts  all  day  were  about  the  boat, 
And  my  dreams  upon  a  pillow. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  boat, 

For  it  is  but  short ; 
My  boat,  you  shall  find  none  fairer  afloat, 

In  river  or  port. 
Long  I  looked  out  for  the  lad  she  bore, 

On  the  open  desolate  sea, 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore, 
For  he  came  not  back  to  me — 
Ah  me ! 

A  song  of  a  nest : 
There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow, 
Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed, 
Soft  and  warm,  and  full  to  the  brim  ; 
Vetches  leaned  over  in  purple  and  dim, 
With  buttercups  buds  to  follow; 
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I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long  : 
You  shall  never  light  in  a  summer  quest 

The  bushes  among — 
Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  sitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter, 

That  wind-like  did  come  and  go. 
I  had  a  nestful  once  of  my  own, 

Ah  happy,  happy,  I ! 
Right  dearly  I  loved  them ;  but  when  they  were  grown 

They  spread  out  their  wings  and  fly — ■ 
Oh,  one  after  one,  they  flew  away 

Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day, 

And — I  wish  I  was  going  too. 

I  pray  you,  what  is  the  nest  to  me — 

My  empty  nest? 
And  what  is  the  shore,  where  I  stood  to  see 

My  boat  sail  down  to  the  West ! 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  I  anchor  yet, 

Though  my  good  man  has  sailed  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  nest  was  set, 

Now  all  its  hope  hath  failed  ? 
Nay,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went 

And  the  land  where  my  nestlings  be ; 
Tbere  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are  sent, 

The  only  home  for  me — 

Ah  me ! 


A  Cave  of  Mumies  in  Mexico. — Gen.  John  Wilson,  who  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco,  from  Sonora  (Mexico),  has  with  him  a  few  curious  relics 
which  deserve  the  attention  archoelogist.  They  concist  of  a  human  foot, 
with  pieces  of  the  wrapping  which  enclose  a  large  number  of  mummies 
found  in  a  cave  new  Chiricahan,  near  the  line  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahuar. 
The  cave  is  a  large  one,  which  the  mummies  appear  to  fill  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  forty  feet ;  and  though  in  the  neighborhood  among  the  Indians  are 
traditions  extending  back  some  five  hundred  years,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  explain  the  filling  of  the  cave  with  these  bodies  which  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  by  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  saltpeter. 


TEACHINGS  FROM  THE  PAST. 


BY   F.    M.    GROOVE. 


While  we  cling  with  a  devoted  fondness  to  the  present,  listening  with 
eagerness  to  the  intonations  of  her  many  voices,  beckoning  to  to  the  paths 
paved  with  light  and  truth,  let  us  not  forget  to  bring  our  offering  to  the 
templed  shrine  of  the  past,  and  listen  to  her  teachings.  Reading  from  her 
lexicon  of  the  progress  sirne  the  first  germ  of  civilization  broke  the  still- 
ness of  creative  intelligence,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  records  of  her 
experience  would  serve  as  worthy  monitors  to  a  successful  future. 

Every  page  is  a  marble  tablet  upon  which  are  written  impartially  the 
motives  and  the  results  of  every  pulsation  of  nationality.  They  fall 
as  rain  drops  on  a  parched  earth,  and  as  we  glean  them,  a  holy  mission 
guards  each  hour,  whispering  of  mistaken  steps,  and  pointing  the  right 
paths  to  tread.  Though  every  journey  is  winding,  its  radiations  from  a 
common  centre  assimilate,  to  a  constantly  elevated  sphere-both  intellectual 
and  moral,  until  we  find  it  ceases  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  future. 

The  inherent  beauties  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  through  a  long 
series  of  years  have  been  achieving  their  present  splendor,  3peak  from  the 
great  volume  in  silent  pathos,  pointing  to  the  pile  of  ashes,  the  only  remains 
of  that  great  library  within  which  the  Eastern  mind  had  placed  its  most 
worthy  and  valuable  treasures.  It  tells,  too,  that  when  the  Middle  Ages 
dropped  their  dark  curtain  over  the  mental  world,  upon  a  crushed  and  ruined 
altar,  but  a  single  spark  remained.  Scholastie  subtleties  fabricated  a 
philosophy  that  dealt  of  airy  nothings,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  tossed 
as  are  hopeless  mariners  on  an  unbounded  sea.  Destined  to  survive  the  im- 
petuous shock,  the  darkness  of  the  ages  proclaimed  a  brighter  sun;  and 
the  breath  of  Christianity  fanned  it  to  a  flame  of  unusual  splendor.  Since 
that  time  the  impediments  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  had  to  battle 
against,  are  the  fruits  of  that  inglorious  conquest.  And  every  gem  dropped 
from  a  Newtonian  mind  ;  evory  philosophic  truth  spun  from  the  webbing 
of  Hamilton's  investigating  powers,  were  dug  as  remains  from  the  volcanic 
sepulchre. 

Most  effectually  this  teaches  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  languago 
that  is  ours,  cultivating  its  purity  and  perfectness.  We  are  told  that  when 
a  nation  ceases  to  do  this,  she  can  offer  no  better  signs  testifying  her  in- 
tellectual  inferiority,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  sink  into  a  dishonored 
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grave.  In  following  the  cultivation  of  the  purity  of  our  own  tongue, 
what  greater  inducements  could  we  ask  than  that  our  inheritors  be  ushured 
into  life,  ennobled  by  a  language  the  strength  and  purity  of  which  is  the 
only  fit  messenger  to  tell  to  them  the  nobleness  of  those  acts  which  they 
love,  and  the  holy  principles  which  actuated  them.  Were  it  weak,  would 
ever  the  words  of  an  American  statesman,  or  of  her  patriotic  warriors  send 
an  electric  shock  to  kindle  into  a  conscious  being  those  latent  principles  to 
move  their  worthy  sires  ? 

There  is  a  beautiful  picture  which  the  pen  of  the  historian  notices  but 
carelessly,  engraven  on  the  sketch-book  of  national  progress  speaking  with 
a  voice  too  plain  to  be  disregarded.  "On  the  14th  of  August,  1462,  the 
Royal  forces,  and  their  brave  provincial  allies,  after  a  murderous  siege  of 
two  months  and  eight  days,  under  a  burning  tropical  sun  marched  together 
through  the  battered  walls  of  the  Havana."  We  find  this  to  be  the  last 
record  that  the  Lion  of  her  victories  led  them  on  as  friendly  allies. 

The  echoing  footsteps  of  this  glorious  conquest,  made  more  disastrous  by 
the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  sounded  throughout  the  world. 
It  closed  the  temple  of  Janus  with  its  mighty  tread,  and  every  battle- 
ground was  a  garden  of  peace.  A  mighty  empire  had  been  gained,  and 
Canada,  with  the  fertile  American  Colonies  spread  out  a  vast  field  to  His 
Royal  Highness  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  elevated  civilization. 

What  conquest  could  have  been  more  effectualin  establishing  an  empire 
coequal  with  the  once  proud  Roman  world:  The  hands  of  noble  Chatham 
dripped  the  suds  of  grateful  allegiance.  Had  she  listened  to  the  words  of 
Burke,  the  gaeat  compeer  of  American  independence,  she  might  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  conciliation  throughout  her  borders,  and  reaped  a  har- 
vest of  Union  and  Love.  But  her  proud,  though  sad  experience  tells  us 
she  listened  to  Grreenvill  and  North,  who  served  the  meagre  seeds  of  taxa- 
tion, and  she  reaped  the  result.  They  took  root  in  an  infant  nation's  heart, 
and  thirteen  years  after  the  Lion  of  her  victories  guarded  them,  as  friendly 
allies.  They  met  again ;  but  how  different  was  the  meeting.  The  echo  of 
their  counsels  riveted  three  millions  of  people  in  a  common  bond,  and  the 
plains  of  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill  and  others,  where  the  Grodess 
of  Liberty  hovered,  to-day  tells  the  tale.  She  dropped  her  blessings  as  the 
forest  its  golden  glories,  and  the  Royal  Monarch  fell  back  upon  his  throne. 

Progressively  we  tread  the  footsteps  of  nations,  since  the  torch  of  peace 
was  first  lit  among  them.  Marking  their  successive  steps,  we  see  the  veil 
that  shut  the  chambers  of  the  mental  world,  making  them  dark  reservoirs 
of  the  unknown,  gradually  rising  by  the  energy  of  independent  mind,  and 
men  step  into  that  nobleness  of  being  that  constantly  approximates  to  the 
perfection  of  rational  creatures,  elevating  to  themselves,  and  the  holy 
principles  which  they  cherish.     Reasoning  by  their  advancement  from  the 
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beginning  to  the  present,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Augustan  Age  is 
just  rising  with  its  reflecting  splendors,  in  the  horizon  of  the  mental  world. 
The  drops  of  thought  that  make  the  ocean  of  the  mind  swell  its  billows  till 
they  reach  it,  and  receeding  beat  the  message  to  the  flowing  fountain. 

Yes,  little  do  we  dream  of  the  vastness  of  those  principles  that  have 
made  the  past  a  certainty,  and  too  little  do  we  rely  on  them.  The  struggles 
of  our  country  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  its  laws,  prove  that  her  peo- 
ple have  been  guided  by  policies,  with  the  red  arm  of  war,  and  broad  bat- 
tle axe  her  agencies.  We  ask  for  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  but  let  it  be 
given  us  by  that  potent  arm  that  has  slain  the  foe — based  upon  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  the  guide  of  every  successful  effort.  With  "God 
and  our  Country"  our  war  cry — the  past  with  its  teachings,  fixed  in  our 
purposes — with  one  hand  upon  the  sword  to  defend  the  genius  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  the  other  pointing  to  that  high  destiny  which,  as  a  united  nation, 
we  must  reach,  let  us  labor  for  such  ends,  guided  by  truth  and  a  firm  self- 
reliance. 


SOUKCES  OF  METALLIC  WEALTH. 


BY  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.  A 


The  metals,  a  familiar  group  of  natural  substances,  having  peculiar  prop- 
erties, are  obtainable  either  directly  from  the  earth  in  what  is  called  a  na- 
tive state,  or  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  from  certain  stony  minerals,  some  re- 
sembling metals  appearance,  other  stones  in  the"  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  with  no  metallic  appearance  whatever.  Minerals  thus  yielding  met- 
als are  called  ores.  Several  of  the  metals  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
all  natural  substances,  even  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  found;  others 
are  not  less  valuable,  but  in  an  economic  sense  only,  not  being  so  costly, 
their  value  consisting  in  the  largenesss  of  the  quantity  used,  or  the  amount 
of  labor  bestowed  in  their  manipulation.  The  former  are  sometimes  called 
noble  metals,  and  they  have  certain  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  may 
be  recognized.  The  latter  are  more  homely  and  plebeian,  but  they  form 
the  main  strength  of  the  group. 

Of  the  noble  metals,  some,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  and  a  few  others,  ex- 
ist generally  in  the  earth  in  the  metallic  state,  and  these  do  not  tarnish  by 
exposure  to  ordinary  atmospheric  influences.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
comparatively  rare,  and  some  of  them  are  only  known  in  minute  quantities 
in  one  or  two  localities.  Silver  and  mercury,  two  other  noble  metals,  are 
not  commonly  found  pure  and  alone,  being  generally  mixed  with  sulphur, 
or  existing  in  an    earthy  state  as  oxide.     They  more  readily  alter  on  ex- 
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posuve  to  the  air,  and  are  more  common  and  less  valuable,  than  the  others. 
There  are  thus  two  groups. 

Gold  is  the  first  of  metals,  as  the  diamond  is  the  first  of  gems ;  but, 
whereas  the  diamond  is  the  rare  and  exceptional  form  of  coal,  a  substance 
infinitely  common,  gold  is  very  widely  spread  in  the  earth,  the  quantity 
being  small,  but  the  metal  always  in  its  true  metallic  form.  Practically,  it 
is  not  known  in  nature  in  any  other  form.  Mixed  mechanically  with  iron, 
and  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  or  mixed  sometimes  very  intimately,  but  still  not 
otherwise  than  mechanically,  with  other  metals,  gold  is  always  gold;  it  is 
never  a  mere  ore  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

Australia  and  California  now,  South  America  and'  Mexico  in  former 
times,  India  and  the  East  at  all  times,  have  yielded  supplies  of  this  most 
durable  and  most  valuable  metal.  Gold,  when  found,  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth  much  in  the  way  that  the  diamond  and  the  ruby  are.  It  lies  gener- 
ally mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  loose  stones  and  rubbish,  often  at  some 
depth  below  the  surface.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  color  and  weight, 
qualities  which  together  may  always  decide  question  as  to  its  value. 

Gold  is,  indeed,  the  king  of  metals.  It  represents  in  its  own  person  all 
the  important  properties  of  metals,  and  can  be  conveniently  made  the  stan- 
dard of  value  for  all.  When  not  pure  in  its  native  state,  it  is  only  mixed 
with  other  metals  and  buried  in  and  obscured  by  earthy  and  stony  rubbish, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  washing.  It  is  often  found  in  particles  so 
minute  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  this  fine  dust  being 
pure,  is  collected  easily  enough  by  simple  processes.  Elsewhere  rounded 
grains  (pepitas,  the  Spaniards  call  them)  of  sensible  magnitude  are  found, 
few  grains  being  so  large  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin.  Less  frequently  it  is 
in  flat  plates  or  spangles,  very  thin,  but  not  so  small,  and  sometimes  there 
are  small  crystals,  it  would  take  a  thousand  of  some  of  these  spangles  to 
make  the  weight  of  a  grain.  Some  are  larger.  Then  come  the  larger, 
rarer,  and  more  highly  valued  nuggets,  lumps  of  solid  gold,  rich,  of  bright 
yellow  color,  and  known  at  once  by  their  great  weight,  compared  with  their 
size.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  masses  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling.  These  rare  prizes  in  the  great  lottery  of  gold-mining  are 
fallen  upon  by  the  merest  accident.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  are  of  little  value  in  gold-finding,  as  the  metal  is  not 
obtained  from  the  vein  where  it  was  formed,  but  from  some  old  river-bed 
or  hollow  into  which  it  has  been  drifted  after  being  transported  by  water. 

Although  gold  has  been  profitably  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  very 
few  localities  at  one  time,  there  is  reason  to  know  that  such  an  influx  as  has 
deluged  the  civilized  world  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  not  an  event 
unparalleled  in  history.  No  doubt,  in  former  times  a  smaller  quantity  en- 
tering Europe  than  has  lately  been  sent  would  have  produced  a  larger  re- 
sult, for  the  quantity  and  value  of  things   represented  by  coin  were  then 
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much  smaller,  and  communication  much  less  rapid  and  perfect.  But  that 
two  or  three  times  in  the  world's  history  gold  has  poured  in  unexpectedly, 
doubling  the  supply  previously  existing,  and  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
prices,  is  unquestionable.  Such  influx  has  one  effect,  not  pleasant,  per- 
haps, but  not  on  the  whole  unwholesome ;  it  reduces  the  value  of  realized 
property  as  compared  with  the  value  of  labor.  Wages  become  higher,  and 
payment  for  labor  of  all  kinds  also  becomes  higher,  because,  so  many  more 
ounces  of  gold  being  in  the  market,  one  ounce  will  no  longer  purchase  so 
much  food  as  before,  and  labor  must  have  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interest  of  accumulated  money  does  not  increase,  but  rather  tends  to  di- 
minish. Thus,  persons  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  interest  of  accu- 
mulated capital  are  directly  injured  by  gold  discoveries.  Those  whose  in- 
come arises  from  land  suffer  less,  as  the  rent  of  land  will  always  have  refer- 
ence to  the  price  of  food. 

Gold  is  spread  very  widely  over  the  earth,  and  is  now  abundant  in  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  South  America,  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Siberia,  whence  the  main  supply  of  the  world  is 
obtained  at  present.  A  considerable  quantity  has  always  been  added  from 
other  districts,  and  of  late  years  the  number  of  these  has  increased.  The 
British  possessions  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand,  most  of  the  rivers 
of  Eastern  Europe,  especially  those  coming  from  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  the  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  impor- 
tant rivers  throughout  the  world,  have  yielded  indications  of  this  wealth. 
Most  mountain-districts,  even  those  of  the  British  Islands,  are  also  provid- 
ed. England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  have  all  in  turn  been  gold-producing 
countries.     Wales  is  so  now. 

Gold  in  a  native  state,  visible  and  tangible,  is,  then,  one  of  the  most 
widely  spread  of  all  substances  upon  the  earth.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  unalterable  is,  perhaps,  the  best  reason  for  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  it  is  held.  No  exposure  to  weather,  no  acids  or  alkaline 
substance,  except  the  peculiar  mixture  of  mineral  acids  called  aqua  regia, 
will  touch  it.  Although  by  no  means  hard,  it  is  wonderfully  tDugh,  and  is 
beaten  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire  of  almost  microscopic  fineness. — 
It  is  capable  of  being  made  into  sheets  so  fine  that  they  are  actually  trans- 
parent and  transmit  a  beautiful  purple  light ;  and  there  seems  hardly  a  lim- 
it to  the  fineness  of  the  wire  made  of  it  by  coating  it  first  with  silver,  draw- 
ing it  to  extreme  fineness,  and  then  dissolving  off  the  silver  by  an  acid 
which  does  not  touch  gold.  A  mile  of  such  wire  would  not  weigh  ten 
grains  (less  than  the  twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  sovereign.) 

Although  generally  obtained  from  sands  and  gravels,  by  picking  out 
with  the  hand,  washing  carefully  in  water,  or  catching  hold  of  by  mercury, 
which  seems  to  dissolve  it  and  suck  it  up  as  water  does  salt,  gold  is  some- 
times found  closely  combined  with  other  metals,  generally,  but  not  always, 
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in  the  metallic  state.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Hungary,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  a  curious  and  rare  metal  called  telluruiuni,  of  no  known  value. 
In  Brazil  and  in  Siberia  gold  is  found  with  other  very  rare  metals. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  alchemists  to  convert 
worthless  substances  into  gold  ?  Vain  efforts  they  certainly  vvere,  and  were 
likely  to  have  been,  for  they  were  made  in  the  dark,  without  a  foundation 
of  chemical  knowledge,  and  often  in  opposition  to  natural  laws  now  well 
understood.  At  present  the  transmutation  of  one  element  into  another  is 
regarded  as  a  dream,  hardly  justified  even  in  a  recognized  Bedlamite;  and 
no  doubt  with  reason,  if  the  assumption  is  admitted  that  all  substances  call- 
ed elements  are  really  so.  When,  however,  we  see  what  Nature  can  do 
with  a  few  gases  in  the  case  of  organic  life,  and  the  wonderful  transmuta- 
tion there  performed,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  perhaps  all,  or 
at  least  many,  of  the  assumed  elements  will  some  day  yield  to  a  mightier 
decomposing  force  than  is  yet  known,  and  show  relations  that  restore  to  our 
alchemic  friends  the  credit  due  to  them  as  hard-working  investigators  of 
Nature's  secrets.  Then,  gold  may  be  shown  to  have  real  relations  as  well 
as  fanciful  resemblances  to  other  substances. 

And,  after  all,  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  is  not  great.  Look  at  the 
ugly  but  interesting  pyramid  that  disfigured  the  entrance  of  the  Great  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  It  represented  all  the  gold  that  has  come  from 
Australia.  A  similar  pyramid  would  represent  all  that  has  come  from 
California.  A  cube,  measuring  a  few  yards  every  way,  would  represent 
more  than  all  that  has  ever  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  man  since  the 
world  began.  A  block  of  iron  of  that  size  would  hardly  attract  attention, 
and  in  a  single  year  more  copper  might  be  got  out  of  one  mine.  Why  is 
gold  so  scarce  in  comparison  with  other  metals,  and  why,  being  so  scarce,  is 
it  so  very  universally  distributed  ?  These  are  queries  not  replied  to  satis- 
factorily by  those  who  study  such  matters.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  gold 
is  not  valuable  merely  because  it  is  rare.  Platinum  is  much  less  in  quan- 
tity, and  equally  rare.  Iridium,  rhodium,  osmium,  palladium,  these  are  all 
more  rare,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  value,  except  as  curiosities. — 
They  have  many  of  the  properties  of  gold,  but  they  lack  the  rich  color,  the 
pliability,  the  facility  of  handling,  of  that  metal.  Long  as  the  world  may 
last,  gold  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  representative  metal,  and  the 
metal  resorted  to  for  personal  ornament  by  all  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
it.     It  is  the  most  noble  and  royal  of  metals. 

Silver  is  even  more  beautiful  than  gold,  but  it  is  far  less  able  to  resist 
the  influence  of  acids,  gases,  and  other  foreign  substances.  Unlike  gold, 
also,  it  is  easily  tarnished;  and  it  is  especially  subject  to  a  blackening  of 
the  surface  by  exposure  to  a  sulphur  atmosphere.  Such  an  atmosphere  as 
arises  from  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings,  and  the  de- 
composition of  many  kind    of  vegetable  matter,  tarnishes  silver.      The 
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consumption  of  coal  and  the  burning  of  coal  gas  set  free  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur :  so  that  in  peopled  districts  there  is  abundant  impuri- 
ty in  the  air  to  blacken  the  surface  of  this  beautiful  metal. 

Combining  more  readily  with  foreign  substances,  silver  is  found  not  only 
quite  as  widely  distributed,  but  occurs  in  a  much  greater  variety  of  ad- 
mixtures and  far  larger  quantity  than  gold.  It  is  found  native  as  a  metal, 
though  rarely  of  the  beautiful  color  for  which  it  is  so  much  admired.  The 
form  of  native  silver  is,  however,  often  very  fanciful.  More  frequently  it 
is  an  earthly  oxide  or  a  sulphuret;  most  frequently  it  is  intimately  mixed 
in  small  proportion  with  other  metals,  &c.  It  especially  affects  certain 
metals,  but  these  are  different  from  those  with  which  gold  is  associated. — 
Antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  arsenic,  are  among  the  less  common,  lead  and, 
to  some  extent,  copper,  among  the  more  common,  metals  thus  mixed  up 
with  silver.  With  lead,  in  its  usual  form  of  galena  (sulphuret,)  silver  is 
almost  always  combined,  and  with  metallic  copper  it  is  present  in  a  very 
singular  way,  distributed  through  the  native  metal  abundantly  found  on 
Lake  Superior,  but  not  forming  an  alloy  with  it.  As  at  a  very  moderate 
temperature  copper  and  silver  combine,  there  is  thus  proof  either  that  the 
metallic  copper  has  not  been  deposited  in  these  veins  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid 
state,  or  that  the  silver  has  penetrated  the  solid  copper  since  its  deposit  to 
occupy  blebs  and  cracks  in  the  metal. 

A  few  of  the  ores  of  silver  are  beautiful  as  specimens,  but  they  are  not 
used  for  personal  ornament.  The  metal  itself,  in  its  extreme  delicacy  and 
adaptability  to  various  purposes,  and  in  the  perfect  polish  it  takes,  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  not  to  require  additional  interest  from  its  admixture 
with  other  substances. 

The  properties  of  silver  are  many.  When  well  polished,  it  reflects  more 
and  radiates  less  heat  than  any  other  metal.  Its  use  for  table-furniture  is 
thus  quite  as  remarkable  as  its  beauty.  When  pure,  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
copper,  but  a  very  small  alloy  of  copper  hardens  it  without  altering  its 
color.  It  is  capable  of  being  beaten  into  leaves  ten  thousand  of  which 
piled  together  would  not  be  an  inch  thick ;  and  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire 
finer  than  the  most  delicate  human  hair.  A  very  thin  coat  of  pure  sil- 
ver may  be  deposited,  by  the  process  of  electroplating,  on  the  surface  of 
other  metals,  which  thus  have  the  properties  of  solid  silver  so  long  as  the 
surface  remains.  The  salts  of  silver  are  much  used  in  porcelain-painting, 
in  chemical  manufactures,  and  in  the  laboratory. 

Silver  is  very  widely  distributed.  It  exists,  in  quantities  that  can  be 
determined,  in  sea-water,  in  sea-weeds,  in  the  ashes  of  land-plants,  and  in 
some  animal  substances.  It  is  present  in  almost  all  ores  of  lead  and  in 
copper;  and  a  large  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  obtained,  by  an  ingen- 
ious process,  from  melted  lead.  The  mixed  lead  and  silver  being  in  a  large 
pan  in  a  melted  state,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  allowed  to  cool. 
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Soon  crystals  of  pure  lead  form  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  these  are  re- 
moved, the  liquid  that  remains  contains  all  the  silver ;  and  by  continually 
removing  the  crystals  the  remaining  liquid  is  at  last  left  extremely  rich  in 
silver.  When  the  process  has  been  carried  on  long  enough,  the  silver  is 
obtained  by  allowing  the  lead  to  mix  with  oxygen  gas  and  pass  off  as  lith- 
arge, which  is  either  used  in  that  state  or  again  converted  into  lead.  A 
slab  of  silver,  weighing  nearly  half  a  ton,  obtained  in  this  way,  was  among 
the  minerals  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  is  one  of  the  noble  metals.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  exists  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  form  of  a  fluid.  Near  the 
poles,  where  the  cold  is  intense,  it  is  solid,  and  may  be  hammered  like  lead; 
but  this  is  only  when  the  temperature  is  40°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
dissolves  several  other  metals  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  forms  with 
thtm  pastes,  called  amalgams.  Gold,  silver,  and  tin  are  among  the  metals 
thus  acted  upon. 

Mercury  is  found  sometimes  as  a  metal,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  sul- 
phur, as  a  beautiful  red  stone,  called  cinnabar,  from  which  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation  at  a  low  temperature.  In  Europe  the  chief  mercury- 
mines  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  in  Idria  (in  Eastern  Austria),  in  the 
Palatinate  (not  far  from  Bingen  on  the  Rhine),  and  in  Hungary.  In 
America,  California  has  lately  produced  large  supplies. 

The  fact  that  it  remains  fluid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  renders  quick- 
silver particularly  valuable  as  a  measure  of  heat ;  and  its  extreme  weight, 
combined  with  fludity,  renders  it  equally  useful  as  a  measure  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  It  is  thus  the  material  used  both  in  the  thermometer  and 
barometer;  and  its  high  power  of  reflecting  light  renders  it  valuable  for 
mirrors  and  for  an  artificial  horizon  in  astronomical  instruments. 

Besides  all  these  useful  properties,  mercury  is  largely  used  in  medicine, 

as  calomel,  blue  pill,  &c,  and  much  more  largely  in  obtaining  the  precious 

metals,  gold  and  silver,  when  they  are  present  in  small  proportions  mixed 

with  earthy  matters.     Mercury  dissolves  these  metals  with  great  rapidity; 

i  and  by  afterwards  applying  heat,  the  mercury  passes  off  into  vapor,  and  can 

\  be  re-obtained  in  bottles,  while  the  gold  or  silver  is  left  behind  in  a  cake. 

Mercury  is  extremely  heavy,  being  thirteen  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as 
as  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

The  next  group  of  metals  includes  those  sometimes  called  base;  but  this 
|  is  only  a  technical  and  antiquated  sense,  and  because  they  cannot  be  re- 
t  duced  into  themetallic  state  by  mere  application  of  heat.  Of  these  the 
jmost  useful  and  interesting  are  malleable;  in  other  words,  they  are  flat- 
tened when  struck  by  the  hammer,  instead  of  being  broken  like  a  stone. — 
I  This  very  real  and  important  practical  condition  is  one  that  divides  the 
I  metals  into  two  well-marked  groups.     Seven  of  the  best-known  metals  are 
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malleable,  and  only  five  are  brittle,  while  there  are  nine  rare  and  unfamil- 
iar base  brittle  metals,  and  only  one  unfamiliar  metal  that  can  be  hammered. 
The  property  of  flattening  under  the  hammer  is  thus  a  good  characteristic; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  brittle  metals  are  chiefly  useful  either  to  mix  with 
and  harden  the  others,  or  for  properties  which  seem  to  have  little  to  do 
with  their  metallic  character. 

Of  the  metals  that  may  be  hammered,  we  may  begin  with  copper,  re- 
markable for  its  color,  its  toughness,  its  power  of  mixing  advantageously 
with  other  metals,  its  high  value,  and  its  durability.  In  itself  it  is  not  very 
hard,  but,  mixed  with  a  little  iron  and  tin,  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as 
steel.  Of  a  dull  red  color,  it  assumes  the  color  of  gold  when  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  clay  metal  aluminium;  it  makes  hrass  when  mixed  with  zinc, 
affords  several  other  valuable  yellow  compounds  with  zinc,  lead,  and  tin ; 
mixed  with  tin  only,  it  produces  bronze,  a  most  valuable  hard  alloy,  used 
for  guns,  for  public  monuments,  and  to  a  large  extent  now  for  small  coins. 
At  least  three  thousand  tons'  weight  of  metal  are  required  for  the  latter 
purpose  in  England  only.  Of  this  the  proportion  of  tin  is  four  parts,  and 
of  zinc  one  part,  in  a  hundred :  the  rest  is  copper. 

Copper  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  Obtained  by  the  an- 
cients from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  it  was  called  for  a  time  oes  Cyprium,  or 
the  Cyprian  metal.  Thence  the  name  Cuprum  was  derived,  and  from  this 
most  of  the  modern  European  names — copper,  cuivre,  kupfer,  cobre,  &c. — 
have  been  derived. 

Copper  is  found  sometimes  in  very  large  quantities,  nearly  pure,  or  mix- 
ed only  with  silver  and  a  little  quartz.  In  this  state  a  block  weighing  500 
tons  was  lately  discovered  in  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  so  very 
tough  a  substance,  that  when  these  large  masses  are  discovered  they  are 
very  difficult  to  take  out  of  the  mine.  As  many  as  forty  men,  working 
continually  for  twelve  months,  were  required  to  remove  the  block  just  al- 
luded to.  But  the  value  is  very  great,  varying  from  £80  to  £120  sterling 
per  ton.  At  £100  a  ten,  the  block  in  question  would  be  worth  £50,000, 
and  well  pay  any  expense  of  getting,  refining,  and  carrying  to  market. 

The  usual  mode  in  which  copper  is  found  is  either  as  a  hard  metallc 
stone  of  a  yellowisn  color,  called  copper  pyrites,  or  as  a  softer  and  very 
beautiful  green  stone,  called  malachite.  There  are  many  other  varieties, 
some  common  enough  in  certain  places,  and  quite  different  from  these. — 
Among  them  we  may  mention  a  peculiar  black  earth  (black  oxide,)  and  a 
gray  stone,  the  latter  metallic  in  its  appearance,  and  not  unlike  black  lead. 
From  these  the  copper  is  obtained  by  a  long  and  difficult  series  of  operations, 
beginning  with  roasting,  and  involving  a  frequent  refining. 

Malachite  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  stone,  used  sometimes  as  a  marble, 
or  even  as  a  gem,  and  at  other  times  as  an  ore  from  which  the  metal  is  ob- 
ained.     The  finest  malachites  are  obtained  from   Siberia,  whence  the  raw 
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material  has  been  quarried  for  those  magnificent  specimens  of  groen  mar- 
ble which  grace  the  palaces  of  the  world.  The  largest  quantities  come 
from  Australia,  where,  however,  the  quality  is  not  so  fine. 

Lead  is  another  metal  of  great  value,  and  tolerably  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  great  lead  deposits  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphur  with  the  metal ;  but  though  the  sulphurets  of  lead  (galena) 
are  very  widely  spread,  they  are  not  the  only  valuable  ores.  Carbonates 
are  common,  especially  in  those  numerous  instances  where  limestones  en- 
close the  lead-vein.  Lead  is  never  found  in  a  native  state  as  a  pure  metal, 
and  when  obtained  from  the  ore  it  is  generally  mixed  with  silver.  It  is, 
however,  reduced  without  much  difficulty,  as  it  melts  at  a  low  temperature, 
and,  as  already  stated  in  speaking  of  silver,  separates  readily  from  that 
metal  while  cooling. 

Pure  lead  is  used  in  sheets  or  pipes  for  various  purposes ;  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous, as  pure  water  dissolves  a  part  of  it  and  becomes  very  poisonous  : 
when  used  for  household  purposes,  great  care  is  required.  It  mixes  with 
many  other  metals,  and  forms  some  useful  and  important  alloys.  Thus, 
with  tin  it  makes  pewter  and  the  solder  used  by  glaziers ;  with  tin  and  an- 
timony it  becomes  hard,  and  slightly  enlarges  while  ooling,  thus  forming 
a  most  useful  compound  for  such  purposes  as  type-metal.  Alloyed  with 
arsenic,  by  which  it  is  much  hardened,  lead  becomes  available  for  shoe ; 
and  otker  combinations  are  known.  The  oxide  of  lead  is  called  massicot 
and  litharge,  used  in  making  flint  glass,  and  for  many  other  purposes. — 
Another  combination,  with  oxygen,  is  called  red  lead,  and  is  useful  as  a 
pigment,  though  dangerous  from  its  poisonous  properties.  Carbonate  of 
lead,  as  white  lead,  is  a  valuable  paint,  though  injurious,  as  are  so  many  of 
the  combinations  of  lead  to  those  exposed  to  their  influence.  A  yellow 
paint  is  obtained  from  the  chromate  of  lead  ;  and  sugar  of  lead  (the  acetate 
obtained  by  the  action  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  on  sheet  lead)  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  for  many  purposes,  but  is  also  poisonous. 

Lead,  like  copper,  has  been  used  from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  is 
easily  recognized  as  an  ore,  owing  to  its  great  weight  as  compared  with 
other  stones. 

Iron. — Although  it  seems  certain  that  hard  bronze  was  long  in  common 
use  for  many  purposes  now  supplied  by  iron,  before  iron  and  steel  had  been 
generally  introduced,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  when  or  how  this  ex- 
tremely abundant  and  useful,  but  most  refractory,  metal  was  first  discover- 
ed. It  rarely  exists  native  except  in  a  few  stones  that  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  earth  from  without.  It  is  found,  however,  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms, 
mixed  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity  with  almost  all  earths,  and  occasionally 
in  vast  quantities  in  different  districts.  England  is  especially  rich  in  the 
earthy  ores ;  Sweden  contains  extremely  large  deposits  of  the  oxide,  valua- 
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ble  for  making  the  best  kinds  of  steel ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any  countries 
without  a  supply  in  some  form  or  other.  The  common  clay  ironstones  of 
Great  Britain  have  long  been  the  sources  whence  iron  has  been  manufac- 
tured to  supply  the  world.  No  sooner  had  symptoms  of  exhaustion  shown 
themselves  in  one  district,  than  fresh  deposits,  almost  indefinitely  large, 
were  discovered  in  another  •  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that,  while  fuel  lasts, 
the  ores  of  iron  will  not  fail. 

Iron  is  wonderfully  tenacious  :  when  pure,  it  requires  the  full  heat  of  a 
smith's  forge  to  fuse  ;  but  in  the  form  of  pig  it  melts  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature. It  is  very  malleable,  especially  at  a  high  temperature,  and  when 
red-hot  two  surfaces  may  be  united  firmly  and  permanently  by  hammering. 
This  is  called  welding,  and  is  a  quality  possessed  by  a  very  small  number 
of  metals. 

Some  of  the  ores  of  iron  are  used  in  the  arts.  Thus,  a  peculiar  red  or 
dark-brown  ore  (hoemtite),  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  valuable  for 
burnishing  and  polishing  glass.  Yellow  ochre  is  a  common  pigment.  Iron 
pyrites  is  hardly  so  much  an  ore  of  iron  as  of  sulphur  :  it  is  abundant  and 
much  used. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  considerable  value,  but,  unlike  those  hitherto  mention- 
ed, is  limited  to  a  very  lew  localities,  and  is  hardly  ever  met  with  except  in 
the  one  form  of  oxide.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  metal,  more  resembling  sil- 
ver than  any  other,  and  takes  a  high  polish  It  may  be  beaten  into  thin 
leaves,  which  crackle  aud  give  out  a  peculiar  odor  when  handled.  It  melts 
easily,  and  burns  with  abright  flame.  It  coats  iron  with  great  facility,  and 
the  plates  thus  covered  are  called  tin-plate.  It  also  coats  copper.  The 
salts  are  valuable  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The  metal  is  quite  as 
much  used  to  modify  others  by  mixing  with  them  as  by  itself.  Thus,  with 
copper  it  makes  bronze,  bell-metal,  &c,  and  with  bismuth  and  lead  sever- 
al curious  compounds.  Tin  has  been  long  known,  and  was  certainly  mined 
in  Britain  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  It  is  still  obtained  chiefly 
from  Cornwall,  through  considerable  quantities  are  brought  from  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  it  has  been  discovered  in 
Australia. 

Zinc,  as  a  metal,  is  of  recent  discovery,  though  one  of  its  ores,  calamine, 
was  commonly  employed  to  mix  with  copper  from  the  earliest  period,  in  or- 
der to  form  brass.  The  metal  passes  off  so  rapidly  into  the  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud,  that  the  metallic  character  was  long 
concealed.  Although  malleable,  zince  is  tough,  brittle,  and  unmanageable 
except  within  narrow  limits  of  temperature.  At  the  boiling-point  of  water 
it  may  easily  be  worked  ;  but  at  a  slightly  greater  heat  it  may  be  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  when  cold  it  can  hardly  be  bent.     It  is  a  beautiful  bluish- 
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white  metal,  tarnishing  slightly  on  exposure,  hut  not  wearing  rapidly.  It 
is  very  much  used  for  baths,  window  sashes  and  frames,  chimney  pots,  and 
many  other  purposes.  It  is  also  used  as  an  alloy,  not  only  with  copper,  to 
make  brass,  but  with  other  metals  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Nickel  is  often  seen  as  a  separate  metal,  but  is  largely  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  German  silver,  of  which,  however,  it  only  forms  four  parts  out 
of  a  hundred,  the  rest  being  chiefly  copper  with  a  little  zinc.  Different 
proportions  produce  other  white  metals,  much  used  in  other  countries  in 
place  of  silver.  This  result  is  singular,  as  the  red  color  of  the  copper  is 
completely  lost  by  this  slight  admixture  of  other  metals.  The  ores  of 
nickel  are  rare  :  some  look  metallic,  but  others  are  earthy.  They  are 
chiefly  mixtures  with  arsenic.  Nickel  is  malleable.  Lt  is  remarkable  that 
meteoric  stones,  falling  on  the  earth  from  the  atmosphere,  consist  chiefly 
of  iron,  combined  with  nickel. 

Cobalt  is  never  used  as  a  metal,  its  value,  which  is  very  considerable, 
being  entirely  derived  from  the  use  of  the  oxides  as  a  pigment.  They  pro- 
duce the  finest  and  most  durable  blue  color  known,  especially  for  staining 
glass  or  coloring  porcelain,  in  both  which  operations  the  color  has  to  be 
burnt  in.  Like  nickel,  the  ores  are  usually  combinations  with  arsenic. — 
One  of  them  is  a  tin-white  metallic-looking  mineral;  another  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  color,  like  the  bloom  of  a  peach. 

These  are  all  the  malleable  metals.  Bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic 
remain  to  be  considered  as  useful  brittle  metals,  easily  melted ;  and  man- 
ganese and  chromium,  also  useful,  but  fusible  with  great  difficulty. 

Arsenic  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  occurring  with  cobalt  and  nickel. 
It  is  also  found  native  and  with  many  of  the  metals.  As  a  metal,  it  is 
useless.  As  a  mineral,  it  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous.  Its  presence  is 
readily  detected  by  the  garlic-like  fumes  it  gives  off  when  heated.  There 
are  two  ores,  one  transparent  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  cochineal-red,  called 
realgar;  the  other  less  transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  orange-yellow.  It 
is  called  orpiment,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called  king's 
yellow.  Although  a  violent  poison,  arsenic  is  habitually  consumed  with- 
out injury  by  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  used  us  medi- 
cine. 

Antimony  is  also  occasionally  found  native,  but  very  seldom.  It  is  al- 
most always  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  affords  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  me- 
tallic ore.  Though  not  used  alone,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  the  other  brit- 
tle metals,  are  of  considerable  value  in  hardenin  the  malleable  metals  for 
certain  special  purposes.  Type-metal,  hard  pewter,  and  Britannia  metal, 
are  examples.  The  lead  on  which  music  is  engraved  is  hardened  by  a 
small  mixture  of  antimony.  Gold  cannot  be  hammered  if  allow\ed  hit 
little   of  this  curious  metal. 
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Bismuth  is  another  brittle  metal,  with  curious  properties.  It  is  found 
native,  generally  with  arsenic  ;  but  its  peculiarity  is  to  render  any  metal 
mixed  with  it  much  more  fusible.  What  is  called  plumber's  solder  is  a 
mixture  of  this  kind.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  lead,  and  three  tin, 
constitute  a  metal  which  will  melt  at  a  heat  below  that  of  boiling  water. — 
A  little  mercury  added  makes  it  still  more  fusible.  Tricks  are  sometimes 
played  by  making  spoons  of  this  metal  and  offering  them  for  use.  The 
salts  of  bismuth  are  used  in  dyeing  and  as  a  cosmetic. 

Manganese  is  a  metal  never  used,  and  very  rarely  seen.  Its  ores  are 
black.  They  are  valuable  for  various  purposes,  being  very  widely  diffused 
and  employed  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  in  glazing  and 
coloring  pottery.  The  umber  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  ore  called 
wad.  Oxygen  gas  is  given  off  readily  by  heating  the  ores  of  manganese. 
One  ore  of  manganese  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for 
inlaid  work  as  a  spar1  Many  of  the  manganese  ores,  and  stones  where 
traces  of  the  metal  occur,  are  remarkable  for  their  pink  color. 

Chromium  is  another  of  the  metals,  brittle,"not  easily  melted,  altogether 
without  any  known  use  as  a  metal,  but  valuable  in  the  arts  from  the  color 
derived  from  it.  The  only  ore  is  a  combination  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
with  iron  and  earthy  substances.  It  is  found  in  England  in  serpentine 
and  other  green  magnesian  rocks;  but  there  are  many  known  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  pigment   for 

dyeing,  and  in  all  those  cases  in  which   the  color  has  to  be  burnt  into  the 
material. 

Besides  the  metals  and  ores  we  have  described,  there  are  many  others 
less  common.  These  are  interesting  rather  to  the  chemist  who  analyzes 
than  to  the  geologist  who  observes  them.  They  are  some  of  them  curious, 
and  have  remarkable  properties,  but  rather  as  earths  than  metals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  determined  of  late  years  by  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  nature  of  light  and  color,  that  many  of  the  metals  forming  part  of 
our  earth  are  present  also  in  the  sun,  and  even  in  some  of  the  fixed  stars 
whose  light  has  been  examined.  As  it  has  been  known  almost  from  tima 
immemorial  that  foreign  substances  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth  from  or 
through  the  air,  and  these  are  generally  composed  of  a  rare  mixture  of  fa- 
miliar metals,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  various  small  bodies, 
composed  of  similar  elements,  are  floating  about  in  the  universe,  not  far 
from  us,  and  that  these  are  from  time  to  time  brought  within  our  influence. 
Since  no  new  element  has  been  introduced  in  the  fallen  stones,  one  is  thus 
led  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin  of  our  own  earth  and 
the  other  bodies  of  our  solar  system,  and  that  some  fragments  of  similar 
matter,  broken  away  from  an  old  planet,  or  strayed  from  a  comet,  or  per- 
haps in  course  of  collection  by  a  comet,  may  yield  the  aerolites  or  meteorites 
that  have  so  often  caused  wonder  and  alarm.  The  indications  of  this  state 
'"  of  things  are  more  numerous  and  complete  than  is  generally  supposed- 
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JPrologue , 


I  heard  an  angel  speak  last  night, 

And  he  said,  "Write  ! 
Write  a  traitor's  curse  for  me, 
And  send  it  over  the  western  sea." 

I  faltered,  taking  up  the  word — 

"Not  so,  my  lord  ! 
If  curses  must  be,  choose  another, 
To  send  thy  curse  against  my  brother. 

For  I  am  bound  by  gratitude, 

In  love  and  blood, 
To  brothers  of  mine  across  the  sea, 
W7ho  have  stretched  out  kindly  hands  to  me." 

"Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "shalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to  night ! 
From  the  summits  of  love  a  curse  is  driven 
As  lightning  from  the  tops  of  heaven." 

"Not  so !     I  answered,  "Evermore 

My  heart  is  sore 
For  my  own  land's  sires  !  for  the  little  feet 
Of  children  bleeding  along  the  street ; 

For  perked  up  honors,  that  gainsay 

The  right  of  way  ! 
For  almsgiving  through  a  door  that  is 
Not  open  enough  for  two  friends  to  kiss ; 

"For  an  oligarchic  parliament, 

And  classes  rent. 
What  curse  to  another  land  assign, 
When  heavy-souled  for  the  sires  of  mine  ? 

"Therefore,"  the  voice  said  "sbalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to-night ! 
Because  thou  hast  strength  to  see  and  hate 
An  ill  thing  done  within  thy  gate." 
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"Not  so,"  I  answered  once  again — 

"To  curse,  choose  men  ; 
For  I,  a  woman,  have  only  known 
How  the  heart  melts  and  the  tears  run  down." 

"Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "shalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to-night ! 
There  are  women  who  weep  and  curse,  I  say, 
(And  no  one  marvels)  night  and  day. 

"And  thou  shalt  take  their  part  to-night 

Weep  and  write  ! 
A  curse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood 
Is  very  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

So  thus  I  wrote,  and  mourned  indeed. 

What  all  may  read  : 
And  thus  as  was  enjoined  of  me, 
1  send  it  over  the  western  sea. 

THE   CURSE. 

I. 

Because  ye  have  broken  your  own  chain 

With  the  strain 
Of  brave  men  climbing  a  Nation's  height, 
Yet  thence  bear  down  with  chain  and  thong 
On  the  souls  of  others — for  this  wrong 

This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

Because  yourselves  are  standing  straight 

In  the  State 
Of  Freedom' s  foremost  acolyte, 
Yet  keep  calm  footing  all  the  time 
On  writhing  bondslaves — for  this  crime 
This  is  the  curse — write  I 

Because  ye  prosper  in  God's  name, 

With  a  claim 
To  honor  in  the  whole  world's  sight, 
Yet  do  the  fiends  work  perfectly, 
Our  babes  and  women — for  this  lie 

This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

II. 

Ye  shall  watch  while  kings  conspire, 
Round  the  people's  smouldering  fire, 
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And,  warm,  for  your  part, 
Shall  Dever  dare — 0  shame  ! — 
To  utter  the  thought  into  flame 
Which  burns  at  your  heart. 
This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

Ye  shall  watch  while  Nations  strive 
With  the  blood-hounds — die  or  survive — 

Drop  faint  from  their  jaws, 
Or  throttle  them  backward  to  death 
And  only  under  your  breath 

Shall  ye  bless  the  cause. 
This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

Ye  shall  watch  while  strong  men  draw 
The  nets  of  feudal  law 

To  strangle  the  weak : 
Ye  shall  count  the  sin  for  a  sin, 
But  your  soul  shall  be  sadder  within 

Than  the  word  which  ye  speak. 
This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

Ye  shall  watch  while  rich  men  dine, 
And  poor  men  hunger  and  pine 

For  one  crust  in  seven, 
But  shall  quail  from  the  signs  which  present 
God's  judgment  as  imminent 

To  make  it  all  even. 

This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

When  good  men  are  praying  erect 
That  Christ  may  avenge  his  elect, 

And  deliver  the  earth, 
The  prayer  in  your  ears,  said  low, 
Shall  sound  like  the  tramp  of  a  foe 

That's  driving  you  forth. 
This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

When  wise  men  give  you  their  praise, 
They  shall  pause  in  the  heat  of  the  phrase, 

And  sicken  afar ; 
When  ye  boast  your  own  charters  keep  true, 
%e  shall  blush  ! — for  the  thing  which  ye  do 

Derides  what  ye  are. 

This  is  the  curse — write  1 
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When  fools  write  taunts  on  your  gate, 
Your  scorn  ye  shall  somewhat  abate 

As  ye  look  o'er  the  wall ; 
For  your  conscience,  tradition  and  name 
Strike  back  with  a  deadlier  blame 

Than  the  worst  of  them  all. 
This  is  the  curse — write  ! 

Go  ?  ichile  ill  deeds  sliall  be  done, 
Plant  on  your  flag  in  the  sun 

Beside  the  ill-doers  ; 
And  shrink  from  clenching  the  curse 
Of  the  witnessing  universe, 

With  a  curse  of  yours  ! 
This  is  the  curge — write  ! 

Written  at  Florence,  Italy  by  Mrs.  Elizabeh  Barrett  Browning,  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  to  be  placed  before  the  United  States  Congress  in  1854. 
It  was  first  published  in  the  The  Liberty  Bell  in  1855. 


SHIMAH,  OR  A  STORY  OF  NANTUCKET. 


BY   RUTH. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Yes,  I  remember  him,  Ella  surely  does  not  fancy  him  ?" 

"  'Tis  even  so  !" 

"And  so  Teddy  loves  Ella  in  vain  !  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  manner, 
but  something  ails  Ella,  does  thee  know  what  'tis  ?" 

"I  do  not  unless  'tis  sorrow  at  causing  Teddy  pain." 

"No!  no!  thee  needn't  tell  me  that  'tis  something  quite  different,  yet 
when  I've  said  so  much  I'm  no  better  off  than  thee  is,  for  though  I  can  tell 
some,  what  'tis  not,  I  can't  guess  what  it  is.  So  for  that  he  has  got  to  go 
off  where  no  one  can  take  care  of  him ;  well  I  don't  much  wonder  at  it,  he 
is  such  an  affectionate  boy  it  must  make  him  very  unhappy.  But  I  am 
sorry  he  is  going  so  far  off;  I  am  afraid  the  yarn  stockings  will  not  last  long, 
boys  are  so  destructive.  If  I  had  known  it  sooner,  I  could  have  knit  him 
some  more;  those  I  gave  him  were  only  a  few  I  had  knit  along  at  odd  times 
back." 

I  could  scarcely  keep  from  smiling  at  the  yarn  stockings,  which  I  very 
much  doubted  Teddy  would  ever  wear.  "He  will  not  stay  long  where  'tis 
very  cold,"  said  I,  "and  he  can  probably  procure  cotton  hose,  he  will  need 
them  most." 
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"Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  "I  am  afraid  though,  he  will  he  careless  and  get 
sick  and  then,  who  will  take  care  of  him?" 

"Never  fear,  Aunt  Bessie;  Teddy  will  win  friends  who  will  stand  by  him 
in  every  emergency. " 

"But  I  think  I've  put  up  some  things  which  will  get  him  well,  if  he  is 
among  strangers,  who  will  not  do  any  thing  for  him ;  that  paper  of  compo- 
sition, I  put  down  in  one  corner  of  his  trunk  and  told  him  if  he  got  cold 
climbing  up  the  snow  covered  Alps  and  had  a  sore  throat  after  it,  to  take 
a  hot  mess  of  composition  wrap  a  piece  of  flannel  round  his  throat  and  get 
to  bed  as  quick  as  possible  so  as  to  sleep  it  off.  But  then  I  think  its  a 
chance  if  he  remembers  all  I  told  him  about  it,  men  are  so  forgetful." 

"He  ought  to  remember  Aunt  Bessie,  I  said,  you  explained  it  so  clearly 
to  him." 

"1  know,  I  tried  to,"  she  continued  "and  that  box  of  ointment  that  Nan- 
cy made,  that  is  so  good  for  cuts  and  burns,  I  put  that  in  too.  Does  thee 
think  he  will  remember  which  is  which  ?  thee  knows  men  don't  know  much 
about  such  things,  how  could  they  be  expected  to  know  about  them." 

"I  think  he  will  remember  which  he  is  to  take  when  he  gets  cold,  he 
certainly  cannot  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  apply  the  ointment  when  he 
should  take  the  composition." 

"I  hope  not !"  was  her  earnest  ejaculation.  "Well,  well,  I  suppose  it 
cannot  be  helped  but  1  wish  Ella  had  loved  Teddy.  If  I  did  not  know 
that  we  are  seldom  responsible  for  the  direction  our  love  takes,  I  should 
feel  like  reproving  Ella,  but  I  know  she  can't  help  it  now  poor  child  !" 

Aunt  Bessie  kind  hearted,  sensitive  creature,  wiping  a  truant  tear  from 
her  eyes  and  left  me. 

Time  passed  fleetly  on  scarce  touching  us  in  our  dreamy  Sabbath-like 
seclusion  at  the  Hall.  Quiet  and  happy  hours  were  those  spent  in  study, 
work  <md  recreation.  Mr.  Preston  devoted  all  his  morning  to  Ella  and 
myself  unfolding  the  rich  treasures  of  his  cultivated  intellect  wouderfully 
developing  our  own  latent  powers ;  particularly  were  his  efforts  successful 
with  Ella  who  drank  with  an  eager  lip  from  the  full  streams  of  classic  lore. 
Mr.  Preston  imparted  to  Ella's  mind  much  of  the  incense  elastic  pow- 
er of  his  own,  giving  it  a  tone  an  endurance  a  strength  which  is  seldom 
found  in  woman,  whose  strength  is  for  the  most  part  wholly  of  the  spirit- 
Thus  Ella  combined  all  the  delicate,  sensitive  workings  of  woman's  sou* 
with  the  active,  searching  intellect  of  man;  nor  was  the  union  repulsive  as 
many  would  deem  ;  not  one  particle  of  her  feminine  nature  was  lost,  still 
gentle  and  affectionate,  yet  rather  less  impulsive  than  before  (and  unselfish) 
there  shone  over  all  a  quiet  dignity  a  conscious  power  which  agreeably  soft- 
tened  her  former  levity  into  a  sunny,  cheerful  mirth.  Her  slight,  girlish 
figure  expanded   into  the  mature  grace  of   womanhood  and  she  passed  be- 
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side  us  from  day  to  day  constantly  improving  in  the  thousand  nameless 
charms  of  body  and  mind.  Strong  and  healthful  in  mind  and  intellect, 
she  possessed  none  of  the  mowkish  sensibilities  of  the  boarding  school  miss, 
yet  she  inherited  a  passionateness  and  intensity  of  motion  from  her  father 
and  as  I  suspected  from  her  mother  also,  which  would  have  poisoned  all 
the  springs  of  happiness  but  for  the  admirable  balance  of  her  intellectual 
nature. 

It  must  ever  be  that  the  expanding  mind  of  the  girl  is  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  the  companionship  of  the  intellectual  man  as  does  his  re- 
ceive an  impetus  a  delicate  finish  from  the  freshness  and  earnestness  of  the 
girl.  Whether  father,  friend  or  lover  'tis  nearly  the  same  the  benefit  is 
for  both;  each  respectively  giving  and  receiving  a  stimulus  a  niceness  and 
power.  'Twas  seldom  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  in  Ella  of  that  depth  of 
feeling  which  was  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  her  father  yet  the  little  that 
was  developed,  betrayed  the  existence  of  an  unfailing  fount.  If  those 
pure  life  giving  waters  flowed  naturally  all  would  yet  be  well ;  but  if  forci- 
bly turned  from  their  channel  an  unhappiness  as  settled  as  her  fathers 
would  yet  be  hers.  All  will  be  well  was  the  inward  answer  when  in  soli- 
tude my  thoughts  wandered  off  into  vague  speculation  of  the  future. — 
Aunt  Bessie  and  Arabella  still  trod  their  accustomed  paths.  Aunt  Bessie 
still  busy  and  cheerfully  useful,  a  pattern  of  goodness  and  christian  grace 
with  no  selfish  prompting,  no  idle  desires,  living  wholly  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  Arabella  so  utterly  selfish,  insolent  and  idle,  perfectly  passive  on 
the  wave  of  life  with  no  apparant  aim,  forgetful  of  the  duty  of  a  human 
being  which  is  to  toil,  strive  and  improve — to  leave  a  mark  for  good  how- 
ever slight.  '"Thou  shalt  not  live  wholly  to  thyself,"  is  a  primal  law  of  ne- 
cessity; a  law  which  Arabella  de  Vere  more  completely  disregards  than 
any  one  whom  I  ever  knew.  Arabella  was  wealthy  in  her  own  right  and 
the  good  which  she  had  the  power  to  do  might  have  been  incalculable. — 
Her  marvellous  beauty  wrapped  a  gem  utterly  worthless ;  a  heart  which 
vibrated  only  to  the  deep  monotone  of  self.  I  often  suspected  she  was 
weary  of  the  old  fashioned  quiet  of  our  home — but  if  so,  she  was  too  skil- 
ful a  manoeuvrer  to  confess  it  by  word,  or  look ;  as  for  the  present  she 
could  do  no  better. 

Mouths  came  and  went  with  noiseless  tread  laying  their  votive  gifts  at 

our  feet.  Seasons  had  trod  their  measured  round  had  fould  and  left  us — 
Ella  and  myself  eager  pupils  and  Mr.  Preston  the  earnest  teacher ;  the 
fount  of  knowledge  lost  none  of  its  freshness  and  we  still  sat  quaffing  in  th 
shade  its  refreshing  streams.  Of  Ella's  thoughts  as  regarded  Frank  and 
Teddy,  I  knew  nothing  artless  ;  and  confiding  on  every  other  subject  she 
was  utterly  silent  on  this.  From  the  first  she  had  shrunk  from  the  men- 
tion of  their  names:  and  now,  I  was  as  silent  as  she  could  wish.  I  had 
regularly  received  letters  from  Teddy  since  his  departure  and  to  his  oft 
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repeated  plea,  "Does  Ella  yet  love  me  ?"  I  could  only  answer,  I  do  not 
know.  I  frequently  gave  his  letters  to  Ella  to  read  and  watching  closely 
for  their  effect,  saw  a  faint  flush  steal  over  her  face  and  pass  away  as  gent- 
ly as  it  came.  When  I  asked  what  I  should  tell  Teddy  ?  she  met  my  in- 
quiry with  a  defiant  glance  and  calmly  answered  "tell  him  I  do  not."  I 
dared  not  tell  him  ;  nay,  for  I  half  suspected  that  during  those  long  months 
of  reserve  a  silent  gradual  change  was  going  on  in  Ella's  heart  and  that 
the  denial  did  not  spring  from  the  true  promptings  within. 

Our  life  would  have  been  useless  to  others  hut  for  the  frequent  demands 
Miss  Preston  made  upon  us,  saving  we  were  younger  and  could  run  about 
quicker  than  she  could.  She  was  Mr.  Preston's  almoner  and  having  a 
carte  hlanchc  to  do  as  she  pleased,  her  active  sympathy  and  benevolence 
made  an  abundance  of  work  for  her  busy  hands,  so  that  occasionally  she 
was  obliged  to  call  Ella  and  myself  to  her  aid.  There  was  clothing  to  be 
made  up  for  the  poor  families  before  winter  set  in ;  the  sick  to  take  care 
of ;  pecuniary  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  those  who  had  come  to  America 
without  means,  or  with  only  means  (sufficient  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of 
land)  deeming  it  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Many,  I  ween  were  the  thanksgivings  poured  out  in  secret  upon  Miss 
Preston  for  the  timely  aid  she  had  rendered  when  hope  was  well  nigh  fled 
and  destitution  with  its  terrors  was  crouching  beside  the  cheerless  hearth. 
Perfectly  judicious  in  the  bestowal  of  her  gifts,  she  roused  others  to  ex- 
ertion where  her  own  power  availed  nothing ;  managed  skilfully  the  affairs 
of  those  who  had  given  wearily  up  to  despondency  and  placed  them  in  a 
prosperous  train — all  this  without  the  least  ostentation,  the  least  indelicacy 
which  made  the  recipients  grateful  for  the  manner  of  giving  as  much  as 
for  the  gifts.  Miss  Preston  was  no  noisy  theoretician  mourning  over  the 
crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  all  at  a 
stroke  to  reform  the  abuses  of  clustering  centuries  by  the  skilfull  diploma- 
cy of  a  moment :  she  never  thought  of  the  oppressed  Poles  of  the  enslav- 
ed Africans  except  to  regret  rationally  that  "man's  inhumanity  to  man" 
should  make  countless  thousands  mourn  ;  neither  was  she  one  to  sit  down 
helplessly  and  declare  the  disease  was  so  great  no  remedy  could  be  found 
sufficiently  powerful.  She  was  an  active  heroic  Martha,  a  thorough  prac- 
tician of  more  use  to  the  world  in  one  hour  than  one  of  our  dreamy  theo- 
retical reformers  is  in  a  lifetime.  A  delicately  nurtured  woman,  she  had 
yet  risen  above  all  shrinking  sensibilities,  had  familiarized  herself  to  suffer- 
inf  in  every  variety,  and  had  schooled  herself  till  she  possessed  nerve  suf- 
ficient to  endure  anything.  Beside  the  sick  or  dying  bed  she  shone  an 
angel  from  Heaven. 

"Ruth,"  she  exclaimed,  one  cold  bleak  morning,  as  she  entered  the  libra- 
ry, "I  want  thee  to  go  over  to  Abrams  j  he  has  been  sick  some  time  and  I 
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fear  he  is  getting  worse — if  he  is  dangerous,  thee  must  send  hack  for  me 
immediately.  I  was  there  two  days  ago  and  he  was  able  to  be  about  but 
this  severe  weather  I  am  afraid  will  make  his  poor  old  bones,  ache  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  him  ;  thee  knows  he  is  all  alone,  without  kith  or 
kin  to  watch  over  him  in  his  last  moments;  if  he  has  taken  his  bed  thee 
must  send  for  me,  for  I  fear  he  will  never  rise  again ;  he  has  failed  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  two  months." 

I  shrank  a  moment  from  encountering  the  chilly,  frosty  atmosphere 
without,  then  reproaching  myself  for  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  tread  the 
path  of  duty  I  arrayed  myself  to  meet  the  cold  and  entering  the  sleigh 
which  stood  at  the  door  sped  radidly  over  the  crisped  and  dazzling  snow 
toward  Abrams  humble  cot.  Fair  as  a  dream  of  Heaven,  lay  the  robe  of 
purity  on  the  regal  landscape :  stream,  rock,  tree  and  hill  glitered  in  their 
polished  covering  of  snow — polished  to  an  almost  painful  brilliancy  by  a 
week  of  intense  cold  and  cloudless  skies.  'Twas  silent,  pure  and  peaceful 
as  if  earth  had  flung  off  the  burden  of  care  temptation  and  error  which 
runs  like  an  endless  chain  of  connection  thi-ough  all  men's  hearts,  and  was 
reveling  in  the  glorious  innocence  of  its  prime.  Human  passion  soiled 
not,  the  whiteness  of  earth's  mantle.  Human  strife  penetrated  not  to  the 
dim  haunts  of  the  olden  forests  waking  to  discord  the  slumbering  echo 
and  human  faces  lined  and  defaced  by  the  manifold  excuses  of  life  marred 
not  the  sacred  beauty  of  the  scene.  Earth  or  that  part  of  it  which  smiled 
between  the  encircling  hills  of  Shimah  seemed  as  pure  and  holy  as  it  was 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  creation.  The  end  of  our  ride  was  soon  reached 
and  with  dim  misgivings,  I  softly  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the  house; 
everything  was  in  disorder;  the  fire  on  the  littered  hearthwas  slowly  dying 
out,  leaving  the  air  in  the  room  disagreably  cold  ;  the  half  closed  shutters 
admitted  a  lonesome  twilight  and  on  the  table  lay  the  remnants  of  a  previ- 
ous repast,  all  betokened  an  absence  of  order  and  comfort  which  usually 
prevailed  in  the  dwelling  of  the  lonely  Indian.  On  a  bed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  lay  Abram  moaning  restlessly  in  his  uneasy  slumbers.  The  first 
glance  told  me  that  the  last  illness  was  upon  him,  that  Death  who  cometh 
to  all  at  the  appointed  time,  was  rapidly  severing  the  frail  cords  which 
bound  the  aged  man  to  life.  I  started  at  the  presence  of  the  "Grim  De- 
stroyer" and  fearing  to  be  alone  with  the  dying,  I  sent  John  for  Miss 
Preston  entreating  her  to  come  to  my  relief  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  re- 
plenished the  fire  and  moved  stealthily  about  the  room  endeavoring  to  ren- 
der its  appearance  more  cheerful.  When  I  had  succeeded  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, I  turned  to  the  bedside  and  started  at  the  fierce,  earnest  gaze  directed 
upon  me — absolutely  flashing  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Indian.  He  soft- 
ened his  look  when  he  recognized  me,  thanked  me  faintly  for  coming  and 
asked  for  Miss  Preston.  I  told  him  she  would  be  with  him  presently — then 
seeming  satisfied  with  my  reply,  he   again  sank  into  a  feverish  sleep.     I 
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watched  beside  him,  longing  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Preston  being 
myself  so  wholly  unused  to  such  scenes,  that  I  shrank  from  passing  through 
it  alone.  He  was  talking  iu  his  slumber  dropping  discontented  fragments 
of  thought — he  was  wandering  through  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  when 
all  was  an  uncultivated  wilderness  trodden  by  the  Red  Man  alone.  He 
murmured  now,  soft,  musical  names  of  companions  evidently  of  his  child- 
hood—then in  his  native  tongue  poured  out  rapidly  what  seemed  mingled 
entreaties  and  endearments  to  Babbakuk  which  I  conjectured  must  have 
been  the  name  of  his  chosen  bride — then  a  stern  unyielding  expression 
passed  over  his  face — then  a  plaintive  wail  broke  from  his  lips,  his  features 
assumed  a  look  of  helpless  despair,  followed  by  a  fierce  varying  expression 
of  determined  revenge  while  harsh  sentences  fell  from  his  lips.  He  seem- 
ed passing  in  thought  through  various  stages  of  his  past  life,  living  again 
the  pain,  pleasure  or  strife  of  each;  all  the  passions  of  the  human  soul  were 
mirrored  on  his  face  and  I  gazed  upon  him  fascinated  with  the  sight  of  a 
soul  unconsciously  revealing  its  hidden  world  of  sensation,  and  listened 
eagerly  for  sentences  of  which  I  knew  I  could  not  understand  a  word  and 
I  could  only  guess  by  the  manner  of  utterance.  How  mysterious  is  sleep  ! 
the  spirit  is  almost  as  free  in  dreams  as  though  'twere  disembodied  ;  events 
of  a  varied  life-time  may  be  crowded  into  an  hour's  space  and  every  sen. 
sation  be  to  all  intents  as  real,  as  full  of  intensity  and  occupy  the  same 
time,  as  when  in  its  waking  hours  the  body  and  soul  walked  together 
through  change  !  At  last  the  Indian  half  rising  uttered  a  wild  war  whoop 
which  awakened  him  and  caused  me  to  bound  from  my  seat  with  terror. 

"Never  mind,''  said  he,  as  he  turned  wearily  ou  his  pillow,  "I  was  only 
dreaming." 

Much  to<my  relief,  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  sleigh  bells  and  then 
Miss  Preston's  calm,  stately  step  on  the  threshold.  I  sprang  eagerly  to 
meet  her  and  pointed  to  the  sufferer  without  speaking.  She  smiled  sadly, 
and  whispered  'Thee  must  become  accustomed  to  such  scenes." 

Then  stepping  to  the  bedside,  she  whispered,  "How  is  thee,  Abram  V 

"Worse,"  was  his  reply,  "I  shall  not  live  long." 

"I  fear  not,"  said  she,  in  a  calm  strong  tone,  "is  thee  ready  to  die  ?" 

"I  am  if  the  Great  Spirit  wills,"  he  murmured  softly. 

"Thee  has  lived  long  Abram,  the  full  space  of  human  life — I  am  pleased 
that  thee  is  willing  to  go  to  the  Father  of  all." 

"Yes,"  he  replied  calmly,  "the  Great  Father  has  called  me  often  within 
a  few  days,"  he  has  said  "Abram  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  blest  are 
wanting  thee,"  and  I  have  whispered  to  him,  "I  am  ready  Great  Spirit." 
"I  shall,  I  see  them  all — all  he  muttered,  absently  the  red  hunters  that 
used  to  live  in  these  old  woods  and  we  will  fish  and  hunt,  together  as  we 
used  to  long  ago.  No  white  men  there,  no  sickness,  no  death,  nothing  but 
good  spirits  to  whisper  to  me." 
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"Thee  may  not  live  till  night,"  said  Miss  Preston,  whose  experienced  eye 
detected  the  signs  of  speedy  dissolution. 

"I  shall  see  the  sunset,"  said  he  mysteriously,  "we  always  see  that  just 
before  we  go  away." 

"Does  thee  suffer  much  pain  ?"  asked  Miss  Preston. 

"Not  much  but  I  am  weak,  so  weak  I  have  been  getting  weaker  every 
day;  they  have  been  calling  me  all  the  time  though  and  I  knew  I  should 
stay  only  to  day,"  while  a  spiritual  rapturous  expression  flitted  over  his 
face. 

"Who  calls,"  asked  Miss  Preston. 

"The  good  spirits  that  are  messengers  of  the  Great  Spirit  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  red  man  and  they  always  come  after  him  and  take  him  to  the 
great  hunting  grounds  where  the  Great  Spirit  is  ready  for  him.  The  bad 
spirits  are  gone,  all  gone  and  will  not  trouble  me  any  more ;  they  went 
away  when  the  good  ones  came  around  and  whispered  to  me. 

He  whispered  long  and  earnestly  to  himself  in  his  native  language. — 
Firm  in  his  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit  he  evidently  saw  in 
imagination  a  part  of  the  glories  of  the  longed  for  hunting  grounds,  was 
peopling  them  with  the  cherished  friends  of  the  olden  years,  and  though 
held  to  earth  by  the  mysterious  power  called  life,  was  tasting  from  the 
springs  of  bliss  for  a  full  draught  of  which  his  soul  was  panting. 

A  strange  picture  was  that. — The  gaunt  old  Indian  fading  rapidly  from 
the  home  of  his  youth  ;  an  unknown  language  on  his  lips  giving  expression 
to  the  memories  which  haunted  him,  or  the  hopes  of  the  glowing  future 
which  sustained  him,  his  spirit  holding  pleasureable  converse  with  the 
beings  which  this  faith  of  his  fathers  had  taught  him  to  believe  were  the 
chosen  messengers  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  red  man  alone — the  pale  gen- 
tle quaker  lady  of  inwrought  christian  strength,  soothing  the  bodily  suf- 
fering, and  whispering  spiritual  comfort  to  her  lowly  brother  man,  the  one 
gazing  beyond  the  vale  with  the  strong  simple  trust  of  the  uncultured 
savage,  the  other  full  of  a  deep  holy  enthusiasm  walking  unshrinking,  be- 
side the  dying  man  to  the  very  confines  of  this  world  : 

"In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  also  unto  me  !" 

The  day  slowly  waned  the  Indian  lingered  seemingly  by  the  strength  of 
the  will  alone,  till  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  had  disappeared  below  the  west- 
ern hills,  then  softly,  without  a  moan  passed  from  earth.  And  the  fever 
called  living,  was  conquered  at  last. 

"Mortality  has  put  on  immortality,"  said  Miss  Preston  solemnly,  as  we 
stood  in  the  deepening  twilight  gazing  tearfully  at  the  discarded  tenement 
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°f  the  now  freed  and  happy  spirit,   "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Lifa 
saith  the  Lord/' 

[  To    he   Continued.'] 


THE  BULBIFEROUS  ROMANZOVIA. 

{Romanzovia  Sitkensis. —  Cha?n.) 


BY   DR.    A.  KELLOGG. 


"0  wise  it  is  to  welcome  and  make  ours 

Whate'er  of  good,  the  small,  the  present  brings. — 
Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds  and  flowers. 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things." 

This  very  pretty  and  rare  plant  is  from  Crystal  Springs,  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  although  it  is  reputed  an  Arctic  species.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Bolander  in  our  recent  trip ,  growing  in  a  beautiful  bed  of  moss  on 
a  rocky  cliff  about  seventy  feet  above  the  creek  bottom. 

The  modest  unpretending  plant,  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily of  Russia. — Romanoff  (or  it  may  be  of  the  Russian  General  Romanzoff  ?) 
In  the  botanical  lineage  it  belongs  to  the  Hydrophyls  or  Hydrophyllaced — 
the  well  known  Water  leaf  Family. 

Our  native  plant  has  white  flowers,  but  a  cultivated  variety  is  said  to 
have  the  flowers  blue.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  notices  the  small 
bulblets  in  the  axils,  like  our  cultivated  Tiger  Lily  (Z-.  hulhigerum.^)  It 
can  be  seen  by  a  figure  we  have  made,  that  the  root  also  is  a  scaley  bulb. 
The  seed  vessel  though  two-celled  partially  divides  into  four  valves. 

The  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  self-sown  seeds,especially  when  fall- 
ing into  moist  mossy  or  peaty  soils.  From  this  habit  it  would  undoubtedly 
make  an  excellent  hanging-basket  plant  for  parlor  ornament.  Our  friend 
Mr.  C.  B.  Miller,  417  Kearney  St.,  has  it  now  in  cultivation  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  ladies  here,  and  those  visiting  the  city,  would  do  well  to  call 
and  see  his  beautiful  arrangements  in  this  line  of  art,  to  which  he  is  pas- 
sionately devoted.  No  mere  personal  or  business  consideration  could  in- 
duce us  thus  to  refer  to  a  private  enterprise,  did  it  not  in  the  highest  prac- 
tical degree  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  a  true  taste  for  the  study  of  natural 
history,  to  which  cause  our  own  efforts  are  directed.  It  will  afford  us 
much  pleasure  now  and  then  to  notice  many  other  plants  of  remarkable  ele- 
gance for  like  purposes.  Many  of  our  readers  might  desire  to  see  a  few 
ferns  illustrated  suited  to  Wardian  Case  culture ;  besides  perhaps  a  sprink- 
ling of  water  plants  for  Aquaria.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  would  be  more 
nymphs  in  silk  dresses,  if  they  had  an  eye  and  heart  to  see  them  in  the 
brooks  and  ponds  and  those  little,  good  people  everywhere.  Don't  tell  me 
the  age  for  such  things  is  past— never,  no  never,  until  innocence  and 
virtue  are  clean  banished  from  earth. 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTEK. 


BY   FEE   NIX. 

Entrance,  introduction  and  exit  simply  rotatory  motion,  and  according  to 
this  theory,  a  writer  may  enter  upon  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  introduce 
himselt  and  take  his  leave  never  again  to  be  heard  of  in  the  great  future. 

In  introducing  myself  I  will  give  a  brief  history  of  my  life,  as  it  is 
against  my  sense  of  justice  to  give  the  crafo-biography  of  any  other  person. 

I  was  born  in  the  town  of  H State  of  Mass.,  some  time  after  the  year 

1776  ;  the  year  in  which  our  national  independence  was  declared,  and  all 
men  were  made  free  and  equal ;  and  what  a  pity  they  did  not  continue  to 
make  them  so. 

But  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  rI  was  not  born  the  same  year,  or  at  a 
period  much  later,  for  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth  I  had  no  control 
over.  I  have  been  told  that  owing  to  some  previous  arrangement  1  was 
obliged  to  be  born  at  just  such  a  time,  or  not  born  at  all ;  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  family  physician  and  the  nurse — then  called  nuss — that  I 
should  make  my  appearance  on  the  18th  of  June  — that  being  the  day 
set  apart  for  all  geminal  events  according  to  the  ancient  records  of  the 
family.  From  that  hour,  by  some  new-matic,  or  pneumonic  process — don't 
know  which — I  began  to  breathe  and  have  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
present  time,  as  I  believe  it  is  considered  rather  a  healthful  exercise. 

At  all  events  I  mean  to  breathe  so  long  as  I  live,  unless  some  accident 
occurs  to  deprive  me  of  my  senses,  in  which  case  I  think  I  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  omission  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  self-preserva 
tion;  and  in  that  event  I  should,  without  any  malice  aforethought,  fail  to 
perpetuate  my  existence  towards  ancestral  longevity. 

From  the  hour  that  the  sun  first  dawned  upon  my  natal  exislancea  (for 
I  do  not  know  how  long,  or  in  what  form  I  had  existed  before  my  birth) 
and  my  eyes  were  "opened  to  the  ambient  light."  Somehow,  by  a  curious 
process,  1  commenced  a  systematic  lengthening  out  and  increasing  in  size 
until  I  had  become  fully  six  times  the  size  of  any  ordinary  baby  ;  when  my 
good  parents  began  sending  me  tc  school  to  a  kind-hearted  lady,  who  used 
to  give  her  scholars  little  paper  hearts,  notched  around  and  painted  yellow, 
and  sometimes  green,  on  the  edge,  as  "rewards  of  merit,"  and  of  these  I 
received  many — the  only  hearts  I  ever  did  receive;  some  of  which  I  have 
recently  given  to  my  father's  grandchildren  as  a  souvenier  of  their  illus- 
trious relative. 

In  a  few  years  the  good  school marm — God  bless  all  the  good  school- 
marms — left  to  teach  the  infant  school  in  a  distant  town;  and  when  I 
heard  she  was  going  away,  I  remember  how  I  cried,  as  I  seemed  in  some 
way  strangely  bound  to  her,  and  my  simple  childish  sympathy  could  not 
bear  to  be  deprived  of  her  presence. 
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After  she  left  and  I  was  bereft  of  the  strange  magnetic  influence  of  her 
genial  spirit  my  whole  nature  become  changed,  and  the  things  I  once  loved 
soon  lost  their  charms. 

I  ceased  to  chase  the  butterfly,  or  pluck  the  wild  rose,  or  violet  that 
grew  by  the  wayside ;  and  the  cooing  of  the  dove — the  merry  song  of  the 
bob-o-link  and  meadow  lark,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  whippoowill,  all 
seemed  to  mock  my  former  joys. 

More  and  more  each  day  I  seemed  alone  amid  vanished  splendors,  where 
the  rose  bud  trembled  before  the  purple  dawn  and  refused  the  beauty  of 
its  blossom. 

As  my  child-like  mind  could  not  fathom  the  mystery  of  my  strange  feel- 
ings, I  kept  my  councils  through  many  lonesome  hours  and  wept  in  vain- 
"Oh  !  give  me  back,  I  cried,"  my  own  sweet  comforts  of  the  past — oh  ! 
give  me  my  shady  tree,  and  the  green  turf  whereon  I  used  to  play !  and 
then  the  hot  tears  fell  upon  my  cheek  to  tell  my  bitter  grief. 

"And  the  sea  answered,  with  a  lamentation, 
Like  some  old  prophet,  wailing,  and  it  said, 
Alas  I  'thy  joys  are  fled  1'  " 

But  I  was  doomed  to  outlive  the  ''spirit  of  my  dreams ;"  and  as  1  look 
back  to  those  early  days,  through  the  dreamy  scenes  of  later  years,  I  ask  if 
they  cannot  again  be  reproduced  and  the  heart  grow  young  once  more. 

"There  was  an  old  belief  that  in  the  embers 
Of  all  things  their  pumordial  form  exists, 

And  cunning  alchmists 
Could  recreate  the  rose  with  all  its  members 
From  its  own  ashes,  but  without  the  bloom — 

"Without  the  lost  perfume." 

"Ah  me !  what  wonder-working,  occult  science 
Can,  from  the  ashes  of  our  hearts,  once  more 

The  rose  of  youth  restore  ? 
"What  craft  of  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

Renew  the  phantom  flower?" 

If  man  conld  recreate  his  early  joys  and  youthful  spofts,  and  gather  up 
the  scattered  fragrance  of  the  rose,  and  analyze  each  feeling  of  the  heart, 
his  bliss  on  earth  would  be  complete. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression ;  soon  after  the  schoolmarm  left,  I 
was  transfered  to  a  neighboring  school;  where  I  soon  after  graduated  with 
more  "stripes"  than  "stars,"  for  as  my  oracle  was  gone  I  could  not  acknowl- 
edge any  authority  in  the  "new  schoolmarm,"  that  was  not  illustrated  by 
well  executed  "wood  cuts." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  "town  school"  I  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
stern  tutor  who  kept  an  Academy,  and  sometimes  would  confound  the  class 
by  exclaiming  cui  bono  I  and  when  he  made  use  of  the  word  asinus,  he  al- 
ways accented  the  i  as  if  it  had  some  personal  meaning. 
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While  there  I  was  often  accused  of  indulging  in  short-comings;  but  as 
my  rsputation  had  entered  the  "perceptor's"  memorandum  before  I  had 
entered  his  school,  I  never  failed  to  receive  credit  for  all  I  did  —however 
the  entry  of  quo  animo  did  not  amount  to  much,  and  after  one  year,  eleven 
months  and  a  fortnight  I  took  my  leave,  and  went  to  the  classic  shades, 
where  I  often  saw  the  great  poet  who  sang — 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime," 

and  then  I  felt  that  some  day  I  might  ascend  Parnassus  and  breathe  the 
"divine  afflatus"  or  feast  upon  the  sweets  of  enchanted  flowers  until  my 
harp  should  become  vocal  with  witching  songs,  whose  melody  should  awak- 
en a  slumbering  world  and  make  me  immortal. 

But  alas  !  for  the  fickleness  of  all  human  events,  and  the  tadpole,  Dar- 
wimVy  of  man's  primitive  or  pasthumona  littleness  ! 

"0  frse  some  power  trie  gift  to  gee  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us — " 

I  have  wiggled  myself  around  Cape  Horn — ascended  the  foot  hills  of  the 
famous  Sierras  Nevadas  and  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Diablo  and  the  Shasta  Buttes,  and  my  dreams  have  vanished  into  the 
seething,  intangible  inconsistancies  of  early  life. 

Now  by  a  sudden  jerk  or  spasm  I  have  thrust  myself  before  you  as  a 
Californian;  and  here  I  am  a  rustic,  and  my  rural  home  is  among  the 
tall  pines  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  hills,  which  overlook  a  beautiful  land- 
scape ot  perpetual  summer,  where  many  a  nook  and  dell  wrapt  in  vernal 
loveliness,  >nvite  the  weary  to  repose;  and  far  up  the  mountains  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  snow-clad  peaks,  and  the  silver  cascades  leaping  down  the 
craggy  rocks  and  throwing  their  spray  into  the  prism-like  hues  of  the 
summer  rainbow. 

Now  having  briefly  introduced  myself  that  I  might  fairly  be  consider- 
ed one  of  the^emts  homo,  and  not  a  myth,  to  be  numbered  among 

"Those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  mortals  know," 

I  will  relate  the  anecdote. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  anecdote  is  quite  different  from 
an  antidote,  for  the  latter  needs  to  be  administered  instanter  to  save  the 
patient,  while  the  former  waits  for  the  patient  to  be  saved  before  it  is 
given ;  or  in  other  words,  the  mind  must  in  some  way  be  prepared  before 
the  story  can  be  appreciated ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  alluded  to  some 
of  my  antecedants  from  the  period  of  my  birth  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  led  the  mind  through  fancy  scenes  of  childhood  and  of  maturer 
years,  have  been  merry  and  grave,  and  have  given  a  peep  behind  and 
through  the  gossamer  that  partially  conceals  the  mysteries  of  thought 
from  the  visible  world,  that  the  lights  and  shades  and  changes  of  many 
years  might  be  brought  together  and  give  zest  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 
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THE   ANECDOTE. 

While  attending  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  B it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable for  me  to  teach  school  during  the  winter  term,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  me  into  one  of  the  learned  profession ;  as  I  was  considered  too 
timid  to  administer  powders  and  pills  to  heal  the  infirmities  of  mortals — 
nor  could  I  preach  and  "cast  out  devils"  and  bind  up  the  "widder's"  heart 
and  look  after  her  "orfuF  children,  "with  city  script"  in  my  purse,  lest  I 
should  convert  the  "staff  of  life  into  the  cudgel  of  death,"  for  my  hair 
was  so  curly,  that  it  was  feared  the  glory  of  my  preaching  would  lodge  in 
my  ringlets  and  cause  the  feminine  portion  of  my  hearers  to  fall  in  love 
with  me. 

So  the  place  for  me  to  "keep  school,"  was  selected — it  was  at  the  "forks 
of  the  road"  in  a  rickety  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  square  house  near  the  old 
homestead  of  the  Quaker  Poet — that  champion  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
friend  to  the  poor — 

"About  this  old  homestead 
Many  a  quaint  story  is  told." 

During  each  harvest  moon  the  Muse  walked  among  the  flowers,  and 
through  the  groves  of  oak  and  evergreen,  and  along  the  pebbly  brooks, 
near  the  old  homestead,  and  gathered  gems  of  poetic  beauty  and  placed 
them  carefully  away  to  enrich  the  hours  of  leisure. 

It  was  while  teaching  school  in  this  vicinity,  with  these  romantic  and 
poetic  surroundings,  that  I  first  made  my  introduction  into  the  society  of 
young  ladies  without  their  carte  de  visite,  which  happened  in  this  way. 

I  was  told  by  my  good  landlady  that  it  was  customary  for  all  the  school- 
masters to  visit  all  the  people  in  the  district,  and  further  I  was  told  there 
were  two  very  nice  young  ladies,  who  lived  near  by,  that  would  feel  deeply 
grieved  should  I  neglect  to  call  upon  them. 

So  one  evening  I  mustered  up  courage  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  to  "look 
my  best,"  I  put  a  clean  collar  upon  my  neck — high  and  well  starched — on 
which  "mine  ears  did  seem  to  rest," — straightened  myself  before  the  glass, 
and  placed  my  right  hand  firmly  upon  my  left  breast  and  then  started  for 
the  "white  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

A  porch  guarded  the  inner  door — I  entered,  tapped  gently  at  the  door 
and  a  sweet  voice  bade  me  "  walk  in."  Like  a  pupil  of  Lord  Chester- 
field I  strightened  myself  gracefully  upon  my  right  digitoriums — seized 
my  hat  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  raised  the 
latch,  stepped  forward  to  enter  when,  too  late,  I  discovered  a  step  before 
me,  which  caught  my  toe  and  threw  me  sprawling  upon  the  floor — and 
my  hat  went  rolling  under  the  table.  My  sudden  appearance  aroused  a 
large  dog  from  his  slumbers,  which  came  to  my  rescue  with  a  fierce  growl 
and  an  old  gray  cat  jumped  across  the  room  with  her  tail  and  back  up  and 
her  head  turned  one  side  as  she  cried,  in  her  dismay,  phit !  phit !  phee-it' 
as  if  the  poor,  feeling,  feline  creature  supposed  I  had  fallen  in  a  fit. 
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I  soon  got  up  without  any  invitation  to  do  so — excused  myself,  told  the 
ladies  not  to  be  alarmed,  I  was  the  Schoolmaster,  just  called  to  see  them — 
hoped  they  were  well,  said  it  was  very  cool  (I  thought  it  was  hot)  told  them 
the  moDn  was  very  bright  (fancied  I  heard  a  voice,  or  a  an  echo  say- 
ing "much  brighter  than  you  are)  and  I  received  the  highly  interesting  re- 
plies of  "ah  !  yes  !  well !  what  did  you  say  ?  However,  after  we  became 
a  little  acquainted  the  conversation  ran  smoothly  "and  a  rignt  nice  little 
time  had  we,"  so  that  I  regretted  the  hour  for  parting.  In  taking  my  leave 
I  arose  very  quietly,  said,  "good  evening"  bowed  myself  to  the  door,  where 
I  gave  a  lower  bow — stepped  back,  and  forgetting  the  step,  fell  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  porch.  Covered  with  confusion,  I  hastened  into  the 
street  and  back  to  my  lodgings,  when  I  felt  I  had  made  more  impression 
upon  myself,  than  upon  the  young  ladies,  and  resolved  never  to  call  upon 
them  again,  and  to  this  day  I  have  kept  my  resolution  well.  Here  ends 
the  first  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  country  schoolmaster. 


I  AM  AS  GOOD  AS  ANYBODY. 


BY   TIMOTHY   TlTCOMB. 


Are  you,  indeed?  Then  we  honour  you  from  the  very  depths  of  our  na. 
ture,  for  the  world  contains  unquestionably  some  very  good,  very  excellent 
people.  There  are  those  whose  daily  life  is  a  religion,  whose  hearts  are 
full  of  child-like  sweetness  of  reverence  and  trust.  They  are  prone  to  for- 
get themselves  in  their  brotherly   kindness  toward  a  neighbor.     It  is  a 

pleasure  to  be  near  them,  and  you,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  are  quite  as  good 
as  they. 

No,  you  don't  mean  that,  exactly ;  you  only  mean  to  assert  your  social 
equality  with  the  loftiest  and  the  proudest.  Liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity are  a  condensed  summary  of  our  social  creed.  Very  well ;  society 
is  known  to  contain  a  limited  number  of  accomplished  men  and  women. 
It  boasts  a  few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  well  as  myriads  of  less- 
er lights,  from  the  luminous  points  that  stud  the  blue  to  the  millions 
that  are  only  prceptible  in  groups  as  a  lustrous  and  nebulous  haze. — 
There  are  men  and  women  who  exhibit  a  rare  harmony  of  developtment 
the  result  of  happy  accidents  of  birth  and  training.  There  are  grace- 
ful forms  animated  by  serene  and  beautiful  souls,  choice  buds  of  being 
unfolded  by  the  most  judicious  culture,  and  enlarging  our  conceptions 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  race.  There  are  those  whose  fine  instincts 
are  almost  unerring,  who  glide  into  the  right  place  as  by  magic,  who 
drop  the  right  word  at  the  fitting  moment,  and  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
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occasion  as  we  afterwards  deliberately  wish  we  had  done.  la  the ' 
group  where  they  are  leaders  is  unity  and  pleasure.  Dificulties  are  rec- 
onciled, excellences  blended,  strong  points  displayed  in  an  agreable 
light,  and  accessions  yielded  with  alacrity  where  they  are  no  longer 
offensively  claimed.  Social  angels  are  these  people,  not  always  through 
moral  superiority,  but  through  a  happy  equability  of  temper  and  a  rare 
endowment  of  tact.  They  help  to  soften  and  beautify  the  asperities  of 
life ; — they  "breathe  through  the  sky  cf  March  the  airs  of  May."  They 
are  like  the  moonlight  to  the  landscape  or  fragrance  to  the  flower;  we 
are  only  too  happy  to  meet  them,  and  to  learn,  as  we  do,  that  this  rare 
social  excellence  is  yours. 

No,  this  is  by  no  means  what  you  claim.  In  truth  you  have  never 
bsen  remarkable  foi  polish  or  sauvity  of  manner,  You  despise  hypOc- 
ricy,  and  your  genuiue  nature,  fairly  acted  out,  is  a  little  harsh  and  ab- 
rupt. You  do  not  always  place  your  own  undeniable  good  qualities  in 
the  most  attractive  light,  and  you  often  fail  to  impress  people  with  the 
benignity  of  the  impulse  yon  realy  feel.  You  are  not  eminent  for  the 
traits  that  win  acceptance  in  society;  these  are  not  your  boast,  and  you 
add  to  this  admission  a  disclaimer  of  unusual  wealth,  beauty,,  and  in. 
tellectual  or  physical  power.  You  do  no  claim  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  or  women  of  the  age,  but  only  to  be  their  equal  in  the  mere  fact  of 
your  humanity.  This,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  sum  of  your  self-asser- 
tion. This  is  all.  and  it  is  also  much.  To  be  human  is  to  possess  inex- 
haustible capacities  for  improvement,  and  one  of  their  most  hopeful  mani- 
festations is  the  reverent  appreciation  of  persons  better  than  yourself  . 


FIRST  LOVE. 


BY   MAUDE. 


It  has  been  remarked  somewhere  (I  can't  remember  just  where  now)  that 
persons  may,  possibly,  escape  the  measles  and  whooping-cough,  but  first  love 
— never  !  True,  every  word  of  it,  reader,  as  you  can  testify  yourself,  can't 
you?  Why,  you  sedate  looking  little  matron,  as  you  sit  there  beside  your 
work-basket,  can't  you  remember  the  time,  ('twas  a  long  time  ago — to  be 
sure)  when  you  lived  and  moved  only  in  the  light  of  a  certain  pair  of  blue 
eyes;  when  every  star  which  peeped  in  at  your  window  seemed  these  same 
eyes;  when  every  zephyr  breathed  only  their  voice;  and  everv  little  scrap 
of  paper  was  covered  with  "Fred,"  or  "Frank,"  or  "Tom,"  or  "Charlie," — 
as  the  case  maybe?  Why,  of  course  you  remember  it !  just  as  if  you 
could  ever  forget  it !  and  you  can  also  remember  how  you  solemnly  thought 
that  they  could  never  be  supplanted  in  your  affections  !  oh,  no !  you  would 
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'  always  love  them  !  Poor  little  simpleton  !  well,  you  were  only  sixteen 
then,  and  did  not  know  any  better.  Yes,  and  you  nearly  cried  your  eyes 
out  when  the  scape-grace  went  off  to  sea,  vowing  eternal  constancy  of 
course. 

Ah  !  well,  'twas  such  a  pretty  dream,  wasn't  it  ?  What  a  pity  it  was  too 
visionary  to  last, — for  it  vanished  like  the  mist  wreath  on  the  mountain, 
before  the  scorching  rays  of  reality.  Yet  away  down  in  some  obscure  corner 
of  your  heart,  a  sad  little  feeling  is  tugging  away,  for  the  ascendency — and 
you  look  up  wifih  a  half  smile,  and — why  is  it  possible  ?  a  tear !  to  see  Mr 
Smith  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  smokinghis  cigar  and  scolding  over  the  low 
price  of  things  in  the  "grocery  line."  You  take  up  little  Abraham  L. 
Smith's  jacket,  which  has  been  neglected  for  a  moment,  and  placidly  go  on 
mending  the  elbows. 

Yes,  first  love  is  very  pretty,  but  don't  you  know  it  never  lasts  any  time  ? 
No !  it  is  only  the  first  faint  gleanings  across  life's  horizon,  of  the  roseate 
light  which  is  to  usher  in  the  purple  and  crimson  and  gold  of  the  glorious 
day;  only  the  first  faint  echo  of  the  chords  of  our  souls  which  will  after- 
wards change  into  a  glorious  harmony  of  welcome  to  that  other  hand  which 
is  to  rule  and  sway  every  note  of  our  being  with  a  master  touch. 

'Tis  a  malady  we  must  all  endure,  and  why  not  have  it  young,  as  any 
other  time  ?  Then  years  afterward,  we  can  turn  from  the  fair  sweet  light 
of  our  "first  love"  to  the  glorious  certainty  of  the  firm,  unchanging  "after 
love" — without  which  we  dare  not  even  think  what  a  weary  blank  life 
would  become;  can  thank  God  that  through  all  the  waywardness  and  ig- 
norance of  our  life-morning — when,  if  we  could,  we  would  have  too  often 
gone  astray,  that  through  it  all  He  has  led  us  with  a  firm  and  guiding  hand 
to  this  undeserved,  blessed  light  of  the  perfect  day. 


ONLY   WAITING. 


Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  the  summer-time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumu  winds  have  come. 
Quickly,  reapers,  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 
And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown; 
Qnly  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of,the  day's  last  beam  is   flown; 
Thsn  from  out  the  gathared  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 


J^Iiof's  I^Me. 


PORTRAITURE.— OUR  NEWSDEALERS.     NO.  1. 

We  will  commence  at  Stratman's  and  go  around  by  the  Post  Office — that  is  where 
everybody  and  all  their  relatives  go. 

Major  Stratman  is  an  old  Californian,  of  the  olden  palmy  days,  when  to  "live  or  not 
live"  "gold  or  not  gold"  were  the  questions,  and  motto  of  the  public.  Stratman's  flag  is 
known  by  the  picture  of  a  steamship,  on  its  centre,  the  flag  itself  shows  the  rough  usage 
of  summer  winds,  and  accompaning  dust,  and  we  would  hint  to  the  owner  that  a  new  flag, 
bordered  with  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes,  with  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.'s 
Steamers,  in  the  centre,  would  look  elegant  waving  over  his  Depot.  Major  Stratman  is 
somewhere  between  four  and  six  feet,  in  his  boots,  (deducting  the  two  inside  of  course) — 
he  sports,  what  would  be  styled  by  a  tasteful  Frenchman,  an  elegant  moustache  ;  he  is 
good-humored  and  greets  his  friends  with  a  voice  of  cheer  that  rings  withthe  melody  of 
a  liberal  heart  and  a  genial  nature.  There  is  a  peculiar  identity  about  this  man — whether 
it  be  his  off-hand  abrupt  manner  of  speech,  or  his  individual  frankness  the  "opinion" 
hath  not  yet  divided.  Just  after  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  he  is  found  behind  a  multiplic- 
ity of  packages,  coat  off  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  a  huge  pen  over  his  ear,  with  a  face 
of  most  intense  interest,  and  apparently  bent  on  making  a  business  of  what  he  has  to  do. 
It  is  a  perfect  bee  hive  that  depot — his  two  clerks  flying  around,  in  eager  haste,  to  supply 
the  country  patrons,  and  wait  upon  the  waiting  crowd  as  well — while  Major  works  and 
talks  at  once.  The  clerk  done  iip,  in  beaver  and  clean  dickey,  is  a  little  on  the  house- 
plant  order,  being  a  decided  favorite  with  several  customers,  who,  wear  neatly  trimmed 
dresses,  and  pretty  cloaks.  The  other  clerk,  is  known  by  his  easy  indifference  to  all 
Christendom — if  he  gets  his  papers,  rolled  and  in  the  Post  Office  before  any  one  else,  the 
world  is  all  joy  to  him  and  his  black  eyes  triumph  with  absolute  glory  over  the  victory. — 
So  much  for  the  clerks — now  for  a  closing  allusion,  to  the  Major  again.  lie  is  liberal  to  a 
fault — all  the  Editorial  fraternity  know  this  to  be  a  fault — not  only  city  Editors — but  any 
happy  Quill  driver  of  the  country  Press.  Magazines,  papers,  pictures,  and  everything 
else,  of  a  stationery  nature,  is  dealt  out  with  all  the  liberality  and  benovlenee  in  the  world. 
Major  Stratman  has  built  up  a  fine  business  in  the  News  line  and  while  doing  this  he  has 
not  lost  sight  of  the  public  interest  of  State  or  city.  He  has  aided,  by  money,  by  time, 
by  influence,  all  measures  taken  to  enhance  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city,  and 
the  mutual  public  interests.  It  is  these  long  abiding  citizens  who  deserve  the  respect  and 
patronage  of  the  public,  those  who  have  been  here  in  early  days  and  have  united  in  the 
labor  of  building  up  the  new  State  and  its  tributaries.  Remember  Major  Stratman,  some 
call  him  "Jack"  and  patronize  the  immense  stock  of  home  and  foreign  literature  he  is 
always  .-applied  with. 

"Stkai'man  distances  all  competitors.  The  most  superficial  observer  strolling  through 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  can  see  that  his  News?)epot,  northeast  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sansome  streets,  is  particularly  patronized.  Political  chums,  from  prospective  gov- 
ernor down  ;  military  messmates,  and  jolly  firemen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ladies — all  de- 
pend upon  the  gallant  Major  for  news.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  immense  business,  we  will 
simply  state  that  his  postage  per  each  steamer  is  Three  Hundred  Dollars ;  and  that  he 
sends   to  New  York  during  the   same   time,  at  least,  Four  Thousand  Five  Hundred  !     A 
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steep  sum  .to  invest  in  News,  of  which  a  large  allowance  is  distributed  liberally  among  a 
Worthy  class  yclept  editors.     May  his  fortune  always  be  as  large  as  his  heart  1" 

Thus  speaks  the  California  Press,  and  the  following  notice  is  but  a  brief  testimony  of 
the  above. 

The  News  Dealer. — Before  the  Eastern  news  was  anticipated  by  the  Pony  Express, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Telegraph,  the  outside  barbarism  could  form  but  little  idea  of  the 
immense  traffic  carried  on  in  Eastern  newspapers  in  all  of  our  principal  cities;  They  are 
sought  now  with  but  iittle  less  avidity  for  the  details  of  what  the  dispatches  only  faintly 
outline.  Truly,  Californians  are  a  reading  people.  Stratman  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  trade.  We  stepped  into  their  extensive  News  Depot,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Sansome  streets,  a  few  days  since,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
magnitude  of  their  business.  There  is  srarcely  anything  in  any  language,  in  the  news 
and  periodical  life,  which  they  cannot  furnish. 


THE  REASONS  WHY. 
To  stop  the  continued  questions,  of  "what  makes  the  Pacific  Monthly  so  late"  we  have 
to  give  the  reasons  in  plain  English.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  this  is,  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  tell  the  truth  ;  this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  where  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  de- 
spite the  caution,  "The  truth  must  not  be  told  at  all  times."  The  first  reason  is  that  the 
printer  who  had  the  press-work  to  do,  was  determined  to  have  his  pay  in  advance,  for  the 
work,  an  accommodating  piece  of  kindness  he  never  dared  to  lavish  upon  any  one  else — 
and  because  we  wouldn't  give  it,  he  kept  the  material  for  awhile — and  when  it  came  home, 
he  felt  gentlemanly  in  making  it  as  near  hash  as  possible,  to  make  us  more  work — then, 
the  other  press  man,  all  at  onse  discovered  that  his  press  had  taken  a  fit,  and  would  only 
do  "newspaper  work  ;"  something  quite  funny  for  a  press  that  had  been  doing  the  heavi- 
est book-work  in  the  city,  to  so  magically  change  ;  quite  a  sweet  scented  bouquet  of  just 
such  performances  have  detained  the  "Pacific  Monthly,"  against  which  the  "  Union,"  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  crush — it  has  stood  the  storm  so  far,  and  in  all  probability  will 
continue  to  do.  Unless  the  "Union,"  take  the  throne  as  Executive  Committees  of  the 
whole  to  go  rem  the  world  at  large. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MAGAZINE. 
In  default  of  the  September  No.  of  he   Pacific  Monthly  we   shall  issue    an   extra  for 
Christmas  morning,  so  that  subscribers  who  are  without  the  full  complement  will  receive 
the  regular  twelve  numbers.     The  Christmas  No.  will  be  illustrated   and  contain  a  New 
Year's  Address  in  verse,  written  expressly  for  us. 

In  the  November  No.  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  our  readers  will  find  Napa  City  illustrated 
with  a  descriptive  article  of  its  many  beauties  and  advantages,  It  ought  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance  having  three  weekly  papers,  and  at  the  head  of  all  the  routes  leading  to 
the  Watering  Resorts  of  Napa  Valley. 

Hand-Organs  and  excitement.  Public  taste  takes  very  singular  spasms  sometimes. 
A  superior  actor,  singer,  or  speaker,  may  advertise  to  interest  the  people  of  San  Francis- 
co, and  his  audience  will  not  be  large  enough  to  cover  expenses.  An  organ  grinder  and 
a  monkey  will  draw  three  hundred  people  together  in  ten  minutes  on  Montgomery  street, 
consisting  of  merchants,  lawyers,  brokers,  constables  and  policemen,  who  stand  with  their 
hearts  in  their  eyes,  and  hands  in  their  pockets  so  deeply  interested,  a  lady  cannot  pass 
to  save  her  life — and  perfectly  delighted  at  the  magic  performance  of  the  monkey.  Oh, 
taste  thou  art  an  ornament ! 
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A  PEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  MEN  WHO  ADVERTISE. 
Puffing  is  not  a  freaa  of  our  pen,  so  if  any  one  commences  to  read  this  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  to  peruse  a  string  of  puffs,  for  Hon.  Thomas,  Richard  and  Harry,  Esq.,  wh>  advertise 
in  our  Magazine,  he  may  as  well  expel  that  idea  at  once.  Well  the  first  thing  necessary  for 
a  stranger  to  do,  when  landing  in  California  is  to  become  a  guest,  at  a  Hotel,  look  at  our 
list  and  you  will  find  the  "Cosmopolitan,"  "Occidental"  and  "Russ"— out  of  the  three 
you  must  select  one— if  you  wish  to  pay  for  style,  new  beds  and  good  furniture,  the  "Cos- 
mopolitan" will  probably  suit,  but  if  you  wish  for  a  ditto  of  old  New  York,  and  "good 
luxuries"  the  "Occidental"  will  certainly  Jill  a  bill  for  you  with  perfect  pleasure— if  you 
want  comfort  in  down  East  style  close  to  all  the  principal  places  in  town,  go  to  the  "Russ" 
you  will  find  a  gentleman  behind  the  counter  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Hardenbergh, 
sometimes  they  call  him  young  Hardenbergh  which  informs  you,  that  there  was,  or  is,  an 
older  one,  and  he  the  younger,  will  give  you  quarters,  suitable  to  the  extravagant  desire  of 
any  man. 

Keeping  the  Magazine  still  open,  you  will  find  it  policy  to  deposit  your  money  {if  you 
have  any)  in  a  safe  place  free  from  liabilities  to  a  sudden  close  up — you  will  see  a  notice  of 
the  Hibernian  Loan  Society,  which  firm  while  it  advertises  to  Loan  never  refuses  to  harbor 
the  "filthy  lucre"  as  well.  Now  you  and  your  money  are  safe,  but  if  you  have  a  wife  as  of 
course  you  have  if  you  are  "white,"  you  will  have  to  do  a  little  shopping — by  reference  to 
our  cover  you  will  see  that  the  place  for  you  is  at  Roberts  &  Co.,  where  all  you  need  can  be 
had,  at  unexceptionable  prices.  The  clerks  of  that  establishment  have  been  taught  to 
move  once  in  half  an  hour,,and  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  buy  out  the  Proprietors,  either. 
You  will  find  this  a  pleasant  place  to  shop,  and  for  your  money  you  will  receive  the  best  of 
goods.  The  change  of  climate,  will  require  you  to  be  very  careful  of  your  health  ;  frequent 
bathing  is  necessary,  and  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  at  Dr.  Bourne's  Institute  you  will  find 
the  best  of  accommodations. 

We  will  suppose  you  got  tired  of  boarding  and  go  to  housekeeping,  by  all  means  follow 
our  directory,  and  call  upon  Needham  on  Market  Street,  and  Hortsman,  on  Washington  St., 
for  your  furniture.  Mr.  Needham  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  notafraid  of  doing  a  person  a 
kindness.  He  may  be  shrewd,  but  he  does  not  sita  whole  hour,  thinking  over  the  sale  of 
a  what-not  or  ottoman,  and  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  take  ten  dollars  and  forty-five 
cents  when  he  is  offered  it,  and  his  stated  nrice  was  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He  don't 
buy  up  all  the  old  furniture  he  can  get,  redress  it  and  sell  it  for  double  its  original  price. — 
The  same  of  Hortsmann. 

Every  person  loses  their  teeth  rapidly  after  living  in  San  Francisco  a  year.  Dentistry 
is  capital  business,  you  can  see  that  in  the  number  of  signs  hung  out  of  windows  and  the 
display  of  teeth  ingla3s  eases.  Dr.  Beers,  is  liberal  enough  to  advertise  his  merits  as  a 
Dentist  and  a  man  who  advertises  is  the  one  to  patronize,  so  read  his  card. 

Washington  Ayer  is  the  M.  D.,  for  your  family,  he  is  an  old  resident  and  of  Yankee 
origin — if  you  wish  to  know  anything  more  of  him,  you  will  find  out  he  is  one  of  a  body, 
known  hereabouts  as  THE  Board  of  Education  of  which  school-girls  write  newspaper  no- 
tices, which  editors  lay  claim  to,  while  meddling  outsiders  in  love  with  the  teachers,  keep 
the  Board  famous,  and  do  the  fault-finding. 

All  temporary  wants  are  now  provided  for  ;  other  items  necessary  in  a  family  we  will  re- 
fer you  to  in  the  next  Magazine  ;  however,  in  case  death  enters  your  family  before  the  issue 
of  the  November  No.  you  will  find  that  Nathaniel  Grey  keeps  the  coffins,  and  though  a 
very  gloomy  prospect  to  bring  before  the  mental  vision  nevertheless  it  is  a  truth,  that  a 
coffin  is  what  we  shall  all  need  sometime,  and  a  very  quiet  home  it  will  be  for  those  who 
close  their  earthly  eyes  and  lie  down  to  rest. 

JZ^-Now  subscribe  for  the  "Pacific  Monthly ."  -^^ 
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THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 


To  the    Grover  &  Baker    Machine   Company. 

Chick-a-chick-a,  chick-a-chick-a  here  I  stand 

Like  a  gaping  school  boy  gazing  in 
To  this  shop  front,  where  a  female  hand 

Guides  so  quickly  the  chattering  din 
Of  a  chick-a-chick  a,  chick-a-chick  a  sewing  machine, 
With  the  work  its  tireless  hands  between. 

What  care  I  for  a  sewing  machine, 

This  chick-a-chick,  chick-a-ehick-a  odd  afl'air 

That  never  a  fairer  maid  I've  seen 
Than  she  who  sits  beside  it  there, 

A  cheat  I  am  to  pretend  that  aught 

Of  the  sewing  machine  is  in  my  thought. 

One  little  glance  at  the  thread  I  throw, 

Then  one  long  gaze  at  the  beauteous  face, 
One  curious  look  as  if  more  I'd  know 

Of  wheel  and  spool,  but  the  tender  grace 
Of  the  peerless  form  is  all  I  see. 
As  I  deceive  others,  deceive  they  me  ? 

Chiek-a  chick-a  chick-a-chick-a  dark  brown  hair, 
The  snowy  lids  of  the  downcast  eye, 

Long  silken  lashes — the  brow  so  fair- 
Single  or  lock-stitch  what  care  I  ? 

But  still  I  look  with  a  business  brow. 

For  I  feel  I  must  play  the  deceiver  now. 

Chiek-a-chick-a,  chick-a  chick  a,  teeth  and  lipa 

Coral  and  pearl  !     But  I  seem  to  say, 
"Does  that  stitch  ravel?"     What  finger  tips  1 

A  hand  that  a  queen  might  well  display, 
Now  wheel  and  needle  and  all  blurred, 
Chick-a-chick  chick  a-chiek-a's  all  that  heard. 

Chick-a-chick-a,  chick-a-chick-a  on  it  flies 
For  the  motive  power  with  a  master  glance 

I  feem  to  look.  Ah  new  surprise  1 
A  fairy  foot  in  a  fairy  dance. 

0  foolish  heart  fair  Cinderella 

Is  here,  and  her  foot  a  fair  propeller. 

While  chick-a-chick  chick-a-chick  chatters  on 

The  maiden  raises  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
Now  senses  and  heart  and  all  are  gone, 

The  power  to  deceive  far  from  me  flies  : 

1  stand  convicted,  a  thief  alone, 

And  I  flee  as  the  thief  in  his  crime  will  run. 

Pear  Curiosity.  We  have  received  from  A.  P.  Johnston's  Photograph  Gallery  a 
photograph  of  a  bunch  of  pears  raised  in  Marysville,  in  Briggs  Orchard,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  upon  record. 

The  branch  is  but  eight  inches  in  length,  and  bears  fifty  large  pears  weighing  nineteen 
pounds.  The  cluster  is  very  perfect  and  makes  a  very  fine  photo,  for  fruit.  The  bunch 
has  the  name  of  E  Pluribus  Unum  Branch. 


IMMENSE  "FEAR  AND  TREMBLING"  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 


A  proclamation  of  fearful  omen,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  formidable  body  known  aa 
the  Parliament  of  the  world 

"the  typographical  union.'? 

Consternation  and  dread  seized  hold  of  the  hearts  of  newapaper  men,  when  like  a  black 
flag  in  a  wheat  field,  or  a  scarcrow  in  a  cornfield,  the  fearful  message  went  forth,  from 
the  chamber  of  Typos,  in  actual  black  and  white,  and  smelling  of  tar,  that  "never  a  man," 
should  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  Argus  office,  until,  this  august  and  monopolizing  body, 
should  have  submission  paid  its  monarchical  laws,  and  its  honored  forms.  The  following 
is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  astounding  message,  which  should  be  framed  in  pulu  buds  and 
hung  up  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  wise  men  to  take  warning  thereby. 

^Ssi"*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Eureka  Typographical  Union,  No.  21,  held  on  "Wednesday 
afternoon,  October  12,  1864,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  proprietor  of  the  DAILY  ARGUS  has  refused  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  this  Union — 

Resolved,  That  no  member  of  the  Eureka  Typographical  Union  be  allowed  to  work  in 
that  office  until  our  rules  and  regulations  have  been  complied  with. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  be  published  for  one  week.       JOHN  McCOMB,  Pres't. 
J.  H.  Carhany,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

After  this,  business  men  will  find  that  they  can  no  longer  trespass  upon  the  rules  oe 
good  behavior,  by  attending  to  their  own  business  without  first  consulting  these  Betty's 
of  the  Printing  business.  For  young  men  without  family  positions,  capital,  business, 
fame,  reputation,  or  good  looks  they  certainly  beat  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  made  chief 
executors  of  all  business  and  trades. 

The  following  New  items,  may  be  of  good  cheer  to  this  parliamentary  body  : — 

"The  Chicago  Times,  discharged  its  compositors  and  placed  forty-two  ladies  at  the  case 
the  same  day,  having  learned  them  the  art  of  composition  in  another  part  of  the  city  un- 
known to  the  "Union"  hands." 

"The  editor  of  a  Western  paper  is  in  clover.  His  printer  boys  having  all  gone  to  fight 
the  Indians  he  enlisted  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  looking  girls  in  town,  and  is  now  training 
a  corps  of  compositors  not  subject  to  the  draft."     This  is  another  important  item. 

In  New  York  city  the  members  of  the  Typographical  Parliament  have  suffered  similar 
treatment.  Poor  fellows  come  to  California  1  Here  is  protection,  here  is  an  Asylum,  a 
Hospital,  a  House  of  Refuge,  for  you,  where  you  can  be  protected  for  nothing,  and  get 
all  the  work  you  want,  where  local  hands  give  you  their  case  for  a  few  days,  to  give  you  a 
"  'Union'  lift." — Come  on  the  next  boat — don't  stay  there  any  longer,  or  you'll  certainly 
be  ruined  I 

["  The  Printer"  of  New  York  please  copy.} 

Please  Return.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  cash-hox  was  takeD  from  our  office,  by  some  in- 
quisitive genius,  who  probably  expected  to  find  cash  in  it :  however,  if  the  contents  of  the 
box  will  do  the  individual  no  good,  we  certainly  will  thank  him  cordially  for  returning 
the  same  to  our  office.  If  on  the  contrary  he  will  pay  the  bills  which  he  find  not  receipt- 
ed, he  may  keep  the  contents,  box  and  all.  People  who  have  a  fancy  for  peeping  through 
key-holes,  fitting  new  keys  to  desks  and  Post  Office  boxes,  reading  old  letters,  et  cetera 
will  just  as  soon  steal  tin-boxes  as  anything  else — at  all  events,  if  perfectly  convenient, 
please  return.  Reward.  1  pair  of  old  boots — a  gavel,  or  tobacco  box,  as  suits  the  taste 
of  the  individual. 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVERIE. 


BY    GULIELMUS. 


Having  lighted  my  meerschaum,  and  seated  myself  in  an  easy-chair,  near  the  fire,  after 
a  harassing  days'  work,  (searching  musty  old  records,  and  pouring  over  antiquated, 
legal  documents),  I  took  up  a  book,  with  the  intention  of  diverting  my  mind  with  a 
little  light  liteiature,  previous  to  retiring  for  the  night.  But  I  could  not  fix  my  attention 
on  the  page — the  words  appeared  to  be  throwing  somersaults — the  letters  playing  leap" 
frog  with  each  other — the  book  slipped  from  my  fingers — my  thoughts  were  far  away — I 
was  dreaming,  awake.  Gazing,  abstractly  at  the  smoke,  as  it  curled  languidly  upwards, 
I  thought  of  the  past.  I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  picturesque  valley  in  a  far-off  land — 
the  home  of  my  boyhood.  I  could  see  the  countenance  of  my  father,  the  fond  gaze  of  my 
mother — the  beaming  eyes  and  laughing  lips  of  dearly  beloved  brothers  and  sisters — 
children,  as  when  I  last  saw  them,  in  reality  ;  my  imagination  could  not  picture  them  as 
anything  else. 

The  scene  changed,  as  in  a  moving  panorama,  or  series  of  dissolving  views.  I  saw  my 
after  home,  or  rather  stopping  place,  (home  it  was  not)  in  that  vast  emporium  of  the 
world — that  modern  Babylon,  with  its  three  millions  of  souls — the  City  of  London.  I 
thought  of  one  evening  in  particular,  when  a  reverie,  something  like  the  present,  stole 
over  me,  but  with  this  difference :  instead  of  contemplating  the  smoke  from  the  bowl  of  a 
meerschaum,  I  was  gazing  from  my  chamber  window,  over  amass  of  crowded  house  topss 
on  the  smoke  from  a  thousand  chimneys  ;  not  emanating  as  in  the  present  instance,  from 
the  fragrant  (but  to  some,  detestable)  weed  of  Virginia;  but  from  that  black,  bituminiou; 
minerals,  which  has  proved  a  source  of  such  incalculable  wealth  to  that  little  island  ;  and 
instead  of  moralizing  on  the  past,  I  was  dreaming  of  the  future — building  castles  in  the 
air.  I  was  thinking  of  the  new  El  Dorado — the  Golconda  of  the  Occident — and  anxious- 
ly and  impatiently  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  prceedo  thither.  I  was  a  boy  in  years 
then  (how  indignant  I  should  have  been,  though,  had  any  one  presumed  to  call  me  boy 
at  that  time.)  What  golden  visions  I  indulged  in — the  highest  flights  of  imagination, 
portrayed  in  the  far-famed  " Arabian  Nights,"  could  not  surpass  them. 

Again  the  scene  shifts — opening  on  the  commencement  of  my  California  Career.  Ten 
years  ago,  I  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — ten  years  !  can  it  be  possible?  it 
seems  but  yesterday — and  yet,  what  a  series  of  adventures,  what  fluctuations  of  fortune, 
have  been  compressed  into  that  space  of  time — were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  them,  I 
should  incur  the  reproach  of  Jfunchaitsenism.  Ten  years  ago,  I  landed,  full  of  youthful 
aspirations,  my  heart  bounding  with  the  wildest  hopes.  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Bul- 
wer;  "In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  there's  no  such  word  as/ai7."  How  have  those  aspira- 
tions been  fulfilled — aye,  how?  The  spring-time  of  my  manhood  gone,  lost — ten  years 
of  my  life  thrown  away,  utterly  and  entirely  wasted — at  least,  the  last  moiety  of  the 
time  have  I  been  a  victim  of  intemperance,  a  slave  to  the  intoxicating  cup — five  years, 
passed  in  one  whirl  of  dissipation,  one  continued  round  of  maddening  excitement — daily 
and  nightly  pouring  down  my  throat  the  liquid  poison,  in  the  vain,  mad  endeavor  to 
drown  thought. 

What  a  delusion  !  What  a  strange  fatality  urged  me  on,  even  when  knowing  the  con 
saquences  that  would  inevitably  ensue — the  fearful  reaction,  after  a  night  of  intoxication  - 
the  uninitiated  can  form  no  idea  of  the  horrible  sensation  ;  God  forbid  they  ever  should — 
the  pen  is  powerless  to  describe  it ;  imagination  here,  stops  short  of  the  dread  reality — 
those  even,  who  have  passed  the  ordeal,  cannot   contemplate  the   past  without  a  shudder. 

But  who  has  been  to  blame  for  this  ?  myself  alone — the  fault  is,  wholly  and  solely, 
mine.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend  ;  the  good  work  is  already  commenced,  and,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  firm  determination  to  succeed,  who  can  fail.  I  am  self-willed  enough — 
too  much  so.  I  will  now  exert  my  stubbornness,  for  a  good  purpose  ;  it  is  a  year  since  I 
last  entered  a  bar-room,  or  tasted  intoxicating  drink — and  here  I  register  a  mental  vow  to 
my  Maker.     So  long  as  the  Almighty  grants  me  life  and  endows  me  with  reason,  no  ine- 
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briating  fluid  shall  pass  my   lips.     This   vow,  I   shall   keep  ;  I  know  it — I  feel  it ;  time 
alone,  will  convince  others  ;  banish  all  gloomy  reflections — the  victory  is  already  won. 

But,  my  candle  is  flickering  in  its  socket — my  pipe  has   long  been   extinguished — it  is 
getting  late  ;  good  night. 


Good  Geography. — One  of  the  talented  editors  belonging  to  the  "Press"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco better  rebrush  his  knowledge  of  geography  if  he  can  come  down,  from  his  more  sci- 
entific researches  long  enough.  The  following  notice  locates  Prairie  du  Chien  in  Illinois 
which  gives  the  city  a  new  latitude  certainly  : 

Lincoln  Bugs. — There  is  a  species  of  bug  about  the  size  of  a  large  bean,  doing  great 
damage  to  vegetation  in  this  section,  says  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  Courier,  Illinois.  Whole 
acres  of  potatoes  are  entirely  destroyed  by  this  pest.  They  cover  the  vines  and  destroy 
everything.  These  bugs  have  an  "L"  on  their  back  and  the  farmers  call  them  "Lincoln 
Bugs."     They  were  unknown  before  this  season. 

It  Didn't  Occur. — The  intense  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  yesterday,  led  a  number 
of  persons  to  predict  an  impending  earthquake.  A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
jeu  d'  esprit  in  allusion  to  the  matter  : 

"Is  there  not  something  quite  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  following  translation 
from  Homer,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ? 

"That  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

When  San  Fran's  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay  ; 

When  San  Fran's  power  and  Frisco  self  shall  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  earthquake  swallow  all."  Pope." 

The  above  appeared  in  a  favorite  paper  of  ours,  a  few  days  ago  and  as  we  read  over  the 
"translation  from  Homer"  credited  to  "Pope"  we  wondered  what  manner  of  Genius  it 
could  be  to  translate  Homer,  like  the  above.  It  may  be  that  the  correspondent  alluded  to 
is  trying  to  find  out  if  any  one  but  himself  ever  heard  of  Homer,  and  it  may  be  Homer  has 
materially  changed  within  a  few  years.  The  nest  question  comes  up  what  does  Pope 
figure  principally  in — the  character  of  translator  or  Homer?  Verily  the  "Greek  and 
Latin"  squib,  never  passed  through  his  S<  phomore  year  with  a  view  to  Junior  standard. 
A  very  little  of  either  language  has  a  strange  effect  upon  certain  natures — very  much  such 
an  effort,  as  yeast  might  have  in  the  boots  of  short  persons,  could  it  only  raise  them.  We 
will  give  a  medal  to  the  author  of  the  above  if  he  will  run  through  "Hie,  Hsec,  Hoc," 
correctly. 

Ada  Isaacs  Menken  is  in  London.  She  rides  on  her  fine  bladk  mare  every  afternoon 
in  Hyde-park,  with  a  groom  in  full  livery  in  attendance  ;  and  sometimes  she  airs  herself 
in  an  open  carriage,  with  coadhman  and  footman  in  livery. 

Public  attention   is  particularly  invited  to   an  examination  of  this  New 

Method  of  supplying  Artificial  Teeth,  believing  as  we  do,  that  for  Beauty,  Cleanli- 
ness, Comfort  and  Utility,  there  has  yet  been  no  substitute  discovered  that  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  Patent  Porcelain  Plates. 

They  are  made  of  an  Improved  Tough  Species  of  Porcelain,  subjected  in  the  Manufacture 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat,  and  so  perfectly  colored  to  represent  the  Gums,  Teeth  and 
Palatial  Arch  of  the  Mouth  as  almost  to  defy  detection.  And  among  other  advantages 
which  render  these  Teeth  so  far  superior  to  all  others,  we  may  mention  : 

1st.  That  unlike  Gold  or  Rubber  work,  being  made  of  one  entire  piece,  without  seam 
or  joint,  there  are  consequently  no  interstices  for  the  deposit  of  food  or  saliva,  and  as  the 
material  can  absorb  nothing,  absolute  purity  is  obtained.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Teeth 
mounted  either  upon  Gold  or  the  Vulcanized  Rubber,  as  every  Lady  can  attest  who  has 
worn  either,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  deposits  of  extraneous  particles  of 
food  and  mucous  about  the  teeth  and  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  Rubber  plates,  which 
cannot  fail  to  taint  the  breath. 
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2d.  Being  Moulded  and  Carved  to  fit  each  particular  case,  they  are  made  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  fullness  of  the  cheeks  caused  by  absorption  from  the  loss  of  the  natural 
organs,  thereby  restoring,  in  a  great  measure,  the  original  contour  of  the  face  as  in  days 
of  youth. 

3d.  Sensitive  Persons  often  object  to  wearing  Metallic  plates,  either  of  Gold  or  Platina, 
producing,  as  they  assert,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  and  a  galvanic  action  which  gives 
rise  to  nervous  headaches  and  other  maladies. 

Physicians  often  urge  a  still  stronger  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Vulcanized  Rubber,  as 
it  is  well  known  the  coloring  matter  in  the  Rubber  is  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  a  more  or  less  deleterious  influence  upon  the  general  health. 

4th.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Porcelain  Teeth  and  life-like  imitation  of  the  natural 
organs  can  never  be  excelled.  These  Teeth  have  been  manufactui-ed  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Dentists  in  the  East,  and  are  now  taking  prece- 
dence over  every  other  substitute,  Gold,  Vulcanite,  or  even  Continuous  Gum  work  on 
Platina,  however  well  executed,  bearing  no  comparison. 

5th.  The  Porcelain  Plates  are  lighter  and  cheaper  that  Gold  and  warranted  equally 
durable,  for  while  in  the  Mouth  they  can  neither  be  broken  or  worn  out  by  service. 

Persons  desiring  Artificial  Teeth  have  only  to  examine  this  work  to  be  satisfied  of  its 
great  superiority. 

DR.  BEERS  &  CO.,  are  also  manufacturing  an  improved  style  of  Rubber  work  with 
Continuous  Gum,  showing  no  joints,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. — 
Also,  Gold  and  Ordinary  Rubber  work  at  greatly  reduced  Prices. 

All  Operations  upon  the  Teeth  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
OFFIC  E— 6  17     C1AY     STREET. 
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Boston  Cream  Cakes. 

Biscnit. — One  pint  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour.  BLave  a  clem  kettle,  and  coal  fire  without  smoke.  Put  the  water  on  to  boil  j 
while  boiling,  put  in  the  butter,  and  stir  in  the  flour  dry  ;  stir  till  free  from  lumps  ;  pour 
out  to  cool ;  when  thoroughly  cool,  break  in  one  at  a  time  ten  eggs  ;  beat  it  hard.  Bnt- 
tsr  som  e  sheets,  and  drop  the  above  mixture  in  small  rounds  ;  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  from 
fifteento  twenty  minutes. 

Custard. — One  quart  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  ;  mix  the  flour  with  a  little 
of  the  milk  ;  when  the  milk  is  boiling,  stir  in  the  flour  ;  let  it  boil  hard  about  one  minute. 
Beat  four  eggs  well,  and  stir  in  while  hot  ;  add  a  full  half  pound  of  sugar,  some  salt,  and 
essence  of  lemon,  or  the  oil  of  a  fresh  lemon,  rubbed  on  sugar. 

When  the  biscuits  are  cold,  make  an  incision  in  one  side,  and  put  the  custard  in  with 
a  spoon  j  they  are  best  fresh,  but  not  warm. 

Muffins. 

The  following  receipt,  if  correctly  followed  will  make  a  muffin  that  no  one  ought  to  de- 
spise . — One  quart  of  sour  milk,  lour  tablespponsful  of  flour,  two  tablespoonsful  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonsful  of  soda,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  eggs,  Indian  meal  suflBcient  to 
make  the  consistency  of  pancake  batter.     Bake  in  muffin  rings. 

Honey  Cake. 

Three-quaaters  of  a  pound  of  honey,  half  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  citron, 
a  half  ounce  of  orange  peel,  cut  small  ;  of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce,  four 
well  beaten  eggs,  and  a  pound  of  sifted  flour.  Melt  the  sugar  with  the  honey,  and  mix. 
Roll  out  the  cakes,  and  cut  in  any  form. 

Indian  Breakfast  Cakes. 

Take  one  quart  of  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk,  three  eggs,  butter  in  size  equal  to  half  a 
hen's  egg  ;  a  little  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  stirring  in  fine  Indian  flour  till  of  a 
proper  consistence  ;  and  then  putting  it  into  pans  of  an  inch  in  depth,  for  a  quick  bake. 

Colored  Sugars  for  ornamenting. 

Pound  some  sugar,  and  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  ;  lay  a  little  upon  a  plate  ;  pour 
into  it  a  few  drops  of  carmine,  or  prepared  cochineal,  mixing  it  well  in  ;  then  put  it  in  your 
screen  to  dry,  stirring  it  frequently  ;  keey  it  dry  in  a  canister  for  use  when  required. 
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A  MASONIC  FUNERAL. 


The  first  Masonic  funeral  that  ever  took  place  in  California,  occurred  in  the  year  1849, 
and  was  performed  over  the  body  of  a  brother  found  drowned  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco . 
An  account  of  the  ceremonies  states  that  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  a  silve 
mark  of  a  Mark  Master,  upon  which  were  engraved  the  initials  of  his  name.  A  little 
further  investigation  revealed  to  the  beholders  the  most  outre  exhibition  of  Masonic  em- 
blems that  were  ever  drawn  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  on  human  skin.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  history  or  traditions  of  Freemasonry  equal  to  it.  Beautifully  dotted  on  his  left 
arm,  in  red  or  blue  ink,  which  time  could  not  efface,  appeared  all  the  emblems  of  the  En- 
tered Apprentice.  There  were  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Square  and  Compass,  the  twenty-four 
inch  Guage,  and  tbe  common  Gavel.  There  were  also  the  Mosaic  pavement  representing 
the  ground  floor  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  the  indented  Tessel  which  surrounds  it,  and 
the  Blazing  Star  in  the  centre.  On  his  right  arm,  and  artistically  executed  in  the  same 
inde!  !ible  liquids,  were  the  emblems  appertaining  to  the  Fellow  Craft  degree,  viz.,  the 
Plumb,  the  Square  and  the  Level.  There  were  lIso  five  columns,  representing  the  five 
Orders  of  Architecture — the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite. 

In  removing  the  garments  from  his  body,  the  Trowel  presented  itself,  with  all  the  other 
working  tools  of  operative  Masonry,  besides  all  the  emblems  peculiar  to  the  degree  of 
Master  Mason.  Conspicuously  on  his  breast  were  the  Great  Lights  of  Masonry.  Over 
his  heart  was  the  Pot  of  Incense,  On  other  parts  of  his  person  were  the  Bee  Hive,  th 
Book  of  Constitutions,  guarded  by  the  Tyler's  Sword  ;  the  Sword  pointing  to  a  naked 
Heart,  the  All-Seeing  ;  the  Anchor  and  Ark,  the  Hour  Glass,  the  Scythe,  the  forty-seventh 
problem  of  Euclid  ;  the  Sun,  Moon,  Star3  and  a  Comet ;  the  Three  Steps,  emblematical  of 
Youth,  Manhood  and  Age.  Admirably  executed  was  the  weeping  Virgin,  reclining  on  a 
broken  column,  upon  which  lay  the  book  of  Constitutions.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  the 
pot  of  incense,  the  Masonic  emblem  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in  her  uplifted  right  hand  a 
sprig  of  acacia,  the  beautiful  emblem  of  immortality  of  the  soul.  Immediately  beneath 
her,  stood  winged  Time  with  his  scythe  by  his  side,  "which  cuts  the  brittle  thread  of  life," 
and  the  Hour  Glass  at  his  feet,  which  is  ever  reminding  us  that  "our  lives  are  drawing  to 
a  close."  The  withered  and  attenuated  fingers  of  the  Destroyer  were  delicately  placed 
amid  the  long  and  gracefully  flowing  ringlets  of  the  disconsolate  mourner.  Thus  were 
the  striking  emblems  of  mortality  and  immortality  beautifully  blended  in  one  pictorial 
representation.  It  was  a  spectacle  such  as  Masons  never  saw  before,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity, such  as  the  fraternity  may  never  witness  again.  The  brother's  name  was  never 
known. 


THE  OPPOSITION   STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  new  line  via  Nicaraugua  is  now  open  and  the  regular  route  resumed  by  the  boats 
of  the  Opposition  Co.,  whether  the  Opposition  has  really  ceased  we  are  not  advised,  but 
the  rates  of  fare  are  similar  on  both  lines  at  least.  This  Co.,  has  suffered  everything  but 
death,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  fair  competition  on  the  line  of  travel  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  uncomplaining  class  of  people  who  have  souls  and 
minds  it  has  given  satisfaction.  The  facilities  have  been  much  improved  in  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Nicaraugua  Route  ;  new  steamships  are  being  placed  on  the  line,  while  the 
elegant  ship  America  has  taken  her  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  running  alternately  with  the 
good  sea-boat  Moses  Taylor.  The  Golden  Rule  lately  built  and  put  on  the  route,  is  one  of 
the  best  ships  on  the  waters — it  is  elegant,  strong  and  convenient.  The  Illinois  is  anoth- 
er of  the  Company's  new  ships,  which  has  not  its  equal  for  sea-worthiness  in  the  trade, 

The  trip  via  Nicaraugua  is  one  of  such  novelty,  granduer  and  interest,  the  route  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  travelling  public — it  is  full  of  interest ;  the  variety  of  journeying  first, 
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in  coach,  then  on  Lake,  then  river,  and  lastly  shipping  on  the  eastern  waters  at  that  inter- 
esting point  of  Greytown  is  sufficient  to  entice  the  traveller.  If  the  passengers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  sail  with  Captain  Blethen  of  the  Moses  Taylor  they  will  at  least  enjoy 
the  attentive  politeness,  for  he  is  noted,  and  respected  by  all  who  travel  with  him. 

This  Company  have  never  favored  us  with  an  advertisement  and  as  we  came  on  their 
ship,  this  card  of  gold  sin  and  dirst  we  can  speak  a  good  word  for  them  without  pay  or  an 
advertisement  and  shall  give  our  influence  about  either  or  any  of  them  to  the  opposition 
if  there  is  any  in  existence. 

If  we  can  secure  a  cut  of  the  Agent  we  will  publish  the  advertisement  on  our  own  "hook." 


"TURN  ME  WITH  MY  FACE  TOWARD  THE  FOE." 

[Gen.  Rice  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  during  the  terrible  battles  of  Tuesday,  10th  inst. 
and  died  under  an  amputation.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  just  before  his  death — "Turn 
me  with  my  face  toward  the  enemy."] 

"Turn  me  with  my  face  toward  the  foe, 

Comradesi"  cried  the  chieftain  dying — 
"The  battle's   ended;  I  now  may  go  ; 

Turn  me  with  my  face  toward  the  foe." 

Tell  Grant  we  heard  the  order  as  it  rang  ; 

Clear  above  the  cannon's  roaring — 
"Advance  the  frontI"     Oh,  my  gallant  men 

The  front  is  yours  ;  forme — Heaven!" 

"Comrads,  night  is  closing  o'er  the  field — 

I  see  but  dimly  now,  but  hear 
The  bugle's  notes,  with   victory's  cheers — 
'Tis  music  meet  for  dying  ear." 

"The  red  field  is  ours  ;  night's  curtains  fall 

Above  the  gravest  scene  of  warl 
Tell  me,  comrads,  is't  night  of  death 

That  seems  to  cloak  my  fleeting  breath  ?" 

They  turned  his  face  toward  the  foe — 

A  victorious  General  dying  ; 
His  battles  o'er,  he  well  might  go 

Heavenward,  his  face  toward  the  foe. 
Riverside,  May  15,  15,  1864. 

The  Time  Was,  when  to  ride  in  a  lumbering  stage  coach  was  a  necess- 
ity, only  obviated  by  a  free  use  of  the  limbs  and  strength  endowed  by  Nature.  The  time 
was,  when  mining  was  confined  to  the  simple  and  crude  results  of  the  "rocker."  The  time 
was,  when  oil  lamps  were  extravagant,  and  "penny-dips"  a  luxury.  The  time  was,  when 
the  "reaper"  was  unknown,  and  brawny  arms  and  weary  forms  "bent  o'er  their  task." 
The  time  was,  when  weary  woman  plied  her  busy  needle  far  into  the  lengthened  hours  of 
night,  and  gaxed  dismayed  upon  the  unfinished  work  before  her.  Now  all  is  chenged  1 — 
Progjeress  is  the  watchword — improvement  the  order  of  the  day:  The  Sewing  Mchine, 
has  brought  joy  to  thousands  of  households  ;  and  the  "Grover  &  Baker"  has  become 
world-wide  in  fame.  We  see  its  marvelous  embroidery  and  braiding  on  nearly  every  la- 
dies' garment  as  we  walk  the  street.  We  hear  its  praises  sung  in  every  circle,  when  w 
"drop  in"  to  pass  an  evening.  Tae  ladies  all  talk  "Grover  &  Baker" — and  the  Sewing 
Machine  has  become  indeed  a  "mighty  power  in  the  land." 


HAWAII. 

Notes  from  a   Traveller,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  visiting  the  largest  island  of  our  group,  and  mak- 
ing short  stays  at  several  of  the  principal  places  on  it,  including  Hilo,  and  the  crater  of 
Kilauea.     The  weather  was  remarkably   fine,  and  the  roads  good,  for  that  island,  where 
rains  prevail,  especially  on  the  windward  side. 

Hilo  is  improving  quite  rapidly,  and  is  already  the  centre  of  a  thriving  and  growing 
commerce,  which  will  increase  as  the  sugar  plantations  in  vicinage  develope  their  re- 
sources, and  scatter  among  the  natives  increased  means  of  subsistence.  To  show  what  its 
trade  is,  we  may  remark  here  that  during  the  week  we  were  there,  four  vessels  left  the 
port,  taking  off  full  cargoes,  amounting  to  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  tons  of  produce. 
All  these  vessels  took  up  full  freights  also  from  Honolulu  to  Hawaii.  Hilo  is  preparing  to 
send  out  during  the  next  year  (1865)  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
produce,  including  sugar  and  the  bulky  bales  of  pula  and  fungus,  most  of  which  finds  its 
way  to  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  people  of  that  vil'age  are  talking  strongly  favor  of  a  di- 
rect line  of  packets  to  California,  for  which  there  is  ample  work,  provided  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  is  a  charming   look  about  Hilo,  which  no  other  place  in  the  group  presents a 

freshness  and  tropical  appearance  that  charms  the  stranger.  The  houses  are  generally 
neat  and  tasty  in  style,  surrounded  with  green  lawns  or  gardens,  enclosed  with  white 
well-kept  fences,  so  unlike  the  dusty  and  broken-down  enclosures  too  often  met  in  our 
villages.  In  the  frequent  showers,  however,  for  which  the  place  is  proverbial,  nature 
helps  the  inhabitants  to  keep  it  looking  so  fresh  and  green,  and  really  she,  perhaps,  should 
have  the  credit  of  it. 

In  no  village  in  the  group,  have  the  natives  so  generally  substituted  frame  for  thatched 
dwellings.  Several  cargoes  of  lumber,  recently  taken  to  Hilo,  have  all  found  speedy  sale, 
and  chiefly  to  natives.  This  change  in  the  style  of  houses,  which  are  mostly  painted  white 
or  light-colored,  adds  to  the  pleasant  aspect  of  the  town. 

We  had  an  unusually  pleasant  ride  from  Hilo  to  the  crater,  not  a  shower  on  the  way  up 
or  down,  though  fogs  enveloped  us  twice.  The  roads  were  admirable — that  is  as  good  as 
they  ever  are.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  improved.  What  they  are  we 
shall  tell  our  readers  by  and  bye,  for  we  have  taken  notes  pretty  freely  along  the  route, 
and  as  we  find  leisure  and  space  will  speak  our  thoughts. 

The  crater  was  not  as  active  as  when  we  saw  it  three  years  ago,  but  the  basin  or  lake  is 
larger,  extending  to  its  precipices  on  each  side.  It  measures  perhaps  four  hundred  fee- 
across,  and  those  who  stay  down  du:ing  the  night  or  even  three  or  four  hours  in  the  event 
ing,  can  see  it  in  all  its  grandeur.  It  is  said  to  be  more  active  at  night,  and  certainly  is 
much  more  brilliant  when  viewed  in  the  dark. 

Visitors  to  the  crater  will  find  thern  a  tolerably  comfortable  frame  house,  kept  by  a  na- 
tive, who  acts  as  cook  and  steward.  But  food  has  to  be  carried  from  Hilo  by  visitors, 
unless  they  choose  to  be  content  with  boiled  chickens,  sweet  potatoes,  and  strawberries  or 
ohelos,  which  are  about  all  that  the  natives  expect  to  provide.  The  house  has  lately  beet 
furnished  with  a  stove  and  some  crockery  by  the  good  people  of  Hilo,  and  altogether,  in 
is  much  more  comfortable  than  in  former  years. 

There  is  no  good  conveyance  now  between  this  port  and  Hilo,  and  the  residents  of  that 
place  feel  the  necessity  of  one.  The  Morning  Star,  could  she  be  kept  on  the  route,  would 
furnish  very  good  accommodations,  but  she  is  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for  a  trip  to  Microne- 
sia, as  we  learn.  The  Hilo  people  want  she  steamer  to  visit  that  port,  and  think  that  if 
well  managed  she  would  not  only  get  all  the  passenger  travel,  but  a  large  share  of  the  in- 
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creasing  freight,  which  now  amounts  to  four  or  five  hundred  tons  monthly  to  and  from 
that  port.  They  complain,  however,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  steamer  have  never 
heen  made  with  the  view  of  accommodating  them  or  securing  their  freight.  Good  Ohia 
wood  is  abundant  near  Hilo,  and  can  be  obtained  if  the  Governnignt  (or  perhaps  the  Gov- 
erness) permits  it  to  be  cut,  and  it  can  be  furnished  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  at  any  other 
port  in  the  islands. 

The  Government  now  owns  the  larger  part  of  the  steamer,  and  it  is  for  its  interest  to 
have  her  run  where  she  can  be  of  the  greatest  public  service,  and  we  are  sure  that  with 
proper  arrangements  at  Hilo  and  with  those  who  control  freight,  that  route  will  be 
the  best  and  most  remunerative.  If  plenty  of  wood  is  obtainable  at  Hilo,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  Kona  twice.  After  leaving  Maui,  she  would  run  to  Kawaihae,  Kohala 
and  thence  to  Hilo,  Keauhou,  Kau,  and  Kona,  which  would  reduce  the  length  of  her  trip 
one  day  or  so. 

The  resources  of  that  large  island  (Hawaii)  are  untold,  for  with  the  neeessry  capital  and 
labor,  it  can  turn  out  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  just  as  easily  as  it  does  -one  thou- 
sand tons.  During  the  first  half  of  I860,  the  steamer  was  a  public  benefit,  and  brought 
Hawaii  near  to  the  metropolis.  The  consequence  was  an  impetus  was  given  to  every 
branch  of  industry  on  that  island,  which  will  continue  in  proportion  to  the  aid  it  receives 
from  steam.  On  this  account,  we  contend  that  the  steamer  should  be  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  island  and  not  for  a  part  of  it. 


THE  OLD  CAT  AND  KITTY  COONS,  AND  THE  OLD  HEN  AND  CHICKENS, 

OB 

GOOD  ADVICE  AND  BAD  EXAMPLE— THINKING  RIGHT  AND  DOING  WRONG. 


BY  DR.   KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Morning  walk  and  meditation — children  visit  Mitty — habits  and  manners  of  Coons — chained 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief — expedient  fails — death  of  many  chicks  and  the  mother — 
Moral. 

The  brightest  living  sunbeam  you  ever  saw,  came  in  at  our  bed-room  window  to  say 
good  morning,  end  a  happy  welcome  it  was,  for  soon  a  flood  of  sun-light  and  love  poured 
in  upon  us,  as  if  Heaven's  gate  had  just  been  opened.  The  busy  murmur  of  all  things 
around  was  soothing,  subdued  and  low;  now  a  Jouder  sound  reverberated  here  and  there, 
along  sonorous  air  ;  but  there  was  the  harmony  of  music  in  every  echo  ;  the  melodious 
song  of  the  birds  among  the  green  boughs  seemed  subdued  with  a  sacred  and  a  reverent 
sound.  The  serene  air  in  a  wrapt  revery  was  still, — as  if  all  nature  were  musing  in  lux- 
urious ease.  From  the  chimney  tops  the  tall  smoke  towered  higher  and  still  higher,  like 
a  lofty  column  for  the  quiet  clouds  to  rest  upon.  The  blessed  angels  seemed  to  "hold  the 
four  winds  that  they  shou!d  neither  blow  upon  the  earth,  nor  the  sea  nor  upon  the  trees," 
0  happy  emblem  of  the  divine  sheer  seen  by  one  of  old  in  extatic  vision — the  beloved  and 
loving  disciple  of  the  Savior's  bosom  ;  to  such  God  is  not  seen  in  the  storm,  nor  in  the 
whirlwind,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  peace  and  tranquility  ;  in  a  softened  glow  of 
glory  over  all  nature,  a  beautiful  type  of  His  peaceful  Providence  which  smiles  benignly 
upon  innocent  souls,  reliant  upon  the  divine  love  and  care. 

There  are  tranquil  moments  when  the  discordant  sounds  of  this  lower  earth  of  our  na- 
ture too,  are  still.  The  sou)  silent  and  serene  wings  its  easy  way  to  the  celestial  blue 
above  to  commune  with  the  blest  spirits  which  hover  around  the  silken  cord3  of  the  heart, 
and  wake  the  harp  which  droops  from  the  sad  willows  into  a  living  soul  of  song. 
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rapturous  morn  I  rose  with  the  glorious  sun  and  walked  forth  with  a  joyous 
heart,  holding  sweet  converse  with  kindred  nature  in  the  innocent  hours  of  her  new-born 
day.  Musing,  I  watched  the  morning  dawn  into  delightful  day,  while  the  old  cock's 
shrill  clarion  echoed  back,  ever  and  anon,  a  gay  answer  from  the  hills  around.  Our 
children  of  the  happy  family  at  length  awoke  from  the  sweetest  infant  slumbers  all  radi- 
ant, too,  with  smiles,  like  the  charming  flowers  decked  in  dewy  diamonds.  On  my  re- 
turn, all  were  up,  washed  and  dressed,  and  each  paying  their  respects  to  puss.  I  really 
think  Mittv  and  the  little  Kitty  Coons,  were  the  most  notorious  family  in  all  that  neigh- 
borhood, for  at  least  several  days. 

Some  of  the  children  thought  her  a  silly  old  Cat,  because  she  did  not  know  a  Coon  from 
one  of  her  own  kittens  ;  and  besides,  her  own  kitten  was  a  great  deal  the  biggest,  and 
had  its  little  bright  eyes  open ;  but  Mitty  would  just  as  soon  kiss,  or  play  with  one  as 
with  the  other,  she  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  kindest  step-mothers  you  ever  saw.  I  loved 
her  more  than  ever,  for  I  do  dearly  delight  in  everything  like  affection  and  tendeaness. — 
I  often  think  if  our  hearts  were  in  sweet  accord  and  sympathy  with  love,  and  all  the 
kindly  affeclsons,  even  if  it  be  towards  brutes,  or  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  orderly 
nature,  although  these  are  the  lowest  things  of  Jehovah's  footstool ;  yet  divine  good  will 
finally  flow  down  into  these  vessels,  and  by  calling  forth  the  good  feelings  of  our  hearts, 
we  may  behold  these  angels,  like  those  in  Jacob's  vision,  ascending  and  descending,  step 
by  step,  the  ladder  which  leads  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

A  Raccoon's  fore-paws  (we  say  Coon's  often  for  short,)  are  very  much  like  your  hand 
with  thumb,  fingers  and  all,  and  they  use  them  in  the  same  way  as  people  do  ;  you  know 
how  a  squirrel  holds  and  turns  a  nut,  don't  you  ?  Well,  just  so — it  is  really  funny  to  see 
how  the  Coons  do  the  same.  They  have  a  very  sharp  pointed  or  conical  head  aud  snout, 
and  a  very  comical  kind  of  countenance,  dashed,  harlequin  like,  with  black  and  white 
stripes  here  and  there  ;  to  me  it  expresses  the  fun  and  mischief  of  the  monkey,  and  the 
cunn'ng  of  the  fox,  and  he  can  play  their  tricks  to  perfection,  besides  a  strong  blood- 
thirsty propensity  of  his  own,  if  he  gets  a  sly  chance  at  the  old  Farmer's  hen-roost.  He 
has  a  curious  habit  of  sticking  his  nose  into  everything.  I  hope  you  wont,  imitate  him  in 
this  respect  ;  there's  not  a  nook  or  crevice  into  which  he  does  not  pry  with  nose  or  paw. 
He  is  very  fond  of  sweet  things,  such  as  sugar  cane,  green  corn,  watermelons,  &c,  he's 
a  mid-night  poacher  and  plunderer  of  all  such  choice  patches  near  by  his  haunts.  He 
loves  to  roam  the  pleasant  banks  of  brooks,  and  Frenchman-like  he's  death  on  frogs.  If 
he  sees  one  he  creeps  slyly  along  and  springs  like  a  cat  down  on  his  prey,  seizing  him  with 
both  his  paws.  He  is  by  nature  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  dearly  does  he  delight  to  wade 
about  in  the  little  streams  of  water,  even  better,  if  possible  than  little  boys  and  girls  do. 
When  he  is  tame  a»d  has  never  seen  a  brook  yet  he  will  put  his  food  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  push  and  roll  and  play  with  it.  He  washes  his  hands  just  as  you  do,  only  he  dont 
use  soap,  but  there's  something  he  does  use,  which  I've  tried  myself,  and  it's  just  as  good; 
what  do  you  think  it  is? — Well,  I'll  tall  you — it's  the  sand  or  ground,  he  dont  care  much 
which,  but  he  wallows  his  greasy  paws,  spreads  out  his  fingers,  and  pushes  his  hands 
along  the  ground,  then  rubs  one  over  the  other,  over  and  over,  and  then  right  about  he 
plunges  snd  spreads,  and  does  the  same  in  the  water.  He  often  hunts  bugs  ahd  spiders  ; 
0,  if  you  were  to  see  him,  when  a  spider's  web  tickles  hit  nose,  it  would  make  you  laugh, 
just  to  see  him  gyrate  his  fingers  on  his  probosis?  and  blow  his  nose  as  exquisisely  as  a 
dandy,  and  all  the  while  his  right  arm  sticking  out,  reminding  you  very  much  of  the 
monkey  shaving  himself.  He  loves  to  climb,  and  his  house  and  snug  bed  are  always  high 
up  in  some  hollow  troe.  When  it  is  too  hot  up  there  in  the  summer,  he  sometimes  comes 
down  in  the  day  time  and  lies  on  the  damp  ground,  among  the  cool  shaded  ferns,  that 
grow  in  the  thick  woods  and  swamps. 

But  to  rerurn  from  this  short  sketch  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  pets.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying  :  Time  wove  on,  and  Mitty  raised  her  little  kitty,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  in  . 
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teresting  family.  But  my  story  is  already  becoming  too  long,  or  I  would  tell  you  a  great 
many  funny  capers  about  Kitty  Coon  &  Co.,  and  how  they  used  to  do  when  they  grew  up- 
They  were  all  tame  as  kitty  herself  and  very  sportive  and  gentle  to  those  who  were  ten- 
der-hearted, and  always  consistently  kind  and  good  natured  to  them.  They  disliked 
most  of  all,  crying  children,  and  I  dont  wonder  ;  if  one  cried  he  would  begin  to  fret  and 
get  very  peevish  and  angry.  It  is  a  bad  way  they  have,  'tis  true,  but  they  are  at  best, 
only  brutes ;  yet  brutes  as  they  are,  if  others  around  them  are  wicked  and  bad, 
then  they  are  made  worse.  If,  however,  we  are  loving  and  good,  so  do  they  and  all  oth- 
er things  around  us  become  better.  If  everybody  in  the  world  were  truly  good  and  love 
only  ruled,  this  divine  spirit  would  sway  all  the  wild  wills  of  the  brutes,  as  well  as  men- 
folks,  and  make  this  earth  a  happy  paradise. 

Although  they  were  tame  enough  in  one  sense,  as  I  said  before ;  yet  they  always  had 
the  wild  ways  of  their  eoon  kin,  that  lived  over  in  the  woody  hollow.  Our  neighbors' 
hens  used  to  come  into  our  yard,  and  eat  breakfast  with  them  ;  and  as  a  true  historian,  I 
suppose  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  how  they  returned  the  compliment — why,  just  as  a  tricky 
coon  would  ;  by  eating  them  up.  Now,  they  knew  the  coon  boy's  ways  well  enough  ;  yet 
one  chicken  after  another  fell  victims  to  their  own  presumption,  each  one  thinking  to 
theirselves,  well,  "I'm  too  smart!  you  may  catch  Miss  Creeper,  and  Molly  Mufflechops> 
but  yon  can't  come  the  giraffe  over  t  h  is  chick." — but  they  could  though, — first  you'd 
know  there'd  be  nothing  of  them  left  but  their  tail  feathers.  On  a  time,  our  Mexican 
neighbor  had  a  very  prudent  old  mother  hen,  and  because  she  was  speckled,  we  called  her 
"Old  Spec."  She  was  famously  favored  by  fortune  or  some  kind  of  biddy  knack,  no  mat- 
ter how—  so  it  was,  she  proved  the  very  pink  and  pattern  of  a  chicken  raiser.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  her  chicks  did  not  always  follow  her  advice,  (and  some  one  else  forgot  to  do  right* 
as  well  as  think  and  speak  right).  She  warned  her  chicke  many  and  many  a  time  not  to 
go  near  those  brindle  boys,  as  she  called  the  Coons  ;  she  told  them  they  were  not  harmless 
kittens,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  if  they  did  have  dark  and  light  stripes  around  them,  and 
all  that.  Whenever  a  thoughtless  chick  slipped  through  the  fence,  even,  (and  the  coons 
were  chained  up,  yet  she'd  cluck  long  and  loud,  or  sound  an  alarm  cry — "Cur-r-r-r-t — hut 
te  tut-tut-tut" — and  back  to  the  path  of  duty,  ran  the  little  truant.  In  short,  her  success 
was  the  best  evidence  of  her  motherly  management. 

But  afterher  family  had  grown  up,  and  she'd  kept  herself  on  a  short  allowance  a  long 
time  for  her  chick's  sake,  she  became  to  be  quite  lean  and  hungry.  As  she  ranged  the 
yard  around,  she  gleaned  only  a  few  scanty  grains  here  and  there,  so  to  the  barn  she  went 
and  flew  up  to  the  grain  loft,  and  lo!  no  harvest  was  in  yet.  Seeing  so  much  straw,  put 
herinmindof  anice  new  nest — but  down  she  flew  crying  "Cut-cut-k'dah-cut."  "Don't 
I  know  where  there  is  a  plenty  to  eat  and  wasting?  indeed  1  do  ;  only  again  thought  she, 
it  is  rather  unsafe  to  go  there,  tis  true.  Cautious  still,  you  see,  and  very  preeise —  to  her" 
self.  She  talked  Spanish,  and  she  walked  Spanish — and  so  she  went  round  thinking  and 
thinking.  One  morning,  bright  and  early,  as  she  was  out  singing  a  happy  tune  "Ka-a-a- 
k'  kah-kah-kah,"  and  no  care  on  hor  mind  ;  she  peeped  through  the  crack  in  the  fence 
with  an  eye  single  sidewise,  on  an  empty  stomach ;  and  there  she  saw  pudding  and  the 
choicest  crumbs  around  Kitty  Coon's  breakfast  table,  she  peered  cautiously  on  all  sides, 
and  sure  enough  the  careful  people  had  chained  them  to  the  fig  tree.  Lucky,  lucky  I 
old  Speck  clucked  to  herself ;  and  through  the  fence  she  went,  thinking  all  safe  ;  instant- 
ly she  began  eating  in  such  a  hurrr,  she  was  well  nigh  out  of  breath,  and  besides  the 
dough  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  it  choked  her  till  she  was  almost  blind  ;  and  while  she  was 
on  tiptoes  stretching  and  clearing  her  swallow — and  before  she  knew  it,  the  naughty  coons 
had  her  in  their  mouth,  making  a  breakfast  of  her. 

Moral. 
How  often  do  we   give  excellent  advice,  and  behave   with  remarkable   propriety  ,  until 
some  great  temptation  occurs  ;  and   then  we  venture  into  the   evil  danger, thinking  ire  are 
perfectly  safe  until  suddenly  we:  too,  may  be  surprised   and  caught,  and  then  repentance 
will  come  too  late. 


THE  POETRY  OF  MOTION. 


Under  the  above  heading  a  leading  New  York  paper  of  recent  date  contains  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"We  never  realized  the  force  of  this  expression  so  perftctly  as  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
19th  of  March,  while  witnessing  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Plumb's  classes  in  Light  Gym- 
nastics at  the  Cooper  Institute,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Fair.  It  was  really  the 
most  beautiful  scene  of  the  kind  we  ever  attended. 

These  classes  numbered  more  than  eighty,  and  were  of  all  ages,  from  the  tiny  child  of 
six  or  seven  summers  to  the  mature  "fathers  and  mothers  of  families."  The  graceful, 
jaunty  costumes,  were  modest  and  sensible,  and,  in  some  cases,  elegant  ;  but  their  great- 
est beauty  lay  in  their  perfect  fitness  for  the  use  designed — viz  :  the  free,  unrestrained  use 
of  every  muscle.  Their  evolutions  were  in  marvelous  harmony  and  time  ;  and  anything 
more  inspiriting  than  their  rapid  changes,  accompanied  by  fine  piano  music,  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Some  excellent  remarks  were  made  by  a  clergyman  present,  who  declared  that  the  time 
had  passed  by  when  Rsligion  was  dependent  upon  Dyspepsia,  and  stated  that  he  had 
written  much  better  sermons  after  attending  the  Gymnasium.  He  tnded  by  saying  that 
for  Mrs.  Plumb's  energy  in  establishing  this  institution,  so  needed  by  women,  children, 
and  men  of  sedentary  habits,  she  would  not  perhaps  see  a  statue  erected  to  her  honor  in 
Madison  Square,  but  would  have  a  dearer  position — a  niche  in  the  hearts  of  her  country- 
men and  women. 

In  fact,  the  time  has  come  when  all  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  obtain  or  preserve  'a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.'  For  this  end, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  cheerful,  invigorating  exercise,  called  Light  Gymnastics." 

This  System,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of  .Boston,  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  this  city  by  Professor  C.  J.  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Lewis'  Normal  Institute  for 
Physical  Education,  and  a  brother  and  late  associate  of  Mrs.  Plumb,  spoken  of  above. — 
Already  he  has  had  large  and  enthusiasticclasses  in  successful  operation  at  Miss  Aldrich's 
Academy  on  Stevenson  Street,  at  the  Olympic  Club,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School. — 
His  select  class  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  meets  at  Miss  Aldrich's  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  at  8  o'clock  ;  that  for  lads'  and  misses'  at  4  P.  M.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
A  ladies'  class  is  also  in  contemplation  to  meet  at  10J  A.  M.,  on  the  days  last  named. — 
These  classes  comprise  some  of  our  best  citizens  and  are  fast  filling  up.  We  hope  the  en- 
terprise will  meet  with  the  permanent  success  which  it  so  permanently  deserves.  Prof. 
R.  will  give  instruction  also  in  Elocution  to  private  pupils  and  classes  on  application. 


Singular  Occurrance.  Our  patience  is  exhausted  in  endeavoring  to  submit  to  a  most 
singular  circumstance,  which  we  beg  leave  to  gently  hint  at.  Our  neighbors  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  are  good  looking  young  scions  of  the  Adam  persuasion,  but  thev  are  contin- 
ually receiving  presents  and  gifts  in  the  shape  of  pictures  while  we.  us,  poor  exponents, 
of  the  gentle  Eve  of  Eden,  never  receive  a  picture. — Now  how  is  it?  here  we  fall  in  love 
with  every  picture  we  see,  from  a  two  cent  valentine,  to  a  Corregio  masttr-piece,  and  all 
our  covetousness  swells  in  our  throatlike  a  mammoth  water-melon  whenever  we  catch  sight 
of  the  soft  tints,  the  me  ting  lines,  and  artistic  glory  of  a  beautiful  sketch,  and  yet  we 
never  get  even  the  frame  of  a  picture  present.  Those  two  good  for-nothing  spirits  are 
continually  nailing  and  hammering  away  on  the  wall  and  we  know  by  every  well  directed 
blow,  what  they  are  about — hanging  up  pictures,  some  good  soul  has  given  them.  Th^ir 
wall  is  literally  covered,  and  still  they  come.  If  the  donors  r  ad  good  taste  they  would 
direct  their  pictures  to  No.  19. — The  ornaments  of  Rooms  19  and  18  are  two  very  inde- 
pendent and  excellent  female  compositors,  whose  eyes,  some  people  are  very  apt  to  see 
fun  in.  The  other  ornament  is  a  very  beautiful  well  behaved  white  rat,  with  pink  eyes 
and  a  feet.  As  we  had  no  rats  ir  our  office,  a  Stocktonian  shipped  to  us  this  pure  white 
rat,  for  an  ornament.     All  we  need  now  is  a  picture  or  two. 


nuss    HOUSE, 

MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

EXTENDING    FROM   PINE    TO    BUSH, 

JS-A.3M  PRAWCISCO, 

HA-HDEISTBEKOH  &  DYER. 


WASHINGTON     AYER    M.    D. 
PRACTICING    PHYSICIAN 


605  Sacramento  street,       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PATEWT    I>O3E:a.03E3Xj-<aL.3:iXr    TEETH 
(The    Highest    State    op   the   Dental   Art   Yet    Attained,) 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

33:0..   :o:B.i±3Jr8-s  c&3  oo.., 

NO.  611  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

JAMES      MUMFII¥9    M.  D. 

Physician    and    Surgeon, 

Office   659  Clay  street,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  F. 


COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL. 


A  new  and  Elegantly  Furnished  House,  situated  on  the 

CORNER  OF  RUSH  AND  SA U SO  ME  STREETS, 

Is  now  Open  for  ilte  Reception  of  Goests. 


m.    friedlandee. 

IMPORTER    AND     DEALER     IN 

Jrmcl),   €ngltsl)    cmi)   (Em-wan   £Drg  (Sooos. 
No  4    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Second  door  from  Market, 


THE  DAILY  EVENING  EXPRESS, 

At  Victoria,  Vancouvers  Island  is  published  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Allen  &  Aarvenge. 
Terms  of  subscription  :  One  year,  by  mail,  $10  ;  six  months,  $6.  It  contains  the  late 
Mining,  Commercial,  and  general  News,  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  Being  the 
ONLY  EVENING  PAPER  published  in  Victoria,  and  having  a  circulation  equal  to 
any  other  Journal  in  the  Colony,  it  will  be  an  excellent  medicm  to  enable  advertisers 
to  bring  their  notices  before  the  Public.  W.  H.  TOBEY, 

Agent,  Government  House,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Curtis's  Mathematical  Models, 

For  CUTTING  LADIES  DRESSES  of  every  variety  and  in  every  style.  DOLLS' 
DRESSES,  and  BOYS'  GARMENTS.  This  beautiful  system  has  bourne  away  the  palm 
from  all  others,  and  obtained  the  First  Premium,  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute in  this  city.  The  growing  love  of  Self-dependence,  and  Usefulness  among  women  of 
every  rank,  contributes  toward  the  great  popularity,  which  these  Models  are  rapidly  win- 
ning, whereuer  they  are  known.  It  should  be  said  here,  that  Mrs.  Curtis'  system  really 
IS  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  It  has  stood  the  severest  tests  and  has  won  honors  even  from 
its  enemies.  In  addition  to  the  many  Ladies'  of  all  conditions  who  are  ready  to  testify  of 
its  merits,  one  of  our  first  Merchant  Tailors  has  pronounced  it  admirable,  and  is  pledged 
to  recommend  it  to  any  degree. 

As  a  pleasing  occupation,  or  recreation,  as  the  case  may  be,  too  much  could  hardly  be 
said  of  its  merits.  One  Lady  of  distinction,  who  has  lately  become  acquainted  with  it, 
says  she  would  not  part  with  her  knowledge  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
it  is  so  simple,  that  a  little  child  may  easily  master  its  rules,  and  so  perfect  that  the  usual 
objection,  want  of  taste,  or  the  essential  faculty,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Let  Mothers  at  least  examine  the  Dolls'  Models  for  the  use  of  little  girls.  Their  daugh- 
ters by  help  of  these,  will  unconsciously,  and  for  mere  sport  and  pleasure,  possess  them- 
selves of  an  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  it  may  be  a  source  of  self-dependence  in  after 
life. 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  M'Dougal  gives  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Cutting  by  these  Models,  at  her 
Residence,  south-east  corner  of  Pacific  and  Leavenworth  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  There  also 
accurate  Patterns  made  to  fit  any  form,  of  which  the  true  measure  is  sent — are  furnish- 
ed— size  of  the  Bust  and  Waist  and  length  of  waist,  back  and  front.  Use  the  measures 
required.  Patterns  of  Cloaks  Mantillas,  Basques  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  elegant 
styles,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Address  bj  mail  Mrs.  Frances  G.  M'Dougal, 
San  Francisco.  Our  country  Friends  particularly  invited  to  try  this  system  and  these 
patterns. 

Models  may  be  obtained  of  the  Inventor,  Mrs.  Curtis,  at  her  Rooms,  south-east  corner 
of  Stockton  and  O'Farrell  Streets,  San  Francisco — Where  also  Instruction  is  given  in  all 
the  different  Branches  of  this  beautiful  Art. 


^^VTHAJNTIEL    GRAY, 


CITY     AND     COUNTY     SEXTON, 

641    SACRAMENTO    STREET,    CORNER    WEBB. 

Sole  Agents  for  BARSTOW'S 
PATENT  METALIC  BURIAL  CASES  and  CASKETS. 


W.  HORTS1AIA   &  CO., 

Importers  and    Manufacturers  of 

furmittjub, 

740  WASHINGTON    STREET, 

Opposite  the  Plaza,      v_._. gan  Francisco. 

WE   HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT 

Furniture  of  our  own  selection,  of  a  very  superior  manufacture,  which  we 
will  sell  at  at  a  very  low  figure,  to  make  room  for  a  large  invoice  of  Furi 
niture  now  due.  Persons  wishing  to  obtain  any  kind  of  furnture  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  the  latest  style,  for  the  parlor,  dining  room,  etc. 
Parlor  sets  and  spring  Mattresses  made   to  order  and  warranted  as  represented. 

H.  HORSTMANN    &  CO., 
740  Washington  St.,  opposite  Plaza. 

OLSOM'S  IMPROVED  NEW  ENGLAND 

F  A  31 IL  Y    S  E  WING    31  A  CHI  N  E 
~SP€y~E\.    $25, 

WITH  GAUGE,  HEMMER,  OILER,  SCREW-DRIVER  AND  NEEDLES. 

The  reputation  of  these  Machines  is  well  established,  having  been  used  for  the  pass  two 
years  successfully  in  over  four  thousand  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

They  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  family,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order. 

We  can  assure  all  who  desire  to  purchase  that  they  will  do  a  greater  range  of  work  with 
ess  trouble  to  the  operator  than  any  machine  in  the  market.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
WELL  MADE  AS  THE  HIGH  PRICED  MACHINES,  and  will  do  as  great  a  variety 
of  work. 

Beware  of  'Worthless  Machines 

without  the  maker's  name  on  them,  selling  for  $12  and  SI 5,  and  advertised  as  "Our  New 
England."  They  are  intended  to  deceive  the  people  by  palming  them  off  as  the  genuine 
"FOLSOM"  MACHINE. 

E.  E.  SHEAR, 
General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
No.  8  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


F. 

Stencil  plate  Cutter  and  Brand  Manufacturer. 
NO.  321  FRONT  STREET,  COR-  OF  COMMERCIAL 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MILL  PLATES  cut  in  the  most  approved   and  Ornamental   style;     and  names  for 
marking  Linen,  cut  in  the  shortest  notice. 

BRUSHES,  INK  &  MARKING  POTS  FOR  SALE 

,^©*ORDERS  from  the  country,  promptly  attended  to  and  forwarded  with   the  utmost 
despatch. 


EXCELSI  OR 

COA.L  oil  la.m:p  store 


NO.     10    THIRD    STREET,      SAN     FRANCIS  CO. 
Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  of  getting  genuine  standard 


Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  enables  up  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 
HALE'S     PATESSST    IMPRC  VED     BURNER. 

Jg@TA  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chimnies,  Shaa  i<5,  Wicks,  etc.,  constantly 
on  band 


Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 


Mo.  61?  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 


CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Ships,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  Labels,  Posters' 
HEADS    OF    PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

He    has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  known  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  FulI-saYing  and  Com- 
fort-producing  large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Stove,  for  Wood  and  Antha- 
cite  or  Bituminous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  IN  1859, 


with  Wew  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  and  by  the  addition  of 
the  Celebrated  Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — LastiDg,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY. — Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
culinary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated- 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  and 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemle  the  Stewart  only  ni  appearance,  and  none  of  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peuliar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 

For  sale  To^  C^IHiIEIO  3VT.  SICKLLBBL. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FAMILY 

SEWING    MACHINE, 


FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS! 


-WITH- 


HEMMER,  OILER,  GUAGE,  SCREW  DRIVER,  CLAMP, 
NEEDLES,  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  various  kinds  of  cheap  Sewing  Machines 
in  the  market,  some  are  worthless ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  "  NEW 
ENGLAND,"  is  becoming  well  established,  having  been  sold  in  this  cit 
rious  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

These  Machines  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  Family,  no 
only  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  ope- 
rated and  kept  in  order.     They 

WORK  WITH   A  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE 

onsequently  will   do   HEAVIER  WORK   than  those    using   a  curved 
Needle,  with  less  liability  of  breaking. 

Each  Machine  is  fitted  to  the  Treadle  or  Foot  Power,  which  can  be  had 
for  ten  dollars. 

EVERY  MACHINE  IS  WARRANTED 
anil  kept  in  order  free  of  charge. 

STEWART  &  SHEAK,  Gen.  Agents, 

No.  8  Montgomery  st.,  opposite  Masonic  Temple. 

San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO    AND  ALAMEDA 


RAILROAD  AI¥B  FERRY  LINE. 


FROM  CORNER  OF  VALLEJO  AND  DAVIS  STREETS. 


T 


HE  REGULAR  TRIPS  OF  THIS  FERRY  AND  RAILROAD 

j 

between  San  Francisco  and  Alameda,  will  commence  on  Thursday,  August  25th, 
1864,  at  9  o'clock  a.  h.,  and  thereafter  the  hours  of  departure  will  be  as  follows  (Sundays 
excepted,  for  which  days  a  special  time  will  be  published  :) 

From  San  Francisco.  From  Alameda. 

7    a.  m.  7f  a.  jr. 

9    A.  jr.  10i  a.  m. 

Hi  a.  jr.  12|  p.  m. 

2    p.  ir.  3J  p.  jr. 

4£  p.  m.  5j  p.  Jr. 

Wharfage  free  on  both  sides. 

The  Company  will  provide  desirable  grounds  for  the  use  of  pic-nic  and  excursion  parties, 
free  of  charge. 

The  ferry  service  will  be  performed  by  the  magnificent  steamer 

Sophie   McLane, 

The  fastest  and  safest  boat  of  her  size  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Passengers  leaving  San  Francisco  by  the  0  a.  jr.,  boat  can  connect  with  stages  for  Hay- 
ward's,  S:in  Jose  and  intermediate  places  :  by  the  11  A.  jr.,  2  and  4J  p.  jr.,  boats  for  San 
Leandro  ;  and  by  the  4±  p.  m.  for  Hayward's. 

ALFRED  A.  COHEX, 

LATHROP  &  TOMPKINS, 

COLLECTION  O^iF^XOiEa, 

-  -  -  AND  -  -  - 

Contractor's  Ag*eiats9 
No,  402  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Opposite     Mel's,   Fargo  &    Co 's. 

LUMBER     MERCHANTS     AND     OTHERS     CREDITING     STREET 
Contractors,   will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  their  collections  through  us. 
Uur  facilities  are  such  that  we  can  furuisli  Lumber  to   prompt  pay  Contractors  by   the 
cargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Property  owners  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or   the 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  will  do  well  to  consult  us  in  the  matter. 
feS"  No  charge  for  information  and  advice  to  customers. 

JSS"  We  make  the  collection  of  Lumber  Merchants'  and  Street  Contractors'  Bills  a 
speciality. 

We  are  also  the  agents  of  the  San  Francisco  Macadamizing  Company. 
REFERENCE. — The  principal  lumber  merchants  and  street  contractors. 

A.  B.  LATHROP.  A.  L.  TOMPKINS. 


J.   L.   BROOKS, 


710     Montgomery    street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Jackson,  San.  Francisco. 


JOSEPH     A.     DONOHOE, 
San  Francisco. 


EUGENE  KELLY, 

New  York. 


OOIOHOE,     KELLY  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EIJGEKE      KELLY    &    CO., 

NEW     YORK. 

BANKERS. 

EXCHANGE  ON 

NEW  YORK, 

BANK  OF  LONDON LONDON, 

BANK  OF  IRELAND. 


ST^MIPINa  AJSTD  BRAJTOIlNrGL 

Ladies  can  do  their  own  Stamping  and  Braiding 

BY  THE  SIxMPLEST  METHOD, 
AND 

WITH  BUT  LITTLE  EXPENSE. 

We  will  furnish  on  order,  and  $1.00  in  coin,  a  printed  receipt  for  the 
material  used  in  stamping  all  colors,  and  directions  for  use,  so  simple  and 
plain  that  every  lady  can  do,  with  comparatively  little  expense,  the  work 
dow  doDe  by  people  in  the  business  at  exorbitant  rates.  We  will  furnish 
also  the  latest  patterns  one  with  the  receipts,  and  for  every  additional  pat- 
tern, the  sum  of  15  cents  will  be  charged.     Postage  free. 

Ladies  at  the  East  are  doing  their  own  stamping  by  this  process  which 
will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  simple  involving  only  about  four  hits  expense 
and  learned  in  few  moments  time. 

ORDERS  will  be  promptly  filled,  by  addressing  this  office,  with  address 
and  complying  with  the  above  terms. 

Publisher  Pacific  Monthly. 


Persons    desirous    of  subscribing    for  the 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  1st.,  of  either 
September,  or  October,  and  not  feeling  able  to  pay  Gold  Coin,  can  do  so 
with  U.  S.  Notes,  at  the  following  rates. 

One  Copy  for  one  year,  $  5,00 

Two  Copies      "      "  $  8,00 

By  forwarding  address,  and  the  above  subscription  in  LEGAL  TEN- 
DERS the  Magazine  will  be  regularly  mailed  to  the  person's  address. 

Ed.  "Pacific  Monthly." 


SAN   FRANCISCO  &   SAN  JOSE 

RAILROAD. 


>N  AND  AFTER  JUNE  2d,   1864,   PASSENGER  TRAINS  OF  THE  SAN  FRAN- 
'     cisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad  Company  will  run  as  follows  : 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8  A.  jr.,  and  4:30  p.  m. 
Leave  San  Jose  at  7:30  a.  jr.,  and  4  P.  M. 


Freight  Trains. 

Leave  daily,  (Sundays  excepted)  as  follows  : 
San  Francisco,  at  6  p.  ji.  ;  San  Jose,  at  5  A. 


Sunday   Trains. 


Leave  San  Francisco  at  8J  and  10£  a.  m.,  and  4J  P.  M. 
Leave  San  Jose  at  8  a.  ji.  and  4  and  7  p.  m. 


Passengers  can  reach  the  Depot  by  eithe  Third  or  Fourth  street  lines  of  city  cars. 

A.  II.  HOUSTON,  General  Superintendent. 

STEAMER    PETALUMA. 


On    and    after    WEDNESDAY,    December    16th,    Departure    from    Vallejo    Street 
Whrf  Daaily,  (Sundays  excepted),  at  1  P.  M. 

FOR    SAN     QUENTIN,    SAN     RAPHAEL,    SONOMA,    VIA 
LAKEVILLE,    PETALUMA,    BODEGA, 

Also,  connecting  with  Stages  for  Santa  Rosa,  Windsor,  Healdsburg,  Oeyser  Springs, 
Cloverdale,  Uklah,  Little  Lake,  Long  Valley,  Alboin  River,  Big  River,  Mendocino, 
Noyo  River  Reservation  and  Fort  Brag. 


^mP0>>  The  swift  and  ^favorit  steamer 

Jsillili  PETALUMA, 

CAPTAIN  C.  M.  BAXTER.,  having  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted 
with  new  boilers,  will  leave  as  above,  connecting  regularly  with  first-class  stage 
coaches,  for  all  the  above    named  places. 

RETURNING,  will    leave  Petaluma,  at  7  A.    M.     For    freight  or  passage  apply 
on    board,  or  to 

CHAS.    MINTURN,   Agt. 

Vallejo    Street  Wharf. 


INTERNATIONAL    HOTEL 


FE  WEYGANT,  having  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  Tremont   House,  Jackson 
,  Street,  is  now  prepared  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  patrons  at  the  well 
known   "INTERNATIONAL,"  Jackson  Stieet   above  Montgomery. 

This  House  has  latly  had  extensive  additions  and  a  thurough  renovation,  including 
new  beds,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  (and  being  conducted  on  Temperance  prin- 
ciples) the  most  quiet  and  best  appointed  Hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
*   Barber  Shop  attached  to  the  Hotel.     Free  Warm  and  Cold  Shower  Baths  for  guests 
of  the    House. 

Persons    arriving  on  boats  or  cars  will   always  find  the    Interntional  coach  in  read- 
iness to  convey  them  to  the  House    Free  of  Charge. 


ILITARY    BOOKS 

FOR    SALE    BY 

MAJOR   J.    STRATMAN, 

N.  E.  COMER  WASHINGTON  AND  SANSOME  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ALLEN  H.  H. — Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company  and 

Battalion,  with  Manual  of  Arms.     1  vol.  18mo  ....  |    79 

ALSTON  Lt.  A.  A. — Seamanship,  and  its  Associated  Duties  in  the  Royal  Navy.     1  vol. 

12mo  -  -  2  90 

ANDERSON  Gen.  Bobert.— Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of  Artillery.  Translated 
from  the  French  and  arranged  for  the  Army  and  Militia  of  the  United  States.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  War  Department.     1  vol.  32mo.,  with  33  plates,  cloth  -  1  29 

ARMY  REGISTER,  Official,  U.  S.  1864. 75 

ARMY  Officer  Pocket  Companion  and  Manual  for  Staff  Officers  in  the  Field,  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Craighill,  1862.  ........  a  ©0 

BARNARD  Major  J.  G. — Notes  on  Sea-Coast  Defense;  consisting  of  Sea-Coast  For- 
tifications, the  Fifteen-Inch  Gun,  and  Casement  Embrasures.     1  vol.  8vo.  cloth  '.'-'. T-        2  00 

BENTON  J.  G. — A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.     Compiled  for  the 

use  of  Cadets  in  the  United  S  tates  Military  Academy.     1  vol.  8vo.  half  mor.  -  5  00 

BERRIMAN  Capt.  M.  W. — The  Militiaman's  Manual,  and  Swordplay  without  a  Master. 
Rapier  and  Broad-Sword  Exercises  copiously  explained  and  illustrated ;  smallarm 
Eight  Infantry  drill  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  Infantry  Manual  of  Percussion  Musket;  Com- 
pany drill  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry.  New  Edition,  1863.  1  vol.  12mo.,  with  12  plates, 
cloth  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        1  25 

BUSK  Hans. — The  Rifle,  and  How  to  use  it;  comprising  a  Description  of  that  Valuable 

Weapon  and  all  its  Varieties.     1  vol.  16mo.,  half  roan  -  -  -  -  100 

Rifle  Volunteers,  and  How  to  Organize  them,  1  vol.  16mo.  boards.  50 

CASEY'S  Infantry  Tactics.     3  vols.  16  mo.     1863.  -  -  -  -  -  3  50 

CAVALRY — U.  S.  Tactics,  published  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  with  Plans  and 

Illustrations.     3  vols.  16mo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  50 

CHAMBERS'  Pictorial  History  of  the  Russian  War,  with  maps,  plans  and  engravings. 

1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

COPPEE— Field  Manual  of  Battalion  Drill.     1  vol.  18mo.  1862.  ...  75 

Field  Manual  of  Evolutions  of  the  Line.     1  vol.  18mo.  1862.  -  -  79 

CRAIGHILL— Army  Officer's  Companion.     1  vol.  18mo.  full  roan.  1862.  -      2  50 

CREASEY.   E   S.— The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of    the  World,    from  Marathon   to 

Waterloo.    1  vol.    12mo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  83 

COMPANY  Clerk,  showing  how  and  when  to  make  out  all  the  Returns,  Beports,  Rolls, 
and  other  papers,  and  what  to  do  with  them,  by  Capt.  August  V.  Kautz,  1864. 
Flexible  Cover.  .........  J  90 

CULLAM'S  Military  Bridges.  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  00 

Dupano  Military  Art  of  War.  .......  5  qq 

DUANE — Manual  for  Engineer  Tioops,  1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.  -  -  -  -        2  50 

DURYEE  Col.  A.— Standing  Orders  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  for  the 
Regulation  and  Government  of  the  Regiment  in  the  Field  or  in  Quarters.  New  edi- 
tion,  1863.  .........  75 

GARDNER  COL.  Chas.  K.— Dictionary  of  all  Officers  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
from  1789  to  January  1st,  1853,  and  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Second  edition, 
with  a  Supplement,  bringing  it  down,  to  Jan,  1st.  1860.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.  -  4  50 

GARRARD'S— Nolan's  System  of  Training  Cavalry  Horses,  1  vol.  12mo.        -  -  2  00 

GILHAM  Maj.  Wm. — Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Volunteers  and  Militia  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  complete  military  manual  yet  published,  containing  as  much  of  the 
systems  of  Cooper,  Scott  and  Hardee  as  are  recognized  in  the  United  States  Army. 
1  vol.  thick  8vo.  cloth,  1863.  -  -  -  -  -  - .  -  -        3  00 

GRAFTON  Henry  D. — A  Treatise  on  the  Camp  and  March,  with  which  is  connected 

the  construction  of  field  works  and  military  bridges.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.  -  -        1  00 

GREENER  WM.  C.  E. — Gunnery  in  1858,  being  a  Treatise  on  Rifles,  Cannon,  and 
Sporting  Arms;  explaining  the  principles  of  the  science  of  gunnery,  and  describing' 
the  newest  improvements  in  firearms,  Illustrated.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  -  -  4  50 

GROSS  S.  D.,  M.  D. — A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery;  or  hints  on  the  emergencies  of 

Field,  Camp,  and  Hospital  Practice.    1  vol.  16mo.  -  -  -  -         -         75 

GUTHRIE  G.  J.,  F  It-  S.—  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  War.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth    3  00 

HALLECK  Gen.  H.  W. — Elements  of  Military  Art  and  Science ;  or  course  of  Instruc- 
tions in  Strategy,  Fortifications,  Tactics  of  Battles,  etc.     1  vol.  12mo.  -  -        2  00 

HAMILTON  Frank  Hastings,  M.   D.—A  Practical  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery.    1 

vol.  8vo.  cloth.    Illustrated.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        2  73 

HANDY  BOOK  The — For  the  U.  S.  Soldier,  on  his  coming  into  service;  containing'  a 

complete  system  of  instruction,  in  the   School  of  the  soldier.  -  -  -  53 

HARDEE  Lieut.  Col.  J.  W— Rifle  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics,  2  voL  half  roan.        -      2  00 
Tactics,  School  of  the  Soldier,  and  School  of  the  Company.     Complete. 

HUNTER— Manual  for  Quartermaster, 1  Sp 


[2] 


INFANTRY  TACTICS  U.  S.  for  the  Instruction,    Exercise,  and  Manoeuvres  of  the 

United  States  Infantry,  including  Infantry  of  the  Line,  Light  Infantry  and  Riflemen. 

1862.  1   vol.  16'mo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

INSTRUCTIONS  Heavy  Artillery. 2  50 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  Field  Artillery,  prepared  by  a  Board  of  Artillery  Officers,  U.  S. 

1  vol.  12ino.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

JERVIS  Lieut.  Jervis  White.— Manual  of  Field  Operations,  adapted  for  the  use  of 

the  Officers  of  the  Army.     1  vol  8vo.  ......  4  00 

JOMINI  Gen.   Baron   Da.— The   Political  and  Military  history  of  the  Campaign  of 

Waterloo.     Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  N.  Bennet,  U.  S.  Ord.     12ino.  -  1  00 

KELT  ON  CAPT.  J.  C— A  new  Manual  of  the  Bayonet,  for  the  Army  and  Militia  of  the 

United  States.    1  vol.  12  mo.  with  30  plates.  -  -  -  -  -  2  25 

Art  of  War.     1  vol  12mo.  ---....  2  00 


KINGSBURY — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Artillery  and  Infantry,   adapted  to  the 

Service  of  the  United  States.     1  vol  12mo.  -  -  -  -  -  1  00 

LONGMOjsE  on  Gunshot  Wounds.     1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  -100 

LUCE'S  Parker's  Naval  Light  Artillery.     1  vol.  8vo.  ....  200 

LEN -OY  Capt.  A.  F. — Maxims,  Advice  and  Instructions  on  the  Art  of  War.     1  vol.  32mo.     1  00 
LECOMPT'S  War  in  the  United  States.  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

McCLELLAN  Gen.  Geo.  B.— Manual  of  the  Bayonet  Exercise.     Prepared  for  the  use 

of  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.     1  vol,  12mo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

European  Cavalry.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  75 

Field  Service,  U.  S.  Cavalry.     1  vol  12mo.  cloth.  ;  -  -  -  2  00 

Armies  of  Europe.     1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  50 

MANUAL  of  Heavy  Artillery.     1  vol.  12mo  .....  1  oO 

of  Internal  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Men  of  War.     24  mo.  ...  50 

MAHAW  Prof  D.  H. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Advanced  Guard,  Outpost,  and  De- 
tachment Service  of  Troops,  and  the  manner  of  Posting  and  Handling  them  in  the 
Presence  of  an  Enemy,     i  vol.     16mo.     New   edition,  6  plates.  -  -  1  00 

A  Treatise  on  Field  Fortifications.     1  vol.  16'mo.  -  -  -  1  00 

MARMONT  Le  Marechal— Spirit  of  Military  Institutions.  1  vol.  16mo.  -        -        125 

NAPIER  MaJ.-Ge.V.  SIR  W.  F.  P.,  K.  C.  B.—  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula 
and  in  the  South  of  France,  from  A.  D.  18U7  to  A.  D.  1814.  5  vols,  with  Por- 
traits  and  Plans.  --------  -  9  00 

-  half  morocco,  1  vol.  -  -  3  50 

NAPOLEON— Military  Maxims   of     Translated  from  the   French  by  Col.  D'Aguilar. 

New  e  Htion,  1861.     1  vol.  32mo.  cloth.  ......  50 

LcLEOAD— Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War.     1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  2  00 

MARSHALL'S  History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.     1vol.  12mo.  -  1  25 

ORDNANCE  MANUAL— Third  edition.      For  the  Use  of  Officers  of  U.  S.  Army. 

1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  :  -  -  -  -  -  3  50 

ORDRONAUX— Hints  on  Health  for  Volunteers.     1  vol.  24mo.  -  -  -    2  50 

PA Ti1  EN'S  Infantry  Tactics  (in  German),  Ride  Drill  and  Sword-Bavonet  Exercise.  50 

REGULATIONS  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  1861.     Revised  edition.  -  2  25 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  Officer  of  Zouaves.     I  voL  12mo  cloth.  -  -  -125 

RHYMED  TACTICS,  bv  'Gov."  Paper.    24mo.  50 

REBELLION  RECORD— An   Accurate  and  systematic  Record,  with  Plans,  Maps, 
Official  Documents,  and  numerous  Portraits,  on  steel ;    being  the   only  full   and  im- 
portant History  of  the   present  War.     Published   in  4  vols.  8vo.  3  vols,  now  ready. 
cloth,  per  vol.  $4  50;  sheep,  #5;  half  calf,  $6. 
ROBERTS  Capt.  Joseph.— Hand-book  of  Artillery  for  the  Service  of  the  United  States 

Armv  and  Militia,     New  and  revised  edition.  1  vol.  18mo.  -  -  -  1  00 

ROBSON  William.— The  Great  -Sieges  of  History ;    with   the  addition  of  Delhi  and 

Lucknow,  by  Capt.  T.  Spankie.     New  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  75 

RUSSELL  W.  H. — The  British  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  a  revised  edition,  illustrated 

with  Plans,  Woodcuts,  &c.  1  voL  8vo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  50 

ROME  EC'S  Cavalry  Use  in  War. 5  00 

8COTT  COL.  HEN  III  L.— A   military  Dictionary  containing  Technical   Definitions;  In- 
formation on  Raising  and  Keeping  Troops;   Actual  service,  including  Makeshifts  and 
Improved  material ;  and  Law,  Government,  Regulation,  and   Administration   relating 
to  Land  Forces.  1  voL  8vol.     Profusely  illustrated,  half  morocco.  -  -  6  50 

8CH  ALK— Summary  of  the  Art  of  War.  1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  2  00 

BI/VtPSON— Ordnance  and.  Naval  Gunnery.  1  vol.  8vo.  -  -  -  -  5  00 

STROME  YER,  ESM AROH  &  STKATHAM  on  Gunshot  Wounds.  1  voL  12mo.    1  00 
SCO  1'T  Wi\fiell>— Infantry  Tactic-.  B  vols.  -  -  -  -  -  -        3  25 

SIEGE  of  Bomarsund,  1854.     Journal  of  Operations  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  Pub- 
lished by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  War.     Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans.     Tran- 
slated from  the  French  by  an  Army  Officer.    1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  00 
STONEHENGE— The  Sh'ot-Gunand   Sporting  Rifle.     Illustrated  with  numerous   en- 

£  ravings.     1  voL  12mo.  ......--  2  50 

E  Capt.  Egbert. — The  Complete   Hand-Book  for  Active  Service,  containing  the 
details  of  Camp  and  Garrison  Duties  ;  Organization  and  Drill  of  the  Different  Arms 
of  Senice;  Equipments,   Clothing,  Food  and  Manner  of  Cooking  it;    the  manner  of 
Conducting  a  march,  Laying  out  a  Camp,  or  Forming  a  Bivouac ;  with  a  Chapter  on 
Field  Fortifications,  and  Manaal  for  Light  and  Heavy  Artillery.       Amply  Illustrated. 
1  vol.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  I  25 

VAN  IS!  ESS—  National  School  for  the  Soldier,  lvol.  12mo.  -  -  -  -        63 

VOLUNTEERS*  Camp  and  Field   Book. 50 

WARD  Capt.  J.  H. — Steam  for  the  Mifflin.  A  popular  Treatise  on  steam  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Useful  Arts,  especially  to  Navigation.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  -  -  1  25 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.       New  edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.  1  voL  8vo.  cloth.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        2  50 

WATSON  ELKAXAH— Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution.  Including  his  Journal  of 
Travels  in  Europe  and  America,  from  the  year  1777  to  1842.  Fdited  by  his  Sou.  2d 
edition,  with  Portrait  and  Twenty  wood  engravings.  12mo.  cloth,  -  -  2  00 
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WEBB— Army  Pay  Digest.  --------  2  50 

WILCOK  Capt.    O.    M.— Rifles  and  Rifle  Practice.     An  Elementary   Treatise  on   the 
Theory  of  Rifle  Firing,  explaining  the  causes  of  Inaccuracy  of  Fire,  and  the  manner  of 
Correcting  it.     1  vol.  12mo.,  with  illustrations.     New  edition.     1861.  -  -  2  25 

YTJIjE  Lieut.  Hbnky.— Fortification ;  for  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Students  of  Military 

History.     With  Illustrations  and  Notes.  1  vol.  8vo.        -  -  -  -  -        4  00 


New  Military  Books  Received  as  soon  as  Published. 


Ep=  BOOKS   IMPORTED  TO  ORDER. 

All  kinds  of  Military  Goods  imported  to  order.     Swords,  Belts  and  Presentation  Swords  got  up 
in  the  finest  style  in  thirty  days,  at  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  San  Francisco  prices. 


J,  STRATMAX. 


AMERICAN   FLAGS 


with  Full  Complement  of  Stars  I  printed  on  Muslin  DeLaine,  imitation  of  Bunting,  in  Fast  Colors, 
at  the  following  Low  Prices : 


Size,   18  Inches, 

•Size,  2    Feet, 

Size,  :i    Feet, 

Size,  4t'£  Inches, 

Size,  6  Fevt,  Very  Fine. 

Size,  lO  Feet,  Very  Fine, 


$    2  50  per  Dozen. 

4  UO  per  Dozen. 

9<'0  i> "r  Dozen. 

lO  OO  per  Dozeie. 

$5  OO 

9  OO 


Also  Bunting  Flags  of  all  sizes,  $2  00  a  foot 

J.  STRATMAN, 

Empire  News  Depot,  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco 

NEWS-DEALERS  AND  B9DK-SELLBRS,  READ  AND  REMEMBER, 


Packs  and  Forwards  all  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers,  Maga- 
zines, etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  Country,  with  Great  Dispatch. 

I  SELL  AT  PRICES   THAT  DEFY 'COMPETITION. 

Every  TYcw  Novel  Received  as  soon  as  Published. 

I  have  special  arrangements  with  all  the  different  publishers,  stationers,  etc.,  and  furnish  the 
trade  with  books,  stationery,  blank  books,  music,  portraits,  prints,  medals,  melainotypes,  etc. 
Song  Books  in  great  variet}'. 
I  have  unequalled  facilities,  and  guarantee  dealers  the  closest  attention. 

Send  for  my  Price  I>ist,  and  give  me  a  trial. 

JOHN    STRATMABT, 

San  Francisco,  Cat 


Cps] 
ESTABLISHED  IN  1854,  AND  THE  ONLY  OPPOSITION! 

OPPOSITION   COURTED! 

COMPARISON  INVITED ! 

COMPETITION  DEFIED! 

IMMENSE  DEDUCTION  ON  FOSMER  paiCESt 


ATTENTION  IS  GALLED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OF  AMERICAN  AND 
Foreign  Periodicals,  for  which  I  receise  subscriptions.  Permanent  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  carrying  of 
the  mails  from  the  Atlantic  States  by  steamer  three  times  a  month,  I  am  enabled 
to  receive  subscriptions  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  formerly.  The  sime  care 
and  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  forwarding  of  all  packages,  for  which  this  es- 
tablishment has  gained  such  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IN-OW  IS  "5TOXJPI  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 
FOR 

ATLANTIC    FEIB.IOIDICALS. 


PER  YEAR. 

i».Y.  Herald $3  00 

"     Weekly  Home  Journal 3  00 

H         "         Independent 3  00 

».  Y.  Weekly  Sunday  Atlas 3  00 

■         "  "  Courier 3   00 

"  "             "           Dispatch...  3  00 

"  "             "           Mercury...  3  00 

*•         "  "  Times 3  00 

"         "  "  Leader 3  00 

"         Scientific  American 3  00 

"  "       Scottish  American,  3  00 

'•  "       Clipper 3  00 

"  "     Herald  of  Progress..  3  00 

"  "       Police  Gazette 3  00 

"  "       Irish  American 3   00 

"  "       Criminal  Zietung..  3  00 

"     Weekly  Mercury 3  00 

"  "       Weekly 3  00 

"  "       World, 3  00 

"  "       Metropolitan  Rec'd  3  00 

"     Tablit 3  00 

'•     Freeman's  Journal 3  00 

"     Journal  of  Commerce  3  00 

*    Weekly  News 3  00 

•'     Times 3  00 

Boston  Investigator  [Liberal] 3  00 

"         Waverly  Magazine 3  00 

H         Weekly  Pilot 3  00 

"       Literary  Companion 3  00 

"       True  Flag 3  00 

"       American  Union 3  00 

"      Wide  World... 3  00 


PER    YEAR 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Staats  Zeitung 3  00 

"         ■'         Ger.  Democrat 3  00 

"     Tribune 3  00 

N.  Y.  Leslie's  Illust'd  Zietung 3  00 

Hartford  Times 3  00 

Cleveland  Plaindealer 3  00 

N.  Y.  Illustrated  News 3  00 

Chicago  Journal 3  00 

"  Tribune 3  00 

N.  Y.Harper's  Weekly 3  00 

Weekly  Wisconsin. 3  09 

Galena  (Ga.)  Gazette  3  00 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Ledger 3  00 

Pittsburg  Dispatch 3  00 

"  Gazette  3  00 

N.  Y.  Illustrated  Zietung 3  00. 

Wilkes'  Spirit  of  tbe  Times 3  00 

Providence   Journal 3  00 

Leslie's  Budget  of  Fun 2  00 

Phunny  Fellow 2   00 

Fun,  Fact,  and  Fancy 2  00 

Comic  Monthly 2  00. 

Boston  Journal. 3  00f 

St.  Louis  Itepublican 3  00 

Louisville  Journal 3  00 

Cincinnati  Commercial..... 3  00 

N.  Orleans  True  Delta 5  00 

Echo  De  Italia 5  00 

Yankee  Notions  (comic) 2  00 

Hall'3  Journal  of  Health 1  50 

N.  Y.  NickNack 1  50 

Once  a  Week 5  00 
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Boston  Transcript 3  00 

"       Banner  of  Light 3  00 

"       Statesman 3  00 

"       Flag  of  Our  Union 3  00 

"       Criminal  Life 3  00 

New  Bedford  Weekly  Mercury 3  00 

St.  Louis  Democrat 3  00 

Baltimore  Weekly  Sun 3  00 

"  "  Clipper 3  00 

Forney's  War  Press 3  00 

Phil'a  Weekly  Sat'y  Evening  Post  3  00 
"  "         Dol.  Newspaper...  3  00 

"  "     Sunday  Mercury 3  00 

"  "         "  Dispatch...  3  00 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Times 3  00 

Portland  (Me.)  Transcript 3  00 

Bangor  (Me.)  Courier 3  00 

Washington  Star ....  3  00 

"  Intelligencer 3  00 

"  Republican  Era 3  00 

Indiana  State  Journal 3  00 

Rochester  Republican 3  00 

Delaware  Journal 3  00 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Express 3  00 

Detroit  Free  Press 3  00 

Lowell  Journal 3  00 

New  Haven  Palladium 3  00 

Nantucket  Mirror 3  00 

S.  F.  Weekly  American  Flag  5  00 

'  "         "         Spirit  of  the  Times.  5  00 

"         "         Sunday  MerGury 5   00 

"         "         Police  Gazette 5  00 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News...  3  00 

Ohio  Statesman 3  00 

"     Crisis 3   00 

Blackwood's  Magazine 3  00 

Harper's  Magazine 3  00 

Sixpenny  Magazine 3  00 

Knickerbocker  Magazine 3  00 

Pacific  Monthly 3  00 

Godey's  Ladies  Book 3  00 

Musical  Host 3  00 

Continental  Magazine 3  00 

Madam  Demarest's  Quarterly 2  00 

F.  Leslie's  New  Family  Magazine..  3  00 

Horticulturist 3  00 

Wine.  Wool  &  Stock  Journal 3  00 

Monthly  Parts  Harper's  Weekly...  3  50 
"  '  "  All  the  Year  Round  3  50 
"  "     Waverly  Magazine..  3  50 

"  Once  a  Week 3  50 

"  Leslie's  News 3  50 

"  Literary  Companion 3   50 

Leslie's  History  of  the  War 3  50 

Harper's  History  of  the  War 3  50 

United  States  Service  Magazine...  6  00 


Mr.  Merryman's  Monthly 2  00 

London  Punch 8  00 

Littell's  Living  Age,  (weekly) 5  00 

N.  Y.  Albion 5  00 

U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 3  50 

U.  S.  Army  and  NavyJournal 5  00 

New  Nation 3  50 

Round  Table 3  50 

Knoxville  Whig,  (Browsilow's)....  3  50 

Ballou's  Magazine 2  00 

Phrenological  Journal  2  00 

Leslie's  Monthly  2  00 

Weekly  La  Cronica  (Spanish) 12  00 

Portrait  Monthly 2  00 

Monthly  Part  Boston  Novelette....  3  00 

Ladies  Repository 3  00 

Chambers'  Edinburg  Journal 3  50 

Ladies'  Friend 3  00 

Peterson's  Ladies  Magazine 3  00 

Arthur's  Ladies  Home  Magazine...  2  50 

Old  Guard  of  1116 2  50 

London  Daily  Times 13  00 

"       The  Field 13  00 

"       Illustrated  Times 13  00 

"       Weekly  Times .13  00 

"       Bell's  Life  in  London 13  00 

"       Illust'd  Life  in  London. ...13  00 

"       Weekly  Dispatch 13  00 

"       Ill'd  News  of  the  World...l3  00 

'•       Public  Opinion 13  00 

"       Index  (Free  Trade 13  00 

"       Illust'd  Sporting  News... .13  00 

"       Illustrated  News 13  00 

Dublin  Nation 13  00 

Atlantic  Monthly 3  00 

Rebellion  Record 6  00 

Thackeray's  Cornhill  Magazine...  6  00 

Hunt's  Merc'iant'3  Magazine 6  00 

The  Eclectic  Magazine 6  00 

London  Lancet 6  00 

Le  Bon  Ton  of  Fashion 6  00 

London  World  of  Fashion 6  00 

G.  A.  Sala's  Temple  Bar. 6  00 

St.  James' Magazine..... 6  00 

London  Society  Magazine 6  00 

Edinburgh  Review 3   00 

London  "       2  00 

North  British  "       2  00 

Westminster    "       2  00 

Brownson's       "       2   00 

Monthly  News  of  the  World 13  00 

London  Art  Journal 12  00 

Medkine  Chirurgico  Review 2  00 

Braithwaite's  Retrospect 2  50 

Mining  &  Smelting  Magazine 6  00 

Banker's  Magazine 6  00 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  Publishers,  I  am  able  to  receive  later  dates 
of  the  LEDGER  and  other  STORY  Papers  in  advance  of  other  News  agents  on 
the  Pacific  Coast:  and  also,  with  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  I  receive  the 
Tribune  Almanac  a  month  in  advance  of  other  Dealers. 


If  I  am  running  out  of  business  all  other  Newsdealers  in  this  city,  I  can't  help 
it.     I  can,  and  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  this  city. 
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Any  Newspaper,  Mngazine,  or  Review  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  will  be 
furnished  to  order.  Orders  for  Books,  Music,  Fancy  Articles,  &c,  filled  promptly 
at  the  lowest  rates.     Subscriptions  payable  invariably  in  advance. 

And  Remember  I  make  good  all  copies  lost  by  mail.  Money  at  my  risk,  if  in 
Registered  Letters. 

Wholesale  County  Agent  for  the  Daily  and  "Weekly  American  Flag,  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Police  Gazette,  Sunday  Mercury. 

BQI^  Subscriptions  received  for  all  the  San  Francisco  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
at  Publishers'  Prices. 


Address, 


J.  STRATMAN, 

News  Agent,  San  Francisco. 


0^-T-A.IL.Oa-XJE    OF    SALABLE    BOOKS, 


THE  MERCURY  STORY  BOOKS, 

SPECIAL  AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA.     ALL  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
COVER,  $15  00  per  100,  for  25cts;  $30  00  per  100,  for  50cts. 


Each  Book  contains  Illustrative 
Engravings  by  Darley. 

Retail. 

Saul  Sabberday 25 

Sea  Waif. 25 

The  White  Wizzard 25 

Man-o'-Wars'-Man's  Grudge 25 

Stella  Delorme 25 

Luona  Prescott 25 

Our  Mess. 25 

Thavendanegea,  the  Scourge 25 

Elfrida 25 

Pathaway '. 25 

The  Kift  and  the  Spray 25 

Morgan 25 

Sword-Maker  of  the  Santee 25 

The  Shell-Hunter. 25 

Golden  Feather .• 25 

Scotto.  the  Scout 25 

The  Death  Mystery 25 

The  Owlet. . .  * 25 

Silver  Star 50 

Catholina.    25 

The  Conspirators 25 

Hilliare  Henderson 25 

Whitelaw 25 

Night-Shade 25 

Melpomene  Surf 25 

Sybil  Campbell 50 

The  Buckeye  Ranger 25 

The  Maid  of  the  Rancho 25 

The  Patriot  Cruiser 25 

The  Maniac's  Secret 25 

English  Tom 25 

Milrose 25 

Ella  Adams 25 

La  Masque 25 

Mountain  Max 25 

Kitty  Atheron, 25 

"V 


The  Rattlesnake 25 

Erminie 50 

Cepherine .\ 25 

A  Dangerous  Woman 25 

Blanche 25 

Grossbeak  Mansion 25 

Victoria 50 

Good-For-Nothing  Dick 50 

NEW   SERIES. 

Retail. 

Sea  Drift 25 

The  Round  Pack 25 

The  Orphan  of  Charnley , 25 

The  Vendetta 25 

Downe  Reserve 50 

Barnaby,  the  Sandhiller. 25 

Guy  Ravenal 25 

Noll  Darker 25 

Sadia 25 

HoUow  Ash  HalL 25 

DUMAS'   NEW  BOOKS. 

Olympia  of  Cleves 50 

Count  de  Mailly 50 

Royalists  and  Republicans 50 

The  Guillotine 50 

The  Palace  of  Ice 50 

The  Orange  of  Plume 50 

BY  LADY  CLARA  CAVENDISH. 

Retail 

The  Woman  of  the  World 50 

Lisa 5 

The  Divorce 50 

Margaret,  Marchioness  of  Miniver. 50 

The  Fallen  Star 50 


EF°  Any  "Work  in  this  List  will  be  sent  to  any  place,  free  of  postage,  on 
receipt  of  Price. 

EiF*  Stratman's  Mammoth  Catalogue  of  aU  the  best  and  most  popular  Books 
sent  free  cf  postage. 

send  cash  Orders  to  JOHN  STRATMAN,  cor.  Washington  and 
Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco. 
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Something  New  in  the  Card  World! 

Something  New  in  the  Card  World.     Something  New  in  the  Card  World. 

Kings,  Queens,  and  Knaves  Played  Out.    Kings,  Queens,  and  Knaves  Played  Out. 

Kings,  Queens,  and  Knaves  Played  Out.    Kings,  Queens,  and  Knaves  Played  Out. 

Time  for  a  Change.    Time  for  a  Change. 

Foreign  Emblems  Used  Long  Enough.  Foreign  Emblems  Used  Long  Enough. 

Nationality  Everything.     Nationality  Everything. 

Union  Playing  Cards.    National  Emblems.    Eagles,  Shields,  Stars,  and  Flags. 

Colonel  in  Place  of  King.     Goddess  of  Liberty  in  Place  of  Queen. 

Major  in  Place  of  Jack. 

LET  INDEPENDENCE  AND  NATIONALITY  BE  THE  WATCHWOED  !  ! 

Encourage  Home  Manufacture  and  American  Enterprise. 
Cultivate  American  Genius.  Deveiop  American  Resources_ 

Use  the  American  Card  Company's  New  Union  Piaying  Cards. 

TWO  SAMPLE  PACKS,  IN  CASSS,  WILL  BE  SENT,  POST-PAID, 

ON  RECEIPT  OP  $1.    $5  PER  DOZEN. 

Address,  J„  STBATMiN, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  News  Agent, 
North-east  corner  Washington  and  Sansomo  street,  San  Francisco. 
Also,  another 

NEW  STYLE  WITH  THE  OLD  FLAG  ON  THE  BACKS 

50  Cents  per  Single  Pack.    $4.50  per  Dozen. 

COOK  BOOKS!     COOK  BOOKS!!      COOK  BOOKS!!! 

Cook  Books  of  all  Kinds,  from  25  Cents  to  $2.00  per  Copy. 

TJisrioisr    badges! 

Union  Badges.    Union  Badges.     Union  Badges.     Solid  Silver.     Plated  Silver. 

Plated  Gold.    A   Large  Assortment,  from  $  1  to  $12  per  Dozen. 
E5F I  have  many  Customers  of  Eight  Years'  Standing,  and  all  I  ask  is — a  Trial. 
Send  for  my  Catalogue,  and  then  send  your  Cash  Orders  to 

J.  STRATIHA^, 

North-east  corner  Washington  and  Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco. 

XXOMEES    SONO   BOOKS! 

From  No.  1  to  No.  14,  $1.00  per  Dozen. 

Dime  Song  Books.      Dime  Song  Books.      Dime  Song  Books.      Dime  Song  Books. 

Dime  Song  Books,  from  No.  1  to  No.  14,  fj.00  per  Dozen. 

SHILLING  SONG  BOOKS!    GENTLE  ANNIE  SONGSTER! 

Shilling  Song  Books.  Gentle  Annie  Songster. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  in  Paper,  $1.50  per  Dozen.    Nos.  1  and  2,  in  Cloth,  $2.00  per  Dozen'. 

BEADLE'S     DIME     SONGS! 

Beadle's  Dime  Songs.  Beadle's  Dime  Songs.  Beadle's  Dime  Songs. 

Beadle's  Dime  Song  Books,  Nos.  1  to  14,  (New,)  $1  per  Dozen. 

And  over  fifty  other  different  kinds  of  Song  Books,  all  New. 


[8] 

PHOTOGBAPH  OAEDS  AND  CARTES  DE  YISITE, 

Of  all  the  Generals  in  the  Armies,  Actors  and  Actresses,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  Dis- 
tinguished Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,  at  New  York  Prices. 
From  $1  to  $3  per  Dozen. 

COLORED    FIEtlHSTTS 

Of  all  the  Prominent  Battles  of  this  Great  Rebellion.     $1.00  per  Dozen. 
COUNTRY    CUSTOMERS. 
I  have  Customers  of  eight  years'  standing,  and  all  I  ask  is  a  fair  trial.     Send 
for  my  catalogue,  and  then  send  your  cash  orders  to — 

J.  STRATMAN, 
N.  E.  corner  Washington  &.  Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco. 

t^  We  call  special  attention  to  the  promptitude  and  exactness  which  we  offer 
in  the  execution  of  all  miscellaneous  orders  entrusted  to  us.  These  peculiarities 
alone,  we  feel,  have  insured  our  success.  Deeming  this  a  most  important  part  of 
our  business,  we  are  continually  jobbing  and  making  arrangements  for  the  current 
publications  of  the  principal  houses  of  the  United  States,  which  are  furnished  in 
great  variety,  and  at  publishers'  prices. 


We  will  supply  any  order  for  any  Book,  no  matter  by  whom  pub- 
lished, at  Publishers'  lowest  Cash  Prices. 


USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

FORTUNE-TELLERS  AND  DREAM  BOOKS. 
LETTER  WRITERS. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

BOOKS   ON  WINES  and  LIQUORS. 

JUDGE  HALIBURTON'S  WORKS. 

MRS.  ELLEN  WOOD'S  CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 

MISS  BRADDON'S  CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 
NOVELS  BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

CAPT.  JAMES   GRANT'S  NOVELS. 

PIERCE  EGAN'S  NOVELS. 

MAXWELL'S  NOVELS. 

J   F.  SMITH'S  CELEBRATED  WORKS. 

NOVELS  BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

PROFESSOR  INGRAHAM'S  NOVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 
EUGENE  SUE'S  CELEBRATED  NOVELS. 

CELEBRATED  REVOLUTIONARY  NOVELS. 
G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS'  NOVELS. 

NED  BUNTLINE'S  NOVELS. 

TALES  OF  CELEBRATED  HIGHWAYMEN. 
TALES  OF  BORDER  ADVENTURE. 
TALES  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

TALES  OF  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURES. 
PIRATE  TALES  AND  ADVENTURES. 

JOHN  STRATMAN,  Bookseller, 

Corner  Washington  and  Sansome  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Thirteenth  Year  (1864)  in  San  Francisco. 

PIONEER  WATER  CURE 


it 


BATHS," 


JSTo.  lO  MASONIC  TEMPLE 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Post  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(£f-  Entrance  on  Post    Street,    adjoining   the    Grand    Portal.  «43} 

Be  very  particular  to  find  the  MASONIC   TEMPLE, 

and  thus  avoid  deception. 

FOR    THIS    SEI  ASON*! 

*♦»- 


IB  BATHS!" 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL, 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC,  ELECTRO-VAPOR,  MAGNETIC,  AND 

PURE  VAPOR  OR  STEAM  BATHS, 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


COUGHS,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Paralysis,  Deafness,  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear,  Bronchitis,  Consumption  (incipient),  Pleurisy,  Oak 
Poisoning,  (for  which  Dr.  Bourne  discovered  the  only  scientific 
and  certain  cure),  Nervous  Disquiet  and  Sleeplessness,  Fever 
and  Ague,  Dropsy,  Panama  Fever,  all  other  fevers,  Erysipe- 
las, General  Debility,  "  Dreams,"  Seminal  Weakness,  etc., 
etc.,  and  are  also  used  as  aids  to  the  speedy,  perfect, 
and    permanent  cure,  even  in  its   worst   forms,   of 

DYSPEPSIA! 


AS  A  BATH  FOR  THE  HEALTHY,  PERFECTLY  LUXURIOU8. 
A.n<i  to  purify-  tlie  Blood  xuieqiialecl. 
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VIERCURY  :ind  all  other  MINERAL  POISONS  are  REMOVED  from  the  Human  Systemby  the 

proper  use  of  these  Baths. 

Geo.  W.  Mevens  &  Co  ,  Printers.  421  Clay  Street. 


2  PIONEER  WATEE  CURE,  AND  "DR.  BOURNE'S   BATHS," 

The  before  named  Baths  DR.  BOURNE  introduced  first  to  the 

people  of  this  coast,  and  gave  them  their  present  celebrity  by  adopting  a  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  -which  some  miserable,  ignorant  humbugs,  both  in  this  city  and  through- 
out the  State,  have  vainly  tried  to  imitate,  to  the  injury  of  those  falling  into  their 
hands,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the  Baths — which  should  always  be  remembered — 
that  those  who  wish  to  avoid  imposition,  injury  and  disappointment  will  be  CAU- 
TIOUS to  shun  such  persons,  and  although  they  maybe  unprincipled  enough  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Bourne,  not  to  believe  TITEIR  FALSEHOODS,  as 
Dr.  Bourne  has  never  given  instructions,  nor  taught  the  first  one  of  them  the  first 
principles  even  of  this  mode  of  bathing  aud  curing  disease ;  which,  under  Dr.  Bourne's 
management,  is  the  most  simple,  pleasant,  safe,  permanent,  and  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  mode  of  treatment  ever  known.  Thousands  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  these 
assertions. 

In  addition  to  the  Battis  already  named,  there  also  are  the  DOUCHE  ;  Sitting, 
or  Hip  ;  Full,  or  lying-  down ;  Half;  Head;  Eye;  Foot;  Leg;  Arm  ;  Elbow;  Hand; 
Finger ;  and  so  many  others,  with  local  appliances  of  all  kinds,  for  the  cure  of  all  the 
aches  and  pains  which  afflict  humanity,  that  it  would  the  you  to  read  about  them  all — 
but  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  to  the  sick  person  than  Dr.  Bourne's  mode  of  curing 
disease  without  medicine. 

ELECTRICITY! 

Is  £tp>x>l±ec3.  ±n  ©very  possilole  m  sttrt  it  ear. 

Twenty  Electric  Treatments  for       -  T«n  Dollars. 

Eight  "  "  '•  Five       " 

Single  Ones  -  -  15  Cents. 


THE  OLD  AND  EXPERIENCED  PHYSICIAN,  DR.  BOIR1VE,  HAS 

USED  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE  AT  LEAST  a  hundred  times 
to  any  other  man's  single  application  of  it  on  this  Coast,  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  its  general  use  here,  invites  all  who  are  sick  and 
suffering,  and  are  tired  of  taking  the  mineral  and  other  poisons  of  the  mineral  doctors, 
to  try  his  superior  mode  of  curing  disease  without  medicine,  bv  ELECTRICITY  and 

his  Celebrated  baths. 

DON^T  BE  SWINDLED  ! 

By  ignorant  and  inexperienied  persons  and  robbers,  who  make  extortionate  charges  on 
pretence  of  having  any  peculiar  kind  of  Electricity,  or  peculiar  machines,  etc.,  as  that 
is  the  meanest  kind  of  "  bosh."     ry  Look  out  for  all  such. 

^  STRANGERS  !  INQUIRE  OF  CITIZENS  as  to  whom  you  may  repose 
confidence  in,  and  use  your  eyes  and  ears  carefully.  Visit  "  DR.  BOURNE'S"  great 
Establishment  and  SEE  and  JUDGE  for  yourselves.     It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


E^"  Dr.  Bourne,  Physician  to  the  "  Pioneer  Water  Cure,"  having 

had  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty-two  years,  can  safely  promise  those  who  are  ail- 
ing a  better  guarantee  for  successful  treatment,  than  those  whose  chief  boast  is  the  fact 
that  they  attended  lectures  and  read  books  a  few  months,  and  paid  $100  for  a  diploma 
|— whose  doings  prove  how  much  [little]  they  really  know,  and  whose  miserable 
failures  must  not  be  charged  to  Dr.  Bourne,  who,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
practice,  abandoned  the  horrible  freezing  and  starvation  "system"  so  prevalent  in 
water  cures  even  at  this  da}-.  It  would  require  a  very  "  Distinguished  Professor"  to 
make  Dr.  Bourne  believe  that  starving  and  freezing  and  throwing  away  flannels,  could 
be  beneficial  to  one  whose  vital  forces  are  impaired  by  disease.  No !  Dr.  Bourne  be- 
lieves in  genial  warmth,  and  a.  plenty  of  the  most  healthy  and  nutritious  food,  even  if 
it  does  cost  more  to  feed  than  to  starve  a  patient.  Dr.  Bourne  has  no  sympathy,  but 
only  contempt,  for  such  mean  and  stupid  persons. 

]R  E  _A_  D 

What  Dr.  Bourne's  patients  think  of  liis  mode  of  treatment,  and  remember  that  these 
testimonials,  of  which  he  has  hundreds,  are  NOT  FORGED,  nor  the  signers  men  of 
straw,  but  intelligent  and  imputable  gentlemen,  merchants,  professional  and  business 
men  generally. 


NO.  10  MASONIC  TEMPLE— POST  STREET. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1801. 
The  undersigned,  having  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opin- 
ion, either  through  their  own  experience,  or  that  of  friends,  unite  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  Dr.  Bourne's  Baths  and  general  mode  of 
treatment,  as  remedial  means  for  the  cure  of  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Paralysis, 
Fever  and  Ague,  Dyspepsia,  Oak  Poisoning,  etc.,  etc.,  and  recommend  them  accordingly 
to  all  who  require  and  seek  relief: 


WM.  F.  WALTON, 

A.  MARTIN  ON, 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH, 

WM.  FAULKNER  &  SON, 

BENJ.  R.  NISBET, 

L.  P.  FISHER, 

GEO.  HUDSON, 

A.  J.  McCABE, 

t-'AMUEL  HERMANN, 

C.  HATHAWAY, 

Dr.  G.  G.  HAYDEN, 

G.  M.  SMITH, 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 


C.  0.  GERBERDING, 
0.  M.  PERKINS, 
J.  PERRY,  Jr., 
JAS.  R.  GARNISS, 
GEO.  W.  GREEN, 
JOHN  ROACH, 
KNAPP,  BURRELL  4  CO., 
W.  K.  VAN  ALEN, 
J.  D.  ARTHUR, 
F.  MacCRELLISH, 
W.  A.  WOODWARD, 
W.  F.  WHITTIER, 
JOHN  W.  HAYNES, 
AND  MANY  OTHERS. 


WILLIAM  BUNCE, 
GEO.  H.  ENSIGN, 
J.  M.  STROBRIDGE  &  CO., 
JOS.  ISAAC, 
MIERS  F.  TRUETT, 
B.  F.  STERETT, 
WILLIAM  LANGERMAN, 
H.  CHANNING  BEALS, 
A.  W.  VON  SCHMIDT, 
T.  MAGUIRE, 
H.  W.  CARPENTIER, 
THOS.  DAY, 
.  L.  B.  ADSIT, 


•'} 


Office  New  England  Fire  Ins.  Co 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  16,  1861. 

Dr.  Bourne,  Dear  Sir  : — In  conformity 
with  your  request,  I  will  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  others,  in  favor  of  the  Water 
Cure  as  practiced  by  yourself. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Atlantic 
States,  during  the  winter  of  1850,  and  im- 
mediately after  my  arrival  in  New  York 
was  attacked  by  the  Isthmus  fever,  from 
which  I  suffered  excessively,  and,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  was  left  in  such  a  state 
of  functional  disturbance  that  inveterate 
constipation  of  the  bowels  was  the  sequence, 
from  which  I  could  obtain  no  relief,  al- 
though the  most  skillful  physicians  were 
employed,  and  every  possible  remedy  test- 
ed, until  during  the  past  year  (1860)  I 
placed  myself  under  your  charge,  when, 
within  the  Limit  of  a  fortnight,  all  my  diffi- 
culties vanished,  as  if  by  magic.  I  am  now 
a  well  man,  and  what  is  still  better,  during 
the  short  period  I  was  under  your  care  I 
learned  how  to  keep  well,  for  all  which  accept 
my  thanks,  with  permission  to  use  this  note 
in  any  manner  you  may  think  most  subser- 
vient to  your  interest. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

WM.  FAULKNER. 

[From  the  Sup't  Overland  Telegraph  Co.] 
San  Francisco,  May  8,  1862. 

Dr.  Bourne  : — Having  taken  your  baths 
regularly  for  the  past  four  years,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my 
friends  and  the  public  generally.  My  family 
can  also  testify  to  their  beneficial  effects  ; 
and,  in  adopting  the  Water  Cure  system, 
medicine  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  I 
remember  of  but  one  dose  having  been  used 
in  my  family  for  the  last  four  vears. 

JAS.  GAMBLE 

[From  the  Public  Administrator  of  the  City 
of  San  Francisco.] 
Suffering  under  an  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
which  had  assumed  its  worst  form,  and  al- 


most despairing  of  life,  I  employed  Doctor 
Bourne.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  completely 
restored  to  health.  I  was  an  eye  witness  to 
many  successful  cases  of  cure  during  my 
own  treatment,  and  can  therefore  cheer- 
fully say  to  those  who  are  suffering,  that 
they  may  place  every  confidence  in  Doctor 
Bourne's  skill,  attention  and  kindness. 

A.  HOLLUB. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  7,  1862. 


[From  Hon.  Mr.  Cherry.] 
Dr.  Bourne,  Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to 
your  note,  requesting  my  opinion  of  your 
mode  of  treating  disease,  I  will  briefly 
state,  that  it  is  favorable,  both  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  the  statement  of 
others,  and  that  I  cheerfully  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  suffering. 

JOHN  W.  CHERRY. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  1861. 

[From  Mr.  Wallace — Pacific  Com.  Agency.] 

Having  been  familiar  with  the  benefits 
resulting  from  Dr.  Bourne's  mode  of  treat- 
ing different  diseases  in  my  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance for  several  months  past,  I  can 
testify  that  his  success  was  uniform,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  satisfactory  to  the  pa- 
tients. I  can  with  every  confidence  earnest- 
ly recommend  him  to  all  who  are  suffering 
from  disease.       THOMAS  WALLACE. 

San  Francisco,  6th  January,  1857. 

I  hereby  endorse  the  above  testimonial 
to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bourne's  treatment  of 
all  diseases.  Six  years  have  nearly  elapsed 
since  I  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and 
have  never  had  occasion  to  call  for  the  ser- 
vices of  any  plvysician  since  that  date. 

THOMAS  WALLACE. 

January  7,  1862. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  11,  1861. 
Dr.   G.  M.  Bourne — Pioneer  Water 
Cure,  Market  Street — My  Dear  Sir  :-— 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  your  Electro-Chemical  Baths,  in 


PIONEER  WATER  CUBE,  AND   "DR.  BOURNE'S  BATHS." 


curing  me  last  spring  of  a  severe  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  with  which  I  had  "been  afflict- 
ed for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months, 
Avithout  finding  any  relief  from  medicine, 
but,  after  taking  a  series  of  your  baths,  I 
became  thoroughly  Avell  of  it,  and  hare  re- 
mained so  up  to  this  date.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  them  to  all  suffering  from  a 
.similar  complaint.  Your  obed't  serA''t, 
E.R.ROBINSON, 
Late  of  International  Hotel. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  6,  1861. 
I  haA-e  had  opportunity,  by  experience  in 
my.  own  family,  and  from  what  I  haA'e  seen 
and  heard  in  the  cases  of  many  others  who 
have  been  under  Dr.  Bourne's  care  during 
several  years  past,  to  form  an  opinion  of  his 
skill  as  a  Water  Cure  physician,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  all  who 
prefer  that  rational  SA'stem  of  curing  disease. 
'  J.  B.  KNAPP, 
of  Enapp,  Burrell  &  Co. 


"FACTS  ABE  STUBBORN  THINGS." 

During  many  years  past  I  haAre  known  my  j  E3P  The  persistent  efforts  to  detract  from 
improved  mode  of  Water  Cure  treatment  to  ;  Dr.  Bourne's  standing  as  a  Water  Cure 
be  the  most  speedy,  pleasant,  safe,  and  by  ;  physician  made  for  some  time  past  from  in- 
far  the  best  employed  in  curing  human  ail-  '  terested  and  unworthy  motives,  has  ren- 
ments,  and  superior  in  rapidity,  certainty  \  dered  it  proper  to  publish  the  above  esti- 
and  comfort  to  that  pursued  by  European  i  mate  of  his  position.  If  deep  and  intelligent 
and  Eastern  Water  Cures ;  and,  although  ;  study,  long  experience  (more  than  twenty  - 
frequently  told  that  such  Avas  the  case,  yet  i  two  years),  close  and  critical  observation, 
the  parties  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  j  mature  years  and  ardent  devotion  to  one's 
acquaintance  Avith  the  minutia  of  Eastern  |  profession,  with  a  large  and  varied  practice, 
practice  to  Avarrant  the  use  of  their  testi-  !  constitute  any  claim  to  the  confidence  of  a 


monials ;  but  at  length  a  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence  and  habits  of  close  and 
critical  obserA'ation,  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  form  an  opinion  of  my  system  and 
mode  of  treatment  in  contrast  with  the 
Eastern,  in  the  two  principal  cures.  This 
is  a  copy  of  his  note : 


community  in  the  qualifications  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  physician,  then  Dr.  Bourne 
claims  that  of  this  community,  as  those  at- 
tributes of  a  physician  are  his. 


The  Water  Cure  Journal 


of  October,  1349,  (then  edited  by  Dr.  SHEW,  the 
father  of  the  Water  Cure  in  the  United  States),  thus 
notices  Dr.  BOURNE'S  treatise  upon  Asiatic  Cholera, 


To  Dr.  Bourse — Dear  Sir  :— Having  spent  now  about 
two  months  in  the  "Pioneer  Water  Cure,"  allow  me 
on  leaving  you  to  address  a  few  lines  of  thanks  to  | 

Mrs.  Andrews  and  yourself,  for  your  kindness,  and  of  !  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery — 
congratulation  for  the  success  which  attends  your  ef-  I 
forts  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  !      "  This  is  a  pithy,  concise,    sententious    Treatise, 

I  have  been  a  resilient  for  many  months  of  two  of  |  which  should  be  in  every  family.    A  person  can  read 
the  principal  Water  Cures  in  New  York  (Dr.  Trail's,  ;  the  whole  in  an  hour,  and  will  know  as  much  of  the 


in  the  city,  and  Dr.  Jackson's,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State),  and  had  larpe  opportunities  of  observing 
their  treatment  and  its  success.  I  feel,  however,  con- 
A'inced  that  your  Cure  differs  materially  from  theirs, 
not  only  in  its  mode  and  energy,  but  in  the  very 
speedy  as  well  as  certain  cure  which  it  effects.  I 
have,  happily,  no  sick  friends,  or  I  would  urge  a  trial. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  HODY  JAMES. 
San  Francisco,  Aug.  2Gth,  1861, 


subject,  and  be  as  capable  of  putting  its  instruction* 
into  practice,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  if  he  had 
just  finished  reading  any  other  book  that  would  require 
a  week's  time,  A  hundred  thousand  copies  should  be 
disseminated  at  once,  and  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
buy  a  book  at  twenty-five  cents,  should  be  supplied 
from  the  public  funds.  We  regret  that  it  was  not 
issued'  a  year  ago ;  but  the  old  adage  says,  '  Better- 
letter  than  never.'  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  all 
times." 


TiETORTHVO    AMALGAM. 

Wonderful  Cure !  of  an  extraordinary  Case  of  Mercurial  Salivation  ! 
HENRY  ST.  CLAIR,  Printer,  formerly  of,  and  well  j  stuntly  placed  himself  in  his  hands,  and  the  result 
known  in  San  Francisco,  arrived  here  from  Mokel-  I  was  that  in  four  days  he  could  hold  a  conversation 
urnne  Hill  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1355,  I  (on  arriving,  and  previously,  he  had  been  forced  to 
in  a  most  piteous  condition  from  an  extraordinary  j  communicate  by  writing),  and  on  the  eighth  day  was 
mercurial  salivation  contracted  while  retorting  a  j  so  perfectly  restored  as  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
large  quantity  of  amalgam  in  a  defective  retort.  ;  labors,  able  to  resume  his  position  on  his  arrival,  al- 
During  the  space  of  sixteen  days  he  had  been  unable  |  though  "  the  Hill"  physicians  told  him  that  he  "  must 
to  swallow  even  fluids,  and  several  days  were  passed  i  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  a  day's  work  in  a  year,  If 
in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  swollen  |  ever." 

and  diseased  condition  of  the  throat.  On  his  arrival  j  %3=T°  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  an 
in  San  Francisco,  he  had  lost  in  weight  about  twenty-  I  extraordinary  case  was  cured  by  extraordinary 
five  pounds  :  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep  during  all  I  means,  and  that  DR.  BOURNE'S  LONG  EXPERIENCE 
the  period  of  his  suffering,  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  '  AND  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  enabled  him  to  in- 
only  excepted;  so  that  between  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  '  stantly  adopt  the  effective  course  which  produced  the 
hunger,  etc.,  he  felt  that  death  would  be  a  welcome  j  gratifying  results  above  stated ;  and  that  in  all  cases 
release.  The  physicians  at  "  the  Hill "  had  given  him  |  of  mercurial  or  other  mineral  poisoning  and  disease 
up  as  incurable  and  ordered  him  to  "  go  to  the  Bay"  l  generally,  7iis  action  is  equally  prompt,  decided 
and  there  seek  further  aid,  giving  him,  however,  little  '  and  successful.  Many  years  after  being  cured,  Mr. 
or  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  success.  It  was  Mr.  '  St.  Clair  stated  that  he  had  continued  to  improve 
St.  Clair's  good  fortune  to  remember  that  he  had  '  until  he  enjoyed  better  health  than  at  any  previous 
heard  of  the  Water  Cure  and  Dr.  Boi.kne  during  his  ;  time. 
previous  reWflenW  in  FTlis  city,  mul  rtri  arriving  in- |      San  Francisco,  August,  13IJ4. 
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A  TOUR,  THROUGH  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 


After  leaving  Sacramento,  as  the  commencement  of  the  route,  the  trav- 
eler finds  nothing  in  point  of  surrounding  scenery,  to  make  the  stage-ride 
at  all  pleasant  or  interesting — the  Sacramento  valley  is  but  a  sandy  plain, 
without  grass,  trees,  or  undulation,  to  contrast  its  rude  and  unprepossess- 
ing monotony.  During  the  month  of  November,  the  rains  usually  freshen 
up  the  little  grass  there  may  be  native  in  the  soil,  and  brightens  the  wil- 
lows growing  scantily  along  the  Feather  river,  but  at  this  date,  the  "bless- 
ed rain"  has  left  itself  in  the  higher  heaven,  and  the  route  of  forty-two 
miles  northward  to  Marysville,  is  one  of  tiresome  heat,  clouds  of  dust,  and 
deep  sand.  Even  river  beds  are  parched,  and  the  pebbles  so  bright  in 
their  baptismal  element,  are  whitened  and  bleached,  like  the  bleached 
bones  of  animals,  on  the  plains. 

Only  a  few  hours  of  California  riding — for  stage-driving  in  California 
like  everything  else,  is  fast — and  Marysville  is  reached,  which  ranks  the 
third  city  in  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places  on  the  coast,  be- 
ing regularly  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  perfect  squares,  and  decorated 
with  shade  trees, — a  feature  not  common  in  the  Pacific  cities.  Like  the 
plains,  there  is  nothing,  outside  of  the  city  limits,  to  see;  only  a  wide 
waste,  stretching  out  in  every  direction  until  it  seems  to  merge  off  into  the 
drooping  arms  of  the  horizon.  The  Yuba  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  this 
city,  but  the  low  stage  of  water  prevents  rapid  passage,  and  only  freight, 
passes  down  the  river  to  Sacramento. 

The  editor  of  the  Marysville  Express,  thus  speaks  of  this  once  large 
stream,  and  in  very  tender  terms  deplores  its  present  feebleness : 
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"Yesterday  we  strolled  upon  the  sandy,  ragged  and  uneven  banks  of  the 
Yuba  river.  Tt  is  a  poor  and  feeble  stream.  The  miners  of  the  moun- 
tains have  sent  down  such  quantities  of  dirt  in  the  waters,  that  sandbars 
are  formed  constantly,  while  the  channel  is  changed  very  materially.  It 
is  very  difficult  now  for  the  observer  to  trace  in  many  places,  where  once 
rested  the  bed  of  the  formerly  powerful  Yuba  river.  When  we  first  look- 
ed upon  that  stream  its  waters  were  clear  as  crystal.  It  embraced  a  large 
volume  of  water,  which  rushed  oceanward  with  great  power,  while  vessels 
of  various  descriptions,  freighted  with  valuable  merchandise,  floated  upon 
its  bosom.  Then  the  Yuba  was  a  river  of  some  note,  and  it  rolled  down 
upon  the  golden  strand  with  an  apparent  knowledge  of  its  own  importance. 
But  alas,  the  change!  Now  it  no  longer  washes  its  old  favorite  banks,  while 
the  ancient  sycamores  that  shaded  its  waters  have  shed  their  leaves  for  the 
last  time,  and  gone  unto  decay.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes 
that  sought  shelter  beneath  their  branches,  have  gone  to  their  eternal  hunt- 
ing grounds,  while  many  of  our  own  brethren  who  found  a  dwelling  place 
upon  its  hospitable  shores,  are  now  sleeping  beneath  grassy  mounds.  Those 
that  remain  have  been  subject  to  many  changes.  Many  who  have  accu- 
mulated wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of  this  once  beautiful  stream,  now 
dwell  in  the  habitations  of  poverty.  Still  the  Yuba  rolls  down  toward  the 
sea,  the  wheel  of  fortune  still  turns,  and  the  death-angel  traverses  the 
earth  with  his  sickle  in  hand,  claiming  victims;  and  hope,  joy  and  despair 
still  have  their  places  among  us." 

Mail  matter,  Express  and  passengers  travel  entirely  by  the  stage  lines; 
of  the  latter,  there  are  two,  the  regular  "California  Stage  Line,"  running 
Concord  coaches,  through  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
through  Oregon  to  Portland,  also  an  opposition  line,  running  however,  only 
to  Marysville.  To  this  extent,  this  city  holds  direct  connection  with  the 
Capital,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1851,  and  claims, at  the  present  time;  between  five,  to  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Its  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  is  but  an  additional  evidence,  to 
the  rapidity  and  increase  of  the  whole  State.  People  accustomed  to  the 
wonderful  strides  of  western  life  and  western  cities,  towards  the  greatness, 
of  other  and  older  cities  at  the  East,  do  not  pause,  to  measure,  the  mighty 
leaps,  or  hardly  note  their  number;  it  is  enough  that  by  magic  almost,  the 
cities  multiply,  aud  the  State  gathers  within  her  wealthy  breast,  all  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  commercial,  local,  and  inventive  greatness  which  in 
a  few  years,  has  taken  long  years,  for  other  States  to  achieve.  There  is  an 
energy  in  the  western  multitude,  in  western  society,  and  new  states, 
truly  heroic  and  wonderful,  and  such  immensity  of  success  in  all  profes- 
sions, all  branches  of  trade,  local  manufactures,  etc.,  etc.,  that  our  New 
England  sister  States,  turn  away  from  the  story  of  our  rapid  achievements 
with  absolute  incredulity. 
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Marysville  has  one  peculiarity,  noticeable  also  at  Sacramento,  which 
rather  detracts  from  its  good  taste,  and  is  invariably  remarked  by  new 
comers — the  streets  are  lettered  and  numbered,  A  St.,  B  St.,  First,  Second, 
Third,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  insignificance  in  a  letter,  only — that  half 
steals  away  the  pride  of  the  street — true  it  is  only  the  sound,  but  how 
much  more  important  seems  such  a  street,  as  Washington,  Commercial, 
Chestnut,  or  Jefferson.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  naming  a  child  X,  Y, 
or  Z,  as  a  street.  A,  B,  or  C.  The  buildings  of  this  city,  are  in  harmony 
with  a  thriving  prosperous  people ;  mostly  built  of  brick,  of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  architecturally,  in  excellent  taste.  The  costly  buildings,  the  Pavillion, 
or  Fair  Building,  Churches,  Blocks  and  Banks,  are  large  massive  struc- 
tures, doiug  credit  to  the  community.  Two  large  daily  papers,  are  support- 
ed here,  one  of  the  Democratic  and  one  of  Republican  color,  politically. — 
Leading  north  to  the  county  seat  of  Butte  Co.,  is  the  Oroville  Railroad, 
making  morning  and  evening  trips  between  the  two  places ;  here  we  find, 
and  know  how  to  appreciate,  the  rail — leaving  the  stage  for  the  cars,  we 
are  borne  rapidly  to  the  foot-hills  of  mountains,  with  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  advantage  of  railroads.  An  hour's  ride,  and  the  plains  commence  to 
recede  behind  us,  while  the  distant  mountains  loom  up  in  the  far  distance, 
to  relieve  the  monotonous  sights,  that  have  met  the  eye  since  leaving  Sac- 
ramento. Oak  trees  are  passed  now  and  then,  and  old  worn  out  placer 
mines,  with  the  mining  water  uncolored,  rushing  down  the  little  crevices, 
made  years  ago,  by  the  ambitious,  toiling,  gold-seekers.  la  memory  we 
see  them  as  though  but  yesterday,  with  faces 
dark  and  begrimmed  by  exposure  and  labor — 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  the  sinewy  arms,  plying 
the  pick,  and  'panning  out"  the  gold;  rough 
unshorn,  sun-burnt  men  they  were;  toiling 
for  the  precious  metal  that  was  to  bring  to  their 
homes  the  dear  ones  left  behind,  or  to  carry 
to  them,  the  long  absent  miner  of  California. 
Ah !  how  many  castles,  have  been  reared 
over  the  muddy  gulches,  the  sluice-boxes  and 
the  pans ! — how  many  visions  of  wealth,  of 
extravagance,  of  recklessness !  As  we  near 
Oroville,  the  soil  grows  a  brick-red  color;  gold- 
color,  the  explorer  might  term  it,  and  the  old 
Oroville  mines,  are  found  to  be  entirely  desert-., 
ed,  or  in  miners  terms  "worked  out" — this  does 
not  imply,  that  the  gold  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, rather,  that  the  locality  has  been  work- 
ed as  far  as  the  miners  or  company,  could  fur"    "?^ 

A  Miner. 
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nish  facilities  for  doing  so.  Want  of  capital,  has  left  many  of  the  best 
mining  regions  of  California,  only  partially  developed — for  it  requires 
money  to  get  money,  and  capital  to  get  the  gold  out  of  the  earth.  How 
very  vague  the  ideas  of  adventurers,  who  left  eastern  homes  at  an  early 
day,  for  the  California  mining  regions.  Sanguine  and  inexperienced, 
wealth  seemed  within  a  few  months  possession  and  needed  only  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  strong  arm,  to  accomplish  its  object.  "Experience  is  a  hard 
teacher" — and  no  class  of  men  have  ever  proven  the  adage  more  dearly, 
or  found  it  harder,  than  the  early  miners  of  California. 


Mining  Scene  in  the    Mountains. 

Oroville,  is  the  county  seat  of  Butte  County,  situated  among  the  foot- 
hills ;  it  numbers  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  polled  as  many 
as  seventeen  hundred  votes.  The  site  now  occupied  by  the  city,  was  set- 
tled in  1849,  in  three  separate  "camps"  or  villages — then  called  respective- 
ly, "Troy,"  "Ophir,"  and  "Bag-dad" — the  last  name  being  given  by 
A.  G-.  Simpson,  an  old  "forty-niner,"  on  the  discovery  of  a  mining  district 
in  one  of  the  bluffs.  Afterwards  the  settlement  was  named  Ophir,  and  re- 
tained that  name  until  the  year  1855,  when  it  was  discovered  that  another 
town  claimed  the  right  of  the  name,  and  it  was  accordingly  changed  to 
"Oroville," — avowedly  a  name,  of  much  beauty  indeed.  The  location  is 
decidedly  attractive,  but  bears  the  same  features  of  other  places  in  similar 
position  in  the  mountains.  There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  all  the  moun- 
tain towns  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  strong  resemblance  of  similar 
cast  of  scenery  ;  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  bears  such  merits 
■of  uniform  scenery,  as  California,  and  no  State  certainly  has  sut;h  a  varie- 
ty of  natural  products,  of  climate,  of  mineral  resources.  California  pro- 
duces everything  nearly;  yet  its  vales,  its  mountain  grandeur,  its  strange 
features,  are  similarly  uniform.  One  mountain  town  resembles  the  rest; 
one  valley,  looks  quite  like  all  the  others  ;  one  deep  gulch,  cragged,  broken, 
rough  and  grand,  bears  a  likeness  of  all  the  rest. 
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Among  the  Sierras,  along  the  Lakes,  at  the  marvellous  places  scattered 
here  and  there,  we  find  of  course  a  strange  diversity  of  wonders ;  but  the 
general  features  of  scenery,  are  much  alike,  all  over  the  State.  At  Oro- 
ville,  the  traveler  begins  to  feel  the  balmy,  and  entrancing  influence  of  the 
pure  mountain  air,  although  the  fever  and  ague,  is  a  prevailing  disease 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  day.  Some  account  for  this  unusu- 
al visitation,  from  the  fact,  that  a  miasma,  is  continually  rising  from  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Feather  river,  which  skirts  the  town.  Quinine  is 
in  good  demand  and  Alapathies,  pour  it  down  in  expensive  quantities. — 
But  little  mining  is  done  now,  the  scarcity  of  water  and  means,  have  put 
a  quietus  upon  the  miner's  pick  and  shovel.  The  table  lands  lying  north 
of  Oroville,  form  a  pretty  picture  in  a  clear  day  ;  striking,  bold  and  mark- 
ed in  their  long  stretches,  as  it  reaching  to  the  outer  bounds,  in  protection 
to  the  nestling  vale  below.  Here  we  find  two  fine  Hotels,  the  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  "Union" — the  latter  a  new  brick  edifice  built  after  the  generality 
of  hotels  in  the  southern  states,  and  kept  by  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  the  country,  Capt.  Bird.  The  "Record"  a  weekly  organ  of  literature, 
is  a  sheet  of  excellent  local  ability,  and  worthy  consideration  for  all 
branches  of  business ;  a  new  country  is  more  indebted,  to  its  local  Press, 
than  manj  are  willing  to  concede.  Butte  County  derives  its  name  from 
the  Butte  mountains,  a  distant  range  of  lesser  mountains,  running  through 
the  county  ;  the  Chinese  cultivate  the  peanut  to  a  great  extent, — ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  peanuts  were  brought  to  market  by  the  Chinamen  during 
the  last  season;  Butte  County,  is  sometimes  termed  the  Peanut  County. — 
Many  of  the  native  Californians  are  still  dwelling  in  the  vallies,  and 
throughout  the  county.  Oroville,  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word 
Oro,  (gold)  and,  has  produced  two  or  three  classes  of  diamonds,  which 
were  greatly  admired  when  dressed  and  polished.  In  leaving  this  pretty 
nook,  we  took  an  outside  seat,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  an  all 
night's  ride,  on  the  Table  Lands,  as  far  as  Red  Bluff.  With  the  light  of 
a  full  moon,  and  a  soldier's  overcoat,  and  the  company  of  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  gentlemanly  driver,  George  Finch,  we  enjoyed  the  ride,  as  one  of 
the  happiest,  in  our  journey.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  point  of  starting,  and 
we  come  upon  a  strip  of  oak  openings,  known  on  the  road  as  the  spot  where 
the  famous  robbery,,  of  Wells  &  Fargo's  Treasure  Box,  took  place,  five 
years  ago;  more  than  all,  we  were  told  by  the  driver,  that  we  were  aboard 
of  the  identical  stage,  and  it  at  once  assumed  more  importance  in  our  con- 
sideration, for  its  tragic  history.  From  our  companion,  we  were  told  of 
the  robbery  as  it  took  place,  revealing  in  its  plan  a  cunning  device, 
and  artful  management.  A  rope  was  made  to  obstruct  the  road,  by  being 
tied  to  the  trees  standing  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  behind  these,  two 
of  the  men  were  stationed  with  double-barrelled  guns,  and  when  the  stao-e 
came  up   at  a  rapid  rate,  one  cries  out,  "Hold  on,  hold  on,"  and  the-  driver 
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naturally  stopped  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  when  they  sur- 
rounded the  coach,  presenting  a  cocked  gun  at  the  door  of  the  coach,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  box,  where  Wells,  Fargo's  Agent,  was  stationed.  The 
horses  were  undisturbed,  and  the  passengers  were  told  to  keep  quiet,  as 
they  should  not  disturb  them,  that  all  they  wished  was  the  money  in  the 
"Express  box,"  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  The  messenger  was  then  searched 
for  the  keys,  and  having  found  them,  the  box  was  taken  down,  the  money 
taken  out,  and  the  box  relocked  and  put  back  on  the  stage.  After  this 
cool  transaction,  the  driver  was  permitted  to  "go  ahead."  The  amount  of 
treasure  sent  over  this  road,  at  that  time  was  very  great,  and  the  messen- 
ger was  accustomed  to  accompany  these  heavy  shipments,  which  was 
fully  understood  by  these  villains,  and  the  robbery  planned  accordingly ; 
the  amount  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  in  coin. 
Both  of  these  rascally  highwaymen,  were  captured,  and  sentenced  to  San 
Quentim  j  but  one  of  them  made  his  escape,  went  East,  joined  the  army  at 
the  first  opening  of  the  present  rebellion,  served  his  time,  and  was  fool-hardy 
enough,  to  again  visit  California;  went  to  Marysville,  and  while  working-  us 
porter  in  the  "Western  Hotel,"  was  discovered  by  a  detective,  and  sent 
back  to  his  old  quarters.  Probably  out  of  the  many  and  dreadful  robber- 
ies of  California  history,  there  is  none,  which  comes  so  near  the  fanciful 
sketches  of  some  of  the  Dick  Turpin  exploits,  as  this  robbery  on  the  route 
of  the  "California  Stage  Co.  Highwaymanship  has  been  carried  to  the 
upper  round  of  the  ladder  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ^After  crossing  Butte 
Creek,  we  arrive  at  Chico,  the  home  of  Major  Bidwell,  famous  as  an  old 
Californian  politician,  and  early  pioneer.  Bidwell's  Bar,  Bidwell's  town, 
ship,  Bidwell's  mill,  and  Bidwell's  ranch,  all  honor  his  name.  One  cir- 
cumstance of  remarkable  oddity  and  much  consideration,  was  narrated  by 
the  driver,  just  before  reaching  Chico,  which  is  worthy  the  paragraph  we 
give  it.  A  lone  grave,  standing  in  the  corner  of  an  enclosure  near  the  road^ 
drew  our  attention,  and  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  the  deceased,  we 
were  told  the  folio  wing  incident,  with  the  prefacing  remarks,  from  "George," 
that  he  "always  thought  of  this  man's  life  and  death  when  passing  thi 
grave."  "Thomas  S.  Wright,  had  been  a  settler  of  this  ranch  for  some 
years,  and  had  died  an  atheist,  about  a  year  ago.  Just  before  his  decease, 
he  sent  for  a  friend  to  assist  in  making  out  his  will ;  and  in  drawing  up 
the  form ;  it  commenced  in  the  form  of  all  such  documents  as  follows  :  "In 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  bequeath,  &c,"  here  the  dying  man  requested  the 
work  to  stop,  and  the  will,  to  be  destroyed,  he  would  hive  no  such  humbug 
as  "in  the  uame  of  the  Lord,  in  his  will."  Another  friend  was  sent  for 
another  will  drawn  up,  reading,  "In  the  name  of  the  Devil,  1  bequeath"  &c. 
He  also  ordered  the  writing  of  the  inscription  for  his  tombstone,  reading 
at  his  own  direction  as  follows  : 
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THOMAS  S.  WRIGHT. 

LIVED    AND    DIED     AN 
A  T HEIST, 

With  no  hope  of  Heaven, 

No  fear  of  Hell, 
BUT   AN   ADVOCATE 

OF 

Mental  Liberty. 

Just  before  t*>e  last  moments  of  his  life,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  turn- 
ed his  head  to  the  foot-board,  saying  as  he  laid  down,  "I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve in  a  God,  I  think  I  should  die  easier" — thus  expired,  this  strangely 
hardened,  man  j  and  in  his  last  moments,  he  seemed  to  feel  and  certainly 
^ave  evidence,  that  he  was  much  dependent  upon  an  unknown  power  he 
\&  so  persistently  fought  against,  and  blinded,  to  the  simplest  teachings  of 

i  own  conscience.  In  his  will,  given  in  "the  name  of  the  Devil"  he  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  "Herald  of  Progress/' 
published  by  A.  J.  Davis,  in  New  York.  A  sister  of  the  deceased,  is  liv- 
ing on  the  ranch  within  sight  of  the  grave,  an  atheist,  as  was  her  brother. 

In  the  route  from  Chico  to  Tehama,  a  distance  of  but  twelve  miles,  we 
cross  several  dry-creeks,  which  in  most  seasons,  are  rapid  rushing  streams. 
Timber  grows  heavier  and  more  dense,  and  from  Deer  Creek  to  Tehama, 
quite  forest  like.  The  Sacramento  river  is  crossed  at  Tebama  by  a  Ferry 
bridge  ;  here,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  chequered  life  of  many  experiences, 
we  were  coolly  asked  to  "take  a  drink."  Sitting  on  the  driver's  seat, 
while  changing  horses,  and  looking  about  the  darkened  town,  to  see  what 
it  looked  like,  a  passenger  of  Teutonic  extraction,  thrust  a  brandy  bottle  up 
to  our  chin,  with  the  gallant  question,  "Will  you  take  a  drink,  madam  ?" 
We  endeavored  to  lay  our  objections  to  the  "style"  in  appearance,  and  re- 
plied, that  we  "did  not  feel  inclined,  thank  you,"  whereupon  the  persistent 
fellow  declared  in  good  "round  accents  that  it  "was  de  very  nichest  of 
brandy,  vat  vould  do  us  much  warm  on  de  stoomich  !"  Still  we  declined, 
wondering  in  what  form  or  shape  the  next  specimen  of  California  hospitali 
ty  would  be  offered  us.     This,  was  in  a  bottle, 

Fifteen  miles  more,  among  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  scrub  oak, 
"made  in  the  moon's  soft  glow"  nearer  to  the  coast  range,  and  the  snowy 
peak  of  old  Mount  Shasta,  and  we  reach  Red  Bluff,  county  seat  of  Tehama 
County.  Through  the  moon's  glimmer  we  see  a  profusion  of  trees,  and 
the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river,  which  is  navigable  only  to 
this  point — once  or  twice  a  week  the  little  steamer  "Lark,"  brings  up  the 
freight  and  loading  from  Sacramento  city.  Encircling  this  place  in  the 
distance,  is  the  white  crowned  Sierra  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  blue 
hills  of  the  coast  range.  Queer  enough,  it  seeing,  to  stand  where  on  one 
ide,  loaf  upon  loaf,  are  the  numerous  spurs  of  the   Sierras,   the  tall  poet- 
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sed  brow  of  Shasta,  with  its  whitened  summit  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  nearer  vales,  nestling  close  to  the  rugged  foot-hills ;  while  on  the 
other  side,  a  long  irregular  chain,  of  deep  blue  mountains,  seemingly  bath- 
ing in  haze,  and  tinted  amber  j  fairy  wands  must  have  waved  over  them, 
imparting  the  rich  hue  of  the  amethyst  and  trimming  the  coasting  hills 
with  wreaths  of  gauze  and  floating  tissue. 

Poets  are  pardonable,  for  their  wild  airy  flights  of  metaphor,  color  and 
song,  for  the  eternal  lengths,  their  elastic  imaginations  are  so  easily  stretch- 
ed out  to,  in  estatic  rythm,  and  ideal  roamings.  Pardon  all  the  extrava- 
gancies when  such  visions,  tempt  the  soul,  and  woo  the  thought. 

Red  Bluff,  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants ;  a  steadily  growing, 
and  rapidly  increasing  town,  with  more  natural  advantages  than  either 
Oroville,  or  Chico.  A  good  farming  district  lies  along  the  river,  and  will 
in  time,  form  its  chief  auxiliary  for  maintainance,  and  business.  Buildings 
are  mostly  of  brick;  the  material  easily  obtained  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
The  population  consists  principally  of  Americans  and  Germans  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  latter. 

Proceeding  north  from  this  point,  we  wind  though  the  valleys  for  about 
thirty  miles  when  we  strike  the  Shasta  valley,  running,  to  the  "Buttes," 
described  in  Fremont's  travels.  The  mountains  loom  up  in  every  direc- 
tion covered  with  snow,  and  the  slopes  extensively  covered  with  pine 
trees.  Old  Mount  Shasta,  reflects  a  trio  of  colors,  red,  purple  and  pearl, 
as  the  rising  sun,  throws  her  blush  upon  his  white  brow,  and  lets  its  bright 
beams  sweep  gracefully  down  in  tapering  lines,  in  among  the  shadows  ot  the 
vallies.  We  meet  along  the  road,  the  California  Indians,  called  "Diggers," 
a  most  filthy,  uncultivated  race  ;  with  long  straight  hair,  hanging  in  thick 
masses  down  on  their  shoulders,  and  growing  low  on  the  forehead  ;  com- 
plexion of  a  dirty,  greasy  brown,  and  visage  almost  deprived  of  common 
brute  intelligence.  It  was  on  this  road  that  a  stage-driver  was  attacked,  a 
few  years  age,  by  these  savages ;  unfortunately  he  was  alone,  having  no 
passengers  in  the  stage;  the  Indians  were  concealed  in  the  bushes,  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  road,  and  as  the  stage  came  up,  they  rushed  out  with 
frightful  yells,  and  shot  their  arrows,  almost  simultaneously  at  the  driver. 
Putting  his  horses  into  a  run  he  escaped  them,  and  when  arriving  at  Shasta, 
three  hundred  wounds  were  found  upon  him,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  arrows  taken  from  his  clothing  and  body.  His  overcoat  was  de- 
scribed as  being  thoroughly  riddled,  and  was  carried  to  Marysville,  as  a 
curiosity,  to  be  exhibited.  Two  or  three  arrows  passed  through  his  cap, 
and  others  grazed  his  neck,  while  one  struck  him  in  the  chin.  This  hero 
of  the  road,  was  laid  up  for  many  weeks  with  his  wounds,  and  is  now  driv- 
ing the  daily  stage  between  Red  Bluff  and  Shasta.  He  is  known  as  "Curly 
Jerry,"  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  people.  He  is  also  a  twin  brother 
of  a  driver  on  the  Pioneer  stage-route  from  Latrobe  to  Virginia,  known  as 
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"Curly  Dan."  ;  these  names  have  been  given  them,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous "kinks,"  in  their  "auburn  tresses,"  which  cannot  be  straightened 
with  comb  or  brush.  Many  a  passenger  has  head  of  "Jerry's"  run  from 
the  "Diggers,"  with  three  hundred  arrows  siicking  in  his  flesh,  from  his 
own  lips,  when  he  passes  the  locality,  of  the  scene.  '  As  we  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Shasta,  we  find  thriving  vineyards  and  orchards,  scattered  along  the 
route,  with  soul  enchanting  pictures  of  mountain  scenery.  Canyons,  vales, 
sloping  bluffs,  then  the  jutting  peaks  of  the  mountain  chains,  all  lying  in 
a  soft,  summer  haze,  as  if  defying  the  white  mantle,  that  glistens  on  the 
loftier  peaks,  and  presents  such  a  tableaux  of  northern  winters,  to  the  eye. 
"What  a  variety  of  views  we  can  catch  along  this  route;  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque; they  are  suggestive  only  of  the  pure  and  good  to  our  contem- 
plating minds.  Now  we  lose  sight  of  Mt.  Shasta,  for  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  Shasta  valley,  some  eighty  miles  from 
the  town ;  and  as  we  wind  in  among  the  gulches,  between  the  hills,  we 
lose  the  honored  presence,  and  delightful    view  of  the  towering  peak. 

(To  be    Continued!) 


THE  NEWSPAPER,  CRITIC. 


Small  wit  has  he,  yet  full  of  vain  pretense, 
Wants  not  for  words,  but  often  wants  in  sense, 
His  mind  ;s  stored  with  much  Newspaper  lore, 
Which  he  who  learns  is  learned  as  before ; 
Profound  in  Shows,  and  various  things  dramatic, 
Great  Actors,  Dancers,  and  their  ways  erratic, 
And  with  all  scandal  as  it  daily  goes, 
Like  common  sewer  his  mem'ry  overflows, 
These  odds  and  ends  such  critics  daily  note 
As  straws  and  chips  on  shallow  waters  float. 
In  Science,  Art,  he's  quick  to  da-nn  or  praise, 
And  governed  solely  by  the  way  it  pays, 
A  character  or  book  he  treats  the  same, 
Attacks  them  both  without  a  thought  of  shame, 
]?or  lies  or  truth  are  Critics  tools  of  trade. 
He  uses  both,  just  as  their  price  is  paid. 


True  worth  and  excellence  of  nature  is  seldom  recognised  by  the  world, 
unless  attended  by  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  position  and  possessions.  Sur- 
roundings common  to  error  and  poverty  seem  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  a 
want  of  worth.  The  world  seems  to  forget  the  noblest  part  of  one's  nature 
in  the  outer  vestments. 


FASHIONABLE  WOMEN. 


BY   FRANCES   H.    M  DOUGAL. 


Without  at  all  touching  the  great  question  of  Woman's  Rights,  or  the 
equality  of  her  intellect  with  that  of  man,  let  me  enquire  what  is  generally 
made  the  ultimate  of  female  education.  Let  it  be  understood  that  by  educa- 
tion, I  mean  the  whole  process  of  training,  and  not  any  particular  system,  or 
course  of  study.  Is  it  not  to  establish  herself  in  the  world — to  get  a  husband ! 
To  this  end  he  is  taught  all  that  can  fascinate— all  that  can  charm  the  senses, 
and  strength,  whether  physical,  or  mental,  is  supposed  to  be  incompatible 
with  these.  She  is  thus  made  the  mere  parasite  of  man.  She  loses  her 
own  identity.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  — in  fact,  almost  universally,  she 
becomes  hardly  conscious  of  a  self-dependent  existence.  She  is  made  the 
mere  appendage  of  her  husband,  being  for  the  most  part  considered  more 
as  his  property  than  as  belonging  to  herself,  and  invested  with  the  respon- 
sible office  of  sustaining  and  developing,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  a  ration- 
al and  immortal  soul.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  Woman,  the  tender 
graceful  vine  clinging^  for  support  around  Man,  the  lordly  majestic  oak, 
until  we  actually  forget  that  we  have  power  to  stand  alone,  if  need  be,  and 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  energies  of 
a  self-dependent,  and  self-accountable  being. 

Ask  for  the  definition  of  the  word  Lady,  and  you  are  answered,  it  is  a 
female,  who,  being  placed  wholly  above  the  necessity  of  labor  herself,  may 
command  the  labor  and  the  services  of  others.  Now  in  these  cases  the 
greatest  danger  is  not  in  the  idleness,  degrading  and  impoverishing  as  such 
a  state  must  be,  but  that  the  natural  activity  may  be  developed  in  wrong 
directions.  The  mind  cannot  be  crushed  altogether.  It  will  live;  it  will 
act.  And  with  many  temptations  it  will,  almost  necessarily,  act  wrong.— 
Take  for  example  a  small  circle  of  school-girls.  One  is  more  beautiful  and 
attractive  than  the  others.  She  dances  more  gracefully  ;  she  murmurs  her 
Italian  love-songs  with  more  liquid  lispings ;  she  glides  more  voluptuously 
through  the  spiral  mazes  of  the  waltz,  and  her  fair,  round  arm  makes  a 
finer  contrast  with  the  dark  rosewood  of  the  gilded  harp. 

The  advantages  of  these  qualities  soon  become  apparent  to  the  incipient 
coquette,  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  less  fortunate  companions.  Even  before 
she  has  left  the  nursery,  the  theme  of  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
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probable  conquests,  is  an  open  subject  of  conversation  with  every  friend 
and  visitor  of  tbe  family.  She  -will  certainly  make  a  great  sensation  in 
"coming  out  j"  and  all  her  hopes,  all  her  dreams,  all  her  efforts  point  to 
this,  as  the  very  Rubicon  of  Life.  In  the  mean  time  a  course  of  jealousy 
and  petty  rivalry  is  begun  between  her  and  her  companions.  The  Beauty 
anticipates  her  doom,  and  becomes  prematurely  a  vain,  flippant  belle,  to 
whom  the  stimulus  of  admiration  is  already  a  vital  aliment;  and  her  school- 
mates are  correspondingly  envious,  malicious  and  detracting.  These  feel- 
ings grow  and  strengthen,  and  are  finally  carried  into  society.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  all,  that  higher  objects  of  emulation  and  a 
purer  code  of  morals,  would  transform  these  butterflies  of  a  short  summer 
hour,  into  rational  and  moral  beings,  capable  of  filling  their  high  stations 
with  dignity  and  honor,  and  of  eclipsing  in  tbe  true  Woman,  all  that  is 
most  admired,  in  the  Lady.  The  wax  figures — nay,  the  very  blocks  where 
milliners  are  wont  to  hang  their  artificial  flowers,  their  ribbons  and  their 
straw,  for  exhibition,  come  into  the  same  category  at  the  shop  windows,  as 
these  coarse  and  crude  wearers  of  fine  things,  and  therefore  have  as  much 
real  claim  to  admiration,  as  many  who  are  technically  called  Ladies  ! — 
Yet  these  ladies  are  not  to  blame.  They  are  as  a  false  education,  not  as 
Nature  made  them;  and  could  they  have  seen  the  truth,  they  would  not 
have  chosen  to  be  so.  They  who  have  perverted  the  original  design,  are 
accountable  for  the  spoil. 

I  wish  that  parents,  teachers,  guardians,  and  young  ladies,  themselves, 
would  consider  this.  Life  is  a  course  of  education,  which  should  be  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  an  eternity  of  existence.  The  great  end  of  this 
state  of  being  is  usefulness — I  take  the  term  in  its  widest  and  most  liber- 
al sense,  and  therefore  connect  it  with  happiness,  of  which  it  is  the  only 
legitimate  basis ;  and  this  great  law  admits  no  modification  of  sex.  I  repeat ; 
the  great  end  of  existence,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  is  Usefulness;  and 
for  the  ability  to  produce  this  effect,  education  should  prepare  us. 

"But  usefulness,"  says  the  pert  simpering  boarding-school  Miss,  "use- 
fulness is.  extremely  vulgar.     Only  poor  people  need  to  be  useful." 

Ah,  my  poor  child  !  would  that  it  were  vulgar  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
term,  even  among  ladies — would  that  it  were  common.  But  I  will  use  the 
word  in  its  popular  sense ;  and  let  us  enquire  what  are  some  of  the  most 
useful  things  about  us,  and  see  if  they  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  low 
and  degrading,  because  of  their  usefulness.  Is  the  common  light  of  the 
sun  vulgar  ?  Is  the  wide-stretching  earth,  the  all-pervading  atmosphere, 
the  immeasurable  sea,  exempt  from  the  great  law  of  uses  ?  Are  any  of  the 
material  elements  of  being  that  surround  us,  vulgar  ?  Certainly  not. — 
Every  point  of  space,  every  particle  of  matter,  has  its  true  position,  rela- 
tions and  uses  ;  nor  is  it  a  flattering  compliment  to  our  race,  that  an  excep- 
tion to  this  universal  law  should  be  sought  by  intelligent  creatures — that 
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human  beings  should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole  distinction  ot  having 
been  made  in  vain. 

As  a  general  rule,  idleness  and  innocence  will  not  co-exist;  and  hence 
where  there  is  not  active  and  useful  employment,  there  will  be  mischief ; 
for  the  very  activity  of  the  mind,  in  such  cases,  makes  its  dangerous.  But 
a  single  instance  to  the  contrary  have  I  ever  known.  One  lady  have  I  seen, 
who  appeared  always  contented  with  the  negative  state  of  a  merely  passive 
existence;  and  she  would  sit  in  a  great  lolling  chair  trom  morning  until 
night,  with  scarce  sufficient  vitality  to  feel  any  interest  even  in  the  finery 
which  her  obedient  dressing  maid,  or  her  fond  mamma,  were  preparing, 
to  hang  about  her.  Her  character  was  so  inert  that  she  hardly  seemed  to 
have  vanity ;  or  if  she  had  the  passion,  it  was  in  a  latent  state  and  permitted 
to  be  so,  for  its  exercise  cost  her  too  great  an  effort.  She  was  fashionably  said 
to  be  oppressed  with  ennui  ;  and  not  one  of  all  her  admiring  friends  dream- 
ed that  she  was  really  a  victim  of  laziness  ;  yet  such  was  the  simple  truth. 
Nor  was  she  wanting  in  ability.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  latent  senti- 
ment in  her  large,  lustrous,  indolent  blue  eyes,  and  with  proper  stimuli? 
her  exceedingly  phlegmatic  temperament  might  have  been  warmed,  and 
her  sluggish  capabilities  have  been  developed  into  a  very  useful  character, 
though  she  could  never  have  been  a  very  brilliant  one. 

The  classic  Andromache  was  never  considered  vulgar,  because  she  could 
"G-uide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom." 

But  you  say  that  spinning  and  weaving  were  fashionable  in  ancient 
Troy,  and  so  they  must  have  been  lady-like  and  becoming,  very  true ;  al} 
we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  create  a  fashion  for  what  is  useful.  Make  it 
popular  and  lady-like,  as  it  is  womanly,  to  do  good.  Every  human  being 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil.  Then  let  every  one  set  before  herself  some  definite 
object  in  life,  modeled  according  to  her  tastes,  capabilities  and  circum- 
stances. Place  it  high  above  all  purely  selfish  principles  and  conditions, 
and  then  ever  aim  at  that ;  and  even  if  it  is  not  wholly  attained,  in  the 
broader  grasp  and  the  higher  reach,  which  the  bare  effort  evolves,  there 
will  be  great  and  positive  good. 

Hannah  More  has  given  us  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  a  well-educated 
woman.  She  says;  "To  an  intellectual  being,  diversions  should  always  be 
subservient  to  the  exercise  of  the  intelligent  faculties.  The  woman  who 
derives  her  principles  from  the  Law  of  Christ,  and  her  amusements  from 
intellectual  resources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  from  active  employ- 
ment and  exercise,  will  not  pant  for  beholders.  She  is  no  clamorous  beg- 
gar for  the  extorted  alms  of  admiration.  She  lives  on  her  own  stock. — 
Her  resources  are  within  herself.  She  possesses  the  truest  independence. 
She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  know  if  she  is  right,  nor 
for  the  applause  of  the  world  to  know  if  she  is  happy." 
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We  find  in  the  same  excellent  author  the  following  pertinent  remarks. — 

'One  would  suppose  from  the  common  mode  of  female  education,  that  life 

consisted  of  one  universal  holiday,  and  that,  the  only  contest  should  be,  who 

should  best  excel  in  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  celebrated  in  it." 

In  the  vague  and  unsatisfying  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  grand  business  of 
life  is  set  aside.  But  laws,  as  well  as  facts,  are  stubborn  things ;  and  those 
of  Nature  are  most  especially  so.  These  require  that  certain  conditions 
of  being  must  be  fulfilled,  before  there  can  be  that  high  state  of  com- 
bined physical,  mental  and  moral  satisfaction,  which  we  call  happiness. — 
Now  when  all  or  any  of  these  laws  are  invaded,  and  contravened,  as  will 
be  the  case  with  all  selfish  seekers  after  mere  pleasure,  the  end  is  subverted, 
and  disappointment  and  misery  ensue.  There  is  not  a  hollow  worn-out 
wreck  of  Fashion,  but  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  this.  Her  first  pure  af- 
fections— her  domestic  ties  and  responsibilities,  her  intellect,  her  heart, 
her  morals,  have  all  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  Display.  The  votive  offer- 
ings, themselves,  consume,  and  no  equivalent  is  found  in  their  stead. — 
Nothing  is  left  but  ashes." 

Once  more  I  turn  to  a  fine  passage  of  the  above  quoted  author.  "A 
lady  may  speak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a  few  passages  with  a 
theatrical  air,  play  and  sing,  have  her  dressing  room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings  and  her  person  with  her  own  embroidery,  and  may,  nothwith- 
standing,  have  been  very  badly  educated."  And  again ;  "If  part  of  the 
immense  pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  (women)  for  the  company  of 
others,  were  taken  to  fit  them  for  their  own  company;  in  teaching  them  the 
duties  of  solitude,  as  well  as  of  society,  this  earth  would  be  happier  than 
it  is.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which  has  ceased  to  please  ;  to 
provide  no  subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  nor  substitute  when  it  is 
departed,  is  to  render  life  comfortless  and  marriage  dreary." 

It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  streams  unless  the  fountain  is  first  purified. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  going  far  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  world, 
unless  we  first  reform  woman,  who  stands  at  the  very  source  and  fountain- 
head  of  all  its  strongest  and  most  enduring  influences.  The  Mother  wields 
a  power,  either  for  good,  or  evil,  which  no  other  human  bein^  ever  can. 
How  important,  how  necessary,  then,  that  she  should  know  how  to  exer- 
cise it !  The  responsibility  of  the  first  teacher  is  the  highest  under  Heav- 
en !  The  very  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  shrink  and 
tremble !  Yet  how  few  mothers  feel  or  know  anything  of  this.  Let  Wo- 
man, then,  learn  her  true  mission,  and  she  will  exalt  herself  to  her  right 
and  natural  position  in  the  social  scale  ;  and  until  this  is  done,  we  shall 
have  gone  but  very  little  way  in  the  great  work  of  change — we  shall  have 
been  cropping  and  pruning  at  the  surface,  while  deep  underneath,  seated 
in  the  very    heart  of  the  Social   System  lies  one  of  the  sorest  evils.     But 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  this  healthful  change,  even  now ;  and  the  pure  light 
which  is  going  abroad,  will  shine  into  the  drawing-room,  as  well  as  the 
humble  cottage,  and  wholly  eclipse  the  factitious  glare  of  artificial  splen- 
dor, until,  in  the  fulness  of  its  genial  and  all-pervading  beams,  the  False 
will  recede,  and  the  True  will  appear — the  monster  Fashion,  will  be  de- 
throned, and  a  healthful,  beautiful,  and  august  Nature  reign  triumphant. 


NOYBMBEK. 


On  the  winds  of  -wild  November 

Flies  the  frozen  breath  of  Frost, 
TV  hiding,  fierce,  as  in  December, 

"When  the  fields  are  tempest-tost. 
Like  a  cruel  victor  crushing 

Fallen  foes  and  banners  torn, 
Wild  November  now  is  rushing 

Down  upon  the  shrinking  corn. 

Quick  a  thousand  furies  follow, 

Screaming,  in  the  track  of  death, 
Leaping  from  the  hill-side  hollow, 

Yelling  o'er  the  frozen  heath. 
Oh  !  they  are  a  demon  rabble, 

Fierce  and  furious  their  mirth, 
As  they  shout  and  scream  and  babble, 

Splitting  air  and  blasting  earth. 

Like  the  deep  mouthed  wail  of  beagles, 

When  the  quarry  stands  at  bay — 
Like  the  screams  of  many  eagles,  , 

Fiercely  fighting  o'er  their  prey, 
Are  the  blasts  of  rough  November 

When  he  hoarsely  winds  his  horn — 
Are  the  winds  of  mad  November 

Hunting  down  the  shrinking  corn. 
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LAUNCH  OF   THE  MONITOR,    CAMAKCHE. 

The  above  illustration  is  copied  from  a  Photograph,  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful launch,  of  this  much  talked  about  vessel  of  war;  it  occurred  Novem- 
ber the  fourteenth,  from  the  foot  of  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Camanche  was  built  under  contract  with  the  United  States  G-overn- 
ment,  by  Donahue,  Eyan  and  Secor ;  who  were  to  deliver  her  perfectly  com- 
pleted, to  the  Government,  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  dollars. 

She  was  first  built  by  Mr.  Secor  in  the  East,  then  taken  to  pieces  and 
sent  in  the  Ship  Aquila,  to  this  port ;  where  she  arrived  in  November  the 
tenth,  1863,  and  was  sunk  at  the  wharf  during  a  storm,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same  month.  After  divers  plans  and  attempts  to  raise  the  vessel,  which 
all  proved  futile ;  Captain  Merritt,  arrived  with  a  party  of  wreckers  sent  by 
the  Insurers  from  New  York ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  raised  by 
means'  of  sub-marine  divers,  the  different  parts  of  tha  gunboat;  they  were 
then  put  in  order  and  delivered  to  the  Contractors,  who  commenced  the 
construction  in  July,  and  announced  that  the  Monitor  would  be  entirely 
completed  by  the  first  of  Jauuary. 

This  vessel  is  one  of  many  built  after  the  plan  of  Erricson  ;  and  as  they 
expose  above  water  only  an  iron  deck  and  massive  iron  turret,  containing 
immense  guns  of  the  largest  caliber  ever  successfully  used;  they  are  not  only 
invulnerable,  but  probably  the  most  formidable  of  all  modern  inventions, 
for  the  defence  of  harbors  and  coasts. 


THE  CLOISTERED  NUN. 


Not  quite  a  woman  and  still  less  a  man, 

Abnormal  cypher  of  a  human  plan 

Where  flesh  is  humbled  as  ignoble  dust, 

And  souls  in  empty  forms  put  all  their  trust. 

;Tis  they  would  bid  God's  wisest  plans  should  cease, 

That  Monks  and  Nuns  might  thus  have  their  increase, 

Would  cast  our  Lord's  great  holy  laws  aside, 

To  preach  humility,  yet  feed  on  pride. 

With  formal  prayers  she  lifts  her  tender  hands, 

In  flowing  robes  of  serge  and  snowy  bauds, 

Her  eyes  downcast  would  hide  all  thoughts  within, 

And  veils  of  crape  conceal  complacent  sin. 

What  matters  it  that  hearts  may  weep  and  break, 

If  she  of  joys  ecstatic  may  partake, 

Can  count  her  beads  and  mutter  ceaseless  prayers, 

And  thus  escape  earth's  vulgar  toils  and  cares  ? 

In  holiest  ties  no  good  her  mind  can  see, 

She  knows  within  them  but  impurity, 

Unsexed,  she  finds  in  sex  naught  but  abuse, 

And  earth's  relations  have  no  earthly  use. 

Wise  Natures  laws  to  her  bring  but  contempt, 

As  she  forsooth !  from  them  is  quite  exempt. 

What  Creed  is  this  within  our  world  below 

Bids  leave  life's  duties  for  an  empty  show  ? 

Good  deeds  are  done  'neath  any  dress  or  shape, 

And  sin  prevails  alike  in  lawn  or  crape; 

The  cowl  of  Priest  or  black-veil  of  the  Nun, 

Give  small  assurance  what  within  is  done, 

Could  we  oft  cast  their  grim  disguise  away. 

We'd  find  each  saint  like  others,  Mortal  clay. 

They  drain  the  wine  from  out  life's  golden  cup, 

And  then  in  penitence  would  offer  up, 

The  dregs  of  broken  hopes,  and  sins,  and  laws, 

As  fitting  off' ring  to  the  Great  First  Cause. 

'Tis  such  as  these,  who  leave  our  worldly  state, 

And  in  deep  gloom  would  thus  propitiate 

A  God,  who  knows  that  all  they  had  to  give, 

Was  ashes  of  a  life  they  /eared  to  live. 


A  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE. 


There  are  some  men  who  walk  among  women  as  the  young  Lord  Far- 
intosh  walked  the  streets  of  London — monarchs,  surveying  affably  a 
subject  race.  Such  was  not  my  fortune.  I  admired,  nay,  adored  the  sex; 
and  early  singled  out  one,  good,  beautiful,  and  gracious,  as  the  special  ob- 
ject of  my  worship.  But  I  learned  too  soon  that  her  heart  was  another's, 
and  thenceforth,  through  long  years,  all  my  thoughts  of  love  were  limited 
to  tender,  hopeless  dreams  of  her. 

I  reached  my  thirty-fifth  year,  and  was  older  than  most  men  of  that 
age ;  there  were  many  white  threads  in  my  beard,  many  wrinkles  in  my 
forehead.  A  certain  melancholy  and  languor  had  aged  my  spirit  too ;  the 
future  had  lost  for  me  all  bright  hues  and  glowing  possibilities.  A  serie3 
of  disappointments  had  chilled  my  ambition;  the  happiness  of  the  heart 
I  had  long  ceased  to  hope  for.  Life  lay  before  me,  cold,  hard,  prosaic; 
and  at  its  close  a  grave  to  which  I  should  be  borne  unwept,  and  where  I 
should  lie  forgotten. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  young  girl,  accompanied  by  an  old  female 
servant,  came  to  board  in  the  family  where  I  had  long  found  a  home. — 
Anais  Theriot  was  of  French  descent;  her  grand-parents  had  been  among 
the  unhappy  fugitives  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  during  the  revolt  of 
the  blacks.  Bringing  with  them  such  fragments  of  their  wealth  as  the 
haste  and  horror  of  the  time  permitted,  they  had  sought  the  shores  of 
America,  and  established  themselves  in  one  of  its  sea-port  towns.  Ming- 
ling but  little  with,  those  about  them,  they  had  retained  the  characteristics 
of  their  country,  and  Mile.  Theriot  was  thoroughly  French  in  movement, 
look  and  manner.  To  my  mind,  there  is  nd  nationality  so  bewitching 
among  women  ;  the  grace,  the  animation,  the  frequent  gesture,  the  unap- 
proachable art  in  dress,  render  tham  beyond  and  above  all  others  of  their 
sex,  delightful  and  enchanting.  To  these  qualities,  inherent  in  her  coun- 
try-women, Anais  added  a  beauty  absolutely  faultless ;  great  sparkling  eyes, 
features  delicate  and  spiritual;  a  pale,  clear  skin,  through  which  flushed 
now  and  then  a  color  deep  and  bright  as  the  tints  of  the  dawn;  and  a 
form  of  perfect  symmetry.  Bat  to  me,  old  too  early,  the  greatest  charm 
of  all  was  her  fresh,  innocent  youth.  She  was  scarce  seventeen,  and 
seemed  even  younger;  something  of  childhood  yet  lingered  in  her  aspect 
I  cannot  describe  this  quality ;  it  evades  me  when  I  attempt  to  sieze  it,  and 
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perhaps  I  cannot  better  express  it  by  similitudes.  To  what  sball  I  liken 
her  ?  A  rose-bud  just  opening  to  the  light  of  day,  the  dew  yet  fresh  on 
its  leaves,  the  sweet  petals  softly  unfolding  to  give  you  glimpses  of  the 
crimson  heart  ?  A  fountain  in  the  wilderness  when  the  hand  of  man  for 
the  first  time  puts  aside  the  overshadowing  boughs,  and  his  eyes  behold  its 
limpid  depths  ?  Pshaw  !  these  things  are  worn  out,  stereotyped,  and  con- 
vey no  hint  of  that  entire  freshness  and  newness  to  life  which  appeared 
in  her. 

When  she  came  among  us,  a  cloud  obscured  in  some  degree  the  brillian- 
cy of  her  beauty,  for  her  parents  were  not  long  dead,  and  she  mourned 
them  with  a  true  sorrow.  I  used  to  watch  her  thus  at  table,  or  when  we 
met  occasionally  in  the  garden  or  the  village  street,  with  a  deep,  peculiar 
interest.  When,  in  return  for  some  little  courtesy,  she  raised  her  sad  yet 
splendid  eyes,  and  bestowed  on  me  a  smile  full  of  sweetness,  a  strange  thrill 
went  through  my  heart.  I  returned  to  my  studies,  wondering  at  the  new 
look  the  world  was  beginning  to  wear.  It  seemed  as  I  remembered  it  fif- 
teen years  before. 

After  some  months  Mile.  Theriot  began  to  regard  me  as  a  friend.  We 
were  brought  familiarly  together,  living  as  we  did  in  a  family  where  we 
were  the  only  boarders,  and  in  that  simple  country  life,  weeks  did  more  for 
our  intimacy  than  years  would  have  done  elsewhere.  I  lent  her  books  and 
criticised  their  contents  with  her  ;  she  sang  to  me ;  we  walked  out  together. 
My  dry  pursuits  interested  her,  for  I  was  a  persevering  student  of  Natural 
History,  and  we  spent  hours  together  collecting,  examining,  and  arranging 
specimens.  Little  by  little  the  thought  of  her,  grew  inwoven  with  every 
movsment  of  my  mind  and  heart.  I  ceased  to  dream  of  my  lost  and  early 
love  ;  the  present  became  dearer  to  me  than  ever  the  past  had  been.  I 
saw,  however,  as  clearly  as  any  one,  the  futility  of  my  passion,  the  insani- 
ty of  imagining  that  this  radiant  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  could  ever 
consent  to  link  her  lot  with  mine — a  man  so  much  older,  so  quiet,  so  grave, 
so  miserably  unfit  for  the  brilliant  circles  she  seemed  .born  to  adorn.  It 
was  with  no  hope  of  return  that  I  at  last  disclosed  my  feelings,  and  never 
were  surprise  and  bewilderment  greater  than  mine  when  the  beautiful  child 
timidly  confessed  that  she  had  loved  me  almost  from  the  day  we  first  met. 
I  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  own  happiness ;  I  almost  refused  to 
accept  her  innocent  vows,  dreading  to  entrap  her  into  a  union  she  might 
afterward  repent.  But  she  was  so  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  her  choice, 
she  entreated  me  so  sweetly  to  have  faith  in  the  constancy  of  her  affection, 
that  I  yielded,  the  willinge&t  and  most  blessed  of  victims,  and  we  were 
married  on  her  eighteenth,  and  my  thirty-sixth,  birth-day. 

I  never  professed  myself  one  of  those  lofty  minds  that  regard  beauty  as 
a  thing  of  small  account.  An  ugly  woman  may  be  very  estimable,  very 
admirable,  and  even,  to  some  tastes,  loveable ;   I  cannot  deny  it,  who  have 
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so  often  seen  men  with  all  the  attractions  that  pertain  to  a  vigorous  prime, 
completely  bound  up  in  wives,  plain  almost  to  repulsiveness.  I  marvel  at 
such,  and  feel  that  they  have  defrauded  themselves  of  their  just  dues. — 
How  sweet  to  possess  the  heart  and  person  of  a  beautiful  woman  !  To 
know  that  the  eyes  whose  glance  thrills  you,  look  thus  on  no  other  man; 
that  the  soft,  round  arms  clasp  you  alone  ;  that  the  exquisite  form  which 
admiring  glances  follow  wherever  it  appears,  is  only  yours — you  its  sole 
owner  and  lord.  All  this  I  possessed  in  Anais,  while  her  youth  and  the 
seclusion  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  were  my  guaranty,  even  had  not 
her  lovely  lips  so  often  assured  me  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  the  first  to 
whom  those  virgin  affections  had  ever  turned.  How  delicious  to  gather 
for  one's  self  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  such  a  nature  ! 

Immediately  on  our  marriage  we  went  abroad ;  my  fortune,  originally 
ample,  had  largely  increased  during  my  long  retirement,  and  with  the  new 
youth  that  Anais  love  awoke  within  me,  came  new  views  of  life.  The 
world  seemed  no  longer  empty  of  pleasure  ;  I  acknowledged  its  excitements, 
its  enjoyments,  and  with  her  went  "forward  to  taste  them.  We  wandered 
through  Europe  with  no  purpose  beyond  the  feeling  of  the  passing  hour ; 
we  sought  no  society,  nor  wished  for  any,  all  in  all  to  each  other.  With  us 
was  realized  that  dream  of  lovers,  constant  companionship,  which  yet  did 
not  wear  away  the  freshness  of  affection,  nor  impair  its  ardor  or  romance. 
The  longer  we  were  together,  the  more  I  knew  of  Anais,  the  more  greatly 
did  I  marvel  at  the  powers  of  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  imagination. 
How,  in  eighteen  years,  had  she  acquired  knowledge  such  as  others  would 
hardly  gather  in  a  long  life-time  ?  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  There 
was  in  her  no  trace  of  the  esprit  fort;  her  learning  was  graceful  and  wo- 
manly, as  befitted  her.  But  all  music  of  all  masters  seemed  familiar  to 
her;  the  poetry  of  all  climes  and  ages,  the  master  fictions  of  every  tongue 
she  knew  and  loved.  Her  vivid  imagination  wrought  pictures  only  second 
to  the  reality.  Long  before  we  reached  them  she  would  describe  to  me 
her  fancies  of  the  old-world  scenes  we  were  about  to  visit;  the  Rhine,  with 
its  castled  banks;  the  vines  and  olive-trees  of  Southern  France;  Spain, 
with  its  white-walled  convents ;  Italy,  so  rich  and  mournful  in  its  old  glory 
and  its  ruin  of  to-day.  I  was  amazed  at  the  truthfulness,  the  life-likeness 
of  her  descriptions.  When  we  gained  these  scenes  they  appeared  already 
familiar  to  me.  Places  of  historic  interest  strangely  affected  her;  she  for- 
got the  present,  and  spoke  like  an  actor  in  those  old  events ;  the  linea- 
ments of  heroes,  the  faces  of  long-dead  and  buried  women,  rose  up  before 
her  as  those  she  had  seen  and  known.  It  was  a  wild,  magnificent  power 
which  she  thus  wielded  with  the  careless  strength  of  youthful  genius. — 
Do  you  wonder  that  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  like  this,  and  a  heart  all 
my  own,  time  went  by  like  an  enchanting  dream?  Alas  !  the  awakening ! 
Anais  had  a  habit,  which  seemed  to  me  at  first  a  little  strange.     Twice  in 
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each  day,  at  noon  and  night,  she  withdrew  from  me  to  her  own  apartment. 
Wherever  we  might  be,  however  occupied,  she  never  failed.  If  I  were  in 
the  midst  of  reading  one  of  those  old  legends  in  which  she  so  delighted, 
if  she  were  clasped  in  my  arms  and  listening  to  my  words  of  endearment, 
she  gently  freed  herself  from  the  embrace,  and  begged  me  to  excuse  her 
absence.  In  a  few  moments  she  would  return,  more  beautitul  than  ever. 
By  her  wish,  our  movements  were  so  arranged  that  at  these  hours  we  were 
always  beneath  a  roof.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  said,  I  wondered  at 
this,  but  the  reason  presently  occurred  to  me.  Anais  was  a  Catholic,  de- 
vout— in  her  way,  austere.  I  had  myself  no  great  respect  for  the  Romish 
Church ;  but  I  used  to  watch  her  as  she  worshipped  in  those  old  cathe- 
drals, lovelier  than  any  Madonna  before  which  she  knelt,  and  what  in  oth- 
ers would  have  seemed  a  superstitious  weakness,  was  in  her  only  a  devo- 
tion beautiful  almost  to  holiness.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  she  left  me  at 
those  hours  to  offer  up  her  prayers  to  the  Virgin  or  some  favorite  saint, 
and  that,  true  to  the  spirit  of  her  Church,  which  requires  always  some 
outward  and  visible  sign  to  excite  the  aspirations  of  faith,  she  felt  her  ser- 
vice incomplete  unless  it  were  offered  before  a  crucifix  or  other  symbol  of 
religion.     Having  thus  decided,  I  bore  the  interruption  without  remark.  . 

But  one  day,  when  we  had  been  about  a  year  abroad,' some  spirit  of  evil 
possessed  me.  For  the  first  time  I  yielded  to  a  sentiment  of  annoyance 
when  Anais,  as  usual,  rose  for  her  noon  retirement-  I  had  been  reading 
aloud  from  "Ariosto,"  and  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
descriptions.  "Is  it  not  possible,"  I  said,  "to  defer  your  devotions  a  mo- 
ment, till  I  have  finished  the  passage  V 

She  colored  painfully.  "Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  and 
resumed  her  seat.  I  read  on  more  slowly  than  before,  glancing  at  her 
now  and  then.  Her  uneasiness  was  ill-concealed.  I  saw  her  anxiety  to 
escape,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  she  compelled  herself  to  re- 
main. And,  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose,  either  my  own  ill-huinor,  or 
her  annoyance,  so  altered  her  aspect,  that  during  those  five  minutes  she 
visibly  lost  the  outline  and  tint  of  youth,  and  you  would  have  called  her 
a  woman  fully  matured,  instead  of  a  blooming  girl. 

She  started  abrutly  and  left  the  room.  I  heard  her  step  on  the  stairs 
and  in  the  apartment  above,  and  presently  she  returned,  lovely  and  car- 
essing as  ever.  "Dear  Ernest,"  said  she,  taking  my  face  between  her  lit- 
tle, satin  hands,  "are  you  angry  with  me  /" 

"No,  not  angry,"  I  replied,  "but  a  little  vexed.  Have  you  taken  a  vow 
always  to  leave  me  at  noon  and  at  night  ?" 

Again  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  features,  and  her  eyes  fell  before 
mine.  "No,  not  a  vow,"  she  stammered.  Then  recovering  herself :  "Do 
not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  friend,  I  could  not  help  it;  and  indeed  it  is 
nothing  that  need  displease  you." 
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I  laughed  now  at  her  troubled  face ;  my  ill-humor  had  vanished  entirely, 
and  I  begged  her  pardon  for  my  folly.  I  reproached  myself  again  and 
again  that  1  had  shown  a  moment's  temper  toward  one  so  loving  and  beau- 
tiful, and  assured  myself  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  again  be  guilty  of 
the  fault. 

But  the  serpent  had  entered  Eden.  It  was  not  long  before  I  felt  again 
a  movement  of  impatience  toward  Anais.  Sometimes  I  struggled  against 
it ;  at  others  I  Yielded.  Now  I  said  :  "How  absurd  to  complain  of  this 
one  weakness  in  a  creature  absolutely  without  fault  toward  me."  Then  I 
thought :  "I  had  rather  she  showed  me  temper,  vanity,  caprice,  any  of  the 
foibles  of  the  sex,  than  be  thus  persistent  in  what  she  knows  displeases 
me."  'For,  spite  of  the  little  scene  I  have  related,  she  still  maintained 
her  superstitious  observance. 

By  degrees  a  sort  of  monomania  possessed  me.  I  begged  Anais  to  give 
up  this  one  habit,  so  hateful  to  me  and  poisonous  to  our  peace.  After 
long  remonstrance,  she  consented,  and  life  resumed  its  sweetness.  Con- 
vinced that  she  had  no  will  or  wish  opposed  to  mine,  the  whole  tide  of  my 
love  flowed  toward  her  once  more ;  our  affection  seemed  yet  dearer  for  the 
brief  interval  it  had  known.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  I  looked 
back  on  my  behavior  as  almost  an  insanity.  Howweak,  not  to  say  wicked, 
was  the  whim  that  constrained  her  to  give  up  an  office  of  her  religion, 
only  because  I  thought  nothing  should  be  rated  higher  than  my  wishes. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  feelings  that  I  discovered  she  had  deceiv- 
ed me.  With  patient  hypocrisy  she  had  feigned  submission  to  my  will^ 
and  while  I  believed  her  all  my  own,  every  thought  of  her  heart  open  to 
mine,  she  had  been  stealing  away,  on  one  and  another  pretense,  to  prac- 
tise the  devotions  I  had  forbidden.  How  I  hated  then  that  faith  which 
established  in  our  houses,  in  the  hearts  of  our  wives,  a  power  that  utterly 
transcends  our  own.  I  forbade  Anais  thenceforth  all  exercise  of  the  pe- 
culiar forms  of  her  religion.  "No  man,  priest  though  he  be,"  I  said, 
"shall  know  more  of  your  secret  thoughts  than  does  the  husband  you 
have  vowed  to  love  and  obey.  If  you  have  sins  to  confess,  let  God  hear 
them,  and  absolve  you  without  human  intervention."  I  kept  her  away 
from  the  churches ;  I  watched  her  more  closely  than  a  government  spy  the 
motions  of  a  suspected  conspirator.  She  bore  it  all  with  uncomplaining 
sweetness ;  she  still  manifested  for  me  a  perfect  love  ;  but  I  was  tormented 
by  the  thought  that  there  was  in  the  world  an  authority  she  considered 
superior  to  mine,  and  to  obey  which  she  deceived  and  eluded  me. 

"What  a  fool  I  have  been  I"  I  said  to  myself  one  night,  "I  have  forbid- 
den her  the  church,  but  I  have  left  her  oratary  undisturbed.  Doubtless 
she  may  have  obtained  from  the  holy  fathers  that  swarm  here  (we  were 
now  in  Italy)  a  bit  of  consecrated  wafer  or  other  fragment  of  mummery, 
which  hallows  the  place  to  her,  and  she  offers  her  devotions  there   in  the 
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same  spirit  as  if  she  were  kneeling  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's. — 
What  now  if  I  were  to  follow  her  the  first  time  she  steals  away ;  tear  down 
her  crucifix  and  trample  on  ;  toss  all  her  sacred  emblems  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  force  her  here,  in  this  land  of  superstitions  and  ceremonial  wor- 
ship, to  lead  a  sensible,  Protestant  life.  The  more  I  pondered  it  the  more 
attractive  seemed  the  idea,  and  I  determined  to  put  it  in  execution.  Yet, 
while  thus  contemplating  violence  to  her  most  sacred  feelings,  I  loved  her 
dearly  as  ever;  nor  did  I  wish  to  come  between  her  soul  and  heaven.  It 
was  her  Church,  with  its  idolatrous  observance,  its  perpetual  interference 
in  human  destiny,  that  I  warred  against. 

Next  morning,  while  pretending  complete  absorption  in  some  letters  re- 
cently received,  I  watched  her  carefully  from  time  to  time.  Presently  she 
arose,  laid  down  her  embroidery,  and  stole  away  with  noiseless  step.  I  fol- 
lowed as  quietly,  went  up  the  stair  and  to  the  door  of  the  room  she  used 
as  an  oratory.  To  my  surprise,  she  was  not  there,  but  in  the  bed-chamber 
beyond.  I  went  quickly  in,  and  found  her  standing  near  the  dressing-ta- 
ble. She  gave  a  guilty  start,  but  speedily  commanding  herself,  spoke  of 
some  indifferent  matter.  I  loitered  about  the  room,  deferring  for  the  pres- 
ent my  meditated  iconoclasm.  Little  by  little  Anais's  features  began  to 
show  a  dreadful  anxiety ;  it  chased  all  the  beauty  from  her  face,  ploughed 
it  with  furrows,  and  darkened  it  as  with  age.  I  accused  myself  of  cruelty 
when  I  beheld  these  tokens,  and  in  a  softening  of  heart  left  the  room. — 
"Poor  thing,"  I  said,  "I  must  not  be  so  harsh  with  her.  She  is  sincere 
after  all;  she  thinks  these  ceremonies  essential  to  her  soul's  welfare.  I 
must  wean  her  gradually  from  her  ways." 

Thus  reasoning,  I  gained  the  court,  when  a  contrary  impulse  seized  me. 
"Good  Heavens  !"  I  cried,  "shall  we,  in  the  full  blaze  of  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tolerate  such  folly  ?  Shall  Anais,  my  wife,  the  wife  of  an 
American,  born  and  bred  amid  the  freedom  of  our  western  land,  be  held 
in  such  a  bondage  ?  If  she  must  pray,  can  she  not  do  it  in  my  presence  ? 
Would  I  by  word  or  act  interrupt  the  tenor  of  her  devotion  ?  Let  her 
pray,  and  I  will  kneel  with  her  and  join  my  petitions  to  hers.  But  no  !  my 
worship  is  that  of  a  heretic  !  an  unsanctified  oblation,  that  linked  to  hers, 
would  weigh  it  down  to  earth.  Vows  are  not  vows  in  her  esteem  unless 
told  off  bead  after  bead  on  her  rosary;  prayer  not  prayer  unless  offered 
before  a  graven  image.     She  has  had  her  last  of  them  !" 

I  hurried  back,  softly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  paused  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  Anais  must  have  finished  her  devotions,  if  indeed  she  had 
engaged  in  them  at  all.  She  was  fastening  a  little  ebony  and  gold  casket, 
that  always  lay  on  her  dressing-table.  I  came  in  and  found  her  very  pale 
and  agitated. 

"Anais,"  I  said,  "give  me  your  prayer-book." 

"Certainly,  my  friend,"  she  replied  with  gentleness,  and  handed  me  a 
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"Vade  Mecum,  rich  in  velvet  and  gilding,  and  with  the  emblem  of  salva- 
tion blazoned  on  either  cover.  I  looked  it  through.  It  contained  quite  a 
collection  of  pictures :  Madonna's  Flight  into  Egypt,  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary,  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  etc.,  to  mark  tbe  place  of  the  various  offices. 

"And  now  your  rosary,  my  dear."  She  held  it  forth.  It  was  made  of 
some  dark  wood,  enriched  here  and  there  by  a  gold  or  silver  bead,  and  with 
crosses  of  the  same  precious  metals  hanging  from  the  ends. 

"This,  I  believe,  is  a  peculiarly  sacred  implement,"  I  observed ;  "bless- 
ed by  the  Pope,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  reverently,  "seven  times  blessed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  But  why  speak  of  it,  dear  Ernest,  you  who  always  ridicule  such 
things  ?■" 

"Perhaps  I  am  in  a  more  devout  frame  than  usual;  and  now,  my  love, 
bring  out  any  other  little  sacred  trash  you  happen  to  own,  if  you  please." 

What  a  pile  there  presently  appeared  !  crucifixes,  medals — brass,  silver, 
silver-gilt  and  gold — Agnus  Deis,  engravings,  prayer-books  of  all  sizes  and 
names,  a  bit  of  the  true  cross,  etc.,  etc. 

"Is  this  all  you  have,  without  reservation  ?" 

"On  my  faith,  yes,"  she  answered. 

"Well  then,  for  your  oratory,"  I  continued  cheerfully.  A  sort  of  altar 
had  been  constructed  there ;  vases  filled  with  flowers  were  placed  upon  it; 
a  small  but  beautifully-painted  crucifixtion  served  as  altar-piece  ;  and  above 
all  rose  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior,  carved  in  ivory. 

"These  have  a  considerable  value  as  objects  of  vertu,"  I  said,  "I  will 
keep  them,  and  if  you  are  ever  able  to  regard  them  in  that  light  only,  you 
can  have  them  again.  The  rest  of  this  stuff  is  not  worth  preserving."  I 
placed  the  whole  collection  in  the  fire-place,  and  lighted  it.  That  done,  I 
turned  to  Anais. 

"I  suppose  you  are  expecting  fire  from  Heaven  to  come  down  and  con- 
sume me,"  I  said. 

"'No  !"  she  answered  earnestly,  "you  have  done  a  great  sacrilege,  but  I 
pray  that  the  saints  whom  you  despise  may  intercede  for  you.  You  are 
still  my  husband,  and  I  love  you."  She  came  toward  me,  and  put  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  Her  patient  sweetness  moved  my  very  soul :  tears  stood 
in  my  eyes  as  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart.  There  was  not  space,  however, 
for  much  sentiment,  for  my  bonfire  getting  well  under  way,  and  the  chim- 
ney, like  all  Italian  ones,  smoking  intolerably,  we  were  soon  driven  from 
the  room. 

t  To  this  scene  succeeded  a  transitory  lull,  and  then  I  found — not  without 
anger  and  mortification — that  all  my  suspicious  had  been  misdirected.  It 
was  not  for  any  purpose  of  superstitious  observance  that  she  sought  her 
room;  she  had  used  my  belief  in  that  circumstance  only  as  a  cover  to  her 
real  motives.     There  was  some  mystery  connected  with  the  ebony  casket; 
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what,  I  knew  not.  Did  it  contain  some  cosmetic,  the  use  of  which,  with 
womanly  vanity,  she  wished  conceal  from  me  ?  Letters  of  a  former  lover, 
to  he  read  and  dreamed  over  in  solitude  ?  Childish  as  it  may  seem,  the 
mystery  tormented  me,  and  I  tried  every  means  to  dispel  it. 

One  day,  from  my  lurking-place,  I  saw  Anais  enter  her  room,  and  un- 
lock the  casket.  Her  back  was  toward  me,  and  I  could  not  observe  each 
motion,  but  I  distinctly  saw  her  drink  something  from  a  tiny  goblet,  slen- 
der stemmed,  and  covered  with  golden  tracings.  This  done,  she  replaced 
it  in  the  casket,  which  she  locked,  and  hid  the  key  in  her  bospm.  She 
then  went  instantly  to  our  sitting-room,  where  after  some  minutes  I  follow- 
ed her ;  I  meant  to  observe  her  with  the  utmost  attention,  but  her  beauty 
overcame  my  watchfulness;  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ladiant  overflow 
of  youth  and  joyousness  that  lent  new  splendor  to  her  perfect  charms.  A 
degrading  suspicion  came  over  me.  Could  it  be  wine  ?  Could  a  being, 
lovely  and  refined  like  her,  indulge  in  so  vile  a  habit  ?  Inadmissible.  Yet, 
day  after  day,  I  noted  her  heightened  color,  her  sudden  exhilaration. — 
Then  I  thought  what  it  must  be — opium !  Ah  !  this  accounted  for  all. — 
The  secrecy,  the  dread  of  discovery,  the  gnawing  pain  which  her  features 
betrayed  when  she  was  deprived  of  the  stimulant  that  had  become  neces- 
sary as  life— yes,  it  was  all  in  harmony.  My  poor  Anais  !  I  could  forgive 
her  now.  Perhaps  in  some  long  illness  she  had  fallen  under  the  baleful 
power  of  the  tyrant,  and  on  return  to  health  found  herself  unable  to  shake 
it  off.  I  knew  how  this  terrible  habit  had  enslaved  the  wills  of  strong 
men ;  how  much  more  pardonable  that  a  feeble  woman  should  succumb  to 
its  influence.  I  repented  from  the  heart  all  my  harshness  to  her ;  I  par- 
doned fully  the  deceit  which  a  timid  nature,  and  the  dread  of  losing  my 
esteem,  had  led  her  to  practice.  For  the  present  I  resolved  not  to  mortify 
her  by  the  knowledge  of  my  discovery,  and  while  pondering  the  means  of 
releasing  her  from  this  pernicious  enchainment,  I  redoubled  my  tenderness 
and  care  for  her.  The  old  days  were  renewed  again.  Every  shade  of  dis 
trust  and  wretchedness  vanished  in  the  full  sunshine  of  restored  affection] 
Ah  !  how  Beautiful  she  was  !  What  a  halo  of  youth  and  innocence  encom- 
passed her  !  In  the  two  years  of  our  marriage  she  had  lost  nothing  of  that 
freshness  and  purity  which  rendered  her  adorable  beyond  and  above  all 
other  women.  I  exulted  again,  and  more  deeply  than  ever,  in  my  posses- 
sion of  this  radiant  creature. 

We  were  staying  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  in  the  midst  of  that  gorgeous 
mountain  scenery.  Riding  out  one  morning,  we  met,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  Grand  Duke,  his  family  and  suite,  on  horseback.  As  was  his 
custom,  the  Duke  saluted  us,  the  rest  of  his  party  following  his  example. 

Among  them  was  a  dark  man  of  sinister  aspect,  whom  I  had  never  seen 

before,  and  who  eyed  Anais  attentively.     It  is  the  Italian  habit  to  stare  at 

xeautiful  women,  and   I  was  not  ill  pleased  at  this  tribute  to  her  charms. 
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Soon  after  Anais  complained  of  sudden  illness,  and  we  returned  to  our 
lodgings.  She  lay  down,  and,  as  I  sat  by  her  side,  she  told  me  that  the  air 
of  the  Baths  did  not,  she  thought,  appear  suited  to  her,  and  she  would  be 
glad  to  leave  them.  I,  who  had  no  special  attachment  to  the  spot,  and 
wished  only  to  please  her,  readily  consented,  and  promised  to  arrange  for 
our  speedy  departure. 

That  night  I  went,  as  usual,  for  a  short  time  to  the  Casino  to  look  over 
the  newspapers ;  in  the  next  room  a  ball  was  in  progress,  for  it  was  a  gala 
night,  and  the  ducal  family  was  present.  Half-listening  to  the  music, 
and  the  gliding  feet  of  the  dancers  ;  half  giving  heed  to  news,  an  hour 
passed  on.  Then  I  became  conscious  of  two  voices,  distinct  from  the  gen- 
eral hum,  and  talking  eagerly. 

"Impossible !  you  dream — or  you  mistake,"  said  one. 

"I  tell  you  no !"  returned  the  other ;  "it  was  she,  herself !  Unchanged, 
as  young  as  ever  \" 

"But  twenty  years  ["  expostulated  his  companion. 

"I  care  not.     She  is  a  witch,  a  devil,  it  may  be,  but "     I    lost  the 

rest.  I  looked  up,  a  little  curious,  to  see  who  was  thus  publicly  discuss- 
ing a  personage  so  mysterious.  The  interlocutors  were  sitting  at  a  shor* 
distance  from  me.  One  was  the  dark  man  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning ; 
the  other  a  Marchese  I  had  frequently  seen. 

"What  poor  dupe  has  she  in  hand  now  ?  "Without  doubt  he  is  marvellous- 
ly happy  for  the  time,  as  I  myself  felt  honored  with  her  favor.  You 
think  I  mistake,  but  I  could  prove  it  to  you,  caro  mio,  did  the  opportunity 
serve. '  She  has  a  mole  on  the  tip  of  her  left  ear,  under  those  bands  of 
raven  hair.  I  have  pinched  it  many  a  time,  and  kissed  it  afterward  for 
healing !" 

Thousand  devils !  was  it  she  of  whom  he  spoke.  Well  I  knewthepearly 
little  ear  with  the  brown  mote  specking  its  whiteness  !  I  had  kissed  it  too  ! 
What  then  was  she  ? — and  who  ?  My  wife,  pure  as  an  angel,  or  a  shameless 
creature,' whose  name  men  bandied  over  their  wine,  and  of  whose  caress 
they  boasted  to  their  boon  companions.  In  a  frenzy  of  suspicion  and  be- 
wilderment I  rushed  homeward,  burst  into  our  room,  and  confronted  Anais. 

She  was  sitting  near  a  table  reading,  while  her  maid  was  busy  with  pre- 
parations for  our  departure  on  the  morrow.  She  looked  so  pure,  so  calm, 
that  half  the  rage  fled  from  my  heart  at  sight  of  her.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  white  muslin,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  ceinture  of  blue ;  her  exquisite 
neck  and  arms  were  bare,  and  without  ornament.  In  this  simple  attire 
she  looked  so  girlish,  so  childish  almost,  that  for  a  moment  my  suspicions 
seemed  absurd.  But  then  the  coincidence  ;  her  illness  of  the  morning ; 
her  sudden  desire  to  leave  the  Baths ;  distrust  revived  again.  I  sent  the 
maid  away,  and  we  were  alone. 

I  can  scarce  describe  the  scene  that  followed.     What  does  the  man  feel 
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who  dreads  that  the  pure  ideal  of  his  worship  is  defaced  and  polluted  for- 
ever ?  What  does  he  say  who  desires  to  combine  the  keenness  of  the  in- 
quisitor with  the  sternness  of  the  judge,  yet  finds  the  passion  of  the  lover 
overruling  both?  I  accused  Anais,  but  she  denied  all,  and  protested  her 
spotless  innocence,  her  unfaltering  affection.  Yet  she  could  not,  she  dared 
not,  assert  her  ignorance  of  that  man ;  she  would  not  explain,  nor  confess  a 
single  word.  The  result  of  all  was,  that  I  neither  absolved  nor  condemn- 
ed her. 

We  left  the  Baths  the  next  day,  and  set  out  for  Paris.  Its  giddy  whirl 
was  what  I  needed  to  keep  me  from  sinking  under  this  cursed  burden. — 
Anais  was  with  me  constantly — pale,  subdued,  sorrowful.  If  she  attempt- 
ed a  caress,  I  spurned  it ;  if  words  of  endearment,  I  answered  them  with 
mockery.  -'When  you  have  confessed  and  explained  every  thing,"  I  said, 
"and  not  till  then,  will  I  tolerate  one  mark  of  affection  from  you."  A.nd 
her  mute  lips,  her  gloomy  eyes,  answered  me  more  plainly  than  speech  : 
"Then  it  shall  never  be."  Sometimes  I  pitied  her,  sometimes  I  hated, 
but  I  never  swerved  from  my  resolution. 

One  night  I  was  in  her  room ;  we  were  going  to  the  opera,  and  her  maid 
was  giving  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  toilet  of  Madame.  These  com- 
pleted, she  left  us.  My  eye  just  then  fell  on  the  little  casket  of  gold  and 
ebony,  that  lay  in  its  old  place  on  the  dressing-table.  In  the  midst  of  the 
deeper  troubles  and  cares  of  the  past  weeks,  I  had  forgotten  my  former 
fanciful  ideas  concerning  it,  but  I  now  saw  that  the  direction  of  my  glance 
awoke  a  strange  uneasiness  in  Anais.  I  enjoyed  it.  Taking  up  the  casket, 
I  said  :  "Here  is  a  secret  I  have  never  yet  penetrated,  and  this  seems  a 
fitting  time.  Perhaps  I  shall  learn  something  from  it  of  what  so  much 
perplexes  me."     Anais  was  deadly  pale. 

"Give  me  the  key,"  I  said.  I  felt  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  evident  ter- 
ror. "Ah !  Monsieur,"  she  besought,  "do  not  command  me."  I  insisted, 
and  she  took  a  little  toy-like  thing  from  her  bosom,  and  handed  me.  I 
turned  the  lock  and  lifted  the  lid. 

The  box  was  lined  with  velvet,  stuffed  with  down ;  one  contained  the 
goblet  from  which  I  had  seen  her  drink  so  often ;  the  other  a  flask  of  con- 
siderable size,  ornamented  with  arabesques  of  gilding,  and  containing  a 
minute  quantity  of  yellow  liquid.  I  examined  the  flask  attentively,  and 
held  it  toward  the  light ;  as  I  turned  it,  rays  flashed  from  the  yellow  fluid, 
as  from  a  cluster  of  diamonds. 

"What  have  we  here  ?"  I  said. 

Anais  had  watched  me,  trembling  with  excitement.  She  now  held  out 
her  hand  with  a  piteous  air  of  entreaty. 

"What  is  it  V  I  asked.  "A  witch's  potion  ?  A  love  philter  ?  Speak, 
tell  me — and  you  shall  have  it."  She  was  silent.  "Or  stay,"  I  continued, 
"perhaps  I  can  make  a  better  bargain.     What  did  you  know  of  yonder 
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man  ?  What  was  his  connection  with  you,  his  power  over  you  ?  Confess 
all,  and  you  shall  have  the  charm  again  in  your  own  keeping."  It  was 
some  moments  b  ?fore  she  answered  me.  Then  she  said  :  "I  can  die — but 
I  will  never  tell  you." 

"Very  well,"  1  returned,  and  dashed  the  flask  to  atoms.  A  delicious 
perfume,  comparable  to  nothing  earthly,  stole  through  the  room,  and  Anais 
came  to  me,  her  eyes  dilated  with  horror,  her  face  ashy  pale,  her  lips  quiv- 
ering. Yet  unutterable  love  beamed  on  me  through  all  her  sufferings ;  I 
felt  it,  though  I  would  not  yield.  I  sat  down  quietly  on  a  sofa ;  she  follow- 
ed, bent  over  me,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  mine.  For  one  moment  I  forgot 
all,  and  returned  her  kiss  with  equal  fervor. 

"Ernest,"  she  said,  I  am  going.  I  am  almost  gone.  If  ever  you  re- 
gret this,  remember  I  forgave  you,  even  before  I  knew  you  were  sorry." 
I  pushed  off  her  clasping  arms. 

"I  advise  you,  Madame,  to  reserve  your  melo-drama  for  those  it  can  im- 
pose upon.     In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door." 

They  were  playing  the  overture  as  we  entered  the  opera  5  the  whole 
house  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  beauty.  Yet  even  amid  that  brilliant  throng, 
Anais,  as  she  advanced,  drew  all  eyes.  Hundreds  of  lorgnettes  turned 
toward  her,  and  a  murmur  of  admiration  ran  from  circle  to  circle.  Never 
had  I  seen  her  so  lovely ;  and  yet  there  was  something  wild,  nay,  supernat- 
ural, in  the  glitter  of  her  eyes,  the  deep  flush  of  her  cheeks.  I  was  anx- 
ious, I  knew  not  why,  yet  gazed  with  proud  delight  upon  her.  While  I  was 
breaking  her  heart,  I  could  yet  exult  in  the  triumphs  of  her  beauty. 

We  took  our  seats  ;  the  opera  went  on  ;  it  was  "Lucia,"  and  G-risi  sang. 
Absorbed  by  her  wonderful  genius,  I  had  forgotten  every  thing,  even  Anais, 
when  a  light  touch  made  me  turn. 

My  wife  was  leaning  back,  pale  as  death.  "Anais,"  I  cried,  "you  are 
ill !"  Ah  !  heaven  !  shall  I  ever  forget  what  followed  ! 

One  moment  she  lay  there,  panting,  exhausted;  the  next,  what  a  ghast- 
ly change  !  The  thick,  raven  hair  grew  thin  and  gray;  the  ivory  teeth 
fell  in ;  wrinkles  seemed  the  soft,  fair  face ;  the  glittering  dress,  the  spark- 
ling jewels,  shone  about  an  old  cadaverous  form.  Another  instant  and  it 
vanished ;  a  loathly  skeleton  remained  in  its  place.  A  moment  more  and 
even  this  had  disappeared  ;  only  the  garments  and  the  diamonds  lay  be- 
fore me. 

And  still  the  house  blazed  with  lights,  the  music  crashed,  the  voices  of 
the  singers  sounded  in  my  ears.  Was  I  wild  or  dreaming  ?  I  snatched 
the  glittering  heap  at  my  "side,  and  shook  it  madly — a  thick  dust  arose, 
blinding,  suffocating  me.     I  knew  no  more. 

Months  after,  when  I  was  able  ask  and  learn  again,  they  brought  me  a 
sheet  whereon  a  few  lines  were  written.  They  bore  the  date  of  that  last 
fatal  night. 
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"All  is  over;  the  end  is  at  hand.  I  must  be  brief,  for  the  time  is  short; 
you  have  suspected  many  things,  not  one  of  them  is  true. 

"I  was  born  in  the  reign  of  the  fifteenth  Louis,  and  received  from  the 
Count  St.  Germain,  who  loved  me,  the  flask  of  Elixir  of  Youth  whose  last 
drops  you  have  spilled,  and  with  them — my  life.  Fatal  gift !  but  for  it  I 
I  must  have  lived  happy,  and  die  beloved ;  yes  I  might  now  have  been  a 
blessed  saint  in  heaven  ! 

"You  think  I  was  happy  !  Ah  !  the  mistake  !  At  first  it  was  delight- 
ful to  retain  my  youth  while  all  around  me  faded,  but  too  soon  I  felt  the 
curse  of  one  removed  from  Nature's  law.  Suspicion  followed  me ;  I  w;  8 
obliged  to  pass  from  country  to  country;  I  had  no  relative,  friend,  protect- 
or; even  the  consolations  of  religion  were  denied  me.  If  I  knelt  in  the 
confessional,  I  could  own  but  half  my  sins ;  I  went  forth  with  a  heavier 
load  than  when  I  entered.  All  I  loved  had  long  mouldered  in  their  graves ; 
not  one  was  left  me.  I  bribed  some  to  personate  my  family ;  but  they 
soon  distrusted  me,  and  refused  to  remain  in  my  service.  Ah  !  how  alone 
I  was  ;  there  seemed  no  place  for  me  any  where  !  And  vile  men,  seeing 
me  so  friendless,  persecuted  me  with  their  base  homage.  You  have  known 
it;  you  have  heard  one  of  them  make  the  boast.  But  I  am  innocent.  It 
is  only  you,  cruel,  yet  too-beloved,  that  my  heart  has  beaten  for  in  all  these 
years.     Believe  me — believe  the  oath  of  the  dying. 

"Do  not  reproach  yourself  too  much ;  I  could  have  lived  but  a  little 
longer.  You  have  hastened  the  event  but  by  a  few  days.  Concentrated 
by  distillation,  a  single  drop  of  the  precious  Elixir  had  power  to  impart 
youth  and  vigor  for  hours  I  was  obliged  to  use  it  with  caution,  for  its  ex- 
hilaration, in  too  large  a  quantity,  resembled  that  of  wine.  Your  espion- 
age forced  me  sometimes " 

Here  the  MS.  broke  off  abruptly.  Only  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  was 
scrawled  the  single  word — "Adieu  ! 


LOST    HOPES 


Within  the  ruins  of  our  past 

Lost  hope's  we  then  might  know, 

Like  embers  'neath  the  ashes  cast, 
All  hidden  still  may  glow. 

And  if  perchance  they  are  concealed, 

Nor  life  on  earth  is  given, 
His  breath  can  make  their  light  revealed, 

To  glow  and  shine  in  heaven. 
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THE  WATER  CLOVER. 


THE  WATER  CLOVER. 


(Marsilea     Quadrifolia.') 

BY  DR.   A.   KELLOGG. 

"Inverted  in  the  tide, 
Stand  the  grey  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows  throw, 
And  the  fair  trees  look  oTer  side  by  side, 
And  see  themselves  below," 

And  are  we  not  human  souls  linked  with  all  objects,  above,  around,  be- 
neath ! — and  does  not  life  flow  down  from  the  Divine  Source,  in  order  even 
to  the  last-^-the  deadest  of  all  dead  forms  as  well  ? 

The  floating  plant  before  us,  abounds  in  the  lagoons  of  Marysville,  from 
whence  we  obtained  it  by  tbe  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Stone  of  that  city. — 
We  offer  tbe  sketch  of  this  Water  Trefoil  like  plant  as  one  well  suited  to 
culture  in  the  Aquarium. 

By  a  novel  process,  the  plant  is  made  its  own  engraver  ;  hence  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  accuracy  of  tbe  venation.  The  little  seed  sporules 
are  so  very  minute  as  not  to  appear  in  the  figure,  (we  regret  our  speci- 
mens were  slightly  imperfect  as  sbown  in  tbe  outline  of  a  single  leaf.) — 
Tbe  roots  creep  on  the  bottom  of  the  sballow  water  in  which  they  grow. 
The  plant  gives  name  to  a  family — the  Marsileacea.  We  omit  the  minut- 
er scientific  description  as  it  would  not  interest  the  general  reader. 

Besides  the  charming  elegance  of  our  water  plants,  they  may  also  serve 
to  teach  us  the  great  sanitary  laws  by  which  the  "fen-sucked  fogs"  from 
lagoons  ana  morasses  can  be  charmed  into  harmless  or  useful  forms  of 
beauty,  and  the  air  we  breathe  sweetened  with  the  balm  of  health. 

In  these  days  the  profoundest  secrets  of  science  and  nature  are  being 
brought  home  to  our  very  doors,  and  the  domestic  circle  made  a  school  for 
observations  in  natural  history,  both  to  us,  and  to  our  children.  Every 
Aquarium,  even  of  the  simplest  form,  is  a  never  failing  source  of  family 
interest,  creating  a  taste,  at  once  rational,  useful  and  refining,  a  demon- 
stration to  the  senses,  that  we  esteem  the  wonders  of  nature  worthy  of  re- 
gard. Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  as 
we  desire,  nor  to  contrast  it  with  the  many  trivial  toys  it  supplants. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  this,  is  a  plant  dedicated  by  Linneus 
to  Count  L.  F.  Marsigli  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Bologna. — 
This  plant  is  readily  increased,  by  a  division  of  its  creeping  roots. 


HAWTHORNE'S  FUNERAL. 


BY  PROFESSOR  LONGFELLOW. 


How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain  ! 
Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase  away 

The  omnipresent  pain. 

The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 

And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  serial  looms, 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

Across  the  meadows,  by  the  grey  old  manse, 

The  historic  river  flowed : 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance, 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 
The  faces  of  familiar  friends  seemed  strange  ; 

Their  voices  I  could  hear, 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to  change 

Their  meaning  to  the  ear. 

For  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not  there, 

The  one  low  voice  was  mute ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air, 

And  baffled  my  pursuit. 
Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse,  and  stream, 

Dimly  my  thought  defines ; 
I  only  see — a  dream  within  a  dream — 

The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 
I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone, 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast, 

The  voice  so  like  his  own. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 

The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen, 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 
Ah,  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clue  regain  ? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower, 

Unfinished  must  remain  ! 


THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER. 


BY   MRS.   ELIZABETH   WILLIAMS. 


A  Persian  city  quiet  and  hushed,  even  though  its  richly  furnished, 
bazaars  and  the  approach  of  numerous  caravans,  mark  it  as  a  great  busi- 
ness center,  a  house  where  the,  murmurs  of  the  fountain  seem  to  be  the 
most  living  sound  in  the  stillness,  a  woman  beautiful,  young  and  beloved? 
the  mother  of  a  son  who  learns  from  her  mild  wisdom  his  first  lessons  of 
simple  goodness.  A  father  kind  and  thoughtful,  a  peaceful  home, — the 
converse  of  intuitive  minds ;  such  were  the  influences  that  surrounded  the 
childhood  of  Zoroaster.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  susceptible  organ- 
ization of  that  fine  Mede  Persian  type  which  is  peculiarly  receptive  of  truth 
in  the  abstract,  as  the  Arabian  organization  is  peculiarly  receptive  of  num- 
bers, and  of  the  sciences  thereunto  belonging. 

It  is  necessary  that  at  times  individuals  should  arise  on  earth,  who  in- 
stead of  being  mere  copyists  of  thought,  should  become  its  germinal  cen- 
ters. Most  men  are  mere  copyists  of  the  thoughts  of  other,  sand  in  all  their 
lives  never  take  the  trouble  to  originate,  or  hardly  try  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Zoroaster  was  destined  to  be  a  thought  center,  and  we  shall  now 
try  to  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him 
at  his  entrance  into  life.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  600  years'  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  The  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets  had  ceased  in 
Israel.  The  sad  mournings  of  Jeremiah  over  the  captivity  of  his  people 
were  a  pleasant  sound  in  the  ears  of  that  proud  Mede  Persian  race  who 
had  triumphed  over  Jewish  obstinacy  and  valor,  and  led  the  Israelites 
captive  to  their  regal  city  of  Babylon. 

In  the  wide  domains  of  Iran  or  Persia,  at  that  time — some  adored  God 
as  the  great  first  cause,  and  the  stars  which  they  thought  represented  him, — 
some  worshipped  the  stars  alone,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  adored 
the  evil  or  undeveloped  spirits  called  Dews,  and  the  idol  that  represented 
them. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  class  of  men  called  Magicians,  mostly  of  the 
priestly  order,  who  professed  to  have  power  over  these  spirits,  and  to  work 
wonders  by  their  means.  These  priestly  magicians  being  very  desirous  of 
power  and  riches,  made  this  power  a  means  of  holding  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  bondage.     All  power  that  is  not  legitimate;  that  is,  which  does  not 
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emanate  directly  from  the  Divine,  partakes  more  or  less  of  thi3  quality  of 
hurtfulness.  There  may  be  greater  or  less  degrees  of  the  same  thing  and 
yet  it  may  all  partake  of  one  and  the  same  quality.  Now  the  Divine  pow- 
er has  never  yet  been  fully  recognized  here  on  earth,  therefore  the  whole 
present  state  of  society,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not  is  still  measurably 
under  the  same  influences  as  beset  Iran  or  Persia  at  the  time  of  Zoroaster. 

Whenever  we  come  to  recognize  the  Divine  as  supreme,  and  desire  above 
all  to  be  submitted  to  its  influence,  we  rise  into  the  state  of  freedom,  and 
can  contemplate  composedly  the  evil  powers  that  are  not  able  tc  harm  us. 
There  are  legends  which  state,  that  the  Prince  of  theMagicians  having  as- 
certained from  his  art,  that  the  child  Zoroaster  would  become  very  formid- 
able as  a  reformer  and  deliverer  of  his  people  from  their  bondage,  tried  twice 
to  kill  him.  The  first  time  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  in  disguise  into 
the  Harem,  but  as  he  was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  his  arm  became 
withered.  On  the  next  occasion,  tradition  states  that  the  priestly  crew 
prepared  a  pile  of  wood  thickly  strewn  with  rosin  and'  inflammable  gums 
without  the  walls  of  the  city ;  they  then  lured  the  child  away  from  his 
home,  and  after  having  cast  him  into  a  deep  mesmeric  sleep,  they  placed 
him  on  the  pile,  lighted  it,  and  then  hastened  to  inform  his  mother  of  the 
event,  in  a  spirit  of  hellish  triumph — she,  hardly  hoping  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect the  ashes  of  her  child,  arrived  on  the  spot  and  found  him  sleeping 
unharmed  and  the  fire  extinguished.  Various  means  it  was  said  were. tried 
to  frighten  or  to  win  him  over,  but  without  effect.  The  spirit  that  was  in 
Mm  was  stronger  than  that  which  was  against  him — so  he  lived,  prospered, 
continued  his  studies,  and  became  instructed  in  the  current  learning  of 
the  times. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  influences  which  controlled  him,  desiring  that 
be  should  liye  a  more  interior  life  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  a 
higher  degree  of  spiritual  developement,  impelled  him  to  seek  the  moun- 
tains and  the  desert,  that  great  school  and  college  of  prophets  and  seers, 
where  the  education  ot  Zoroaster  was  to  be  completed,  as  that  of  Moses 
had  been  completed  ages  before  in  the  deserts  of  Midian. 

At  this  time  whatever  light  and  science  the  world  possessed  existed  in- 
Asia,  in  the  country  of  Zoroaster  and  in  some  of  the  neighboring  States. 
Europe  was  a  pathless  desert,  wild  as  the  virgin  forests  of  America. — 
The  Persian  and  Mede  Persian  States  were  the  great  enemies  of  the  Jews; 
their  gods,  or  governing  spirit  influences,  continually  opposing  and  molest- 
ing the  people  of  Israel  and  lifting  up  their  heads  against  him  who  dwelt 
between  the  cherubims. 

Michal  the  great  spirit  Prince,  Daniel  says,  stood  up  and  contended  for 
the  children  of  his  people,  but  the  wave  of  Persian  conquest  swept  over 
Jerusalem  despoiling  and  destroying  it,  and  the  Jewish  nation  was  then 
experiencing  a  period  of  humiliation  and  suffering. 
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From  his  twentieth  to  his  fortieth  year,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
the  mountains,  and  the  desert,  were  to  be  the  home  and  school  of  the  Persian 
philosopher.  Removed  from  the  external  world  and  the  conventionalities 
of  society  his  soul  was  to  be  plunged  deeply  into  abstract  and  philosophic 
truth. 

His  mission  was  not  to  be  prophetic,  like  that  of  Moses  or  Elijah,  but 
philosophic,  conversant  with  principles,  with  ideas,  with  the  future  as  re- 
gards the  great  development  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  to  give  the  ■ 
first  ideas  of  what  should  result  in  the  great  scientific,  industrial,  and  prac- 
tical developments  of  the  nineteen  century  when  the  impetus  that  was 
given  ages  ago  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  is  leavening  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety preparatory  to  preparing  it  for  a  higher  and  better  condition. 

It  was  shown  to  Zoroaster  in  his  retirement  that  Ormudz  the  spirit  that 
creates  and  Ahrman  the  spirit  that  destroys,  both  depend  on  the  great 
first  cause  that  he  calls  Time  without  bounds,  or  the  eternal.  These  two 
forces  concurred  at  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  by  their  pulsation,  like 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, which  keep  life  from  stagnating,  have  continued 
to  develop  and  advance  the  world.  "We  could  no  more  do  without  the 
spirit  that  destroys  and  is  called  evil,  than  without  the  spirit  that  creates 
and  is  called  good.  Both  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  first  cause  and 
He  includes  and  controls  them  both. 

It  was  said  to  him,  "Teach  the  people  that  my  light  is  hidden  under  all 
that  shines.  When  you  turn  your  face  to  the  side  of  the  light  and  exe- 
cute my  orders,  you  will  make  Ahrman,  or  the  evil  power  flee ;  in  this 
earth  there  is  nothing  beyond  light."  Light  signifies  knowledge  or  wis- 
dom as  opposed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance, — as  the  zodiacal  light  com- 
mences with  a  faint  white  streak  on  the  horizon  or  the  most  ethereal  re- 
semblance of  a  rosy  cloud,  yet  by  degrees*increases  in  brightness,  so  does 
light  increase  and  brighten  in  the  illuminated  human  soul.  Light  is  the 
great  condition  of  life  and  vitality,  not  only  in  the  material  world,  but  also 
in  the  moral  world.  Shall  we  attempt  to  exclude  any  of  great  nature's  truths 
from  the  light  ?  From  that  moment  they  begin  to  be  pestiferous  and  to 
breed  a  poisonous  malaria.  Give  air  and  Heaven's  pure  light  to  the  mind 
and  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  We  need  nothing  to  stand  between  us  and 
Heaven's  pure  light — not  even  the  shadow  of  a  church,  or  the  yet  more 
miserable  shadow  of  ourselves,  our  own  littleness,  and  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceived opinions.  Happy  the  soul  who  is  pure  enough,  and  free  enough 
to  enjoy  this  open  air  religion.  If  there  is  any  damp  cellar  where  the 
rubbish  of  years  or  ages  has  been  accumulating,  free  it,  throw  it  open, — 
heave  out  the  corruption,  there  may  be  a  nauseous  smell,  but  presently  the 
•matter  will  be  adjusted  and  the  house  become  sweet,  habitable  and  whole- 
some. "My  light  is  hidden  under  all  that  shines,"  beautiful  truth  !  con- 
fined by  the  soul's  innermost  feelings.     It  is  not  the  glory  of  the  landscape, 
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nor  the  beauty  of  face  or  form  in  man  or  woman,  but  that  which  lies  back 
of  these  and  shines  through  them  to  us,  that  blesses  us.  The  soul  gilds 
itself  in  the  beautiful,  and  is  transfigured  by  its  rays,  and  so  becomes  beau- 
tiful itself. 

It  is  related,  that  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  spiritual  development  of 
Zoroaster,  he  ceased  to  associate  with  the  world  in  general,  and  cbose 
for  his  companions  those  only  whom  their  natural  or  acquired  dispositions 
made  fit  to  know  and  receive  the  truth, — and  this  same  feeling  of  the  need 
of  association  with  similarly  developed  minds  will  be  more  and  more  seen 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  being  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  any  other. — 
These  disciples,  or  associates  of  the  philosopher  were  called  Magi  or  Wise, 
men,  not  magicians.  At  a  cradle  of  an  infant  whose  life  was  sought  by  a 
powerful  King,  influenced  by  dark  prophecies,  were  found  stafely  men  with 
fragrant  and  costly  offerings  from  the  sunny  lands  lying  further  to  the 
east.  They  had  been  guided  by  prophecies  and  by  the  appearance  of  a 
star,  which  they  reverently  followed  until  it  rested  over  the  lowly  roof  that 
shielded  the  child  Christ.  These  men  were  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  fit 
messengers  for  the  gorgeous'  east  to  send  to  that  cradle,  where  the  child  lay 
who  in  his  life  and  teachings  should  combine  love  with  light,  the  magnet- 
ic warmth  of  love  that  should  touch  the  heart  of  the  world,  with  the  clear 
light  which  should  illuminate  its  brain. 

To  various   nations  and  various  climes  on  the  face   of  the  earth,    are 
assigned  different  careers,    different  influences,    and    different     guardian 
spirits.     Asia  with  its  fine  intuitive  sense,  the  mother  of  the  religions  of 
the  world,  is  the  brain  of  the  planet.     The  receptive  continent  of  Europe, 
whose  influence  pulsates  all  over  the  world,  sending  forth  streams  in  the 
shape  of  Australian  colonies,    Indian  Empires,  American   republics,  is  its 
fiery  and  central  heart.     This  great  nation  of  North  America ;  so  practical, 
so  executive,  girdling  the  earth  with  commerce,  traversing  every  sea  with  its 
swift  winged  messengers,  inventing  and  propelling  the  iron  hands  that  reap 
the  field,  and  the  finer  machines  whose  delicate  shuttles  accomplishing  swift 
tasks,  spare  many  a  mother,  long  watches  in  the  night  hours — all  this  Amer- 
ica  does — the  most  executive   nation  under  the    sun;  she  is   the   skilled 
hands  of  the  world.     From  the  east,  Europe  received  its  religions,  its  nu- 
merals, the  germs  of  many  of  its  arts.     The   secrets  of  brilliant  coloring 
came  to  Italy  from  the  east, — for  though  the  peculiar  religious  feeling  of 
the  orient,  forbids  the  representations  of  the  human  face  or  form  on  their 
houses  or  temples,  yet  they  almost  make  up  for  it,  by  the  exquisite  grace 
and   beauty  of  the  kind  of  decorative  painting,  that  is  called  Arabesque, 
from  Arabic  the  country  of  its  origin.     Flowers,  fruit,  animals,  of  all  sorts 
possible  and  impossible,  are  combined  in  the  graceful  frescoes  with  which 
they  adorn  their  houses  and  temples. 
Europe  so  to  speak,  made  the  acquaintance'  of  Asia  about  the  time  of  the 
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crusades,  which  were  wars  undertaken  to  wrest  from  the  Mahometan  on  pow- 
ers the  possession  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Things  are  so  strangely  mix- 
ed up  at  present  that  it  has  been  often  the  case,  and  is  even  to  this  day,  that 
the  first  real  acquaintance  of  nations  with  each  other  is  opened  by  a  series 
of  wars  or  hostile  conflicts.  In  this  way  Europe  and  America  have  had 
to  open  correspondence  with  China  and  Japan,  those  hermetically  sealed  up 
nations.  In  this  way,  will  the  two  now  opposed  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try, learn  to  understand  each  other  better ;  and  let  us  hope  and  pray  devout- 
ly, that  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood  may  be  drawn  more  closely  even 
than  they  were  before.  Members  of  the  same  family  often  get  separated 
and  almost  alienated,  from  pursuing  different  courses  and  having  different 
surroundings  ;  but  let  them  once  meet  and  reason  together,  and  old  feelings 
are  revived,  animosities  and  alienation  forgotten,  and  they  become  better 
friends  than  ever. 

Europe  was  in  quite  a  rude  state  when  she  came  to  make  war  with  Asia 
for  the  sake  of  Palestine.  She  had  few  of  the  elegancies  or  even  the 
comforts  of  life.  They  found  in  Asia,  learned  physicians  with  great  skill 
in  medical  science,  s  style  of  architecture  exquisitely  light  and  graceful, 
an  elegance  in  the  whole  style  and  manner  of  living,  peculiar  to  the  east, 
and  which  we  Europeans  and  Americans  with  our  fashions  and  convention- 
alities have  always  failed  to  rival.  They  returned  home  with  the  tastes 
and  traditions  of  those  climes.  The  natural  sciences  the  cultivation  of 
which  Zoroaster  had  so  much  insisted  on,  became  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion to  thoughtful  minds  in  Europe.  They  began  by  cultivating  astrono- 
my, for  the  sake  of  astrology,  and  chemistry,  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
the  means  of  transmuting  the  inferior  metals  into  gold. 

Yery  much  higher  aims  and  aspirations  than  these,  governed  Zoroaster 
during  the  time  of  that  long  retreat  into  the  wilderness  from  the  20th  to 
the  40th  year  of  his  age.  Freed  from  the  unpleasant  and  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  the  Magicians  who  were  the  office-seekers  and  political  aspirants, 
as  well  as  priests,  of  that  day,  his  mind  could  rise  freely  into  the 
realms  of  nature  and  causation.  The  pure  dry  air  of  the  deserts  and  of 
the  mountains  was  congenial  to  him.  He  could  at  once  be  individualized 
and  developed  into  service  to  the  world.  The  Magicians  laid  a  very  heavy 
yoke  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  They  were  church  and  state  com- 
bined, and  Zoroaster  who  was  the  great  reformer  as  well  as  philosopher  of 
his  time,  had  to  bear  the  combined  weight  of  opposition  and  rejection. — 
But  it  did  not  weigh  upon  him.  The  sweets  of  his  life,  the  unfolding  of 
new  scientific  and  religious  truths,  the  occasional  converse  and  commun- 
ion of  sunerior  intelligences,  the  serene  beauty  of  nature,  the  transparent 
o-lory  of  the  sky  under  which  he  lived,  making  the  rising  and  setting  of 
each  day  a  festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  all  this  more  than  compensa. 
ted  him  for  the  loss  of  power  and  station,  and  that  his  name  was  no  longer 
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remembered  nor    his  patronage  sought  in  his    native  town  of  Unni, — for 
he  belonged  no  longer  to  a  town  or  country,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

While  in  the  mountains,  finding  a  commodious  cave  well  sheltered,  har- 
monious in  its  shape,  the  floor  dry  and  covered  with  finely  grained  sand, 
he  consecrated  it  to  Methra,  by  which  name  he  designated  the  cause  of  all 
that  exists.  In  this  cave  he  essayed  to  represent  all  that  the  world  con- 
tains upon  a  small  scale,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  elements,  and  all 
elementary  combinations,  their  causes  and  principles.  The  elements  and 
climates  were  represented  by  symbols,  as  was  the  double  movement  of 
the  stars  and  the  planets.  There  were  also  other  and  profounder  mysteries 
shadowed  forth,  which  the  spiritualistic  science  of  the  present  day  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate,  and  which  had  reference  to  the  passage  of  souls 
from  the  earth  into  celestial  bodies.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrat- 
ed cave  worship  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  ramifications  extended  as 
far  as  Greece.  What  was  at  first  simply  adopted  for  convenience,  became 
consecrated  by  use  and  habit,  for  the  human  mind  is  very  apt  to  make 
trails  and  then  follow  them- — as  sheep  and  goats  make  their  trails  in  unfre- 
quented and  mountainous  places  and  then  always  keep  to  them.  Im- 
mense cavernous  structures  were  hewn  out  with  patient  toil  in  India, 
sculptured  with  a  vast  variety  of  symbolical  figures,  and  having  their  roofs 
supported  by  immense  pillars  of  solid  stone  curiously  and  elaborately  carv- 
ed. A  few  solitary  worshippers  are  now  seen  from  time  to  time  in  their 
deserted  courts,  but  it  is  evident  that  even  the  comprehension  of  the  pur- 
poses for  what  they  were  created,  with  such  a  great  expenditure  of  skill 
and  labor,  has  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people  now  inhabiting 
these  countries. 

Some  ideas  to  which  we  might  attribute  a  more  modern  origin,  were  dis- 
cussed and  praetised  by  Zoroaster.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnetic  cure  and  the  water  cure.  Zoroaster  says,  "the  most  perfect  cures 
are  those  which  are  operated  through  the  Divine  word"  that  is  by  the 
"P  otency  of  a  divine  power  received  into  the  interior  of  the  being,  and 
from  thence  operating  outwards,  in  renewed  manifestations  of  life  and 
health.  This  indeed  is  a  most  blessed  and  most  remarkable  fact,  over- 
looked or  misunderstood  through  ages  of  cold  materialism  and  superstition', 
and  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  in  all  its  consoling  and  resplendent 
beauty.  Through  the  divine  word  and  in  harmony  with  the  divine  laws, 
are  cures  effected  to  day,  as  much  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or 
of  Jesus.  The  same  great  eternal  laws  and  principles,  are  in  operation  now 
as  they  were  then,  as  we  are  lighted  by  the  same  moon  that  shon?  on 
Zoroaster  and  on  Christ  as  they  went  through  their  mortal  pilgrimage 
here  below,  and  are  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  that  lighted  and  cheered  the 
hilltops  and  valleys  of  Judea  and  Persia.  California  to-day  is  no  less  ac- 
knowledged and  cherished  by  God,  than  was  Judea  then,  and  we  each  of 
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us  in  our  little  transitory  day,  are  as  near  and  as  dear  to  the  divine  soul  o 
all,  as  were  the  saints  and  reformers  of  former  times  ;  and  he  is  as  ready  t° 
bestow  every  good  and  perfect  gift  upon  us,  as  he  was  then,  if  our  own  con- 
ditions are  suitable  for  receiving  it.  This  great  gift  of  healing  is  no  mir- 
acle strictly  speaking,  the  divine  flowed  through  Jesus  in  his  manipulations 
of  the  sick,  curing,  cleansing,  and  healing  them,  according  to  certain  fixed 
laws.  This  curative  power  has  its  source  or  fountain  in  the  highest,  and 
is  manifested  according  to  laws  which  are  absolute  and  invariable. 

The  most  perfect  cures  are  those  which  are  operated  in  this  manner,  be- 
cause it  is  an  influx  of  the  very  principle  of  life  and  health,  and  not  only 
radically  overcomes  and  expels  the  disease  whether  of  body  or  mind,  but 
renews  the  tone  of  the  system  and  increases  its  strength.  This  is  one 
beautiful  result  of  a  true  spiritual  philosophy,  whether  in  old  times,  or  in 
those  of  a  more  modern  date.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
the  great  results  we  see,  whether  as  regards  medical  science  or  any  of  the 
other  sciences,  turn  upon  very  simple  principles. 

Our  Persian  philosopher  indicates  the  magnetic  cure — he  also  greatly 
praises  the  virtues  of  water  as  a  curative  agent.  In  his  religious  books 
he  enjoins  very  frequent  ablutions  as  a  religious  duty. 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  back  the  long  line  of  ages,  and  see  that  clear  and 
beautiful  spirit  receiving  light  and  truth  from  the  same  source  that  sup- 
plies our  ever  recurring  needs.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  since 
he  lived,  and  yet  in  many  things  we  are  just  about  approximating  to  the 
same  stand  point.  "We  ought  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  to  have  got  a  little 
further,  but  events  and  ideas  march  faster  now  than  they  ever  did  before 
and  we  shall  probably  make  considerable  headway  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
Tne  science  of  healing  is  already  better  understood  and  freed  from  much 
of  the  old  astrological  quackery,  and  I  believe  that  the  sublime  and  simple 
idea  of  Zoroaster  of  reaching  the  ailments  of  the  body  through  the  restor- 
ation of  the  equilibrium  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  will  be  better  understood  and 
practised  in  the  future,  and  will  join  in  a  much  needed  union,  the  offices 
and  functions  of  the  Priest  and  Physician — for  we  live  not  by  bread  alone, 
neither  are  we  healed  alone  by  medicine. 

Our  Persian  wss  a  great  practical  philosopher  too.  He  advocated  it  as 
a  sacred  obligation,  that  all  should  do  something,  whatever  their  hands  find 
to  do,  to  chase  away  poverty  and  want,  and  to  bring  in  peace  and  plenty 
to  the  world.  There  was  a  sublime  truth  in  this  and  he  places  it  as  a  sol- 
emn religious  obligation  for  in  laboring  we  do  indeed  pray — we  become 
better  ourselves  and  help  others  to  become  better  by  doing  any  useful  work, 
whether  it  be  building  a  house,  or  raising  fruit,  or  flowers,  or  educating 
children,  or  assisting  others  in  any  way  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit  — 
He  says  "he  who  gives  food  destroys  the  evil  spirit.  How  little  soever  he 
gives  he  will  weaken  or  frighten  the  evil  influence  of  that  place,  the  enor- 
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mous  strength  of  the  evil  spirit  will  be  broken  by  grain  being  in  abun- 
dance." 

"What  can  be  a  wojse  evil  spirit  here  in  the  world  than  grim  poverty  and 
the  want  or  the  fear  of  the  want  ef  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the 
evil  spirit  our  Zoroaster  speaks  of  in  his  figurative  eastern  manner,  and  it 
is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  Poverty  want  and  ignorance  are  the 
evil  forces  against  which  mankind  have  to  contend,  and  may  God  hasten  the 
time  when  they  shall  fight  with  these,  instead  of  fighting  with  each  other. 
Labor  which  gives  abundance,  and  science  which  directs  that  labor,  are 
gradually  breaking  the  strength  of  oppressive  material  influences — as  ma- 
terial wants  are  more  generously  supplied,  the  strength  of  undeveloped  ma- 
terial influences  will  be  broken  and  the  mind  have  time  and  room  to  ex- 

nd — so  the  strength  of  the  evil  influence  will  really  be  broken  by  grain 

ng  in  abundance. 

There  was  one  very  great  peculiarity  of  the  religious  system  revealed 
through  Zoroaster  (for  all  religion  is  a  revelation)  and  that  was  that  it 
taught  neither  fasts  nor  sacrifices.  Now  all  the  other  religions  taught  that 
it  was  necessary  to  offer  up  to  God  rams,  bulls  or  goats  or  even  human 
beings — some  kind  of  an  offering  was  indispensable. 

The  Persian,  strong  in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul,  in  an  age  of  idolatry 
and  superstition  says  "If  they  eat  nothing  they  are  without  force,  they 
are  not  able  to  do  good  works." 

To  the  soul  of  the  prophet  in  his  long  retreat  of  20  years,  how  clear 
and  beautiful  nature  became,  how  near  God  was.  He  was  as  near  to  him 
as  his  own  soul,  and  was  incorporated  with  him  in  a  blissful  and  indissoluble 
union. 

Christ  never  praised  fasting,  nor  did  he  inculcate  sacrifices — No !  he 
passed  beyond  the  necessity  of  either.  Drawn  from  the  deepest  fountains 
of  universal  life  there  was  no  space,  or  room  in  his  teachings,  but  for  that 
which  was  thoroughly  genuine.  It  was  the  truth  nearest  God's  heart,  and 
natures  heart  and  to  will  stand  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  and  longer. — 
For  "the  cloud  capped  towers  the  gorgious  palaces  "may  vanish  like  the 
fabric  of  a  dream"  but  that  which  appertains  to  the  perfection  of  our  inner 
spiritual  nature,  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  as  the  long  cycles  revolve, 
which  shall  find  us  in  what  other  spheres  we  know  not  yet,  but  can  trust 
and  hope  as  to  what  they  will  bring  us. 

Shall  we  pursue  a  little  farther  the  personal  history  of  our  philosopher  ? 
Besides  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  wrote  bis  Qendavesta,  dur- 
ing the  20  years  he  lived  in  solitude.  This  is  partly  a  manual  of  devotion 
and  contains  many  tiresome  repetitions  and  minute  directions  as  well  as 
some  sublime  truths.  He  lacked  the  beautiful  simplicity,  which  made  the 
life  of  Christ  and  all  he  said  and  did  like  a  flower  of  rarest  and  powerful 
fragrance,  blossoming  for  awhile  on  earth  and  now  still  blooming  in  heaven 
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whence  its  gales  of  perfume  are  wafted  to  us  as  we  sojourn  here  below, 
and  make  us  think  of  those  gardens  above,  where  we  may  be  permitted  to 
walk  some  day. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  commenced  a  new  era  in  our  prophet's  life.  He  ap- 
pears at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  character  of  a  physician 
working  remarkable  cures.  By  his  scientific  knowledge  and  his  skill 
in  medicine  he  obtained  great  power  over  the  king,  who  became  his  firm 
friend.  The  Magicians  his  old  enemies,  were  not  however  willing  to  see 
him  occupy  this  place  of  power  and  favor.  They  intrigued  so  successfully 
that  they  got  him  put  in  a  close  and  noisome  prison.  But  the  influences 
that  were  with  him  were  stronger  than  those  which  opposed  him — lor  he 
was  delivered  like  Daniel  out  of  the  lions  den  and  his  persecutors  came  to 
grief.  It  appears  that  after  this  he  led  a  life  of  ease  and  prosperity,  but 
he  became  somewhat  narrow  and  contracted  in  his  views.  He  settled  down 
intoafinality  after  the  manner  of  ether  religious  leaders — after  me  nothing 
— only  those  whom  he  called  the  servants  of  Ormudz  the  principle  of  good 
could  be  included  within  the  pale  of  his  sympathies.  The  rest  of  man- 
kind he  thought  were  hopelessly  gone  astray,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Dews,  or  e.vil  spirits. 

This  spirit  of  narrowness  and  bitterness,  has  not  ceased  to  have  its  repre- 
sentatives and  adherents,  in  all  purely  intellectual  religions.  The  moment 
we  enter  into,  the  spiritual  and  celestial  comprehension  of  our  relations  with 
the  great  All,  and  become  aware  of  our  true  position,  we  cease  to  have  eith- 
er bitterness  towards  others  for  differing  from  us,  or  any  wish  to  censure 
them  for  doing  so. 

The  strongest  thing  in  the  world  is  Love,  it  will  break  through  more 
obstacles,  and  achieve  more  triumphs  than  anything  else.  Long  years  ago, 
a  dolefal,  fierce,  and  miserable  being,  endowed  with  super-human  strength, 
sat  crouching  among  tombs.  The  strongest  chains  could  not  fetter  him 
so  he  remained  at  large,  the  victim  and  agent  of  the  wretched  spirits  whose 
tool  he  was.  Our  philosopher  it  is  probable  would  have  passed  him  by  as 
something  without  his  scope  and  beyond  his  reach.  But  the  young  proph- 
et of  Gralilee,  the  most  inspired  and  loving  man  who  ever  lived,  freed  and 
delivered  him. 

Zoroastor,  enjoined  upon  his  followers  the  duty  of  reading  the  sacred 
books,  which  he  alleged  had  been  given  him  from  Ormudz,  or  the  spirit  of 
good;  he  also  inculcated  respect  for  the  elements,  particularly  for  fire. 

After  passing  about  ten  years  with  his  friend  and  disciple  King  G-ustasp, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  regal  city  of  Babylon,  the  resort  of  the  most 
advanced  minds  of  the  time. 

There  was  .something  left  there  of  the  influence  of  Jewish  feel- 
ings, and  of  belief  in  one  God  as  opposed  to  the  multitudinous  deities  of  the 
nations.     Not  many  years  before,  thej^eer  Daniel  had  filled  an  elevated  post 
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in  the  counsels  of  the  king.  The  melody  of  the  Jewish  hymns  and  poe- 
try had  touched  the  hearts  of  their  masters,  and  those  melodious  Psalms 
unequalled  and  unique,  are  ours  to-day,  while  not  a  verse  of  the  proud 
sensual  music  of  Babylon  has  come  to  us.  A  sure  proof  that  that  only 
can  last  and  endure  which  is  of  the  spirit  spiritual — while  that  which  is  of 
the  earth  earthly  is  carried  off  as  the  winds  carry  off  the  sands  of  the  desert 
and  its  place  is  no  more  seen. 

Zoroaster  became  a  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  in  Babylon,  where 
he  gave  lessons  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  is  he  was 
familiarly  surrounded  by  those  who  desired  to  inform  themselves  of  wis- 
dom by  the  converse  of  the  master, — not  like  the  professors  of  our  day  who 
only  give  lessons  at  stated  times,  these  old  philosophers  taught  at  all  hours, 
— at  meal  times,  in. their  daily  walks,  in  the  markets  and  places  of  public 
resort,  and  were  surrounded  by  those  who  were  drawn  to  them  either  as 
professed  disciples  who  paid  a  stated  price  for  their  instructions  or  as  casual 
listeners.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  spread  to  India  and  to  Greece.  The 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  which  dimly  veiled  the  truth  of  the 
procession  of  li^es  and  the  changes  we  undergo  in  leaving  these  material 
bodies  and  passing  through  the  varied  stages  of  spiritual  existence,  was 
brought  to  Greece  from  Asia  by  Pythagoras.  The  great  and  true  idea  of 
these  changes,  these  passages  of  the  soul  from  one  condition  to  another, 
was  recognized  and  taught  by  symbols,  but  was  not  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  thought  that  it  was  meant  that  the  soul 
transmigrated  or  passed  from  one  material  body  to  another,  whereas  the 
true  idea  only  signified  the  changes  of  its  spiritual  existence,  or  that  which 
it  has  after  it  leaves  the  body. 

Zoroaster  insisted  greatly  on  the  knowledge  of  causes,  principles,  and 
sciences.  He  taught  astronomy,  agriculture,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
sought  to  bring  back  the  world  to  fact  and  experiment,  instead  of  the  vain 
theories  of  the  Magicians.  When  he  was  more  than  70  years  old,  he  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  King  Gustasp.  He  re- 
mained on  earth  a  few  years  longer,  and  finally  died  under  the  shelter  of 
his  friend's  roof,  at  the  age  of  77.  It  was  a  very  complete  life.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  be  desired  or  expected,  all  transpired  with  a 
sort  of  natural  order.  There  is  nothing  to  regret  or  sympathize  with  very 
warmly,  from  first  to  last.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  science  and  a  philoso- 
pher, not  of  a  saint,  or  a  martyr.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  a  great 
and  a  good  man.  But  the  world  did  not  look  after  his  receding  footsteps 
as  the  starry  spaces  opened  before  him,  with  the  yearning  and  longing 
with  which  it  watched  the  receding  footsteps  of  Christ,  as  they  grew  dim  in 
the  excess  of  light  which  hid  his  spiritual  form  from  the  rapt  gaze  of  his 
disciples.  Neither  does  the  heart  of  the  world  wait  earnestly  for  his  re- 
turn, as  it  does  to-day  in  some  unspeakable  manner  for  that  of  the  immor- 
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tal  Nazarene.  Nevertheless  we  are  under  profound  obligations  to  him  at 
this  day,  for  no  true  soul  has  ever  lived  who  essayed  to  cast  the  burden  of 
materiality  and  undeveloped  conditions  from  it,  and  rise  into  higher  and 
truer  life, — but  was  felt  and  appreciated,  somewhere  and  somehow. 

To-day  Iran  the  country  of  Zoroaster  is  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  on  far 
western  lands  science  and  civilization  have  shone — their  course  has  already 
spanned  the  farthest  west.  We  cannot  go  any  further  in  that  direction. — 
Hereon  this  golden  Pacific  coast  we  salute  the  east — the  land  that  lies 
opposite  us  is  the  Orient.  So  the  world  is  truly  girdled,  is  truly  spanned. 
Never  before,  have  science  and  civilization  so  completely  encircled  the  earth. 

Disturbed  elements  seem  working  everywhere,  like  the  sobs  of  a  volcano 
previous  to  its  final  outbursts.  Still  whatever  may  happen,  we  know  that 
no  truth,  or  unfoldment,  or  excellence,  that  the  world  or  an  individual  has 
attained  unto  will  ever,  or  can  ever  be  lost. 
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BY   PASCAL   LOOMIS. 


The  old  maids  wagged  their  knowing  heads 
And  rudely  said,  "she's  most  too  gay ;" 

The  young  girls  thought  her,  '-'very  plain," 
My  choice  "I  would  repent  some  day." 

Her  hair,  and  eyes,  her  form  and  size. 
Her  gait,  and  mind  they'd  criticise; 

And  "what  on  earth"  I  saw  to  like, 
Did  fill  them  all  with  great  surprise. 

I'll  tell  you  friends,  if  you  would  know 
The  merry  prank  that  Cupid  played — 

He  lead  me  to  a  faithful  heart, 
A  gem  owned  by  a  virtuous  maid 

For  oft  now  days,  he  lends  his  bow 
To  pride  and  wealth,  the  lazy  elf, 

But  in  my  case,  1  know  full  well 
The  arrow  he  did  shoot  himself. 

Through  ups  and  downs,  in  weal  or  woe, 
Whate'er  her  human  faults  may  be, 

She  has  the  art  of  making  home 
The  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  to  me. 


IN  THE  QUARRY  AND  THE  MINE. 


BY  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M.    A. 


Except  to  those — who,  however,  are  numbered  by  millions — buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  streets  of  large  towns,  there  are  few 
who  have  not  access  to  some  kind  of  quarry.  Even  the  townsman,  how- 
ever, can  generally  find  within  moderate  distance  a  good  bare  face  of  rail- 
way-cutting, if  he  cannot  reach  a  spot  where  stone  is  being  removed  for 
building  purposes  or  road-making.  To  the  young  geologist  every  quarry, 
of  whatever  material,  is  full  of  instruction  of  many  kinds. 

All  kinds  of  stone  are  quarried.  From  the  hardest  and  toughest  granite 
or  from  the  tough  or  soft  sandstones  and  grits,  to  the  merest  sand  in  a  pit, 
— from  fine  white  statuary  marble,  through  all  varieties  of  limestone,  to 
chalk, — from  magnificent  sheets  of  slate  to  poor  shale,  there  are  places  to 
be  found  where  it  is  worth  while  to  pare  away  the  vegetable  soil  and  sub- 
soil, to  cut  the  hard  rock  into  a  series  of  steps  such  as  giants  might  climb, 
to  split  away  the  stone  with  blasts  of  gunpowder,  to  pile  the  waste  stone 
or  let-it  fall  down  some  steep  slope  to  the  sea,  and  thus  to  exhibit  the  skel- 
eton of  the  earth  for  convenient  observation  and  experiment. 

Very  large  and  magnificent  are  some  of  these  illustrations  of  Nature,  and 
often  the  contents  of  such  large  quarries  are  of  absorbing  interest.  Oth- 
ers are  much  smaller,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole  interest  is  concentrated 
in  the  present  works,  the  surface  soon  becoming  weathered  by  the  action 
of  damp  air,  rain,  and  frost. 

The  points  of  chief  interest   in  quarries  are  these.     They  show  us  the 
mineral  crust  of  the  earth,    sands  converted  into  sandstones,  muds  into  . 
lime  stone  or  slate,  materials  of  which  we  know  very  little,  into  granite. 

They  show  us  the  peculiar  changes  in  position  by  which  these  materials 
once  at  the  bottom  of  deep  water,  have  been  placed  in  the  order  we  now 
find  them;  or,  in  other  words,  they  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  forces  that 
have  lifted  the  earth's  crust.  They  show  us  very  often,  in  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct manner,  that  the  original  accumulation,  now  stone,  was  a  succession 
of  shelly  beds,  or  an  alternation  of  shelly  and  impalpable  mud,  or  aheap  of 
sand  followed  by  mud  with  shells.  They  tell  us  whether  the  original  ma- 
terial was  deposited  in  water,  and  whether  the  water  was  deep  or  shallow. 
They  enable  us  to  measure,  in  a  rough  and  approximate  way,  the  relative 
time  required  for  the  original  deposit.     They  inform  us  of  the  changes  that 
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have  taken  place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
since  the  present  hard  rock  was  deposited  as  soft  mud. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  will  only  consider  a  few  of  these  numerous 
and  valuable  sources  of  information.  It  is  in  quarries  that  he  can  most  ea- 
sily learn  bow  the  stones  in  tbe  book  are  built  into  their  places;  how  they 
have  passed  from  one  state  to  another,  how  they  are  connected  with  remains 
indicating  life;  how  in  undergoing  one  kind  of  change — hardening  to  become 
stone — they  have  undergone  another, — splitting  up  by  tbe  general  contrac 
tion  of  the  mass;  how  in  some  cases  the  auimal  or  vegetable  has  been  embalm- 
ed in  a  perfect  state,  while  in  others  we  find  only  its  broken  shell,  a  few 
fragments  of  bone,  the  impression  of  a  leaf,  or  tbe  impress  where  an  organ- 
ic substance  has  once  lain. 

In  all  these  respects  quarries  are  so  varied  that  no  two  teach  precisely 
the  same  lesson.  Each  has  its  own  special  fact,  and  each  material  has  be- 
haved so  differently,  under  apparently  similar  circumstances,  that  no  mon- 
otony need  be  feared.  "We  may  consider  quarries  as  either  of  granite,  ba- 
salt, slate,  sandstone,  or  limestone.  Chalk,  although  so  soft,  is  a  variety  of 
limestone,  and  tells  the  same  tale.     Marble  is  a  hard  variety. 

In  granite  quarries  there  is  always  much  grandeur  of  effect.  The  rock 
itself  is  so  hard  and  tough  and  heavy,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  natural 
lines  of  cracks  with  which  it  abounds,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
quarry  it  at  all.  These  lines  are  wonderfully  systematic,  and  they  break 
up  the  rock  into  masses  ef  similar  shape,  large  or  small,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Much  of  the  value  of  granite  depends  on  these  joints,  as  they 
either  assist  or  prevent  the  obtaining  of  large  slabs  or  blocks.  The  great 
quarries  at  Peterhead,  near  Aberdeen,  the  Cheesewring  Quarries  in  Corn- 
wall, and  some  others  in  the  British  Islands,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this 
The  granite  in  a  quarry  is  not  all  favorable  for  working.  There  will  be  por- 
tions, called  veins,  exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  by  their  side  will  be  other 
veins  equally  rotten  aud  poor.  The  grain  will  be  different,  tbe  arrangement 
of  the  particles  of  the  stone  will  vary,  and  a  thousand  little  local  peculiari- 
■  ties  will  exist.  It  is  these  that  are  so  instructive.  I3y  the  study  of  these 
the  history  of  granite  will  have  to  be  learned  ;  and  the  direction,  number, 
and  magnitude  of  the  different  veins  will  be  found  to  lead  to  curious  gen- 
eralizations. It  is  thus  that  the  structure  is  discovered,  and  the  varieties 
of  structure  are  so  great  that  no  two  quarries  are  exactly  alike. 

It  often  happens  that  a  very  wide  district  will  be  governed  by  similar 
laws  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  joints  and  systems  of 
crevices.  There  will  be  an  apparent  system  in  all  the  sides  and  backs  of 
the  rock,  a  fact  which  (naturally  enough)  is  known  practically  to  every 
good  quarryman.  But  these  systematic  joints,  which  by  the  quarryman 
are  only  thought  of  as  assisting  him  in  his  work  of  destruction,  are  reco?- 
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nized  and  theorized  upon  by  the  geologist  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
granite  itself. 

But  no  granite  is  without  veins  of  another  kind  of  rock  penetrating  its 
mass.  These,  indeed,  are  sometimes  so  large  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  in- 
timately mixed  up  with  the  rock,  but  at  other  times  are  so  small  as  to  re- 
semble mere  threads.  Narrow  strings  of  quartz  and  broader  stripes  of  por- 
phyry, rotten  films  of  granite  and  oval  blisters,  as  well  as  other  surer  indi- 
cations of  great  change,  and  that  of  a  chemical  nature,  abound.  A  rough 
and  doubtful  appearance  of  existing  in  layers  or  strata  is  not  unusual,  but 
the  vein-structure  chiefly  prevails.  If  at  the  sea-side,  the  waves  will  have 
helped  to  render  this  very  clear.  Sometimes  the  vein,  sometimes  the  rock 
is  the  hardest;  and  whichever  may  be  so  is  sure  to  be  found  jutting  out, 
while  the  softer  portions  are  worn  and  eaten  away  into  the  caverns  and  re- 
cesses. 

Granite  generally  improves  in  quality  on  being  followed  to  some  depth 
below  the  surface.  It  has  not  escaped  the  effect  of  weathering,  and  the 
stone  is  often  split  into  fragments  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  where  it  has 
long  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  altogether  rotten  close 
to  the  surface,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixed  mass  of  rounded  fragments  and 
fine  sand.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  always  something 'to  show  to  the 
experienced  eye  the  real  nature  of  the. case. 

If  the  chief  mechanical  lesson  that  can  be  learnt  in  a  granite  quarry  is 
the  curious  tendencies  to  split  only  in  certain  directions  and  break  up  into 
regular  solids,  sometimes  roughly  bedded,  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen, 
and  even  greater  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted,  if  we  would  understand 
the  structure  of  slate.  Here  the  whole  rock  presents  material  for  study 
In  a  large  quarry  there  will  be  only  certain  portions  that  contain  the  best 
slate,  and  many  times  more  of  the  material  quarried  is  thrown  away  than 
can  be  sent  away  for  sale.  But  all  is  characterized  by  the  same  peculiarity 
of  splitting,  carried  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable.  Throughout  not 
only  the  whole  of  a  quarry,  but  often  in  a  large  district  scores  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  is  seen  everywhere  a  general  tendency  of  all  the  rock  to 
split  in  one  direction.  That  this  is  not  the. direction  in  which  the  beds  were 
thrown  down  from  water  is  often  quite  clear,  from  the  position  of  shells 
found  lying  in  natural  order,  and  indicating  a  very  diferent  arrangement. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  the  cleavage,  as  the  former  tendency  is  called, 
— being  that  according  to  which  the  mass  can  be  cleaved  or  slit  up  into 
thin  plates,  adapted  for  roofing  and  other  purposes,  — and  the  bedding,  as 
the  latter  arrangement  indicates,  there  is  also,  as  in  granite,  a  splitting  of 
another  kind,  by  joints  or  "backs,"  often  helping  the  quarryman,  and  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  direction  in  which  his  blast  will  be  most  efficacious. 
These  joints,  too,  are  in  sets  parallel  to  each  other  and  making  definite 
angles,  so  that  we  have  in  the  slate  quarry  all.  there  is  in  the  granite  quarryr 
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and  another  and  more  peifect  system  of  splitting  in  addition  to  that.  Oc- 
casional wide  fissures  in  the  rock,  filled  up  with  a  different  material,  clear- 
ly show  that  all  this  has  not  heen  accomplished  without  great  exertion  of 
force,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  afterwards.  It  is  clear 
that  slate  quarries,  even  in  the  simple  matter  of  the  rock,  are  likely  to  afford 
much  instruction. 

Limestone  quarries  are  more  varied  than  those  of  granite  or  slate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rock  is  sometimes  marble,  when  the  original  accumula- 
tion by  beds  or  strata  is  lost;  while,  most  frequently,  the  bedding  is  an  es- 
sential and  characteristic  feature,  replacing  alter  a  clumsy  and  imperfect 
fashion,  the  cleavage  of  slates.  The  joints  remain' — the  mass  is  split  into 
many  masses,  small  near  the  surface,  and  gradually  more  brittle,  massive, 
and  compact  as  we  go  deeper.  But,  again,  there  are  differences  in  this  re- 
spect. Some  of  the  limestones  are  carbonates  of  lime;  some  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia ;  some  are  quite  crystalline,  some  half  crystalline,  some 
not  crystalline  at  all.  Almost  all  are  cracked  and  broken  near  the  surface ; 
but,  while  some  are  pierced  through  and  through  by  crevices  and  caverns, 
others  seem  to  have  very  little  of  this  porous  constitution.  The  joints  in 
limestones  are  veTy  numerous  and  often  extremely  systematic,  being  in  sets 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  making  a  uniform  angle  over  very  wide  areas 
The  hard  and  most  compact  and  brittle  limestones,  approaching  marbles,  are 
sometimes  not  at  all  bedded,  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  structure  is  obliterated. 
The  softer  and  less  altered  rocks  abound  generally  in  fossils,  and  split 
easily  in  the  natural  beds, — some  of  these  serving  as  good  stone,  others 
very  poor,  and  others  powdery  and  bad.  In  all  these  cases  the  crevices  are 
still  systematic. 

Sandstones  are  very  generally  bedded,  but  the  beds  are  often  thick,  and 
only  separated  one  from  another  by  thin  films  of  iron,  sand,  or  dirt.  The 
harder  kinds  of  sand-rock  are  always  jointed,  and  the  rock  breaks  according 
to  this  structure.  The  bedding  is  often  marked  by  indications  of  animals  or 
or  vegetables,  but  these  are  sometimes  mere  impressions  made  by  stems  of 
sea-weed  drifted  upon  the  sand,  or  the  trails  of  animals  that  have  passed 
over  the  mud  while  the  rock  was  being  formed. 

Quarries  in  basalt  are  often  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  for  they 
exhibit  a  curious  columnar  appearance,  the  result  of  the  somewhat  rapid 
cooling,  under  paculiar  circumstances,  of  the  lava  of  which  the  rock  consists. 
That  melted  rock  does  cool  in  these  forms  is  well  known  by  actual  exper- 
iment, and  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  change. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  quarry  phenomena  in  existence  are  derived 
from  huge  masses  of  this  kind  of  material,  black  and  frowning,  but  of  mar- 
vellous and  systematic  regularity;  the  masses  breaking  up  very  readily  into 
short  six-sided  columns,  well  adapted  for  certain  purposes  of  construction. 
On  the   banks  of  the    Rhine  there  are  many  fine  instances  of  the  kind 
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and  other  places,  where  there  have  been  volcanoes  in  former  times,  are  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced. 

But  there  is  absolutely  no  resemblance  between  their  appearances  and 
those  of  rock  deposited  from  water.  They  clearly  show  their  origin,  and 
this  is  in  all  details  of  structure  as  well  as  in  general  aspect.  At  a  distance, 
indeed,  there  is  a  marked  flatness  where  such  material  is  spread  over  the 
earth  on  a  large  scale;  for  all  is  rock  once  fluid  from  heat,  and  otten  it  has 
been  poured  forth  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  beneath  a  great  pressure  of  water. 

Quarries,  then,  each  one  in  its  own  way.  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  rocks  after  they  have  been  placed,  and  when  they  are  so  far 
altered  as  is  involved  in  their  being  now  near  the  surface  : — altered  by  those 
slow  processes  that  go  on  out  of  sight,  and  deep  in  the  earth,  or  under  the 
waves, — altered  by  being  lifted  up;  and  thus  exposed  to  enormous  squeezing, 
— altered,  lastly,  by  exposure  to  rain  and  sun,  cold  and  heat,  precisely  in 
the  way  in  which  these  causes  of  change  are  most  efficacious. 

To  obtain  good  stone,  many  methods  are  resorted  to,  besides  merely  par- 
ing away  the  surface,  and  working  the  hill-side  or  cliff  into  convenient  steps 
Near  the  city  of  Caen,  whence  comes  stone  that  has  been  used  for  the  last 
thousand  years  in  the  construction  of  buildings  both  in  France  and  England, 
a  very  beautiful  cream-colored  limestone  is  obtained  by  long  tunnels,  run 
into  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  low  cliff  by  a  river.  The  stone  thus  reached 
has  not  been  exposed  to  weathering,  and  is  much  finer  and  less  injured  than 
from  parts  of  the  same  bed  near  the  surface.  Since,  also,  particular  beds 
are  more  valuable  than  others,  these  must  be  followed  out  of  sight,  since  the 
mass  above  them  could  never  be  removed.  Thus  the  fact  of  the  beds  or 
strata  that  come  out  to  the  surface  at  one  place  being  continued  out  of  sight 
in  another,  is  shown  by  actual  experiment.  In  thus  working  it  is  often 
necessary,  for  tse  sake  of  air,  to  sink  a  deep  hole  or  shaft,  to  meet  this  gal- 
lery run  in  for  the  stone,  and  thus  we  have  the  first  illustration  of  mining 
operations  as  distinct  from  quarrying.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  mining  is  only 
quarrying  under  grouud  out  of  sight  of  day;  and  when  the  object  of  min- 
ing is  to  get  coal,  this  is  really  all  that  is  needed  mechanically. 

Mines'  however,  generally  lay  bare  other  peculiarities  of  structure,  and 
even  of  composition,  of  rocks  than  those  seen  in  ordinary  quarries.  In  the 
first  place,  mines,  when  not  for  ccal,  are  generally  in  districts  where  the 
many  open  spaces  in  rocks  are  now  filled  up,  partly  or  altogether,  with  for- 
eign minerals.  Mining  is  carried  on  for  ores, — or  those  stones  from  which 
metal  is  obtained;  and  most  of  them  actually  occupy  the  crevices  formed 
long  ago  in  such  rocks,  as  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  or  limestone.  Such 
crevices  are  then  called  veins. 

We  have  seen  how  systematic  the  cracks  in  these  rocks  are,  and  now,  in 
reference  to  mining,  this  correspondence  in  direction  of  the  chief  systems 
will  be  found  to  extend  far  and  characterize  large  districts.     If  we*  take 
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Cornwall,  our  own  great  mining  districts,  and  look  at  the  Ordnance  Map, 
geologically  colored  to  show  the  rocks  and  their  condition,  we  shall  see  a 
number  of  gilt  lines  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  ranging  near- 
ly east  and  west,  but  crossed  by  others  running  more  nearly  north  and 
south.  On  looking  more  closely,the  former  will  be  seen  to  mark  the  places 
where  the  great  copper  and  tin  mines  are  placed ;  while  the  latter,  if  they 
show  mines,  are  chiefly  lead  and  silver.  Miners  call  the  former,  or  east 
and  west  veins  or  crevices,  by  the  name  of  lodes  or  right-running  veins 

Tha  others  are  called  cross-courses,  and  are  less  valuable.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  marks  every  great  mining  distaict.  The  object  of  the  mi- 
ner is  to  discover  and  reach  the  deposits  of  valuable  mineral  in  these  veins, 
and  every  point  of  geological  knowledge  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
rocks  is  useful  to  him,  in  as  far  as  it  assists  in  this. 

Under  ground  in  mines,  therefore  as  well  as  above  ground  in  quarries, 
the  geologist  must  pursue  his  studies, — must  compare,  and  examine,  and 
decide,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  how  far  the  veins  affect  the  rock,  or  are 
affected  by  it,  — what  are  the  conditions  favorable  for  ore,  and  what  appear- 
ances are  deceptive  and  unfavorable.  In  these  dark  recesses  he  learns  many 
important  lessons;  he  sees  under  what  conditions  rocks  yield  valuable  min- 
erals, or  refuse  them;  and  he  learns  other  lessons,  more  valnable  aud  instruc- 
tive, inasmuch  as  they  are  less  marked  and  confused  with  surface-action. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  means  available  in  countries,  and  often  in  many  parts- 
of  a  country, — in  most  rocks,  and  often  in  the  same  rock,  under  very  differ- 
ent conditions, — for  making  out  Nature's  work,  in  preparing  rocks  for  their 
ultimate  destiny.  Originally  the  river-bed  and  the  ocean-floor,  covered  up 
with  other  deposits  or  pressed  down  by  a  steady  weight  of  water,  exposed 
to  such  uniform,  temperature  as  exists  in  the  depths  to  which  they  are  car. 
ried,  they  gradually  lose  their  first  state  and  acquire  some  other,  according 
to  the  causes  that  act.  Drying  and  hardening,  they  occupy  less  space,  and 
crack.  Elevated  or  depressed,  they  occupy  a  different  space,  greater  or 
smaller ;  they  are  squeezed,  and  bent,  and  altered.  Then  come  those  system- 
atic cracks  which  terminate  in  veins,  originally  open  crevices,  but,  as  time 
goes  on,  filled  up  with  various  minerals  and  metals.  Ultimately  brought 
near  the  surface,  they  are,  each  time  a  movement  takes  place,  gradually 
more  and  more  split,  and  the  original  crevices  become  more  and  more  defi- 
ned larger,  and  more  systematic.  At  length  the  whole  rock  is  left  high 
-end  dry,  as  a  part  of  land, —  a  leaf  in  our  Great  Stone  Book,  having  its  wri- 
ting and  its  illustrations,  telling  its  story,  and  helping  to  clear  up  the  earth's 
history. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  quarry  and  mine 
They  are  lessons  of  importance,  though  not  perhaps  those  that  the  young 
geologist  would  first   direct   his  attention   to.     Every  crevice  and  joint, — \ 
every  bed — every  disturbance  indicated  by  a  fracture  or  heave  of  the  beds, 
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— every  obscure  marking, — every  portion  of  the  stone,  'whether  selected 
for  superior  excellence  or  set  aside  as  flawed  and  faulty,  affords  good  mate- 
rial for  study.  It  is  here  that  the  plan  and  course  of  Nature  must  be 
learnt;  and  it  is  well  sometimes  to  neglect  the  fossils,  interesting  as  they 
may  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  laws  that  have  governed  the  whole  doposits. 


SHIMAH,  OR  A  STORY  OF  NANTUCKET. 


BY   RUTH. 


CHAPTER  X. 

•Florence,  May  6th. 

Dear  Ruth  : — Fve  a  startling  communication  to  make  to  you  and  after 
"which,  I  must  ask  your  advice  and  aid,  which  I  feel  certain  you  will  glad, 
ly  give  me,  and  will  unite  with  me  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
our  benefactor — but  to  my  tale  which  though  true,  wears  an  air  of  intens- 
est  romance* 

This  morning,  I  was  wandering  dreamily  through  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
ture galleries  in  this  beautiful  city,  thinking  as  I  ever  am,  of  home  and  its 
beloved  inmates,  when  I  was  attracted  by  the  exclamation,  "beautiful,"  ut- 
tered in  a  musical  tone,  by  a  lady  near  me;  I  turned  to  ascertain  who  spoke 
my  own  tongue;  the  lady  had  stepped  aside,  so  that  her  face  was  hidden 
from  me,  but  the  music  of  her  voice  and  the  grace  of  her  person,  had 
charmed  me,  and  I  determined  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face ;  after  a 
while,  I  succeeded  in  meeting  her  before  the  same  picture,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  revealing  her  to  me  at  first.  One  look  bewildered  me,  I  step- 
ped eagerly  forward,  and  exclaimed,  "Good  Heavens  !  Ella  Preston  I"  She 
was  evidently  annoyed  by  my  rude  gaze,  bowed  calmly  and  turned  away 
from  me.     I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "in  mercy  tell  me  who  you  are  ?" 

"You  apppear  to  know  me,"  said  she  proudly,  "my  name  is  Ella  Pres- 
ton as  you  spoke  it,  what  wish  you  of  me  ?" 

"I  thought  there  was  but  one^'  said  I  absently,  "but  there  are  two;  she 
is  so  like  you  almost  the  same,  save  that  she  is  younger,  my  own  darling 
Ella."  She  saw  that  my  strange  manner,  arose  not  from  insolence,  but 
from  a  terrible  perplexity  ;  and  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly  from  sym- 
pathy with  my  sorrow,  she  bore  with  me  and  replied,  smiling  sweetly. 

"Your  memories  sir.  seem  strangely  to  overcome   your  consciousness  of 
the  present.     May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  apparently  deranged." 
i    "Forgive  me  madam,"  I  replied,  my  name  is  T.  Grant,  I   must  appear 
insane  to  you,  therefore  I  will  explain  my  curious  conduct."     "There  is  an 
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Ella'  Preston  shrined  in  the  secluded  forests  of  America,  a  peerless  gem,  a 
treasure  which  is  more  than  alljhe  world  to  me ;  but,  I  exclaimed  bitterly, 
she  can  never  be  mine.  She  is  the  load-star  of  my  life,  an  ever  present  in- 
fluence ;  I  was  dreaming  of  her  and  of  my  sorrow  when  I  saw  you,  who 
are  a  perfect  counterpart,  so  much  that  I  should  deem  you  an  elder  sister, 
did  I  not  know  that  my  Ella  is  an  only  child." 

|-  "America!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  deadly  pale,  "Good  God,  can  it" — 
then  recovering  herself,  "I  supposed  you  were  English,  like  myself.  But 
let  us  retire  from  here,  I  am  betraying  an  emotion  which  will  draw  atten- 
tion upon  us;  I  am  deeply  interested  in  what  you  say." 

She  took  my  arm,  and  I  led  her  to  a  vacant  part  of  the  hall,  and  sitting 
myself  beside  her,  replied  to  her  half  question.  "I  was  born  of  Irish  pa- 
rents, but  have  always  lived  in  America,  and  since  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
have  been  the  adopted  child  of  Mr.  Henry  Preston,  the  father  of  Ella;  I 
am  now  a  voluntary'exile  from  a  presence  too  glorious  for  my  weak  vision 
to  behold,  without  coveting  possession.  Oh!  she  has  given  her  love  to  an- 
other and  I  am  a  wanderer.  Kind  lady,  if  you  knew  Ella  in  her  wealth 
of  youth,  beauty  and  intellect,  and  the  fond  idolatry  which  is  an  insepara- 
ble part  of  my  being,  you  could  not  be  surprised  at  my  setting  aside  the 
rules  of  politeness,  and  yielding  passionately  to  the  surprise  of  meeting 
one  so  nearly  like  Ella.  Am  I  forgiven  ?  I  thus  went  on  expatiating  on 
the  merits  of  the  forbidden  treasure,  scarce  noticing  the  deadly  pallor  that 
spread  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  stranger.  What  have  I  done,  are  you 
ill  ?"  I  cried  at  last,  rousing  myself  from  my  dreams. 

"Nothing ;  answer  the  question  I  must  ask  you.  Ella,  you  said,  is  an 
only  child ;  has  she  a  mother  ?" 

"No;  her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  two  years  old." 

"The  same,"  she  murmured  with  great  agitation,  "and  her  father,  is  he 
a  tall,  noble  looking  man,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  stern  and  haughty  in  his 
bearing,  and  passionate,  but  oh,  beautiful,  so  beautiful." 

"He  is  all  you  describe  him,"  I  said,  in  surprise,  "except,  that  he  is  not 
stern  and  haughty,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  sad,  often  moody,  but  kind  and 
affectionate  to  all." 

\,  "I pictured  him,  as  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him,  long  years  ago;  we 
are  both  changed ;  then,  thou  too,  my  own  beauty,  Harry,  thou  too  hast 
suffered.     God  forgive  us  both." 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Preston  ?"  I  asked,  "are  you  a  relative  ?" 

"I  am  Harry  Preston's  wife,  and  Ella  is  my  child." 

"Impossible  !  you  dream,  I  wish  you  were,  that  you  might  plead  for  me ; 
but  it  cannot  be,  Ella's  mother  has  been  dead  many  long  years." 

"Theodore  if  my  loved  ones,  call  you  Theodore,  I  must,  even  though  you 
are  a  stranger  to  me.     Listen  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  for  'tis  through  you 
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that  I  have  heard  their  names  for  the  first  time,  in  sixteen  long  and  weary 
years.     Nineteen  years  ago  when  I  was  but  sixteen,  Harry  Preston  saw, 
wooed  and  won,  me  as  his  bride.     I  was  an  humble  dependant,  on  a  wealthy 
relative,  who  could  never  forgive  me  for  being  of  nobler  birth  and  greater 
beauty  than  herself.     I  was  neglected  and  oppressed,  which  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Harry  who  was  a   visitor  at  the  house,  then   awoke  his  love ; 
the  anger  of  my  relative  ;  hastened  our  marriage ;  and  I  left  her  house  at 
sixteen,  the  wife  of  one  whom  1  worshipped  with  a  painful  idolatry.     He 
took  me  to  a  beautiful  little  home  in  the  suburbs  of  a  small  English  town ; 
and  while  we  were  happy,  the  bliss  of  the  inmates  of  Eden  in  their  primal 
purity,  was  not  more  perfect  than  ours.     In  a  year  our  Ella  was  born,  and 
for  a  time  the  love  of  the  father  for  his  child,  deepened  his  affection  for  his 
wife  which  before  had  slightly  wavered.     But  soon  the  shadow   fell  slow- 
ly, but  oh  !  so  heavily,  still  though  it  was  agony  to  me,   I  felt  that  I  was 
the  partially,  innocent  cause  of  it.    T  was  young  almost  a  child  and  having 
no  other  earthly  comfort,  I  loved  Harry  wholly  for  happiness ;  from  the  first 
I  was  too  exacting,  I  demanded  that  constant  incense,  which  but  few  women 
can  win  from  but  few  men.     Harry  was  too  stern  and  independent  to  bow 
in    blind    idolatry    to    such  a    foolish    child    as    I   then  was.     Had   I 
been  content  with  a  quiet  placid  regard,  such  as  I  should  have  known  was 
all  be  could  then  give  me ;  I  might  perhaps  have  retained  that.     My  edu- 
cation was   deficient,  my  tastes  unformed,  my  resources  undeveloped,  he 
could  not  look  upon  me  as  an   equal,  as  a  companion,  but  only  as  a  pet,  a 
plaything ;  the  mother  of  his  child,  and  an  affection  meet  for  such  he  gave 
me.     He  was  refined,  highly  educated,  possessed  of  intellectual  tastes  with 
which  I  could  not  sympathize,  consequently  I  was  not  a  congenial  compan- 
ion and  he  turned  from  my  exactions  as  wearisome  and  presumptious. — 
With  all  his  intellect  and  nobleness,  he  could  not  read  the  heart,  which 
was  mightier  in  its  strength  and  less  selfish  in  its  promptings  than  he  ever ' 
dreamed  of.     The  love  which  found  no  resting-place,  returned  to  its  source 
to  burn  forever  without  consuming.     I   longed   to   die  for  him,  that  he 
might  learn  that  the  being  from  whom  he  turned  coldly  away,  did  deserve 
a  love  he  never  gave  her.     Finally  our  home  became  miserably  wretched 
for  both   of  us ;  so  much   so  that  Harry  seldom  came  to  it.     Oh  !  those 
long  days  of  unhappiness  wrought  my  soul  almost  to  madness,  and  when 
my  cup  was  filled  with  bitterness,  I  heard  him  murmur  in  his  dreams,  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  woman,   whom   I  could  not  but  feel  must  be  a  more 
fitting  companion  than  I.     I  could  endure  my  misery  no  longer ;  'twas  like 
mockery  to  live  as  the  wife  of  Harry  Preston,  whili  another  wielded  a  more 
potent  spell  over  him,  a  power  which  sweetened  even  his  dreams.     I  re- 
solved to  flee  from  the  presence  of  one  whom  I  could  no  longer  makehap- 
•py,  to  whom  I  had  become  even  an  incumbrance.     I  thought  not  of  the  con- 
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sequences  of  flight  from  the  protection  of  a  husband,  with  no  other  home 
in  the  wide  world  to  flee  to.  I  was  wrapped  in  a  passionate  despair,  and 
my  only  thought  was  to  forsake  the  spot  of  a  vanished  happiness  where 
the  present  must  necessarily  be  poisoned  by  memories  of  the  past  bliss, 
memories  which  could  never,  never  again  be  a  living  active  reality.  I  felt 
urged  to  leave  the  Eden,  though  I  knew  the  flaming  swords  would  forever 
bar  my  return.  And  to  leave  my  Ella,  that,  was  anguish  unutterable ;  if 
I  took  her  I  could  not  provide  for  her,  for  I  had  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
subsistance  for  myself  even,  if  I  fled  with  my  child,  I  knew  the  stern  pur- 
pose of  my  husband,  would.leave  no  corner  of  the  earth  unsearched  till  he 
found  her;  he  would  take  my  babe  and  would  not  urge  my  return,  nay, 
perhaps  would  not  permit  it.  Revolving  all  this  in  my  mind,  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  my  child  to  the  father  who  loved  her  tenderly,  certain  that 
one  of  his  fortune  and  worth  must  possess  friends,  or  relatives  who  would 
be  competent  to  supply  a  mother's  place.  I  presumed  he  would  return 
to  his  family  in  the  United  States  and  Ella  would  be  reared  as  her  father's 
fastidious  tastes  directed.  Better  this,  than  that  her  young  life  should  be 
clouded  by  parental  strife  and  discord.  I  bent  over  the  crib  which  held 
the  sleeping  babe,  and  poured  out  a  burning  prayer  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies for  her  future  welfare  and  protection,  entreating  that  he  would  raise 
up  friends  for  her  who  were  better  fitted  to  guide  her  tottering  footsteps  in 
the  paths  of  peace  than  her  poor  desolate  mother.  Oh  !  in  that  hour  my 
soul  was  bitterly  wrung;  endured  all  that  it  could  without  freeing  itself 
from  its  mortality.  Yet  fiercely  resolute  in  my  purpose  to  flee,  I  turned 
firmly  from  the  little  crib  to  the  bedside  of  my  husband  and  stooping,  lis- 
tened to  his  regular  breathing ;  his  lips  were  wreathed  with  smiles  and  he 
whispered  Ella,  my  purpose  faltered,  was  it  me,  or  the  child,  with  whom  he 
wandered  in  dreams;  I  listened  intently  for  the  next  utterance — it  came 
.and  sent  back  all  the  burning  torrents  of  despair  and  passion  to  my  heart, 
from  which  they  had  retreated  for  a  moment.  Had  that  fearful  name  been 
unspoken,  I  might  have  yielded  to  the  gentler  whisperings  of  maternal 
and  conjugal  love;  but  it  was  uttered,  and  turned  the  destinies  of 
three  human  beings,  who  were  bound  to  each  other  by  all  the  unwrit- 
ten and  unspoken  laws  of  human  nature.  Fearfully  calm  in  my  utter 
despair,  I  stole  softly  from  the  house,  and  ere  morning  light  betrayed 
the  flight  of  the  fugitive ;  I  was  miles  away  from  the  town.  I  had  taken 
instinctively  almost,  the  direction  of  a  little  village  where  resided  an  old 
domestic  of  our  family,  whom  I  remembered  in  earlier  years  to  have  been 
kind  and  affectionate  toward  me ;  she  was  the  only  one  toward  whom  I 
could  look  for  even  a  temporary  shelter,  with  any  hope  of  its  being  grant- 
ed. I  walked  fleetly  along  the  highway  till  near  noon,  when  I  was  over- 
taken by  the  stage,  which  I  entered, "nearly  exhausted  with  the  excitement  , 
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and  fatigue  of  the  last  few  hours.  No  familiar  face  met  my  gaze,  for 
which  I  was  exceedingly  grateful.  The  hours  dragged  heavily,  slowly  along, 
for  if  I  could  have  flown  as  swiftly  as  the  wind,  'twould  scarcely  have  sat- 
isfied me,  I  so  loathed  the  very  atmosphere  I  was  leaving-  behind  me,  and 
longed  for  a  calm  retreat  to  soothe  my  quivering  nerves.  After  what  seem- 
ed ages  of  suffering,  we  arrived  just  at  dark  at  the  hamlet,  where  I  had 
once  been  informed  Dame  Margaret  resided.  I  had  not  a  cent  to  pay  my 
fare ;  in  my  excitement  I  had  provided  nothing  for  my  wanderings,  and  I 
stood  trembling  with  terror,  while  the  driver  showered  curses  on  me  for 
what  he  called  my  deliberate  design  to  cheat  him ;  he  even  threatened  to 
take  me  before  a  justice  1hat  I  might  be  compelled  to  pay  my  just  dues.— 
I  bethought  myself  of  a  valuable  ring  which  Harry  had  given  me  at  our 
betrothal.  I  hastily  offered  it  to  the  driver ;  I  must  give  it  or  be  dragged 
before  a  magistrate ;  he  would  have  clutched  it  eagerly,  but  a  fellow  pas- 
senger exclaimed,  "stop  villain,  I  will  pay  for  the  lady's  fare,"  I  thanked 
him  with  a  faltering  voice  and  turned  away.  I  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  obscure  straggling  hamlet  and  knew  not  where  to'  turn  for  assist- 
ance;  I  wandered  wearily  from  house  to  house  in  the  drizzling  rain,  inquir- 
ing for  Dame  Margaret ,  at  last  I  found  some  one  who  pointed  out  her  cot- 
tage but  a  short  distance  off.  I  knocked  faintly  at  the  door  which  was 
opened  by  Margaret  herself.  Can  you  shelter  me  for  the  night  ?  1  exclaim- 
ed staggering  into  the  room." 

"Bless  me  is,  this  you,  Miss  Ella !"  was  all  I  heard,  as  I  fell  insensible 
on  the  floor. 

"When  I  recovered  the  good  old  creature  was  bending  over  me  chafing 
my  hands  and  bathing  my  throbbing  temples.  For  many  a  weary  week,  I 
wandered  over  the  desolate  moor,  or  by  the  lonely  sea-shore,  in  a  state  of 
partial  insanity ;  at  times,  I  longed  to  plunge  beneath  the  cold  blue  wave 
and  be  at  rest ;  but  an  invisible  hand  withheld  me.  "Wet,  cold  and  expos- 
ure, and  the  tumult  of  my  soul  exhausted  my  physical  strength,  'till  I  was 
but  a  wreck  of  mr  former  self.  I  imagined  my  days  were  numbered  and 
I  calmly  awaited  the  issue.  With  this  thought  strong  within  me,  I  wrote 
to  my  husband,  a  deep  earnest  appeal  for  forgiveness,  portraying  the  agony 
of  soul  which  led  to  the  step,  praying  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  on  him 
and  our  child.  I  sent  the  letter  by  a  trusty  messenger,  bidding  him  say  I 
was  dead.  I  kaew  nothing  of  his  feelings  at  the  reception  of  the  letter, 
I  only  knew  it  reached  his  hands  safely.  I  thought,  I  must  die;  fancied 
I  heard  my  summons  in  evsry  hoarse  murmur  of  the  restless  sea,  and  tak- 
ing my  bible,  sought  earnestly  for  the  bread  of  life  everlasting;  and  with 
the  aid  of  Dame  Margaret's  simple  christian  teachings,  found  it.  With 
the  diversion  of  my  thoughts,  came  returning  health  ;  and  with  health,  an 
all  absorbing  desire  to-  live,  to  expiate  my  poor  sorrows.     When  I  had 
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partially  recovered  my  strength,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  my 
support.  Margaret  procured  plain  sewing  for  me  from  the  neighboring 
gentry  and  for  many  years,  I  thus  supported  myself.  I  lived  with  Marga- 
ret as  simply  as  she  did,  so  that  my  wants  being  few,  my  profits  were  suf- 
ficient to  meet  them.  I  resolved  to  lift  myself  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
Harry  Preston,  that  1  might  yet  be  all  I  should  have  been  when  he  made 
me  his  wife.  All  the  spare  means  and  time  were  devoted  to  the  procuring 
and  studying  of  books.  Every  nook  of  the  store  house  of  memory,  was 
searched  for  expressions  which  Harry  had  let  fall  during  our  new  made 
happiness,  which  might  guide  me  in  forming  my  tastes  atter  the  model  of 
his.  History  was  a  favorite  branch  with  him,  and  accordingly  I  read  or 
studied  the  best  works  I  could  procure,  on  Ancient,  Modern,  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,  till  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory,  I  had  the  most  essen- 
tial parts,  at  my  tongue's  end.  Poetry  and  romance,  stretched  an  illimita- 
ble field  before  me  and  drank  deeply  from  streams  that  wander  therein. — 
The  Latin,  I  studied  and  mastered  sufficiently  to  understand  the  beauties 
contained  in  the  classics,  and  of  late  years,  I  have  acquired  the  Italian  and 
French. 

During  these  long  years  of  separation,  it  has  been  a  melancholy  pleasure 
thus  to  prepare  myself,  for  a  fancied  companionship  with  Harry,  the  real- 
ity of  which,  is  forever  forbidden  me.  At  last  a  noble  lady  an  intimate 
friend  of  our  family,  discovered  me,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  become  a  gov- 
erness for  her  children.  I  accompanied  them  to  Italy,  remained,  and  have 
since  supported  myself  by  teaching  English  and  Italian.  I  have  conduct- 
ed you  back  over  the  pall  of  my  varied  life,  up  to  the  moment  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  I  must  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention." 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  recital"  I  replied,  "and  I  entreat  you  to 
allow  our  acquaintance  to  continue." 

"You  shall  return  with  me  to  my  humble  home,"  said  she  sadly,  '''and 
tell  me  more  particularly  of  my  Harry  and  Ella." 

"Why  did  you  never  write  to  Mr.  Preston,"  I  asked,  "and  let  him  know 
you  were  still  living,  and  were  worthy  to  be  again  called  his  wife,  thus,  was 
the  prodigal  restored  to  his  father." 

"I  could  not"  she  exclaimed,  "I  had  voluntarily  exiled  myself  from  my 
husband,  who  in  his  proud  unbending  spirit,  I  feared  would  spurn  the  sup" 
pliant  from  him.  I  have  no  claim  upon  his  protection,  nor  do  I  know  that 
he  regards  my  memory  with  the  least  affection.  I  have  at  times  been 
thrilled  with  the  whisper,  'you  know  not  certain  that  he  bore  his  rightful 
name,  he  may  have  been  an  adventurer,  all  is  dark  and  mysterious/  and 
though  I  have  banished  the  thought  instantly  as  ungenerous  and  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  my  noble  husband;  yet  it  has  had  some  influence  upon 
me,  aiding  to   prevent  such   a  step.     And  among  all  the  American  travel- 
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ers,  I  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Preston.  ;Tis  true  that  one  of  the 
many  whom  I  asked,  knew  a  class-mate  of  that  name,  hut  had  never  heard 
of  him  since  he  started  on  his  European  travels.  Nay  !  nay !  I  dashed 
aside  the  cup  which  might  in  time,  have  offered  me  refreshing  draughts,  and 
now  'tis  too  late,  oh  !  too  late  to  retrieve  that  step." 

"  'Tis  not  too  late/'  I  exclaimed  eagerly.  She  started,  gazed  at  me 
sadly. 

"Do  not  hold  out  a  false  hope,  I  can  never  meet  Harry  Preston,  save  in 
eternity." 

"You  must,  you  shall,  and  I  will  he  the  means,"  said  I,  joyfully. 
"You  are   an  enthusiast"  said  she  calmly,  as  we  turned  to  leave  the  hall. 
I  accompanied  her  home  to  a  small  retired  cottage  without  the  city,  oc- 
cupied by  an  aged  German  and  his  wife,  with  whom  she  boards. 

The  remainder  of  the  day,  was  spent  in  talking  of  all  the  inmates  of 
Preston  Hall.  Her  whole  soul  is  full  of  passionate  love,  for  Mr.  Preston 
*ad  Ella,  and  while  I  conversed  of  them,  she  sat  with  deep  joy  illumined 
her  fine  countenance,  and  for  the  time,  seemed  almost  happy.  I  said  no 
more  of  my  enthusiastic  plans,  and  returned  to  my  own  home. 

Oh  !  we  can,  can  we  not  make  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  both  happy;  can 
I  not  bring  her  to  Preston  Hall,  to  the  presence  of  her  husband,  and  then 
will  not  old  memories  pour  in  floods  over  bis  heart,  waking  his  love  for  her, 
if  indeed,  it  ever  slumbered  ?  You  understand  him  best  Ruth,  tell  me,  do 
you  think  that  if  he  thought  Mrs.  Preston  alive,  still  loving  him,  would  he 
warmly  welcome  her  back  to  the  heart  she  so  long  ago  renounced  ?  Oh  ! 
with  such  charms  as  she  now  possesses,  beauty,  grace  and  intellect,  and  above 
all,  a  heart  throbbing  with  love  for  him  and  Ella ;  could  he  spurn  her  ?  If 
he  knew  she  had  toiled  early  and  late,  to  become  what  he  would  most  ad- 
mire, would  he  not  let  his  anger  melt  before  her,  till  he  freely  forgave  a 
fault  of  which  after  all,  he  was  the  first  cause.  For  his  child's  sake  if 
not  for  his  wife's,  I  am  confident  he  would  receive  and  cherish  her.  I 
leave  the  means,  for  you  to  dictate,  trusting  in  woman's  love  ofEstrategy  to 
work  out  an  effective  way  of  reuniting  them.  I  have  written  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton's tale  as  nearly  in  her  own  words  as  I  can  recollect  them ;  wishing  you 
to  know  the  whole,  that  you  might  the  better  give  me  advice. 

Ruth,  I  saw  Mr.  Preston's  nephew,  a  short  time  ago.  Do  you  know 
him  ?  he  asked  if  "Ruth"  were  well,  so  I  think  you  must.  He  is  astrange 
being.  He  is  living  wholly  by  himself,  sees  no  company,  and  'twas  only 
by  accident,  that  I  discovered  him,  and  his  name.  Yet  wild  and  wayward 
as  he  seems,  he  must  possess  some  intrinsic  merits,  for  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  peasantry,  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praises.  They  say 
he  flees  from  Americans,  which  probably  accounts  for  my  not  encountering 
him  again,  though  I  have  been  to  his  hermitage  several  times  since.  His 
servant  could,  or  would  not,  tell  me  aught  of  him.  His  cottage  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  its  internal  arrangements,  bespeak  him  a  man  of  exquis- 
ite as  well  as  excentrie  tastes.  But  I  must  draw  my  lengthy  epistle  to  a 
close.  Please  give  my  love,  to  all  my  dear  friends  and  believe  me  your 
own  brother,  Teddy. 

(To  be    Continued^) 
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EDITORIAL  ROOMS,  GENERALLY. 


They  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the  world  ;  it  certainly  requires  genifs  and 
skill  of  a  most  wonderful  and  brilliant  nature,  to  keep  a  room  in  such  perfect  c?i'«order, 
and  collect  together  such  a  variety  of  interesting  rubbish,  tag-ends,  fag-ends,  and  tobac- 
co bon-mots,  as  is  found  inside  of  an  Editorial  room,  where  two  or  three  editors  keep 
house,  and  do  the  wise-work  of  thought  and  quill-scratching.  All  the  "literary  slovens" 
among  the  much  talked  of  literary  women,  never  could  with  years  of  excessive  labor  and 
feminine  ingenuity,  bring  chaos  to  such  perfect  destruetiveness,  and  disorder  to  such  a 
complete  wreck,  as  Editors  of  the  masculine  persuasion,  manage  to  do  so  well.  It  is  in- 
deed wonderful ;  and  they  deserve  credit,  for  the  success  of  their  powers  in  this  direction  ; 
surely 

"Small  thoughts 
From  immense  rubbish,  doth  arise." 
If  the  Editor  is  at  home  buried  in  most  terrific  and  arduous  labors,  namely  :  Cutting 
up  the  exchanges  for  "copy  ;"  the  limits  of  his  understanding,  are  elevated  profoundly  on 
his  table  ;  one  unblacked,  blue-stockinged  scion,  resting  on  the  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
the  other  reclining  in  admirable  ease,  on  a  dried-up  paste  brush  and  a  few  soiled  proof- 
sheets,  of  his  annihilating  Editorials.  The  contents  of  a  very  long  pine-table,  standing 
on  three  legs  over  a  very  mulatto-ish,  compromisingly,  dirty  floor,  are  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  compound  fractions  and  logarithms.  Cataline  might  well  be  trans- 
lated 0,  Trumpery  I  0  Moses  I  old  letters,  bills,  clippings,  lay  two  feet  deep,  one  fly- 
specked  dog-eared,  Ayer's  Almanac  with  neat  flourishes  of  tobacco  juice  across  the  cover  ; 
an  empty  match-box,  three  or  four  half  smoked  cigars,  the  mouth  ends  chewed  up  like 
mops ;  an  ink-stand,  capable  of  holding  about  one  quart  or  more,  so  besmeared  with 
sperm  candle  droppings,  ink,  dust  and  dead  musquitoes,  you  think  of  several  things  at 
once  while  looking  at  it  ;  five  or  six  things,  that  once  passed  as  steel  pens,  with  red  wooden 
handles  ;  a  mucilage  bottle,  with  the  mucilage  all  outside  ;  ashes  and  fine  cut  tobacco  lay- 
ing around  in  liberal  portions  ;  the  New  York  Tree-bune,  and  "She-kay-go"  Times,  show 
skillful  engineering  of  the  scissors,  by  some  diligent  hand  anxious  to  get  up  a  goodneivs 
column  for  countrj  readers,  and  the  "Californy  Alty>'  is  spread  over  two  or  three  bottom- 
less chairs  for  preservation.  One  corner  of  the  room,  is  occupied  by  a  pair  of  cast-a-way 
boots,  rendered  servicable  for  old  exchanges,  manuscripts,  unpaid  bills,  dog-nest,  and 
tooth-picks  ;  the  wall  is  artistically  ornamented  with  cuts,  and  pictures  of  roosters,  cam- 
paign tickets,  calendars,  photographs  of  Gen.  Grant,  Mac  Lillin,  and  Negro  Minstrels, 
circus-bills,  show-tickets  and  so  forth.  Most  ingenius  places  these  store-houses  of  wit, 
wisdom  and  genius  ! — Queer  places  enough,  for  poets  to  build  glass  palaces,  all  glistening 
with  rainbows,  and  radiating  such  lines  of  amber  pearl  and  gold  !  strange  rubbish  room 
for  the  growth  of  fairy  senses,  and  heavenly  shores,  budding  exotics,  and  silver  bright- 
ness, chaste,  and  pure,  and  flowery  thoughts,  all  winged  in  white,  and  robed  in  tissue  1  Odd 
and  fanciful  spot,  for  mighty  throbs  of  classic  woven  ideas,  and  lyric  flow  of  thoughts, 
ingenius  steps  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  great  speeches  born,  long  lectures  of  beauty  and 
exalted  mental  capabilities,  and  local  brevities,  so  exquisite  as  rare  dishes,  of  much  value 
to  the  world  !  If  thought  is  born  of  smoke,  ashes,  dried  paste  and  all  manner  of  rubbish, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  in  the  words  of  the  Litany,  we  ask,  from  all  such  things,  "good 
Lord  deliver  us." 
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If  genius  roots  in  three  feet  of  cobwebs,  cigar  stumps,  newspapers,  and  broken  cMiirs, 
then,  do  we  exclaim,  "Have  mercy  upon  Genius."  If  to  be  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  is 
to  grow  stupified  in  the  nasal  organ,  and  obscured  in  the  visual,  so  that  the  filth  and  rub- 
bish of  years  affected  not  the  senses,  then  adieu,  to  the  Quill  profession,  for  verily,  it  is  of 
low  estate,  and  needs  remodelling,  as  well  as  to  clean  house.  Oh  Editors,  for  the  love  ye 
have  for  the  reputation  of  being  men  of  wisdom,  of  genius,  of  power,  of  dignity,  of  influ- 
ence, of  imposing  appearance,  and  stately  profession,  clean  up  the  places,  you  cal1 
Editorial  rooms. 


"We  observe  that  Lisle  Lester,  is  announced  to  read  dramatically  in  Oregon,  and  about 
the  same  time  in  San  Jose.  We  infer  that  the  lady  intends  to  perform  in  "two  pieces' 
The  above  witticism  is  from  the  American  Flag,  all  of  which  they  say  they  "observed" 
They  further"infer"  that  we  are  to  perform  in  two  pieces,  one  thing  is  pretty  certain, 
if  we  should,  it  would  be  more  than  they  have  ever  done,  or  are  like  to  do.  It  is  astonishing 
how  smart  some  people  can  be  about  other  peoples  affairs,  and  "what  they  hear"  Well,  we 
intend  to  go  to  San  Jose,  and  Oregon,  also,  — What  of  it? 

IN   TWO   PIECES. 

"Good  TemplArs.— The  Hon.  C.  S.Haswell,  G.  W.  C.  T.  last  night  delivered  an  interest- 
ing discourse  at  Dasha^y  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  officers  of  the  lodge 
of  Good  Tcjmplars.  The  services,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  and  the  discourse,  were 
highly  interesting.'  American  Flag. 

The  above  notice  is  a  pretty  good  joke  on  anticipating,  local  items.  Dashaway  Hall  was 
closed  on  that  night,  and  the  Good  Templars,  met  at  their  old  Hall.  We  "infer"that  Mr. 
Haswell,  performed  in  "two  pieces,  (as  the  Flag,  said  of  us  once)  inasmuch  as  he  was  at 
Sacramento  at  the  time.  Tht  notice  says,  that  the  discourse  and  service,  were  highly 
interesjing  ;  which  must  be  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Haswell.  The  Flag  .  comhliments  the 
absence  of  the  discourse,  making  the  matter  rather  ludicrous  ;  wit  is  the  soul  of . 


Napa,  Illustratd, — On  acoount  of  the  absence'  of  theEditor,  the  Article  upon  Napa 
City,  will  be  deferred  until  the  December,  No. — at  which  time  the  Cuts  will  be  ready  and 
will  appear  in  that  No. 

OUR  DELAY. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  the  November,  number,  has  been  unavoidably  post- 
poned. The  December,  number,  will  be  a  double  one  ;  and  we  hope  in  the  future  to  be 
enabled  to  issue  the  Magazine,  the  first  of  each  month. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
This  new  Hotel,  has  now  been  opened  long  enough  for  the  public  to  judge  of  its  merits 
and  its  success.  It  has  been  crowded  to  the  utmost ;  travelers  have  thronged  its  capacity, 
beyond  comfort,  and  its  daily  list  of  arrivals  have  been  made  up  from  Nevada,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Oregon,  Utah  and  the  Eastern  emigration,  while  Californians  have  most  liberally 
patronized  it.  An  addition  of  100  rooms  is  now  being  made,  which  will  not  only  add  to 
its  goodly  size  and  appearance,  but  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the  increasing  trave* 
of  the  winter  season.  This  addition  is  being  made  by  Grisin  &  Henderson,  which  is 
leased  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Hotel.  Wm.  Taylor,  well  known  to  Californians  as  an 
old  resident  of  the  city  ;  is  an  efficient  person  in  his  officiating  capacity,  and  is  most  thor- 
oughly respected  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  politeness  to  guests,  as  they  are  conducted 
to  and  from  the  house.  Through  his  kindness  we  were  shown  over  the  house;  an  hour 
previous  to  its  opening,  which  event  will  long  be  remembered.  Edward  Kirwan  the 
clerk,  is  well  known  to  the  traveling  public  as  a  gentlemanly  individual,  with  a  pleasant 
face  formerly  smiling  at  the  American  Exchange,  then  at  Stockton  in  the  Weber  House, 
and  now  at  the  "Cosmopolitan."  Providence  seemed  to  have  designed  this  young  man 
for  a  Hotel  Clerk,  for  surely  it  is  his  "forte."  The  Cosmopolitan  is  a  complete  success, 
and  out-rivals  all  the  Metropolitans  in  America. 


COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL. 


A  MAMMOTH   AND    PALATIAL 
X3I  O  T  E5  L  ! 

CORNER  OF  BUSH  AND  SANSOME  STREETS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Is  now  open  for  public  patronage, 

BY  THE  ADELPHI  HOTEL  COMPANY. 

The  patronage  of  the  public  is  solicited  for  this, 

The  Largest  Motel  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  construction  and  appointments  of  which,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  adapt  it 
to  the  most  extravagant  desires  of  its  patrons.  The  Furniture  is  the  most  gorgeous  that 
could  be  procured.     It  was  imported  from  France  expressly  for  the  COSMOPOLITAN. 

An  Extensive  Reading  Room,  and  Elegant  Cabinet  of  Mineral  and  Geological  Speci- 
mens will  afford  the  patrons  many  objects  of  interest. 

WARM  AND  COLD  BATHS, 

Are  connected  with  each  Suite  of  Rooms.     The  patrons  can  avail  themselves  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Dining  Rooms,  and  will  be  furnished  with  the 

FINEST  VIANDS  AND  WINES, 
The  world's  market  affords.     As  a  protection  against  fire,  the  Cosmopolitan  is  provided 
with 

THIRTY-SIX  HYDRANTS. 

And  a  sufficiency  of  Hose  to  deluge  the  house  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

In  fact,  all  the  modern  appliances  and  comforts,  the  most  fastidious  can  desire,  and  that 
are  necessary  for  conducting  a 

FIRST  CXASS  HOTEL., 

Will  be  furnished  by  the  ADELPHI  HOTEL  COMPANY,  at  the  COSMOPOLITAN. 


HUSS    HOTJSIE., 

MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

EXTENDING    FROM  PINE    TO    BUSH, 
JSLA.CT  F'HA.IMCISCO, 


HAEDENBERGH  &  DYER. 
PROPRIETORS. 

WASHINGTON    AYER    M.    D. 

PRACTICING    PHYSICIAN 

atrtr 
STJ3FLC3rE30P^r- 

605  Sacramento  street,       SAN  FKANCISCO. 


PRESENTS! 

SUITABLE   FOR 

Christmas    and.  New  Year's. 


VELVET,  BODY   BRUSSELS,   TAPESTRY 

BRUSSELS,    AUBU.SSON,    WILTON, 

THREE  PLY,  TAPESTRY  INGRAIN 

AND  VENETIAN  CARPETS. 


iu  .23^.  «Z3  ibe:     «C3  TBU"  SB.  "THr"  ^sa.  ZEE  ;p»3"  &^  . 
Elegant  Assortment  of  VELVET  and  EMBROIDERED  PIANO   TABLE  COVERS. 

OETJMB  CLOTHS. 


SILK  BROCKATELLS,   REPS,  SILK  DELAINE  AND   DAMASK,  CORD  AND 
TASSELS   TO  MATCH,  FINE  CALIFORNIA  MADE  BLANKETS. 


Large   Grass,  Coaro,  Rope,   Manilla,  Velvet,  Auousson,  Wilton,  Adelade, 
Sheep  Skin,  and  Fine  Angola  Mats. 


GREEN  BAIZE,  CORNICES  WINDOW  SHADES, 

Of  every  description. 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  ENAMELED  CLOTH,  suitable  for  lining  of 

Ladies  Dresses. 

SILK    AND   REGIMENTAL    FLAGS, 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FLOOR  OIL  CLOTHS, 

FROM  THREE  FEET  WIDE  TO  TWENTY-FOUR  FEET  WIDE. 

PAPER  HANGINGS. 

PAPER  HANGINGS,  BORDERS  AND  DECORATIONS. 

House  Furnishing  Goods  of  every  description  ;  and  at  prices  lower  than  any  house  in 
San  Francisco  ;  Wholesale  or  Retail ;  in  bond  or  duty  paid.  At  the  Upholstry,  Carpet, 
Paper,  Floor  and  Table  Oil  Cloths,  Window  Shade  Ware  Rooms  of 

JOHN  O.   BELL,, 

SANSOME  ST.,  OPPOSITE  THE  TEHAMA  HOUSE. 


ELECTROTYPiNG,      STEREOTYPING, 


At  A.    KELLOGG'S  Office,  517  Jackson  St,  S,  F. 

J0f  Orders  for  Stereotyping  promptly    dispatched    by  an    improved    process,  from 
low  quads,  as  the  forms  are  used  in  the  printing  office,    without  any  ehange. 


4.     ^ss***. 

PASCAL  LOOMIS, 

Artist  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 

]Vo.  617  Clay  Street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

WHERE  HE  IS  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ALL  ORDERS  FOR 

For  Book  Illustratiosis,  Portraits 
CERTIFICATES,    VIEWS    OF     BUILDINGS, 

Ships,  Animals,  Landscapes,  Machinery,  Seals,  Stamps,  Labels,  Posters' 
HEADS    OF    PAPERS,  ETC. 

In  a  Superior  Style,  with  the  utmost  Dispatch, 

AND  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

He  has  confidence  that  his  work  is  sufficiently  known  to  insure  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  all  who  may  honor  him  with  their  patronage. 


FOLSO^'S  IMPROVED  IMEW  ENGLAND 

FAMILY   SEWING    MACHINE 


WITH  GAUGE,  HEMMER,  OILER,  SCREW-DRIVER  AND  NEEDLES. 
The  reputation  of  these  Machines  is  well  established,  having  been  used  for  the  pass  two 
years  successfully  in  over  four  thousand  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
).    They  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  family,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
low  price,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  operated  and  kept  in  order. 

"We  can  assure  all  who  desire  to  purchase  that  they  will  do  a  greater  range  of  work  with 
ess  trouble  to  the  operator  than  any  machine  in  the  market.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
WELL  MADE  AS  THE  HIGH  PRICED  MACHINES,  and  will  do  as  great  a  variety 
of  work. 

Beivare  of  'Worthless  Machines 

without  the  maker's  name  on  them,  selling  for  $12  and  §15,  and  advertised  as  "Our  New 
England. "  They  are  intended  to  deceive  the  people  by  palming  them  off  as  the  genuine 
«T?r>T. ROM"  MACHINE. 


E.  E.  SHEAR, 
General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
No.  8  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


F.  M.  TRUEWORTBT. 

Stencil  plate  Cutter  and  Brand  Manufacturer. 
NO.  321  FRONT  STREET,  COR-  OF  COMMERCIAL 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MILL  PLATES  cut  in  the  most  approved   and  Ornamental   style  ;     and  names  for 
marking  Linen,  cut  in  the  shortest  notice. 

BRUSHES,  INK  &  MARKING  POTS  FOR  SALE 

#£g"*ORDERS  from  the  country,  promptly  attended  to  and  forwarded  with   the  utmost 
despatch. 

J.   L.  BROOKS, 


710     Montgomery    street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Jackson,  San.  Francisco. 


INLA-THAJNTIEL    GEAY, 

CITY     AND     COUNTY    SEXTON, 

641    SACRAMENTO   STREET,    CORNER   WEBB. 

Sole  Agents  for  BAKSTOW'S 
PATENT  METALIC  BURIAL  CASES  and  CASKETS. 

— —  ■■■■■■■■■■■■JMBWMMMMMB^MBMMMMBBMMBii^HMII 

H.  HORTSJUAjIVJ?    &  CO., 
Importers  and    Manufacturers  op 

FURNITURE, 

T40  WASHINGTON    STREET, 
Opposite  the  Plaza,      --.--.         ...       -San  Francisco. 
WE   HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT 
Furniture  of  our  own  selection,  of  a  very  superior  manufacture,  which  we 
will   sell  at  at  a  very  low  figure,  to  make  room  for  a  large  invoice  of  Furi 
niture  now  due.     Persons  wishing  to  obtain  any  kind  of  furnture  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  the  latest  style,  for  the  parlor,  dining  room,  etc. 
Parlor  sets  and  spring  Mattresses  made   to  order  and  warranted  as  represented. 

H.  HORSTMANN    &  CO., 
740  Washington  St.,  opposite  Plaza. 

EXCELSI  OR 

COA.L  oil  t, a.m:;p  store 
J.  B.^WENS 

NO.     10   THIRD    STREET,      SAN    FRANCIS  CO. 
Is  the  place  where  you  are  sure  of  getting  genuine  standard 

KEROSENE    OIL.. 

Our  experience  in  the  business,  and  our  facilities,  enables  us  to  guaran- 
tee to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  a  eall — entire  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  only  place  to  obtain  the  best 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  or  Lanterns,  yet  made. 
HALE'S     PATENT    IMPRC  VED     BURNER. 

figg^A  large  supply  of  Lamps,  Chininies,  Shacks,  Wicks,  etc.,  constantly 
on  hand, 

THE  DAILY  EVENING  EXPRESS, 

At  Victoria,  Yancouvers  Island  is  published  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Allen  &  Aarvenge. 
Terms  of  subscription  :  One  year,  by  mail,  $10  ;  six  months,  $6.  It  contains  the  late 
Mining,  Commercial,  and  general  News,  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  Being  the 
ONLY  EVENING  PAPER  published  in  Victoria,  and  having  a  circulation  equal  to 
any  other  Journal  in  the  Colony,  it  will  be  an  excellent  medicm  to  enable  advertisers 
to  bring  their  notices  before  the  Public.  W.  H.  TOBEY, 

Agent,  Government  House,  San  Francisco. 


JOSEPH    A.    DONOHOE, 

San  Francisco. 


EUGENE  KELLY, 

New  York. 


:D0M0H0E,     KELLY  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EIGEME      KELLY    &    CO., 

NKW    YORK. 

BANKERS. 

EXCHANGE  ON 

NEW  YORK, 

BANK   OP  LONDON LONDON, 

BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

LATHROP  &  TOMPKINS, 

COT  BT  .FICTION  OFFICE, 

- - -  AND  - -  - 

Contractor's  Agents, 

No.  402  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Opposite    Wells,  Fargo  &   Go's. 

LUMBER     MERCHANTS     AND     OTHERS     CREDITING    STREET 
Contractors,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  their  collections  through  us. 
Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can  furuish  Lumber  to  prompt  pay  Contractors  by  the 
Qargo,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Property  owners  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or   the 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  will  do  well  to  consult  us  in  the  matter. 
^g@*  No  charge  for  information  and  advice  to  customers. 

^S"  We  make  the   collection  of  Lumber  Merchants'  and  Street  Contractors'  Bills  a 
speciality. 

We  are  also  the  agents  of  the  San  Francisco  Macadamizing  Company. 
REFERENCE. — The  principal  lumber  merchants  and  street  contractors. 

A.  B.  LATHROP.  A.  L.  TOMPKINS. 

lE^-A-TEHXTT    FORCSXjAZX    TEETH 

(The    Highest    State   op   the   Dental   Art   Yet   Attained,) 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

33:0_.    DSESE3I=tlS    cfc    CO.. 

NO.  611  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Prancisco. 

JAMES      MURPHY,    M.  D. 

Physician    and    Surgeon, 

Office   659  Clay  street,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  R 

BOfflce  hours  from  12  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  and  from  6  to  7  P.  M. 


FIVE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND  IN  USE. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart's  Full-saving  and  Coin- 
fort-producing  large  Oven,  Summer  and  winter 
air  tight  Cooking  Store,  for  Wood  and  Antha- 
cite  or  Bituminous  Coal. 


IMPROVED  IN  1859, 


with  ]Vew  and  Extra  targe  Flues,  and  by  the  addition   of 
the  Celebrated  Patent  Double  Sheet  Bottom  Flue. 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  points  of  superiority  : 

1st.  DURABILITY. — Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  MANUFACTURE. — Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thoroughly  con- 
structed. Each  Stove  is  submitted  to  a  critical  test,  and  none  can  leave 
our  works  unless  completely  and  perfectly  finished. 

3d.  CAPACITY.— Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  and  all  other 
cu.inary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  ECONOMY. — Saving  the  cost  of  the  Stove  in  one  or  two  years,  in 
the  item  of  fuel. 

5th.  VENTILATION  OF  OVEN.— In  the  Stewart  Stove  alone,  the 
front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven,  (protected  by  letters  patent,)  se- 
curing a  direct  draft  through  the  top  of  the  oven  by  means  of  perforated- 
holes  in  the  doors  and  back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
heated  air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one  of  and 
value  whatever. 

6th.  ENTIRE  CONTROL  OF  HEAT.— The  heat  generated  by  the 
Stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used,  or  thrown  into  the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  THE  DOUBLE  SHEET  BOTTOM  FLUE.— By  which  a  com- 
pression and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  oven  more  evenly 
and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any  other  known  invention. 

8th.  BROILING. — Performed  on  the  top,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  HOT  WATER  RESERVOIR  AND  WARMING-  CLOSET. 
— Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat  and  without  extra 
fuel. 

10th.  WATER  BACK. — An  arrangement  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
the  bath-room  equal  to  any  range. 

BEWARE  OF  NUMEROUS  IMITATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET, 
many  of  which  resemle  the  Stewart  only  ni  appearance,  and  noneof  them 
possesses  any  of  its  peuliar  qualities. 

SEE  THAT  THE  NAME  OF  P.  P.  STEWART,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers, are  on  each  Stove.     None  other  genuine. 

For  sale  To y  O-A-IjIEDB  3VE.  SZCKIjSII. 

422  Kearney  Street,  between  California  and  Pine, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Thirteenth  Year  (1864)  in  San  Francisco/ 


PIONEER  WATER  CURE 


I         "DR.  BOURNE'S  BATHS,"        | 

iJSTo.  lO  M_A.SO]SriC  TEMPLE" 

K-  Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Post  Streets,  -J 

*  SAN  FRANCISCO.  1 

q  (g^p  Entrance  on  Post    Street,    adjoining   the    Grand    Portal. 
O  Be  very  particular  to  find  the  MASONIC   TEMPLE, 

q  and  thus  avoid  deception. 

O  EF"  CONSULTATION,  by  letter  or  personally,  FREE !  J^ 


> 


OREATI.Y     BEDtTCED     CM1RGES 


n 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC,  ELECTRO-VAPOR,  MAGNETIC,  AND 

PURE  VAPOR  OR  STEAM  BATHS, 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 


LD 


COUGHS,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Paralysis,  Deafness,  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear,  Liver,  Bladder,  Kidneys  ;  Scrofula,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, Consumption  (incipient),  Pleurisy,   Oak  Poisoning,    (for 
which  Dr.  Bourne  discovered  the  only  scientific  and  certain  cure), 
Nervous  Disquiet  and  Sleeplessness,  Fever  and  Ague,  Dropsy, 
Panama  Fever,  all  other  fevers,  Erysipelas,  General  De- 
bility, "  Dreams,"  Seminal  Weakness,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are 
also  used  as  aids  to  the  speedy,  perfect,  and  per- 
manent    cure,    even    in     its    worst    forms,     of 

D  Y  S  PEP  S  I  A  I 

AS  A  BATH  FOR  THE  HEALTHY,  PERFECTLY  LUXURIOUS. 
And  to  xytirif^r  "tlie  Blood  unequaled. 

MERCURY  and  all  other  MINERAL  POISONS  are  REMOVED  from  the  Human  System  by  the 

proper  use  of  these  Baths. 
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i£jp  Apply  for  Baths  from  TEN  o'clock,  morning,  until  FIVE  o'clock,  afternoon, 
Sundays  excepted.  The  proper  time  for  taking  Baths  is  from  two  and<i  half  to  fotu- 
hours  after  Breakfast  or  the  usual  mid-day  repast. 

Geo.  W.  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Printers,  421  Clay  Street. 


2  PIONEER  WATER  CURE,  AND  »  DR.  BOURNE'S  BATHS," 

The  before  named  Baths  DR.  BOURNE  introduced  first  to  the 

people  of  this  coast,  and  gave  them  their  present  celebrity  by  adopting  a  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  some  miserable,  ignorant  humbugs,  both  in  this  city  and  through- 
out the  State,  have  vainly  tried  to  imitate,  to  the  injury  of  those  falling  into  their 

hands,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the  Baths — which  should  always  be  remembered 

that  those  who  wish  to  avoid  imposition,  injury  and  disappointment  will  be  CAU- 
TIOUS to  shun  such  persons,  and  although  they  may  be  unprincipled  enough  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Bourne,  not  to  believe  THEIR  FALSEHOODS,  as 
Dr.  Bourne  has  never  given  instructions,  nor  taught  the  first  one  of  them  the  first 
principles  even  of  this  mode  of  bathing  and  curing  disease ;  which,  under  Dr.  Bourne's 
management,  is  the  most  simple,  pleasant,  safe,  permanent,  and  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  mode  of  treatment  ever  known.  Thousands  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  these 
assertions. 

In  addition  to  the  Baths  already  named,  there  also  are  the  DOUCHE ;  Sitting, 
or  Hip;  Full,  or  lying  down ;  Half;  Head;  Eye;  Foot;  Leg;  Arm;  Elbow;  Hand; 
Finger ;  and  so  many  others,  with  local  appliances  of  all  kinds,  for  the  cure  of  all  the 
aches  and  pains  which  afflict  humanity,  that  it  would  tire  you  to  read  about  them  all — 
but  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  to  the  sick  person  than  Dr.  Bourne's  mode  of  curing 
disease  without  medicine. 


ELECTRICITY! 

Is  »/p»;EDliec*.  in  &*cr&rr-y  possible  manner. 
Twenty  Electric  Treatments  for.       -       -       -       Ten  Dollars. 
Eight  «  «  ««  Five       " 

Single  Ones  15  Cents. 


THE  OLD  AND  EXPERIENCED  PHYSICIAN,  »R.  BOURNE,  HAS 

USED  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE  AT  LEAST  a  hundred  times 
to  any  other  man's  single  application  of  it  on  this  Coast,  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  its  general  use  here,  invites  all  who  are  sick  and 
suffering,  and  are  tired  of  taking  the  mineral  and  other  poisons  of  the  mineral  doctors, 
to  try  his  superior  mode  of  curing  disease  without  medicine,  by  ELECTRICITY  and 
his  CELEBRATED  BATHS. 

DOI'T  BE  SWINDLED  ! 

By  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons  and  robbers,  who  make  extortionate  charges  on 
pretence  of  having  any  peculiar  kind  of  Electricity,  or  peculiar  machines,  etc.,  as  that 
is  the  meanest  kind  of  "  bosh."     jgp*  Look  out  for  all  such. 

(^  STRANGERS  !  INQULRE  OF  CITIZENS  as  to  whom  you  may  repose 
confidence  in,  and  use  your  eyes  and  ears  carefully.  Visit  "  DR.  BOURNE'S"  great 
EstabUshment  and  SEE  and  JUDGE  for  yourselves.     It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


H6"  Dr.  Bourne,  Physician  to  the  "  Pioneer  "Water  Cure,"  having 

had  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty-two  years,  can  safely  promise  those  who  are  ail- 
ing a  better  guarantee  for  successful  treatment,  than  those  whose  chief  boast  is  the  fact 
that  they  attended  lectures  and  read  books  a  few  months,  and  paid  $100  for  a  diploma 
— whose  doings  prove  how  much  [little]  they  really  know,  and  whose  miserable 
failures  must  not  be  charged  to  Dr.  Bourne,  who,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
practice,  abandoned  the  horrible  freezing  and  starvation  "system"  so  prevalent  in 
water  cures  even  at  this  day.  It  would  require  a  very  "  Distinguished  Professor"  to 
make  Dr.  Bourne  believe  that  starving  and  freezing  and  throwing  away  flannels,  could 
be  beneficial  to  one  whose  vital  forces  are  impaired  by  disease.  No  !  Dr.  Bourne  be- 
lieves in  genial  warmth,  and  a  plenty  of  the  most  healthy  and  nutritious  food,  even  if 
it  does  cost  more  to  feed  than  to  starve  a  patient.  Dr.  Bourne  has  no  sympathy,  but 
only  contempt,  for  such  mean  and  stupid  persons. 

E  E  A.  D 

What  Dr.  Bourne's  patients  think  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  remember  that  these 
testimonials,  of.  which  he  has  hundreds,  are  NOT  FORGED,  nor  the  signers  men  of 
straw,  but  intelligent  and  reputable  gentlemen,  merchants,  professional  and  business 
men  generally. 


NO.  10  MASONIC  TEMPLE— POST  STREET. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1861. 
The  undersigned,  having-  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opin- 
ion, either  through  their  own  experience,  or  that  of  friends,  unite  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  high  estimation  in  -which  they  hold  Dr.  Bourne's  Baths  and  general  mode  of 
treatment,  as  remedial  means  for  the  cure  of  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Paralysis, 
Fever  and  Ague,  Dyspepsia,  Oak  Poisoning,  etc.,  etc.,  and  recommend  them  accordingly 
to  all  who  require  and  seek  relief : 


WM.  F.  WALTON, 

A.  MARTINON, 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH, 

WM.  FAULKNER  &  SON, 

BENJ.  R.  NISBET, 

L.  P.  FISHER, 

GEO.  HUDSON, 

A.  J.  McCABE, 

SAMUEL  HERMANN, 

C.  HATHAWAY, 

Dr.  G.  G.  HAYDEN, 

G.  M.  SMITH, 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 


C.  0.  GERBERDING, 
0.  M.  PERKINS, 
J.  PERRY,  Jr., 
JAS.  R.  GARNISS, 
GEO.  W.  GREEN, 
JOHN  ROACH, 
KNAPP,  BURRELL  &  CO., 
W.  K.  VAN  ALEN, 
J.  D.  ARTHUR, 
F.  MacCRELLISH, 
W.  A.  WOODWARD, 
W.  F.  WHITTIER, 
JOHN  W.  HAYNES, 
AND  MANY  OTHERS. 


WILLIAM  BUNCE, 

GEO.  H.  ENSIGN, 

J.  M.  STROBRIDGE  &  CO., 

JOS.  ISAAC, 

MIERS  F.  TRUETT, 

B.  V.  STERETT, 

WILLIAM  LANGERMAN, 

H.  CHANNING  BEALS, 

A.  W.  VON  SCHMIDT, 

T.  MAGUIRE, 

H.  W.  CARPENTIER, 

THOS.  DAY, 

L.  B.  ADSIT, 


Office  New  England  Fire  Ins.  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  16,  1861. 

Dr.  Bourne,  Dear  Sir  : — In  conformity 
with  your  request,  I  will  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  others,  in  favor  of  the  Water 
Cure  as  practiced  by  yourself. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Atlantic 
States,  during  the  whiter  of  1850,  and  im 
mediately  after  my  arrival  in  New  York 
was  attacked  by  the  Isthmus  fever,  from 
which  I  suffered  excessively,  and,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  was  left  in  such  a  state 
of  functional  disturbance  that  inveterate 
constipation  of  the  bowels  was  the  sequence, 
from  which  I  could  obtain  no  relief,  al- 
though the  most  skillful  physicians  were 
employed,  and  every  possible  remedy  test- 
ed, until  during  the  past  year  (1860)  I 
placed  myself  under  your  charge,  when, 
within  the  limit  of  a  fortnight,  all  my  diffi- 
culties vanished,  as  if  by  magic.  I  am  now 
a  well  man,  and  what  is  still  better,  during 
the  short  period  I  was  under  your  care  I 
learned  koto  to  keep  well,  for  all  which  accept 
my  thanks,  with  permission  to  use  this  note 
in  any  manner  you  may  think  most  subser- 
vient to  your  interest. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

WM.  FAULKNER. 

[From  the  Sup't  Overland  Telegraph  Co.] 
San  Francisco,  May  8,  1862. 

Dr.  Bourne  : — Having  taken  your  baths 
regularly  for  the  past  four  years,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  my 
friends  and  the  public  generally.  My  family 
can  also  testify  to  their  beneficial  effects  ; 
and,  in  adopting  the  Water  Cure  system, 
medicine  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  I 
remember  of  but  pne  dose  having  been  used 
in  my  family  for  the  last  four  years. 

JAS.  GAMBLE. 

[Fro?n  the  Public  Administrator  of  the  City 
of  San  Francisco.] 
Suffering  under  an  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
which  had  assumed  its  worst  form,  and  al- 


most despairing  of  life,  I  employed  Doctor 
Bourne.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  completely 
restored  to  health.  I  was  an  eye  witness  to 
many  successful  cases  of  cure  during  my 
own  treatment,  and  can  therefore  cheer- 
fully say  to  those  who  are  suffering,  that 
they  may  place  every  confidence  hi  Doctor 
Bourne's  skill,  attention  and  kindness. 
A.  HOLLUB. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  7,  1862. 


[From  Hon.  Mr.  Cherry.] 
Dr.  Bourne,  Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to 
your  note,  requesting  my  opinion  of  your 
mode  of  treating  disease,  I  will  briefly 
state,  that  it  is  favorable,  both  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  the  statement  of 
others,  and  that  I  cheerfully  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  suffering. 

JOHN  W.  CHERRY. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  1861. 

[From  Mr.  Wallace — Pacific  Com.  Agency.] 

Having  been  familiar  with  the  benefits 
resulting  from  Dr.  Bourne's  mode  of  treat- 
ing different  diseases  in  my  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance for  several  months  past,  I  can 
testify  that  his  success  was  uniform,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  satisfactory  to  the  pa- 
tients. I  can  with  every  confidence  earnest- 
ly recommend  him  to  all  who  are  suffering 
from  disease.       THOMAS  WALLACE. 

San  Francisco,  6th  January,  1857. 

I  hereby  endorse  the  above  testimonial 
to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bourne's  treatment  of 
all  diseases.  Six  years  have  nearly  elapsed 
since  I  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and 
have  never  had  occasion  to  call  for  the  ser- 
vices of  any  physician  since  that  date. 
THOMAS  WALLACE. 

January  7,  1862. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  11,  1861. 
Dr.   G.  M.  Bourne — Pioneer  AVater 
Cure,  Market  Street — My  Dear  Sir  : — 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  your  Electro -Chemical  Baths,  in 


PIONEER  WATER  CUKE,  AND   "DP.  BOURNE'S  BATHS." 


curing  me  last  "Spring  of  a  severe  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  with  which  I  had  been  afflict- 
ed for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months, 
without  finding  any  relief  from  medicine, 
tut,  after  taking  a  series  of  your  baths,  I 
became  thoroughly  well  of  it,  and  have  re- 
mained so  up  to  this  date.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  them  to  all  suffering  from  a 
similar  complaint.  Your  obecl't  serv't, 
E.  R.  ROBINSON, 
Late  of  International  Hotel. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  6,  1861. 
I  have  had  opportunity,  by  experience  in 
my  own  family,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  in  the  cases  of  many  others  who 
have  been  under  Dr.  Bourne's  care  during 
several  years  past,  to  form  an  opinion  of  his 
skill  as  a  "Water  Cure  physician,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  all  who 
prefer  that  rational  system  of  curing  disease. 
*  J.  B.  KNAPP, 
of  Rnapp,  Burrell  &  Co. 


"FACTS  ARE  STUBBORN  THINGS." 

During  many  years  past  I  have  known  my  I  f5p*  The  persistent  efforts  to  detract  from 
improved  mode  of  "Water  Cure  treatment  to  Dr.  Bourne's  standing  as  a  Water  Cure 
be  the  most  speedy,  pleasant,  safe,  and  by  j  physician  made  for  some  time  past  from  in- 
far  the  best  employed  in  curing  human  ail-  '  terested  and  unworthy  motives,  has  ren- 
ments,  and  superior  in  rapidity,  certainty  j  dered  it  proper  to  publish  the  above  esti- 
and  comfort  to  that  pursued  by  European'  mate  of  his  position.  If  deep  and  intelligent 
and  Eastern  Water  Cures ;  and,  although  study,  long  experience  (more  than  twenty - 
frequently  told  that  such  was  the  case,  yet  two  years),  close  and  critical  observation, 
the  parties  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient    mature  years  and  ardent  devotion  to  one's 


profession,  with  a  large  and  varied  practice, 
constitute  any  claim  to  the  confidence  of  a 
community  in  the  qualifications  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  physician,  then  Dr.  Bourne 
claims  that  of  this  community,  as  those  at- 
tributes of  a  physician  are  his. 


The  "Water  Cure  Journal 

of  October,  1S49,  (then  edited  by  Dr.   SHEW,  the 
father  of  the  Water  Cure  in  the  United  States),  thus 


acquaintance  with  the  minutia  of  Eastern 
practice  to  warrant  the  use  of  their  testi- 
monials ;  but  at  length  a  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence  and  habits  of  close  and 
critical  observation,  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  form  an  opinion  of  my  system  and 
mode  of  treatment  in  contrast  with  the 
Eastern,  in  the  two  principal  cures.  This 
is  a  copy  of  his  note : 

To  Dr.  Bourne — Dear  Sir  :— Having  spent  now  about 
two  months  in  the  "  Pioneer  Water  Cure,"  allow  me 

on  leaving  you  to  address  a  few  lines  of  thanks  to  J  notices  Dr.  BOURNE'S  treatise  upon  Asiatic  Choler 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  yourself,  for  your  kindness,  and  of  ;  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery — 
congratulation  for  the  success  which  attends  your  ef-  | 
forts  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  I      "  This  is  a  pithy,  concise,    sententious    Treatise, 

I  have  been  a  resident  for  many  months  of  two  of  which  should  be  in  every  family.  A  person  can  read 
the  principal  Water  Cures  in  New  York  (Dr.  Trail's,  the  whole  in  an  hour,  and  will  know  as  much  of  the 
in  the  city,  and  Dr.  Jackson's,  i;i  the  western  part  of  subject,  and  be  as  capable  of  putting  its  instructions 
tv,e  State),  and  had  larpe  opportunities  of  observing  :  into  practice,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  if  he  had 
their  treatment  and  its  success.  I  feel,  however,  con-  |  just  finished  reading  any  other  book  that  would  require 
vinced  that  your  Cure  differs  materially  from  theirs,  !  a  week's  time.  A  hundred  thousand  copies  should  be 
not  only  in  its  mode  and  energy,  but  in  the  very  j  disseminated  at  once,  and  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
speedy  as  well  as  certain  cure  which  it  effects.  I  buy  a  book  at  twenty-five  cents,  should  be  supplied 
liave,  happily,  no  sick  friends,  or  I  would  urge  a  trial.  I  from  the  public  funds.  We  regret  that  it  was  not 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours,  1  issued  a  year  ago ;   but  the  old  adage  says,  '  Better 

JOHN  HODY  JAMES.      ;  letter  than  never.'    It  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  all 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  26th,  1S61,  :  times." 


RETORTING    AMTAI^-AJM. 

Wonderful  Cure  !  of  an  extraordinary  Case  of  Mercurial  Salivation  ! 
HENRY  ST.  CLAIR,  Printer,  formerly  of,  and  well  |  stantly  placed  himself  in  his  hands,  and  the  result 
known  in  San  Francisco,  arrived  here  from  Mokel-  was  that  in  four  days  he  could  hold  a  conversation 
umne  Hill  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1355,  ,  (on  arriving,  and  previously,  he  had  been  forced  to 
in  a  most  piteous  condition  from  an  extraordinary  communicate  by  writing),  and  on  the  eighth  day  was 
mercurial  salivation  contracted  while  retorting  a  so  perfectly  restored  as  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
large  quantity  of  amalgam  in  a  defective  retort,  labors,  able  to  resume  his  position  on  his  arrival,  al- 
During  the  space  of  sixteen  days  he  had  been  unable  '  though  "  the  Hill"  physicians  told  him  that  he  "  must 
to  swallow  even  fluids,  and  several  days  were  passed  ;  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  a  day's  work  in  a  year,  if 
in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  swollen     ever." 

and  diseased  condition  of  the  throat.  On  his  arrival  JSp™  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  an 
in  San  Francisco,  he  had  lost  in  weight  about  twenty-  extraordinary  case  was  cured  by  extraordinary 
five  pounds  :  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep  during  all  means,  and  that  DR.  BOURNE'S  .LONG  EXPERIENCE 
the  period  of  his  suffering,  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  AND  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  enabled  him  to  in- 
only  excepted;  so  that  between  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  stantly  adopt  the  effective  course  which  produced  the 
hunger,  etc.,  he  felt  that  death  would  be  a  welcome  '  gratifying  results  above  stated ;  and  that  in  all  cases 
release.  The  physicians  at  "  the  Hill "  had  given  him  ■  of  mercurial  or  other  mineral  poisoning  and  disease 
upas  incurable  and  ordered  him  to  "  go  to  the  Bay  "  generally,  hilt  action  is  equally  prompt,  decided 
and  there  seek  further  aid,  giving  him,  however,  little  j  and  successful.  Many  years  after  being  cured,  Mr. 
or  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  success.  It  was  Mr.  St.  Clair  stated  that  he  had  continued  to  improve 
St.  Clair's  good  fortune  to  remember  that  he  had  j  until  he  enjoyed  better  health  than  at  any  previous 
heard  of  the  Water  Cure  and  Dr.  Bourne  during  his  I  time, 
previous  residence  in  this  city,  and  on  arriving  in-        San  Francisco,  August,  1S64. 


®raitytttal  H^L 


Corner  of  Bush  and  Montgomery  Street's 

SAN       FRANCISCO. 

LEWIS  L.EL.AIVD  &  Co. 

Proprietors. 


BOAED   S3  00    JPEH  DAY. 
SEWTNQ  MACHINE 


stands  pre-eminently  ahead  of  all 
others  in  every  quality  essential 
to  a  first-class  machine.  We  do 
not  offer  the  American  public  any- 
foreign  testimonials  as  to  its  mer- 
its, but  the  verdict  of  American 
mechanics,  and  the  practical  nee- 
dle women  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  at  every  State  Fai 
held  during  the  past  two  years 
awarded  the  highest  premium  to  the  Crover  &   Baker 

over    all  competitors,   as    the    best   in  the    world,    performing    n  m<,ie 

extensive  variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  work  with  greater  rapidity,  on 
a  greater  variety  of  material,  than  any  other,  and  with  a  stronger  and 
more  elastic  stich,  while  for  ease  of  management,  simpl-city  and  durability 
the  (HtOVEB,  &  BAKER  is  unequalled. 
OFFICE 

326    MONTGOMERY    Street. 

San  Francisco. 


warn 


JNO.  S,  I.AMBERT.  FERD.  CYPIOT* 

JOS.   ROBERTS. 

SILK     HOUSE. 

JOS.  ROBERTS  &  CO. 


SILKS,   VELVETS, 

AND 

FANCY    DRESS  GOODS, 

White  Goods, 

Embroideries, 

Shawls,  Cloaks, 

Hosiery,  and  Gloves. 

WHICH   "WE    OFFER   AT 

EXTRAORDINARY  LOW  PRICES! 

....  ALSO .... 
A  Fine  .Stock  of  Late  Style  Cloaks  and  Mantillas, 

Which  we  call  special  attention  to. 

ALSO  

PLAIN  AND  PLAID  SILKS,  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  GOODS, 

nsro.  9  MONTGOMEEY  street, 

Third  door  south  of  Main  Entrance  in  Lick's  Block, 
mj^isr    FRANCISCO. 
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